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Whose gigantic intellect, sainted character, many-sided 
activity, unflinching devotion to duty and passionate love of 
motherland were the wonder and inspiration of millions of his 
admiring countrymen ; w'hose whole life w’as dedicated to the 
service of this beloved India of ours and was one noble record of 
{•loriuus cxeilions and self-sacrificing labours for the regenera¬ 
tion of her teeming millions in all the departments of our 
activity in general and in the holy field of Social Reform in 
liailiculai; and who laid me ix'rsonally under a debt immense 
of endless gratitude by the parental solicitude he e\ inced in 
the present humble undertaking from the very beginning of 
its inception to the last day of his life . 

THIS VOLUME 


IS DEDICnEll, 


AS A Fl'liBLK TOKKX OK GRATlTUDK, 


BY THE EDITOR 





Jii placing the present work Lelore llic public, 1 do 
liardly think any apology 1 ''iiecuhsarv. In the liolv Isi'^k 
of India’h regeneration, Soeiul^efonn lias a veiy iiuport- 
ani part to play as witliout social efficiency, no pernianeni 
pmgrcftS in the other lieUK of o'uv activity can be aclncved. 
7’liat Hindu Society is at present Jar from being in a Ntate 
ol cfficuMicv owing to the serious inischieJ wrought by the 
many evil cuMonis that jiowerfnll}’ clog the wheel of pro- 
irres" at e\er\ step, is a tact that re<iuires only to bi 
mentioned lor it to be admitted. Following in iheANake ol 
Fnglish edueatioii and our assiniihition of tlte strong points 
of ^\’estern eivilisatioii, a general awakeninif has taken 
place in India ; and ceaseless t'fforls lane, for the lust one 
or two generations, been put ft.trtli by the leader.s of educa¬ 
ted Imliaii thought to better the eumlition of our conutiu- 


iiiiy politicall,>, socially, intclleetiuilly and materiall\. 
'I’lie birth of that grand national movemeni, the Indian 
National Congress was folimvedby tli||||Koundatioii of its sister 


institution, tin* Indian NatK>nul t?oeial Conferenee ; and 


like tlie Congre.ss m the political held, the Social CVnferene< 


has reduced all the weak points of our social organisation to 
a detinitc shaiie, has devised various methods For remedying 
them, and has t>howcil us who our leaders art* in this depart • 
merit of our progress. For the promotion of any gresit 
cause, a .sort of literature sliould grow around it whicli 
would popularise it by disjielliiig all false notions and 
spreading correct iileas about it. Thus an immense mass 
of literature—‘Hiid very useful literature—has grown uji on 
the subject of Social Reform, and a ealm and ilispassionaV' 
study of it cannot, I venture lo think, lail to eonvmee uuj' 
mliouul nnnd of the utility of eJlecting retonn in ^.uir 
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social economy, f t must also show that we who advocate 
a returii to ^ome of the luove wholesome of our old ways, 
and not the opponents of our cause who blindly refuse to 
he guided hy reason and expediency and persist in sticking' 
to what custom uiono sanctions, are the true conservatives, 
the true Hindus. Jt has ^'eii thought desirable to give to 
iho public* in oneeonnecteu whole m the shape of a voliiuu* 
like iho present one the b^st thoughts of our best men, of 
our intellectual aristocp;Cy who naturally form tlio cream 
of our society ou the overwheluiiugly impurtaut subject of 
Social Reform , and how far I have succeeded iu achieving 
this object, it is for the public to say. 

My first thanks, in this connection, are ilue to iny 
valued friend, Mr. K. Venkanna Rantulu, First tirade 
Pleader, Vizianagram, w]io.so siiu’crity of purpose, ardent 
^ advocacy of the cause of Social Reform, and largc-heai*tod 
liberality have alone made tho publication of this volume 
possible ; and I write only tlie sober trntli when J say that 
but for him, this'worlc could not have been undertaken at 
all. He has throughout been of inimcnac help to me iii 
comnleting it. 

It. 

The late lauieut* Mr. .. ustiee M. («. lianade, < .i.h., 
whose sudden demise cast such a deep gloom over the 
whole land, rendeted me every possililc assistanci' iu 
bringing out this volume, and from the very moment that 
Afr. Vonkanna Paiitnlu and myself thouglit ot undertaking 
this work, his mature counsel and kindly eo-o})eratiou were 
entirely at our disposal, ft is simply impossible to over¬ 
estimate the natui’c or the magiiitmlc of the loss I, in 
common with all the rest of my countrymen, have sustained 
by his having been so promatuvely called upon to pay 
tho debt of iiatuic. 1 mean no disrespect to the galaxy of 
flto distinguished contributors I have been fortunate miough 
secure when I say tliat this book has lost much of its 
^ytfluc by going without the masterly Introduction from his 
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giftod ]K-‘n, which lie was kin<l enough to promise to me ng 
Kopn as requested. • It*seein€‘d to me all hut impossible to 
fill the void oi’ealod In his passing, and soothe book goes 
without any Introduotion at all. Asa feeble mark of my 
gratitnd%to liiiti for t he noble servieo-s rendered by 
him to the sacred cause of Social Keform iu general, and 
paticalarly for the great help he gave me in the publi* 
(Nation of this volume, I have (Indicated it to his sainted 
ineraorv. * 

My most grat('ful thanks are due to the many eminent 
<*oiitrihutors who wrote ff)r the book at eonsiderahle snori- 
iiee of time and lnl)our simply ns a labour of love, aceepfing 
for their reward only the promotion of a cause dear 
and near to all of us I doubt not tlioir views on the respec¬ 
tive «juestions dealt with by them, fo»-med nftt‘r <U>op study, 
mature r(‘Heetion and <*onsi(kM*al»le expi'ricmce, will be given 
the s»«rious consiilerat ion thev so richly merit 1)\ one and 
all oT niy thinking countrymen and will also .succeed iu 
indnoinj» courageous action in at least some quarters. I 
must als<#expre.s8 my obligations to the late Itfr. Justice 
Hanade, .Mr. -Instice (’haiulavarkar, ^Or. Mahendra Ijal 
Hircar, Rao Hahndnr K. Viresalingam Pantnlu and Mr- 
li. Varadachnrlii, the Secretary of the Madras Hindu 
Social Reform \.ss»>ciation tor supplying fo me the napers 
printed as Parts II, 111, and Ajipendix, ami to my 
ilistinguishcd inend Mr. (1. Snhramania Iyer for the 
excellent advice he has miiforml’v given im* iu seeing th(‘ 
work through. 

It now only remains for me to expre.ss my grr‘nt regret 
that it has not been possible to publish the book earlier 
owing to sex era! nuexpeeted difticulties ov(>r which I had 
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PART FIRST. 


Original Papers. 

I.<—Social History of ln<Jla« 

By Bamakrishna (johal Bhakoarkak, m.a., ph.d.^ c.i.b., 
Late Professor of Oiiental Languages, 

Dtrcan Collegif Poona* 

iMKOrnrrTOKY, 

Bofove ontoring on the subject of this paper it is ne¬ 
cessary to give the reader a general idea ot the com¬ 
parative antiquity ol tlie different portions of Sanskrit 
literature referred to therein. The hjmns contained in 
the Rigveda Samhita are the oldest; but they were 
conqiosed at different times and some of them are much later 
than the others. The versos of these hynms when used 
for sacrificial purposes are called Mantras. Ilie Brahmanas 
which contain an explanation of the sacrificial ritual come 
next; but there was a \ery long interval between them 
and the hymns. Then we have the Aranyakas which 
contain theUpanibhads. There are treatises ol the latter namo 
which are very modern and form by no means a part of 
tlie Vedii* literature though sometimes they jirofess to do 
so. Later than these are tho Srauta or sacrificial Sutras, 
and contemporaneous with them or somewhat later are the 
drihya Sutras. The Dharma Sutras in which the religious 
and sometimes the civil law is laid down are still more 
modem. The Samhita and Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda* 

JV B —“ Tbe Press havinf? got no tpte with diaoritioal marks, the 
paper has been x>rinte4 without them.”—E« G, B. 
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contain tho Mantra and Bralimana portions mixed 
together. Stnno of the Mantras may bo as old as the later 
hymns of the Iligveda Samhita ; but tho Brahmana 
})ortion must be of about tho same age as the Brahmanas 
of tho Jligvoda. Some of tho hymns of tho AtharN’a Veda 
may bo as old as the later ones of the Bigveda ; but others 
are eoiiaidorably more modern* Buddliism rose in tho 
latter part of tho sixth century before Christ ; and tho 
fleath of Buddha took pla^e about 477 B. (\ The genuine 
ITpanishads must be oarlii'r than Buddhism. The gram¬ 
marian l^atanjali Uvetl about 150 B.C, and Panini, the author 
of tho Suti’as on graiiimar, must have ]>receded him by 
several (‘enturies. Vaskn, tlie author cd the Nirukto, which 
rontains an <‘xplnnation of tlu* difficult words in the hymnsj 
must have flouriKhe<l before Pnnini, From about the mid- 
ule of the ihinl century before CJirist lo about the end of 
the third after, Buddliism was the favourite religion of the 
ma.sscs. During that time Bralimanic literary and 
religious activity was a good deal impaired. In the fourth 
century Buddhism declined and there was a Brahmanii 
revival; and the Brahmans re-edited sonu* of the books or 
the rt'ligious and tlie civil law which had been written ii; 
the form of prose sentences called Sutras, and gave a ncv 
and mort' popular shaj>e to iheni, I’lins arose the metriea 
Smritis or Smritis comjiosed in Anu.shtup-Slokas wdiicl 
now go by the name of Manu, Yajnavalkya and othei 
sages of antiquity. They of course contained ino.stly the 
same matter as the old Dharma Sutras; but they brought 
the law u]> to the time. This species of literature having 
come into existence in this wav, other numerous Smritis o‘ 
the like nature came to be written subsetpiently* The oh 
Puranas w<‘re also recast about the period, and a goo< 
• many new ones written. The Mahabharata is mentionec 
*by Pauini and in Asvalnyttua’s (irihya Sutras ; but wai 
consolidated into .something like its present shape probablj 
three or fx»nr centuries before Christ ; but passages wen 


• . 
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interpolated into it from time to time ; and it must have 
been retouched at tlio time of the rivivnl. 

Cas'j J.. 

Alore than four t house nd \ ear^ *before Chriht according 
to the latest researches, the Sanskrit-sptniking’ people called 
the Aryas penetrated into India from the Nortli-West. 
^^ley wei*e at first settled in Kasteni Kabulistan and alon^ 
the upper course of the Indus ; and tlieuee they gradually 
descended the river to the stjuth Snd spread also to the east 
in the upper pari ot the country watered by the five rivers 
of the l^anjab. Their prog’ivss at every stej) was resisted 
by another race or race's >\hieli in tlie Kig’veda are desig¬ 
nated by the name of Dasj ii or Dasa. The IJasyus are 
contrasted with the Ar^as and are represented as peojile 
of a dark eoinplcMon who were unbelievers, e, did 
not ^^orship the jjods of the Aryas and perform 
the sacrifices, b\it followed another law. Tlie Aryan 
gfodsindra and Ag’iii are fre<iuciitly praised lor liavin^ 
driven away the black people, destroyed their stron^^- 
hohls and ^iven their possessions to the Aryas. “ From 
day to day,*^ it is said in one hymn, '‘he (Tndra) drove the 
people who were black, all alike, from f)iie habitation to 
another.^* Those who submitted were reduced to slav'ery, 
and the rest were driven to the fastnesses of moiintaiiis. 
The process was carried oii in all parts of the country to 
which the Aryans penetrated, 'riie i>ld word l)at>a came to 
denote a “ slave ” j^ciierally, and the wor<l ac({uired 

the ftiginficanee of a " robiier,’^ as tliose aborigines who 
had betaken themselves to uiouniain fastnesses subsisted 
on robbery. The latter word came also to signify oiio 
beyond the Aryan pale ’’ as tlieso tribes of robbers wore. 
While the Aryans were in the Paiijah they were divided 
into a good many tribes, each having a king of its own an<]^ 
a family or families of priests. There were among theift 
three social grades or ranks. 'J'o the first belonged the 
priests, who composed Hrahma'tw (with the aegeut on the 
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first syllable), i.e,, sougs or hymns to the gods and knew 
how to Worship them, and were called Srahmans (with the 
accent on the second syllable). The second grade was occu¬ 
pied by tliose who acquired political eminence* and fought 
battles, and were called Bajans. All the other Aryas were 
referred to the third grade and were distinguished by the 
name of Vinas or j>eople gi*nerally. These three classes 
formed one community, and such of the aborigines as had 
yielded to the Aryas wero%acke<l on to it as a fourth grade 
under the name of Dasn<*j which word had now come to 
signify slaves or servants. Sjich grades existed amongst 
ancient Persians also. In the course of time these grades 
became hereditary and aecpiired the nature of castes, and 
were called Brahmaufts, linjn)n/a}^ ami Vaii<}jas or descend¬ 
ants of the old BrnhuKDiSj Kijattt or V/naa. The fourth 
class came to be called Sudras, which probably was at first 
the iiatnc of the aboriginal tribe wliich had acquired a dis¬ 
tinct position in the community, ami was afterwards gene¬ 
ralised. 'I'hese four castes are mentioned in one of the 
latest hymns of the Itigveda. *l’he first two forinetl definite 
classes with a definite sphere of duties and were the aris¬ 
tocracy of the comm unity. Since the Vaisya class included 
all other Aryas, there was a tendency in it towards the 
formation of sub-classes or communities and possibly there 
were such sub-classes, which according to some formed in¬ 
dependent castes. The Sudras being the aborigines, there 
were in all likelihood several castes amongt them correspond¬ 
ing to the several races which iidiabitcd the country 
before the invasion of the Aryas. 'I hesc were of course 
denied the privilege of keeping the sacred fire or perform¬ 
ing the sacrifices ; and wore not allowed to i-ead or study 
the Vedas. The two highest castes do not seem in the 
to which the old religious literature refers to have split 
into sub castes. No such are referred to in that litera¬ 
ture, thoagh they arc supposed by some scholars to havo 
existed. Tj^ere were tribes of Kshatriyas or Rajanyas and 
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Gotras of Braliinauas ; but no cassios. With this social con¬ 
stitution the Aryas spread over t ho whole of Noi'thern 
India, and the Siidra po]>iilation incorporated with their 
community became so large that it influenced the future 
development of the country, 'flio Sanskrit languago was 
corrupted and the Vernaculars begaii to be formed. 

The languages of Xorthern India including the Mara* 
thi are offshoots of the Sanskrit ; and llu'y were fm’iued ntdi 
by a c*ourse of gradual corr iipthuP anil simpUHcation such 
as wc meet with in the case of a language spoken through • 
out its history by the same race, but by a wholesale corrup¬ 
tion of Sanskrit sounds, f.c., misproiiunciation of Sanskrit 
words by a ract* the vocal organs of which were not habi¬ 
tuated to utter those sounds, and by a generalization 
of such grammatical forms as w.‘j*e in coinmoii use 
througli ignorance of the special forms. Thus arose in 
very ancient times the Prakrits including the Pali or the 
language of the sacred books of Soutlieni BuddJiists ; anil 
these liave, in the course of time, become tlio modern Ver¬ 
naculars. 'Pho phonetic ditfeienee lK*tw'een these and the 
old Prakrits is but slight when compared with that between 
the latter and the Sanskrit, wdiieli shows that there w'as, 
whem the Prakrits were formed, a special cause in opera¬ 
tion, lia.f the incorporntion of alien races; and this cause 
has ceased to exist in latcn* times. ^Pho Prakrits and 
through thern the Vernaculars have got some special 
sounds and also words which ai'C foreign to Sanskrit ; 
and this j3oiiits to the same conclusion. 'JUius then these 
dialects show that the new races tliat wore incorporated 
with the Arj^an community had to give up Iheir own 
languages and learn tliose of their Aryan con<j[uei*orH, 
The Prakrits and the Vernaculars bear the same relation to 
Banskrit that the Itomanco languages, Italian, French, 
etc., bear to the Jjatin; and just as these were formed by 
communities composed of the old Ibjinans and an over- 
pow^eringly large element of the Celtic and thjij Germanic 
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races, wo wore tlio laiig^uages of Northern India formed 
by mixed coinninnities of Aryans and aborigijies. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact some of the vocal peculiarities of the inakers of 
Prakrits are displayed by the people of the different Indian 
provinces at the present day. 'fhos like the former the 
Gujaratis of the prt‘sent day cannot pi'onounce the Sans¬ 
krit sound an but always make n of it, the Bengali cannot 
utter the conjunct Consonant in Zsram and other "words and 
invariably cbaiiges it to aTloublo coii'^onaiit, making Issara 
of Jsvara, the Dcsastha Hrahnuins of (‘a*'tern Maharashtra 
pronounce a dental jiasal a cerebral, and the Sindhi and 
also the Bengali caniH)t utter but jiiti‘>(t make Itkha of it* 
Tbc Bengali sliows also tlio peculiarity ol the old INfagadlii 
sjjeakers by bis incapacity to utter the three different 
sibilants ujul bis giving them all a ])aiHtal soiiiid, 'Phis 
would show tliatumoiig tho speakers of the modern verna¬ 
culars theie is such a large aboriginal element that it lias 
ovorjiowcred the Aryan element ; and they luav as "well be 
regarded as descendants of tlie aboi'igines as t>f the Aryas. 

And this preponderating influence of the aborigines 
is to be accounted for not only by their large numbers but 
by the fact that men from the Aryan community frequently 
marrit'd Siidra wdv^es ihoiiga tho marriages wei’e considered 
inferior, and sometimes Sudra men married Aryan women. 
The fact tliat some of the Ijuw-books allow of the former 
and prohibit the latter shows that in practice there must 
have been many such cases since the law never deals with 
imaginary circumstances but always such as are actual* 
'^I’lio oi*igin of certain custes is traced in those books to su(di 
marriages and it is ovtm represented that under certain 
circumstances and after the lapse of a certain number of 
generations tho offspring of those marriages can attain to 
•the caste of the original pixigenitor. If then the descend¬ 
ant ill the Afth or sixth gcnioration of a child of a Sudra 
woman by a Brahman, Kshatriya or Vaisya man could be¬ 
come a Brajiman, Kshatriya or Vaisya when such marriages 
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were permitted, it must be understood that there is some 
aborigfinal blood flowing throug^li the veins of the higfh-oasto 
Hindus of tho present day. To Southern India the Aryans 
penetrated at a con»paratively late period, when communi-' 
ties and nations of abori^nal races had already been form¬ 
ed. They did not settle there in lartjfe numbers and thus 
were unable thorong'hly to influeiu*e tho latter and incorpo¬ 
rate them into their community. Hence they preserved 
their own lan^na^cs and many ol the peculiarities of their 
civilization ; and these the Aryans themselves had to adopt 
in the conrse of time. The Kanaresc, the Tamil, the Tolugu 
and the Malayalam belong* to an entirely non-Aryan stock 
of languages. 

It was not possible in the nature of things that the 

castes should alwavs follow the profession or railing which 

brought them into e>.istonco and which is laid down for 

them in the ancient Law-books. Tlie Jf rah mans alone 

could officiate as priests at sacrifices and in the domestic 

ceremonies ; and a great many devoted themselves to that 

occupation. ^Phere wore those who preferred plain living 

and higb thinking, and taking a vow of poverty devoted 

their lives to .study. But there wore still others who took to 

« 

agriculture, trade and other much moaner occupations and 
also to politics ; and there was in the olden times even a 
Bralimanic dynasty reigning at Fataliputra. But politics 
and war were the special occupation of tlie FCshatriyas, 
They also devoted themselves to philosophy and literature ; 
and in the Upauishads they are .several times mentioned as 
teachers of religious philosophy and Brahmans as learners. 
In one place it is said that Brahmavidya was first cultiva¬ 
ted by them. It was ©n account of this pliilosophio culture 
that religious reformers sprang from their ranks. Buddha 
was a Kshatriya and so was Mahavira, the founder 
Jainism. Vasudeva whose name is closely connected witli 
the Bhakti school either as tho name of the Supreme Being 
or as a teacher, was a Kshatriya of the V&da^a clan. A 
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Brahman may, says Apastainba, study the Vedas under a 
Kshatriya or Vaisya teacher when reduced to that necessity. 
The Vaisyaa followed the occupation of trade and agri¬ 
culture, The Sudras are condoraned to bo t!»e slaves or 
servants of the other castes by llralnnanie Law-books, But 
as a matter of fa<*t since by that name several social groups 
or castes were designated, it was impossible that that occu¬ 
pation should have been enough for them or have satisfied 
them. They often pursuad an independent calling and 
became artizans. Bai’injali mentions carpenters and black¬ 
smiths as belongingto the Hudra class. The lowest of them, 
the Chandalas were in the same degraded condition as they 
are now. 

Kiidoganiy, t.c., jnarriage within and not without the 
limits of a group, is a characteristic of caste. But as already 
stated a man from the higher castes could marry a Sudra 
woman under the law, and generally a marriage connection 
<»ould be formed by a man belonging to any of the higher 
castes with a uoman of any of the lower castes. The 
marriages were, l»owever, considered to be of an inferior 
nature, and the issue b»ok rank aftertliat of tlio wife of the 
same caste. Muri’iagos in the re\erso order, /.c., of a man 
belonging tt> a lower caste with a woman of a higer were, 
like tbe marriage of a Sudra ma-u with an Aryan woman 
alluded to before, strii tly prohibited by the Jjaw-books ; but 
since they speak of the issue of such marriages and give 
the law with reference to them, there must have been in 
pra<*tiee many cases of the kind. After a time however 
these became* obsolete, and the marriage of a man of a 
higher or Aryan caste uith a Sudra woman which had 
*^>0011 allowed by the law before and frequently practised, 
was also prohibited by tho later legislators. And in prac- 
Jiice all marriages between meinbors of different castes 
gradually went out of use. 

The Brahmanie religious writers mention a good many 
castes which they assort sprang from intermarriages 
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persons of difiopent castee. The origiri thus asai^- 
ed to the caates is in a ^ood many eases evidently fanclfaL 
Some of them such as Vsideha and Ma^adha must have 
arisen from the locality ; others such as Rathakara or 
‘ ohariot-inaker ' from the occupation, and still others such 
as Chandala from the race it will not do to throw dis- 

credft over the whole statement The Indian authors are 
always inclined to reduce everything' to a preconceived 
'system The castes are fon»% and if we find many more in 
real life they must have sprung by inter-marriages from 
these four. This is the theory on which they have gone ; 
and certainly its application to all cast's must bo wrong. 
But in order to render tlie conception of such a tlieoiy pos¬ 
sible, there must Iiavc' boon a few cases actually of castes 
spiingiTig up from such marriages But which of the 
castes mentioned by thc*m aro mixed castes t>f this nature 
it IS not possible to determine. /VU the so called mixed 
castes are coiiMdeced Sudras, which shows * that some of 
them at least were ubongii al tribes -wbich Lad become 
castes. Similarly '■oine e stef* aie named ■uhith aro said 
to have sprung from Viatyaa or persons who liad set 
themselves free from thi^ Brahtiiaiiic ordinances about tho 
orders, i. e., had in practice given up the Brahmanic reli¬ 
gion. The same observation as th.it made above is appH- 
enbh* to this case «?/«.♦ some castes must have arisen from 
this cause, but which we Canm»t say 

f'onimensality within and not without a group i« m 
almost all cases another characteristic of castes. But in 
tho olden times we see from the Mahabharata anjJ. other 
works that Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vai^yas could cat'the 
food cooked by each othi'p, Manii lays down generally 
that a twice*bopn should not oat the food cooked 1^ a 
Sudra (iv. 228) ; but he allows that prepaid by a« 
Sndra who has attached himself to one, or is ond^S barber" 
milkman, slave, family friend, and co-sharer in tho prt^fits of 
agriculture, to be partaken (iv- 258). The impljpation that 
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lies hero is that the three higher castes could dine with 
each other. Gautama^ the author of a Dhannasutra, permits 
a Brahman's dining with a twioe-horn (Kshatriya or Vaisya) 
who observes liis religious duties (17,1). Apastainba, 
another writer of the clsss, having laid down that a Brah¬ 
man should not eat with a Kshairiya and others, says that 
according to some, he may do so with men of all the Varnas 
who observe their proper religions duties except with the 
tSudras. But even hero tflere is a i’cnuter-evccption, and 
as allowed by Manu, a Brahman may dine with a Sudra 
who may have attached himself to him woih a lioly intent 
(T-18. 9, l.% 14). 

In modern times it is of the essence of caste tliat there 
should bo connulnum only within its limits and coinmen- 
Hulity also except in the case of a few sub-castes. But 
if in ancient times there could be iuter-iuarriages between 
the three Aryan castes and also in times earlier between 
all the four, and inter-dining between th(‘ first three and 
some individuals of the fourth, in what respect are they to 
be considered asi^astes ? Gnly in tliis tbat a certain dig¬ 
nity of position was transmitted from father to son and that 
marriage with a woman from a family of a low'cr heredi¬ 
tary position was considere«l to bo of an inferior iiatiuv. 
For a longtime the four castes preserved their original 
Vedic character as social grades though heredity had be¬ 
come associated with them. But we can plainly observe 
tlie operation of strong tendencies to greater oxclusivenebs, 
in the gradual contraction of the sphere of counubium and 
commensalitj which we have noticed above. Wo can also 
discover the operation of causes which lead to tho 
multiplication of castes. The difference of locality gave 
rise, as we have seen, to a difference of caste in the 
•ease of Sudras. Brahmanic law-givers represent several 
]^rovinces such as Avanti, Magadha, Surashtra and 
the Decs'an ns unholy and consequently not fit to be 
Inhabited ]^y the Aryas (Baudhayana's Dharmasutra, 
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1* 2* 13, J 4), and porsons who have gone to others snch as 
Puudra and Vanga arc considered positively to have lost 
caste and cannot bo re-admitted except by the peidtoi’inance 
of certain purificatory rights. This shows a tendency to 
the formation of separate castes among the Ary as, on 
account of change of locality. The Magadha Brahmans 
are spoken of even in sacrificial Sutras as a degraded class. 
Udichcha (Northern) Hrahmans arc frequently mentioiicd 
in Buddhist Pali works in a mftnncr to show that they 
coiistitut<‘d an order or oven a Jati (caste) of Brahmans. 
'I'liis class or casts seems to have been regarded as 
liighly resj^ectablc. The operation ol race in the forma¬ 
tion of castes wo liav'o already observed. '^Phe original 
Siidra caste and a good many otliers that afterwards 
came to bo included in it were duo this cause. 
As the Aryans spread iar and wide in the country 
these two causes came into full ojieratioii. A'^hird cause 
is the same as that which brought about the foimatiou of 
the Vratya castes. When the ordinances and usages of a 
ca.ste are violat€*d by some members of ir, the others ex- 
comiminicatc them, or regard them as having ceased to 
belong to their caste. 'Phis eau.se came into active opera¬ 
tion probably during tlie time when early Jluddhism en¬ 
joyed ascendancy and was followed by the Nshatriya anti 
Vaisya castes. '^Animal sacrifice was prohibited by the 
great Asoka in the first half of the third century before 
Christ ; and along with that sonic of the ordinary u.sages 
were given up. The Brahmanas must have looked upon 
those wdio did so as having lost caste ; and this fact is pro¬ 
bably at the bottom of the view held by them that in this 
Kali age there arc only two Vanias, the Brahmans and the 
Sudras, the other two Imving disappeared. The prevnlenee 
of Jainism and some of the other religious systems must^ 
have contributed to the same r(‘.sult. ’^nd the laying down 
of certain sins liable to lead to excommunication in the 
Law-books, shows that the practice must hav^ prevailed. 
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A fourth cause also came into operation in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era or evert before. It was the for¬ 
mation of Rrenis or trade g’uilds. They are mentioned in 
some of the Law-books and in the Nasik and Kanheri cave 
inscriptions. In these we have an allusion to a Tail lea 
S'n'iii and a Malika S'ten i, i.e.y the guilds of oil-makers 
and gardeners. Tliese guilds must have a regular organi- 
v^atioiij since charitable persons deposited money with them 
for the benefit of Buddhi<ft monks, on which they paid in¬ 
terest from generation to generation And in the course of 
time th’* guilds of oilmen and gardeners became the castes 
of Telis and Malis. Some or a good mar.y—not all, as 
has boon supposed by some writers,—of the inodoni 
castes have gob an organiyiation with a ln*adman or Presi¬ 
dent, and this they oN\ot(.» their having sprung from sueh 
guilds or imitated their jiraclici*. ^J’he followers of each 
occupation thus formed a caste and tlie number multiplied. 
A flftli <*aus<‘ has also been in ojicration for some centuries. 
Religious schools or sects have given rise to different castes. 
The followers of the Madhyaiidina Sakha or roscen&ion of 
the W^hito Yajur-Voda form a different caste from that of 
the followers of the Kanva rcscension, and those of JMadhva 
from that of the followers of S'amkara, though there is com- 
monsality between them except in some eases. 

These five causes have been in brisk operation duiing 
more than two thousand years, unchecked by any influ¬ 
ence of a unifying nature ; and the principle of division has 
become stronglj' ingrained in Hindu Society, and perhaps 
in the Hindu blood. Iduring all this period various religi¬ 
ous aud philosojihical sects have been founded. Religion 
has been developing and not quite on wrong lines, ami 
♦spreading elevating ideas. But all these sects including that 
^of the Buddhists occupied themselves with man^.s eternal 
mterests, aud thought it no concern of theirs to promote his 
worldly interests. 1'ho Buddhists and also some schools of 
the Vaishnavas considered caste to be of no value. Men from 
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all casfccs were admitted into tlie fraternity of Buddhist 
mouks^ and the Vaishnavas disregarded caste restric¬ 
tions in their dealings with each other. But the reformation 
of Hindu society by relaxing the bondage of <*aste was not 
an object with thei»i. '^I’hustlio result is that Hindu society, 
is now cut up into inoro than three thousand castes. Bach 
of them is a cornu.unity by itself, having no connubium or 
commensality with another and has developed peculiar 
mHiiners and tastes which distinguish it still further from 
the rest and render social intercourse impracticable. Thus 
the two hundred and forty millions of Hindus living in India 
form about three thousand distinct communities, each on an 
average composed of eigliby thousand people, /,c., about 
two'thirds of the population of a single town of ordinary sisje 
such as I’oona, 

The germs of the caste system existed among some oi 
the principal races in the AVc.sl. h'or a long period there was 
no connubium between the Patricians and Plebians in Borne ; 
and traces have been discovered, wc are told, of the exist¬ 
ence of restrictions as to inter-marriage and eating together 
among the Greeks, Germans and Kussians. But those germs 
wore trampled under foot there, while here they have found 
a congenial soil and grown into a huge bunyan tree throw¬ 
ing its dark shadow on the wliole extent of this vast coun¬ 
try. And what is the reason ? This is what M. Senart, the 
great French scholar who has recently published an essay 
on Caste is reprosoiited to say about it. 

“ M. Senart shows how the growth of strong, political 
and national feelings constantly tended, in the West, to 
weaken and at last succeeded in removing, these (caste) 
restrictions. He suggests that the absence of such feelings 
in India may be one reason why the disabilities have not 
also there been gradually softened away- It is, indeed^ very , 
suggestive for the right understanding of Indian History, 
that they should, on the contrary, have become so perma¬ 
nent a factor in Indian life.'' -j. 
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M. SoTiarP« tlieory appears to bo that the iiinuTiierubh* 
cartes of the present <lay existed even in very olden times 
and that the four Varnas or grades belonged to pro-Veclic 
times when the ancestors of the Parsia and Hindus lived 
togetlier, and were traditionally handed down to the \'edic 
times; and tlieso traditional grades were fused together 
with the numberless castes that really existed so as to form 
what he calls a ** hybrid ” system. The modern castes 
have not grown out of ftie old ATirnas or grades. Ucnce 
he speaks <»f the caste I’estHctions as not having been soft¬ 
ened awuy.*^ Hut agreeingas I do with Oldenhcrg, a German 
scholar who has expressed liis dissent from M. Senart, 
ainl believing that the view I have put forth above is alone 
sustained by the evidence available, 1 should say that “ the 
old slight rtmtrictions liav’e in the eourse ot time beconu' 
very heavy fet ters (hat render all niovcniont impossible.” 
And this is the result of the €*ntire absence of ^'political and 
national feelings.” Pride and other feelings that divide man 
from man have hatl full awing in the liistorv of India and 
syinpatliy or ft'llow-foeling has been coiitined to the nar- 
row€*at possible s])here. 

Mkat and Drink. 

Connected \sitli the cjuesl:<m of caste is that of the use 
uf meat and driuk. It is generally supposed that abstinence 
from meat is an essential condition of Brahmanism. But 
according t-o all authorities the Brahmans and other twice- 
born used meat in ancient times. The flesh of five species 
of five-elawed animals is permitted to be eaten in the Dharma 
Sutras; and even beef is allowed by Apastamba (1-17. 30,37). 
Most of the sacrifices of the old Vedic religion were animal 
»acrifici‘s; and the animals killed by suffocation for the pur¬ 
pose wo3-e goats, sheep, eows or bulls, and horses. It is 
impossiblo that the idea of offering meat to gods could have 
originated unless men themselves liked it and used it. But the 
influence of Buddhism, and later, of Jainism threw discredit 
on the piactice; and those who re-edited Hindu Law in 
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tlio fonrtli century of the Christian era and later, the 
wrifct*rs of tho Smritift) of Manu and Yajiiavalkya lay down 
the old permissive precept, but hed^o it round with so 
many restrictions that it amounts almost to prohibition. 
Hut in modern times the Brahmans of Bengal, Mithila, 
Kashmir and Sindh do use meat; whih' in countries which 
were for a long time under tho induenee of Buddhism and 
Jainism, snch as Gujarat, even the lower castes abstain 
from it. But the killing of cows of bulls for any purpose 
whether for sacrifice or meat went out of u&e early ; and 
was prohibited in the books. Similarly in the Vedic times 
the popular drinks wore Soma, a specie's of inioxicating 
liquid, and also Sura or fermented liquor. This Iasi 
however was soon given nj); and we find the use of it 
enumerated among the seven deadly sins even in such an 
old work as Yaska's Nirukta, 

P<^snION AM> Infloenok or Women. 

In a list of the old teacln'ra or Acharyas of the Kig- 
\(‘da, given in Asv'ahiyana's (iirihyasutra, occur the names 
of three women, Gargi Vachaknavi, Vadava JVatithoyi, 
and Siilabha Maitreyi. The works of some of the male 
teachers mentioned therein have conic down to us, and 
those of a few others are alluded to in other works ; where¬ 
fore it must be admitted that they were actually living 
individual’s. So those ladies were not imaginary persona 
but really existed and taught, (xargi Vachaknavi is men¬ 
tioned in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad as having been a 
member of a large assembly of leariunl Kish is held at the 
Court of Janaka, King of Videhas, and taking active part 
in the debate on Brahman f'r tho Universal Kssence, that is 
reported to have taken place. Sulabha Maitreyi is intro¬ 
duced ill the Mahabharata as discoursing on Brahman with 
King Janaka. In another part of the same Upanishad 
Maitreyi, the wife of Yajnavalkya is represented to have 
asked him when he expressed his intention to retire from 
family life and divide his property between her and 
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Anotlier wife, whether wealth could confer immortality on 
her. On Tajnavalkya'e denying it she »aid she did not care 
for that whi ch would not make her immortal, and begged 
of Vajnavalkya to explain to her what he know about 
Brahman, And so Yajnavalkya discourses on it to her and 
she interrupts him witli intelligent questions. I'liis dis¬ 
course is famous and often referred to in tlie Advaita 
Vedanta taught by Hamkaraoharya. Dranpadi is represent¬ 
ed as carrying on a kec^ controversy witli Yudhishthira 
about God’s dealings with men. The poet w^ould not have 
brought forward such a scene, unless in his time there 
were women able to speak witli such intelligenee and know¬ 
ledge as Braupadi shows. Among the Buddhists there was 
an order of nuns as of monks, and there exist works written 
by the foinale religious elders. All this shows that women 
in those days were not condemned to ignorance but t«)ok 
part in the disrussioii of religious and philosopliie tpiestions, 
and even appeared in asstunblic's of men. 

A wib and husb.ind became by their marriage D *m- 
paii oi *• two masters of the lioa«,e ” “ Tlu* god.s gave her 

to him the bridej^room) for house-keeping; their union 
was as permanent and intimate as that of the Earth and 
the Ifeaven ; and slie became his friend and compinion ” 
This is the sultstsiUH' of the Vedic Mantras repeated by 
the bridegroom at the marriage. And in keeping with the 
ideal hero sliadowed forth, the Vodic ritual makes her a 
partner in all the religiou.s duties. The husband cannot keep 
the sacred fire without her ; her presence and co-operation 
are necessary in all the groat sacrifices. The fire kindled 
on the occasion of marriage had to be kept np ; all the 
domestio ceremonies concerning him, her, and the children 
Were to be performed on it, and when either died, he or she 
was to be burned by means ot that lire The fire Was thus a 
standing symbol of their union, This ideal of the relations 
between the two was in all likelihood observed even in 
yfOrldly tt^lter.s in the wel 1-conductetl families as the fol- 
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lowing praiso contained in the M^Habliarata indioaten. 

She is a wife who is diligent in household duties, she is a 
wife who has children, is a wife to whom her )mabend 
is the breath of ]ife» is a wife who is devoted to her 
husband. A wife is one-half of a nian, a wife is the best 
of friends, a wife is at the root of the accomplishment of 
the throe objects of life (rightousness, worldly prosperity 
and satisfaction of desire) ; a wife is at the root when final 
delivoranco is attained. Those wllo have wives perform 
their duties, those who have wives become householders, 
those who have wives enjoy peace, those who have wives 
are prosperous. Jn sr)litude they aro friends, whoso con¬ 
versation is sweet, in religious duties they tu*o fathers, and 
in illness they are* mothers. To a traveller they are a 
repose in tlie wilderin^ss. lie who has a wife is trustworthy ; 
therefore wives are our liighest resource.(Mahabharata, 
1. 74, 89, Ac.). When Huddha was going about preaching 
his gospel, his great supporters w'erc^ women, who gave 
him and his numerous disciples many gifts and fed them 
at their houses. One such female devotee frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Pali lluddliistic books wsis a rich lady of the 
name of Visakha who resided at Sravasti, the capital of 
Kosala. She had many hc*althy sons and grandsons and 
was looked upon as an auspicious pt*r8oii. All men invited 
her to dinner first, whenever there was a sacrifice or any 
festive ceremonial. H’his gives an idea of the influence and 
popular esteem that a woman could attain. H!er husband 
is nowhere mentioned and she is represented as doing things 
of her own motion, as also tliose females who belonging 
to respectable families gave uj) a worldly life and became 
nuns. This shows tliat women enjoj'^ed a good deal of 
independence. In later times tuo a good many benefactors 
of the fraternity of Buddhifttic monks were women and their 
names arc found inscribed on tht» monuments of those 
times. * 
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"ilie picture has also another side. ']''hough a wife was 
highly respected, a woman as such was held in little estoeuK 
In the Taittiriya Sainhita it is stated that women are 
unsubstantial and consequently excluded from inheritance. 
Yaska gives two views, one agreeing with this, and another 
to the effect that they can inherit. Those who hold the 
former, say that daughters on that account are exposed, 
given or sold; but the others retort that sons also are 
treated in the same way, ^nd give the instance of Suna//- 
sepa who was sold by his father to liohita, the son of 
Hnrischandra, a king of tin' solar race, to be sacrificed to 
Varuna in liia place. 'Phns it will be soon that the general 
opinion of the Aryas was wavering and had not become 
definitely hostile to females. Tn the "Rigyeda times girls 
wero free and could choose their own husbands, and 
enjoyed a great deal of independence. But a daughter is 
always a source of anxiety to the father on account of the 
difficulty of finding a suitable husband. Hence even in 
such an old work as the Aitareya Hrahmana, while the wife 
is called a friend or companion, a daughter is spoken of as 
[the source ofj humiliation. In the Mahabharata women " 
it is said, “while enjoying themselves with men, deceive 
thorn; no man who has once got iiito their hands^ can ho 
free. All the wiles of Sambara, Namuchi, and Xumbhiiiasa 
are to be found in women. They laugh when a man laughs, 
weep when he weei)s; even one they do not like, they sub¬ 
due by endearing words. Usaiias or Brihaspati does not 
teach a device that women do not know by their natural 
wit. What is false they pronounce to be true, what is true 
they make out to bo false ; liow is it possible for men, O 
brave one, to watch them ? There is nothing more wicked 
than women ; women are a burning fire ; they are the illu- 
^fiive juggh'ry of Maya; put the edge of a razor, poison, 
serpent and fire in one scale, and women in the other.” 
(XIII .39 and 40). In actual life the relations between man 
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and woman are so varied that it is quite possible that under 
certain circumstances a man should speak thus about a 
woman. But when the legislator Manu is equally hard on 
women, it must be acknowledged that the estimate of tha 
old Arya, of womanly nature is not flattering to them gene¬ 
rally. They are debarred from reading the Vedas ; any 
religious rite in which they alone are coiicoriied is directed 
to be performed without Vedic jMantras. Kven the Bha- 
gavad Gita gives expression the genoial belief that 
it IS only a sinful soul that is Iiorn as a woman, A^aisya or 
8udra. Idius women began to siifter in the estimation of 
men about the time of Yaska; and the downward movement 
which then commenced resulted in their being subjected to 
definite disabilities by tlio loiirtli century of the Christian 
era when the metrical Smriti of iManu was written and the 
Mahabharata retouched ; and it lias eon tinned to this day 
and rendered their condition still more deplorable. 

A«i: or Makriaof. 

(rirhm 

When the Mantras addressed by the liridegroom to the 
brido at the time of marriage, the substance of some of 
which I have given above, were composed, there can bo no 
question that the bride must have been a girl who had 
arrive<l at an age of discretion and could understand what 
marriage meant. In the time of Abvalayana, Apastamba 
ami others who in their Grihya Sutras give the details of the 
marriage ceremony and say nothing about the age of the 
bride, we have to suppose that tlien too slu* was a grown up 
girl, and this is confirmed by their allowing intercourse on 
the fourth day after marriage. Hiranyakesin and Jaimini 
prescribe in express terms that the brido should be 
a mature girl who has been chaste; while Gobhila, 
Gobliilaputra and the Maiiava Grihya lay down tliat 
a girl not having intercourse previously with a man 
should be iiiarried. 'This also means that the girl 
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sliould bo one who has reached womanhood. 
they a^d, it is best to marry one who has not arrived at 
womanhood.*’ Manu and other writers of metrical Smritis 
require that a girl should be married before she has arrived 
at maturity. In these various injunctions we observe a re¬ 
gular downward coui*se. Asv^alayana is silent about the age 
of the girlb ; and the reason must bo that late marriages 
which the Mantras that were repeated and the rule 
about intei'coursw’ on t#>e tourth day presuppose, must 
have been a matter ol course and alone in practict*. 
AVhen, however, lliran.> akosin expressly enjoins the mar- 
riaigo of mature girls only, the ojumon of the Aryas 
about the tune when he lived must have begun to become 
unsettled, and (larly marriages to be thought of as better. 
But when (iobhila firsf of all lays down a precept which in 
effect is the same as that of Hirauyakesm, and afterwards 
recommouds an immature bride' as tho best, the opinion in 
favour of e^arly mariiage must have become more predo¬ 
minant. And it went on aetpuring still greater predomi¬ 
nance, until when the metrical Smritis wore written, or 
the religious law was revisexl, it hael completely triumphed 
Hud tho otlu'r ^\as driven out of the* tic'hl. JMaiiu, hovvevei*, 
the earliest of the writers of these* works, has not 
entirely forgotten lute marriages, and allows under certain 
circumstances a girl to remain unmarried for three years 
after she has attained womanhood. And since his time 
late marriages have become entirely unknown, and in 
these days girls art* sometimes married even when they 
are a year or two old. 

Boys. 

■^rhe old law' was that after TJpanayana or the ceremony 
of making a boy over to a guru or preceptor, he should 
study tho Vedas for twelv'o, twenty-four, or eveu forty-eight 
yoar.s and then relinquish tho Brahniarharya or student’s 
yow; or that he should give up the vow after he had 
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completed his studies without reference to the number of 
years he took to do it. It was then that he was allowed to 
marry. The irpanayana ceremony was performed in the 
case of a 11 rah man boy wlion ho was at least ei^ht years 
old and in tho case of a Kshatriya or Vaisya boy when ho 
was eleven or twelve. As the lowest period of twelve years 
for a student^s life must have been fixed because the studies 
g'enerally occupied so inuch time, a young man was free to 
marry when he was at least twenty years old. But as a 
rule he entered into that relation at a later age and Manu 
lays down thirty or twenty-four years as the proper ago* 
Now here the law up to the time of Maiiu was entirely in 
favour of late marriages in the case^ of boys. But gradually 
the duration of student-life was curtailed; until now in tho 
Maratha country it lasts for three or four days only, and 
the reliiiquislimcnit ceremony (Samavartana) is performed 
on the fourth or the fifth day. The Upanayana ceremony 
and the Vedie stud% have thus for a long time become a 
solemn farce, and a boy is married when he is about twelve 
years old. It is considered necessary fortlio reputation of 
a family tliat the l^oys in it should lx* married at about 
that age, and the delay of iiiarriage till about sixteen is 
regarded as tlirowiiig <liscrodit on it, 

BrRNJN<i OS’ WiJxm’s. 

custom of burying or burning a widow with the 
dead body of her husband prevaile<l among a good many 
auciont Aryan races settled in ICurope. It was in practice 
among the l^eutonic tribes and also among tho non-Aryan 
Scythians. But in the whole of the Rigveda there is no 
allusion to the practice. Still it must have prevailed 
among tho Indian Aryas before the time when tho 
hymns wore composed. For there nrc two verpt»s, one of 
which occurs in the Atharva Veda Samhita and in thoTait- 
tiriya Aranyaka, and the other in tlic latter and in the 
Xiigveda Samhita (Ath, V., XVllJ, 3*—I, Tait. Ar. j)p. 651 
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and t>52 J^id. Bibl. Tnd. Rigv. X, 18, 8) of which tho first is 
repeated wlion tho wife of an Agnihotrin is made to lie 
down by tlio hide of her dead husband on the funeral pilo, 
and tiu* other wlien who is raised from it by her brother- 
in-law or lier liusband’s pupil or an old servant (Asv. Gr. 
JV. 2, JH). ’'rio‘ sense of the first is, ''O mortal, this 
woman, •h'sirous to go to the^ world of husbands, lies down 
by tho side t)f thee who art dead in accordance with ancient 
usage /ao)* give her children and w^ealth ; 

and of the sc*cond, rise, () woman, for tho world of the 
living, thou art l,>iiig by tho side of this dead [man]. The 
wifeliood of a second hnsband stares thee in tho face.” Tho 
whole c<*renLony is a niimiery of flu* once practised custom 
ot hurning a widow ; and the fact of raising the woman 
from the pile shows that it was afterwards given up I’he 
word I)l<1hfiihu which occurs in the latter verse is taken in 
an etymologi(‘al sense by Kuropean scholars and Sayaua 
ill his commentary' on the Itigveda, and made applicable to 
Hk' <lead husband ; but in the commentary on the Taittiriya 
Arany'nlvii, Savana takes it in tlie sense of “ a second 
husband ” ; and that is the usual s(*nse of the word and 
that alone is appropriate here. But 1 must not go into the 
ri'asons in this jiajier intended for the general reader. 
Thus the Vedic Aryashad eonscionsly given up the custom 
of luii’iiiiig widows ; jind there is no trace of it in the older 
books on tiio religious law. But it must have prevailed 
among some ol the many Aryan tribes that migrated to 
India or among the aboriginal Sudras ; and there is an 
indication ot it in the story^ of ]VIadri, one of the two wives 
of Pandu having burned herself with lier dead husband, 
and in another "jiart of the Mahabliarata where a female 
dove in rcprest'uted to have burned her'^olf wdth her dead 
inati‘. She v\ont like a human widow to the “ world of 
husbands” and bcctiining re-united with him, lived happily 
with hnn. But w’hen the deterioration of the Aryan moral 
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feeling had e‘^tablislied itsi'li’, the eiistom was generally 
adopted from tlie tribes among whom it existed, and the 
precept about the burning of widows was laid down in 
some of th€» metrical Smritis, though^ however, not without 
a protest from others. But the later Pandits in their 
exposition of the law denied the authoritativeness of the 
protesting texts and decided that the burning of widows 
was lawful. And so it became the general praetice, thougli 
it was optional and looked upon lijf some as an irrational 
act, as is shown by the beautiful ]mssage against it in 
Bana^s Kadambari ; and was (‘ventnally pi-ohibited by the 
British (loveriiinent in 18'3l>. 

Winow IVrAlfKlAOk. 

We have seen that the wife of the deatl Agnihotrin was 
raised from the funeral pile by a proiniho of ivinarriage. 
The text wliicli refers to tins is one of the indications con¬ 
tained in the Vedas as to tin* existence* of the practice of 
wid<iw-marriagc. 'Plicrc is another in the Athar\a A'eda in 
which it is stated that “ Avlien a weunan who has liad a 
husband before, marries anotli(*r after Ids death, they are 
never separated from each other if they perform the rib' of 
aja panchaiidana.^^ In the Aitarcya Brahiiiatia we Iiave a 
third passage in which it is said that one man may have 
many wives, but one woman cannot liave many husbands 
at one and ike same tieie” 'I’his last expression implies 
that she can have many at different times, '^riie remarried 
woman was called a Punarbhn and the word oecnrs in 
the Aiharva Veda and in the metrical Smritis. The marri¬ 
age of widows however is not allowed by an express pre¬ 
cept in the older works on the religious law Of the metri¬ 
cal Smritis, two> that of Parasara and hTarada permit it ; 
but all the rest are opposed, 'i'he fact appears to be that 
in ancient times, the practice of w’idow-marriages did exist 
and it continued to be followed up to the time when the 
metrical Smritis were composed. But in the meanwhile it 
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had roiiic to bo ooiisidered not re*ipeotable or had fallen 
into dif>-i*epnti‘. Ifonco a controversy arose between the 
legislators. Home ran it down entirely ; Init Mann argues 
with those who held it to be legal and says that the giving 
of a widow in marriage is not mentioned in the law about 
marriage, and makes a compromise by allowing tho remar¬ 
riage of a widowed girl who has not arrived at maturity. 
Others, however, representc*d by J'arasara and Narada 
stoutly defended tho prai^tice and laid down a direct pre¬ 
cept to legalist* it. The writers on tlie^ther side admitted 
the fact of the existence of remarriages in so far as they 
})ut into the list of sons a Paunarhhava or one born of a 
Ptinarbhu t>r a remarried woman. But they gave him a 
low rank ; and allowed him aright to inheritance on the 
failure of those* above him, or a fourth part of the estate 
if they existed. Yajnavalkya even rules that the debts of 
a man who has deceased should bo paid by him who mar¬ 
ries Ins ^^ife• 'riius there is no question that tho practice 
did exist at the time when these works wert) written, that 
is from about the fourth to about the sixth C(*ntiiry of the 
(’hristiau era. It was not forgotten till tho beginning of 
the elt‘venth century. For in a Jaina work written in 
1014 A. 1). to discredit Brahmanism and glorify Jainism, a 
certain legend is narrated in which a man is represented to 
liavo been excluded from tlie table by his fellows because 
he had become a recluse without going througli the previ¬ 
ous order of a married householder. He was adv^ised to 
marr 3 % but as no one w'ould give his daughter to such an 
old man as he Avas, it was suggested that he should marry 
a widoiv, and in support of tho suggestion the text from 
Parasara legalizing sueh a marriage was quoted. But 
though Parasara legalized the practice, it was not rehabili¬ 
tated and continued to be held in disrepute. Hence it 
gradually fell iut<» disusn and was entirely forgotten in 
later times. 
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We have thus seen how the disabilities of women gra¬ 
dually multiplied. Hut the tale does not end here. In 
still later times the disregard for tho life and happiness of 
the female creature grew until it became almost abnormal ; 
and female infants were dostroyt'd in certain provinces and 
girls to the number of a hundred or two were mairied to 
ono man in another. The first practice has now been put 
an end to by tho British (ilovominent j but tho second still 
flourishes. Again in these days d^maii marries a girl of 
twelve or thirteen after he has lo'^t his first wife ; she dies 
after a time, and atiothor is brought into the house ; this 
also iiioets with the same fate, and a fourth is married wheb 
probably the man is past fifty and even verging on sixty ; 
and she is left a widow before she has arrived at woman¬ 
hood or soon after. Sometimes negotiations for tho new 
connection are entered into in tho burning ground while the 
dead body of tho old wife is being consumed by fire. Now 
it is a fact that a tojinection between a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen years and a man of thirty-five or above proves fatal 
to the life of the girl. A great many instances are now before 
my mind’s eye in which when a man married a second girl- 
wife, ho had soon to marry a third, and a fourth. ’Plie 
husband thus causes the death of tho poor girl. And still 
even liiglily educated men of the present day do not scruple 
to resort to the practice. Tt is in their power to marry a 
grown-up widow and make an unfoi‘tiinate female creature 
happy, and secure for themselves a suitable companion, 
and to shun the* guilt of causing the death of an inno¬ 
cent and helpless creature. But no, they have not the 
courage to withstand tho <*riticisrii of the caste,—criticism, 

I say, not persecution, foi* in reality there is very little of 
that. 

The downward course which began many centuries ago« 
has landed us here- And anxiously thinking about the 
matter, one asks himself why should this degeneration have 

4 ^ 
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j^one on ccmtiutiouBly for a long^ time without impediment, 
'^riio reason seems to be that the tyranny under which the 
Hindus have lived from times iiuniemorial has weakened 
their moral fibre if not entirely destroyed it. We have Ijeen 
subject to a three-fold tyranny ; political tyranny, priest¬ 
ly tyranny, and a social tyranny or the tyranny of caste. 
Crushed down by this no man has dared to stand and assert 
himself. Even relig’ious reformers have shunned tho legiti¬ 
mate consequences of th?ii‘ doctrino‘< to avoid coming into 
conflict with the establislu*d order of things. The prompt¬ 
ings of his better nature* <)r the j)ajigs of conscienct* a Hindu 
has had to suppress foi* f<’ar of the thi*ee agencies, and now 
the better nature has almost ceased to prompt or the consci¬ 
ence to bite* At present, however, thoiigli we live under a 
foreign Government we en 3 oy a freedom of thought and ac¬ 
tion, such as we never enjoyed before under our own Hindu 
princes. 3-{ui have we shown a capacity to shake ourselves 
free from priestly and so<*ial tyranny 'i I am afraid, not 
much. But this is certain, that unless we rouse our <*oo- 
science and cultivate the higlier feelings of our nature 
and, with the strength derived from these, stand erect 
against priests ami caste, tlu‘re is no hope of our being able 
to turn back the current of deterioration and degradation 
that ha.s been flowing from tho v<*ry olden times and 
increasing in force as it advances. 
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II.—On Social Reform ; a Statement. 

By thk lIoNOujfiAULK Rai Bauadite 1\ Anakdachablct 
V rjiYA VlKODI, B.L., 0 . 1 . K., 

Member, Imperial Leyielative Council, Madras. 


It is indisputable that tlio desire for improvenicnt, under 
the desi|^nation of social reform, ft wide-spread. The pro- 
gframme of its aims and objects has been expanding year 
after year. It has brought with’n its scope many items 
which—strictly speaking—may be said rather to relate to 
matters of convenience, of decency, of taste, and of thrift. 
Oa the principle, implied by the inclusion of these latter, 
the list admits of much further—1 had almost sa>d, indeti- 
nito—extension, involving changes down to such insignifi¬ 
cant things as the use, by our respectable women, of 
umbrellas and slippers when, in making friendly calls or 
attending at marriage and other ceremonies, they have to 
walk, daring the mid-day heat, over distances far too short 
for coaching, but far too long for pedestrian peid’ormance, 
barefooted and without a shelter for the head, as at pre¬ 
sent; for, in. respect of “ time-honored/’ minutely regula¬ 
tive rules and in respect of the element of religiosity 
rnnniug through or coloring nearly every event of lifcj our 
community may be described, without exaggeration, as 
occupying almost tho first place among the world's civilised 
people and to bo, on that account, out of tune with—if not 
niso stolidly impervious to—modern ideas or rather the 
ideas that have come upon us along with our Western 
ruler#. But, 1 think, it will bo readily granted that tho 
bulk of these features are features on which no serious, 
elaborate or “ learned ” controversy has arisen or could 
tunse. To speak with precision, they have realty no tiro 
and they rest, almost entirely, on vie inarllae, pure and 
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simpls. If they) nevertheless, hold their ^oundas yet, as 
they in actuality do, it is (1) because a fictitious importance 
and an adventitious notion of corresponding difficulty get 
imparted to them by virtue of their place alongside of the 
more momentous and essential questions of reform and (2) 
because, a good number of those who are the virtual leaders 
or trusted guides in their respective sets aud grades, which 
constitute our society and which, for purposes of inter- 
rnarriage and inter-diuing, are mutually exclusive, seem 
not to be impressorl with the urgency of betterment under 
those heads, in the d(*gr <‘0 cahnilated to coorce them into 
making up thoir iiiind'^. Ju luy judgment, desirable as are 
changes on these and similar lines to make ideal c-r per¬ 
fect men and women, one need not worry oneself or become 
despondent, if they are somewhat postponed ; for, such of 
them as have a practical side are sure to follow in the wake 
and almost on the heels of suc(*oss, as regards the more vital, 
complex and controversial problems, when these latter get 
solved or get near to being solved It is human nature— 
at least it is the second nature of most men of the easy¬ 
going sort, who constitute the majority even among the 
intelligent and the cultured in every community—to un¬ 
consciously overlook or insensibly underrate lesser con¬ 
siderations when greater topics clamour for and demand 
the best part of their atloution. It is, further, not quite so 
manageable in practice, as some people may wish, to get up 
an adequate degree of earnestness and readiness for 
instantaneous action on these minor points, especially when 
they are in juxtaposition with burning themes, on which 
men of equal intelligence and equal honesty are radically 
divided and take opposite sides or are visibly unconvinced 
and therefore lukeworm. It may therefore not be an 
* altogether improper query whether—speaking seriously— 
there is uot something of a waste of power in vehemently 
enthusiug on those points or impatiently losing temper at 
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the paucity ol results^ do disproportionate to the strength 
of advocacy or disappointing when regard >s had for tho 
evident weakness of the case assailed. 

One serious drawback which, to my mind, has told 
heavily all along the line and is apt to tell equally so for a 
long time, if things are left as they are, is that in these 
minor* as in graver, matters the effort has been, almost 
solely, on the parti of mah’S; and it is a feeling, which I 
cannot got rid of, that, so long as is the ease, so long 
shall wo bo working as with tho lover without tho fulcrum. 
A good percentage or a strong contingent of self-reliant, 
self-respocting autl—let me add —seU-as.serti i e womanhood 
18 what 1 look upon as that fulcrum; and it is my con¬ 
viction that, with them for co-woi’kers and—if I may say 
so—for active and belligerent mal-contents, tho rate and 
amount of success ought to astound the scentic and tho 
sanguine alike. This indispensable and co-ordinate or con¬ 
tributory strength, at least in matters which involve their 
interests—and these cover most part of the battle-ground— 
can come about, only if we stoutly and sall-lessly resolve to 
r€*-habilitate our women—of course with such modifications 
as the altered conditions of the present day would necessitate 
rettpect of their claitns (1) education and (2) to pro¬ 
perty which they may^ consciontdy and correctly^ call their 
own ; for, 1 maintain,—and T hope soon to make it good— 
that the original, excellent provisions under tlioHe heads have 
been ingeniously whittled away and superseded—not to say, 
perverted—by later Smrithi-writers and Bmrithi-expound- 
ers in lugubrious, though honest, apprehensions of de¬ 
generate times, which they feared were coming after them, 
and which they set themselves the task of anticipating, 
according to their lights. 

If knowledge is power as held by Lord Bacon m the 
fulness of his philosophic wibdom and if prop<*rty is also* 
power as affirmed by Jjord Macaulay, on tho basis of bis 
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Htudy atul mastery of matters m which he was quite at 
homo, it cannot bo that those dicta are true only as reg'ards 
one-half of tho intellects on the Indian soil bat false as 
regards the other half. Nor am I woman enough to ex- 
porienoe that ignorance*, wedded to dependence on others 
lor even bare subsistHiico, is a boon conduciv-e to rirtuo, 
to happiness, to domestic duties and to the obligations of 
liospitality, laid specially on the Hindu liousewife by the 
Aryan Faith. • 

As an earnest of what might be accomplished 
by the two factors, rh.., education and possession of 
property which absolves the possessor from depeiid- 
unee, t'ven for bare sastenanc<*, on grasping, to-thc- 
woman-iiiggardly and autoctaiic male masters, one may 
poitil t(» how—even within tlie present very circumscribed 
opportnnities ami faeilitics—many a girl-widow in oui 
parts has been able to score in resisting tho relentless razor 
in its attempted havoc on her head of hair. Cases—by no 
moans 1 jo lew or disproportionate for the advautHge.‘ 
ssceiired—n\ay bo cited in which, when tho girls, far mow 
tliau their guardians and often in spite of those guardians 
pub their foot clown and claimed to hold their own agains' 
being disjjossessod of that “ ornament of nature ” along with 
the marriage symbol and other articles of embellishments 
ill the profaned name ot religion and of morality, the;) 
decisively had their own way, without themselves beia^ 
outlawed, or the familit‘S to which they belonged and thi 
circle of friends and acquaintances tliat mixed with thorn be 
iiig cut dead. hJven unlettered womankind have been foam 
to come round and become reconciled to the altered situa 
tion, when the revolt—I should prefer to call it tbeorusad 
—proceeded from tho would-be victims under the force 
ful inHuence of oven ihe present limited degree of oulture* 
* infcelligeueu ami of assured proprietary indopeudenoc— 
especially when the claimants to this iimnunity from th 
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inhuman treatment showed a decided ti'iidoncy towards 
a life of pJety and towards libor&ry and other innocently- 
diverting; pursuits. I d<^ not ssy that the rights of grumble 
went nnexercised. The priests, 1 dare say, (jnoted Vyasa’s 
text 

fin§f?q*Tawr5 scrj? f%«tsrar ?!«irii 

Vidhauakaharoehandho hharth^ihandhaija Jat/att^h, 

SiraS(tvaj)a»ain thnsmcifh kanjam ridkavaf/a iath.a. 

Mrauing :—'Phe hair of the widow inatle up into knots 
or plaits, would act as fetters on tin* husband. Hence the 
widow should cause her head to be shav«'d. 

The grandmothers of both sexes—ever on tlie alert to 
make a mickle of triHos—wore not slow to take solemn 
notice or thunder out their customary anathemas. Those 
good souls too, who are so intensely and heroically unselfish 
as to be habitually more busy with other people’s affairs 
than their own, readily contributed their expected mite to 
keep up the venerable nine days’ surprise and .ccaiidal. 
Faces were drawn, as in duty bound, abnormally long. 
Noses and ebins, as is their wont in such contingencies, went 
up high into the air, Th** waggish tongue, as usual, waxed 
censorious with redoubled captiousness, Jint ihe girls, 
calmly reliant on their innate or newly-jacipiired strength, 
stood their ground amt went through their period of 
tribidation and suspense, which they felt sure would be 
but shortlived, with exemplary patience and unperturbed 
equanimity. They were soon rewarded by what ought to 
be a sight to the gods. ^I'he distorted and upturned faces 
and facial furniture resumed their aocustomo<l dimensions 
and pose, while the voice of growl and gossip got lower 
and lower in key and finally died out into its wonted impo¬ 
tence* What has thus happened in n few cases in ouo sphere 
might happen again and again and in many inore spheres. 
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and turn hiio a rule what are now but exceptions—apart 
from what malog may choose to do or 'itot to do—if, as re¬ 
gards education and as regards property-independence, oar 
inoth<*rs, wives, sisters and daughters obtain their due as the 
descendants of the Aryans of old and if we, the males, 
would only abdicate a little of those all-absorbing sovereign 
rights which wc edaim for ourselves by the instinct of nature 
ftn»l by the prido and insolence of sex. 

For all this trcniondous handicap, 1 agree that it is 
highly expedient to be continually placing before the public 
eye, a list of wrongs—groat and small alike—that require 
to be righted, as serving the important purpose of remind¬ 
ing those concerned as to how much tif legitimate expecta¬ 
tions yel remains to be accomplished before a feeling of 
undisturbed complacency may be allowed to develop and 
8«-ttlc down. 

Now, as to wliat seem to mo to bo the graver problems. 
These an .— 

(1) Farly niarrittgos. 

(2) Re-marriages of widows. 

(•{) Ijiberty for our countr 3 »men to travel or sojourn 
in foreign lauds. 

(I) Wf>nieiFs rights of pro])ert\’^. 

(fy) Their culture. 

At any rate, those I select for consideration. I may 
premise, at once and as applying equally to four of these 
to]»ics, that on each of them, the last disputatious word, as I 
apprehend, has been already said from the point of view of 
Shastras on both sides. There is evidently no disposition ou 
the part of cither contending part^*^ to go over to the other or 
to lay down arms. There is no further resource or reason to 
be ransacked or brought forward. Each side has declared, 
at the top of its voice, that it is absolutely in the right and 
its opponent is egregiousl^’ in the wrong. The danger and 
risk, when matters have come to such a pass, are for things 
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to BO drift as to place men of moderate unsclfislinoss—-each 
as characterises most men in most matters even in the cal> 
tnred classes in a community—at a f^eat discount. The 
perilous chances are to alienate and scare away probable 
converts and such as are passings if I may say so, through the 
Chrysalis stage. Such men are too liable to be scandalised 
or deterred by the dilemma of either scoring for the honors 
of martyrdom involving a wholesale self-sacri/ico and an 
ostracism from thoir kith and kin or of finding themselves 
denounced and pilloried as miserable spool mens of unre¬ 
deemed self-seeking and unmitigated poltroonery. When 
things threaten to arrive at such a predicament, it is pru¬ 
dent that both the zealous party and the party jealous of 
them must rise superior to the purely ole mical function. 
Not only must they good-humouredly agree to disagree on 
the Shastraic issues, they must also take care not to lose 
touch of each other. They must shake hands and—apart 
from the contest on the direct issues debated between them 
—meet each other half-way ; for, it is quite out of the ques¬ 
tion that the apostles of change sliould retire from tho field, 
humbled and chagrined, or remain there, only to keep up a 
mock-fight to save appearances, all tho while chafing in¬ 
wardly under a sense of wasted energy or of unappreciated 
and thwarted labours. It is equally out of the (piestion that 
the passive upholders of tho sfatufs qno^ who have had an easy 
time of it all along, should sit doggedly whore they are and 
rouse themselves to action, only to repel attacks that might 
be delivered against them. In luy opinion, neither can afford 
to stand where they are. If tho former are pressing for¬ 
ward with a well-tilled programme, the latter cannot help 
realising that tho elements of disintegration have begun 
to shew themselves and tliat things are simply drifting 
without chart or compass. Both have thus active, • 
counteracting duties which they must neither blink nor 
shirk—to be consistent with tlieir respective faiths. May 
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thfly not revise their positions and their methods, decide 
upon what amount of Concession or recognition each might 
make or extend to the other, in a spirit t>f honesty, of 
calmness and of advance on right lines, and hit upon some 
harmonious action ? Heal success is barred or delayed 
by nothing so much as by the too common and too tempt¬ 
ing practice of belittling the opponent's arguments and of 
denying him credit for an attitude dictated by good 
faith, however erroneously. It has been well said 
and it is well to bear in mind that the faith of 
centuries is hard to root up and tho old are only the 
last to make changes. The lioait cleaves sometimes 
to a false doctrine rather than s(‘0 tho fabric, built up 
un tho foundations of the j)ast, totter and fall. If it 
is false, it will fall of its own weight and its votaries can 
neither save nor hinder.” What is thus affirmed of long¬ 
standing faiths may be, wutli equal warrant and with equal 
force, nflirmod of practices of ages—practices, which, by 
constant familiarity, have ceased to strike or startle as 
deformities or things which ought not to bo. In combat¬ 
ting these and such as these, fhore is little use in bandying 
hard words or imputing discreditable motives. Nor will 
it be of any avail to trust to time and go to sleep, as if it 
would anioliorato or work wonders by mere efflux. That 
which bids fair is effort—put forth patiently but not petu- 
lently—m fhr ahajx' of a 'narrowing of the ej^hei'e of conten¬ 
tion by separating the essentiTl and cardinal from the 
accidental and conventional in tho points under debate so 
that the parties, arrayed against one a nothor, might still 
continue in mutual touch and give rise to something of a 
homogeneous action by suffering their angularities to be 
gradually rubbed off and by helping to create a substantial 
* unity of purpose amid an apparent diversity of inclinations 
and views in other respects. 

To iny mind, such a narrowing of tho sphere of 
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contention has long suggested itself, revealing a moduit 
vivendi which foems to mo to deserve greater promi¬ 
nence and sturdier insistence than hithea-to and which 
is calculated to yield more fruit than has yet been 
liarvestcd. It may well be that 1 am too sanguine. It may 
equally be that I am under a delusion. I am nevertheless 
unconvinced that the plan 1 venture to lecoinmeud has 
had its full and fair chance or thab it should bo laid on the 
bholf, on any a priori giounds, as ft inanitestly unserviceable 
hobby. The present, however, is not the fir'^t time J am 
stating it. Not long ago, wlule on a professional visit to 
Masulipatam, I allowed myself to be drawn into ventilating 
it in a speech, which sutTered as 1 happened to deliver it 
extempore—^lacking then the example of great masters, who, 
despite their high and acknowledged powers ol elocution, 
uniformly and deliberately preferred, when they wished to 
avoid being mistaken by the outside world, the practice 
which has since been post-prandially chaffed (as 1 think) 
but classically stigmatised (as others fancy) as “ JVIanuscript 
eloquence.” I5ut my then auditors seemed to have been 
favourably impressed with what I said, and my friends, 
Mr. N. N. Ohose and Mr. SurendranaUi Banerjca—oven 
on the basis of the imperfect and, in some respects, an 
erroneous, account of my utterances—said a good word for 
the position I took—the former in the tersely written pages 
of his Indian Nation and the latter in one of his delightful 
feats in his special sphere, the public platform. These 
encourage me tore-state it in an unmistakable and ampli¬ 
fied form, with considerable additious which subsequent 
reading has bi^ought within my reach as having a bearing. 

Now, as regards early marriages. One of the grounds 
on which this system seems open to animadvertion is that it 
precludes the possibility of free, mutual choice on the part of • 
the wedding couple. To my mind, such an objection seems 
to be extremely wide of the mark and one that should be 
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put on one aide for the present and far a long time to 
come —for how long few can tell. I, for one, canno6 hopefully 
look forward to a consummation in this respect in anj 
near future. U’hc conditions of the Hindu Society, in so 
far us social intcrniiii^ling between the sexes is concerned, 
aro dead against it. Even if it stood by itself, the single 
lesson of kconly-sensitive feminine chastity—taught to 
almost every one of our women by the fact th^t their adored 
*Seetha of the Ibimayauu %*eiused to be borne away from 
Ijanka, the scene of pi’esont danger and possible death, 
even by Jlama^s immaculate and saintly devotee, Hanuiiian, 
on the ground of bis sex—is far too deeply rooted in their 
sense of projn’ioty and (‘stoem to permit of what may be 
genorically called courtship, which would seem to postu¬ 
late the irreducible niinimuiu that the blooming youths, 
contemplating matrimony, should not only be thrown into the 
companjr of each other but also bo now and then left alone tor 
mutual study and mutual understanding, wiihout shyness 
and without the j’C'^traint caused by the presence of third 
parties. As n companion case or converse instance 
of mala repugnance for a iimidcu who has been in the com¬ 
pany of a stranger, one may cite the fate which befell the 
princess Amba, whoso life is, so to speak, woven into the 
lives of Parasu Hama and Bhishma—heioes of whom even 
the least cultured Hindu knows and knows much. For who 
does not know that the maiden Amba was carried away with 
her sistrtis by the lunar hero, Bhishma, in order that his 
half-brothers might wed them—that on her disclosing to 
him her prior and plighted love for another, ho let her go 
so that she might join the object of her affections—and that 
the latter rejected her by reason of hor having remained, 
though for a brief period, in the custody of a stranger, 
c even although that stranger was a sworn-celibate of the 
aastet*est type. 

The whole tenor of the ideas and sentiments and of 
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th© ha>bit9 of tlioag^bt and feeling) governiog th© conduct 
and moulding th© relations of children towards parents 
among us, also militates against the speedy growtii of tho 
sort of individuality which the theory of mutual choice would 
presuppose. Equally adverse will ho the deterring influ¬ 
ence of the recorded accounts of daughters whom our 
women cherish as noble specimens of their sex and as the 
ideals their minds hover round or cling to, with all the 
glow of pride and keenness of pleasure* AVo read indeed of 
what is known as Swayamvara or the choice by the bride; 
but the best known instances, such as those of Keetha, 
Damayanthi, Draupadi and Rukmani, would, on examination, 
all be found to bo not strictly in point as examples of 
seloctioD, either independent of or in opposition to the pater¬ 
nal wish. Rigidly speaking, theirs were no Swayainvartis 
at all. On the conti'ary, they simply illustrate the several 
devices, adopted, not to override, but to give effect to tho 
wishes of the father by securing, within reach, tho presence 
of the bridegroom, rendered unattainable by one or other 
impeding cause, 'rhey are, if anything, examples of roa- 
cnrreiice and not of antagonism as between fathers and 
daughters, and of no sort of paternal coercion as regards 
the male consort* Reference is indeed made and approval 
is also accorded to what is styled Gaiidharva form of 
marriage, in our law-books* But this is, not only plainly 
pointed at, all the same, as a sort of left-handed alliance, 
but is also restricted, in terras, to the I'uling class, out of 
tho same motive whicli extended tho sacred name of wed¬ 
lock to Rakshasa and J’aisacha forms—forms which Mr. 
J.D. Mayne has chosen to describe as the lusts of the Ourang 
Outaug, but which, along with the (J^andharva, seem to me to 
be rather resolvable into a reluctant concession to Might, 
when the latter showed a recurrent propensity to trample 
over Right. Further more, it is a fact worthy of note that, 
in tho few instances of Gaudharva marriage which ere 
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recorded to have taken place^ the interviews between the 
pair were either stolen or accidental and unexpected, be¬ 
hind the back and without the sanction of parents or guar¬ 
dians. As to such a thing as honeymoon, it is wholely an 
unknown institution—the glamour and poetryof first promp¬ 
tings and gnsh of Jove being, as a rule, effectually checked 
by the occasions to meet and the latitude to mix being consi¬ 
derably reduced by tlio unavoidable presence of one or 
other of the members at a family group into which the 
young wife is transplanted amid environments calculated 
to make life prosaic and unsentimental and practical from 
the first—not tospeak of the leaven of spiritual and spiritual¬ 
ising elements, introduced by our forefathers into the insti¬ 
tution of man*iage and still not altogether out of it. 

Thus, it appears to mo that the models of womanhood, 
valued among our women, would conspire with other causes 
to tell on the minds of our girls hostilely to a develop¬ 
ment in them of an inclination to choose their own husbands 
—models which must operate unless and until they aro 
pulled down and smashed up, or until another Macaulay 
starts up to turn against oiir IthiJiasas, l^uranas and 
kindred writings his disastrous broadside of epigram 
and declamation without striving or caring to study their 
inner meaning—a luckily unlikely event in so far as the 
education of our fair sex is concerned. Another obstacle 
to the diminution or disappearance of paternal dominion 
is the widely-accepted belief that, on the paramount and 
well-known authonty of Manu and of many other promi¬ 
nent authors of Sinrithis, marriage is in the nature of 
the earliest sacrament (Samscara) for gilds, something 
like baptism for the Christian infant. It may bo that 
this is not consciously realised by our womanhood as a 
doctrine. But few that have noticed the sincere and ner¬ 
vous anxieties of Hindu mothers to see their daughters, 
early enough, outer the holy precincts of maiTied status^ as 
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I have had frequent occasion to do—quite apart from the 
desire to take advantagpe of eligible matches on worldly 
or prudential considerations—will hesitate to admit its 
secret, instinctive working as a powerful and efHcient^ 
though dormant, factor. Add to that belief, tho almost 
mandatory declarations in Smrithis that the father is bound 
to see to his daughter becoming a wife before three seasons 
elapse after puberty, with spiritual rewards—to him, tf> her 
and to their forefathers—attached lo the fulfilment of that 
duty and spiritual pains and penalties levelled against its 
default, such os the following ; — 

Parasava :— 

Ashtavarsha hliaveth goirtro vavavarahatliit roliinve 

Pasavartiha hhaiuth kant/a athaoorthwnvi rajaawaUu 

Mvaning :—A girl is termed (lowree when eight 
years old, Kohinee when nine years old, Kanya when ten 
years old, and a Kajaswala thereafter. 

BriJias'pathi :— 

Gowreein dadannnkapraahtani njlnitithum rohineem 
dadan 

Kanyam dadun hrahmalohtim ravravumthn rajaawalam. 

Meaning :—The gift of a (rowrec secures the celes¬ 
tial region Naka j tho gift of a Tloliineo secures the heaven 
Vykuntha; tho gift of a Kenya secures the regions of 
Brahma; while the gift of a Rajaswala entails an abode in 
hell. 

Parasara :— 
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MafJia chaiva pitha etmiva jyeshihabratha thathaivacha 

ThrayaM e 'narahnm yanthi drnshtva hanyam rajasva^ 
IcLKth’ , 

Moaning :—The father, the mother and the eldest 
brother, all the three goto hell by allowing a girl’s puberty 
to snporveno before marriage. 

'rhese eeom, by the way, to give us am inkling into one of 
the powerful grounds which accelerate marriages among us 
long before the girls fhight arrive at the ago to judge for 
themselves. All this has to be pulled up, root and branch, and 
cast away before the right of independent choice becomes 
approvingly exercisablo. I am afraid, besides, that, owing to 
these several causes which* I have glanced at, it will be as 
difficult for our girls to take to the foreign institutions of 
courtship, honeymoon and all the rest of it as it would be 
for their western sisters to forego them oi* to develop in 
themselves a penchant for a polyandi’ous life which every 
right-thinking person justly abominates. In the meantime, 
mon would not be wanting who, deriving their ideas from 
the pages of the every-day novels of the west, would take 
alarm, shako their heads ominously and mutter and 
reiterate tho wish that flirtations, Gretna Green alli¬ 
ances and runaway matches, which rise as bubbles and 
wavelets on tho rushing floods of fresh idoas, might never 
disturb the even tenor of the matrimonial stream in 
their midst. Let us put it seriously to ourselves whether 
wo consider ihin feasible within a measurable distance of 
time, 'fo my mind, there is, in all T have said, a cumulative 
argument against the expediency of retaining the objection 
in question on the cai'd. To enunciate our position so as 
to ward off such an alarm and keep down such a wish is a 
manifest duty, in order to give the explicit and public assur¬ 
ance that wo mean practical and practicable improvement 
and not merely a novelty and an innovation to which that 
character may or may not belong. 
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In maintaining this position, I by no means counten¬ 
ance tho baneful practice of child marriag'es which seem to 
spread fast in defiance of the thunders against them. The 
most cogent objection to that practice is that thereby wo 
are rearing up—iinconscioiisly but inevitably nevertheless— 
a baby-born nation, as Dr. Smytho—now in Mysore service 
and one whom I have known for a considerable time and 
learned to respect over since 1 began to know him—had 
the courage and candour to assert openly at a public 
meeting in Madras to tho chagrin of many who do not 
relish unpalatable truths. I too was among those who 
were pained by the statement; bub it was for tho reason 
that we have been unwittingly«working out such disastrous 
results. 1 would press this objection with all the vehe¬ 
mence of feeling and tho strength ot language I can com¬ 
mand. I am not indeed unalivo to tho motives which 
mostly—and 1 would add, venially—lead to such marriages ; 
and I must beg to diifer Irom those who, on that account, 
condemn the parents and guardians outriglit and in un¬ 
measured terms and deal out to those parents and gunr-< 
dians hard epithets. Neither by the employment of pungent 
adjectives nor by other efforts of rhetoric could we undo 
or replace their legal rights. 

To work a sure, steady and progressive change in this 
re.spect, effort must be made, iterated and ro-itorated to 
bring startlingly home to parents, iineducatod in lilnglish, 
how physical deterioration, in virtue of Nature’s unerring 
forces and stem, physiological laws, will grow more and more 
far-reaching and claim ever-increasing victims, dilapidated 
and stunted, as one generation succeeds another. 1 vividly 
remember how, so long back as five and forty years ago, my 
good and respected father ever had on his lips tho moral 

that (Kulaheena) i.e., lowness of extraction is 

more endurable than (Balaheena) i.e,, lowness of 

6 
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physical atifcngth, in tho choice of husbands for our girls* 
iCe both preached and saw it practised within the lamen¬ 
tably short span of Jife^ vouchsafed to h;in. 

That which lends color to attacks such as T have 
alluded to is that, in a few canes, girls are bartered for 
filthy lucre—though, oven this heartless procedure of turn¬ 
ing maidens into so many gold mines has a silver lining 
about it, in so far as it induces the disposers of them to post¬ 
pone marriage to thocnearest limits of puberty in order 
to command an abnormally high iiriee for them. Barring 
the few cases which lack this latter feature and barring 
also all the abominable cases in which girls in naive 
twelve are yoked to decrepit age with one foot in the 
grave, an unbiassed observation cannot help recognising 
that prudential considerations for the girl’s welfare, 
which is taken to comprehend her enduring, though 
not poetic, happiness, coupled with a nervous anxiety 
to see girls well-settled in life, underlie tho practice. 

In making Sir Joseph Graybrooko in Miss or Mrs. ” 
to tell his daughter ** My dear Child ! that is a matter of 
experience; love will come when you are married and in 
representing her aunt Miss Lavinia as adding Dear 
Natalie, if you i*emembered your poor mother as I remem¬ 
ber her, you would know that your father’s experience is 
to be relied on,” Wilkie Collins may be said to be 
unconsciously hitting off what most Hindu fathers say to 
themselves in selecting, for their dear ones, husbands, 
not only agreeable but also capable of keeping them in 
comfort—^with this difference, however, that the bride¬ 
grooms of their choice very seldom turn out such scoundrels 
as Richard Turlington. Further, there was quite as much 
practical truth as retort in the reply that tho Hindus 
learned to lo^e whom they married—a reply which is said 
to have been given by the late “Mr. T. Gopal Row, the 
foremost of the most sober*minded, clear-sighted, and 
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uaiversally-osceemed products of tho ^Madras TJuiversity, 
to a European friend who twitted him on bis cownfciymen 
not marrying whom they love. 

JSligible matches aroi further, not always ready at hand 
within the limits of the period of puberty—the Rubicon that 
should not be crossed. There is therefore an eagerness 
—not altogether unpardonable—to take time by the fore¬ 
lock and to bring about the tying of the indissoluble knot 
where there is an over-supply ot ^rls to cope with* This 
eagerness sometimes overshoot'-i th« mark by degenerat¬ 
ing into absolute baby marriages. But such a result is an 
abuse and is unquestionably regrettable ; but then it is, in the 
nature of things, vot altogether preventible, any more than 
fortune-hunting, title-hunting and other kinds of un¬ 
equal and unrelishod matches elsewhere are* I say this not¬ 
withstanding the impotent and easily-evaded make-believe 
of legislation by the Mysore Durbar. To most parents, thus 
limited to the period nt puberty for exorcising their right 
or rather for performing their duty, the differences in age 
between 5 or 0 on the one hand and 11 or 12 on the other 
would unfortunately convoy little appreciable meaning. 

The narrowing therefore of the sphere of contest in 
respect ot early marriages seems to lie in one or other 
of two things, without abstiacting paternal rights, with¬ 
out denying to fathers the credit of caring for the welfare 
of their children and without seeking or striving to 
invest our boys and girls with an unchecked piivilege of 
choosing their partners in life. Those two things are < 1) 
that our Brahmins should imitate tho Namburis in the 
Malabar Districts who disregard the limit of puberty and 
with whom, accepted as good r»pra«(Bramins) asthemselves^ 
they intermix and intordino as I am told, (2) that accept¬ 
ing that the rule to marry before puberty is insuperable 
and that a marriage attains hnality on the completion of 
the Sapteipadi—a stage in tho senes ot conjugal rites— 
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we should systematicallij and rigidly postpone consumma^ 
Hon which we can do with perfect i^npunity^ for some 
years after pubertyy i.e.^for ns many years as would insure 
against the physical deterioration, enlarged upon by Dr. 
Srayfche ay already alluded to. This, in my opinion, is 
one perfectly practicable modus vive7tdi for which we may 
hopefully and profitably agitato. Strictly speaking, the 
Brahmin alone has to raiiko up his mind in this respect in 
our Ih’osidenoy ; for the*tcxt which threatens degradation 
in ease of marriage after thfit limit is this ;— 

Parasara : 

Yastham samudwahef kanyam hrahmano madamohitah 

Astvmbhashyo hyapayihtheijassavipro vrishaleej)athih. 

Meaning :—That JJrahmin who, blinded by passion, 
marries sucli a girl (llajaswala) is unfit to mix with or eat 
with—such a one is called Vrishalecpathy. 

1 am aware that, notwithstanding the fact of Kshe- 
triyas, tho caste above thorn, not respecting any such limit, 
the Komaties, who claim to rooresent in this Presidency 
the third of the four recognised Hindu castes, as also all 
castes in Bengal and elsewhere, equally rigidly observe 
this rule and that m«any, even among the classes who do not 
consider themselves bound by such a rule, do, in practice, 
behave often as if it was obligatory on them. It goes with¬ 
out saying that the task to shake themselves out of suoh a 
practice is, on that account, more easy tor them. If they 
would not go this length, which they have an unqualifiied 
liberty to do, may I not point out to them that, even with 
their self-imposed restraints, there is nothing to handicap 
them, if they resolve to assimilate themselves to the bulk of 
the non-Brahmin Hindus, so far as to defer consummation, 
as I have just suggested to the Brahmin to do. To inaugu- 
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rate this departure, little more than a convention or 
compact among^ the leaders in each interdining^ set or class 
to stand by one another or rather to sit and mess by the 
side of one another is needed ; and it wore to be devoutly 
washed that no considerable part of these sets and classes 
would hesitate or lose further time to join hands in this 
respect. Merc mob-holp or the co-operation of illiterate 
relations will never do. That will bo like a wave of 
caprice. It may ebb and recetje as fast as it may How 
and advance. It may oftoner do harm than ^-ood, being 
invariably led by private and personal regards rather than 
by public and impersonal or altruistic considerations. It is 
too fickle, too weakly-grounded, and too unsubstantial 
to be depended upon. If men, keen about the aineliora< 
tion in question, yet see reason to fight shy of my proposal, 
there is another on the question of commensality, which 
offers a solution—cornrncnsality happening to be, rightly 
or wrongly {wrongly as I tliink) the pivot on which all re¬ 
form is made to turn. It applies to this and many others 
which I shall deal with in this paper. 1 may therefore 
once for all formulate and dwell upon it in this coniioctioii, 
so that 1 may simply refer to it, by and by, as occasion 
may arise to quote it as a solution. 

Of commensality, there are two views to take. But, 
before noticing these views, lot us see what the essence of 
the objection is. It is little more and little less than this 
that food; which is unexceptionable on any ground of its 
inherent properties, becomes contaminated by being taken 
in company with one who has sinned against a Shastraic 
rule. On the very face of it, the objection is no higher 
than a conventional one; for it would be ridiculous to hold 
that an article of eonsumption, acceptable in all other res¬ 
pects becomes metamorphosed into something iutriusically 
deleterious by reason of the mere toach, look or proximity * 
of a person^ obnoxious as above noted. Taking it then ass 
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a conventional c*anon^ the next question is who is to use it 
and for what purpose. As I have said, there are two views 
to take. The view generally entertained about it is that it 
is a priviJefre with which society is armed and which is 
granted or withheld by society as such, in proof of its con¬ 
donation or condemnation of a person who incurs its dis¬ 
pleasure by offending against one or other of the rules, the 
observance of which it has the prerogative to enforce. To 
my mind, this is a grievous mistake, as, on a comprehension 
of the true scopo of our Shastras, the society is nowhere 
constituted into a tribunal with an inherent jurisdiction to 
exercise any collective power of pronouncing outlawry, as I 
shall soon endeavour to show. In the meantime, let us 
assume it to bo correct and see what honest way is open to us 
to overcome the barrier thus interposed. To look upon it 
as/hr* oac arbitrarily-devised mode of signifying the plea¬ 
sure or displeasure of Society, would be a palpable error. 
On the contrary, it is, at best, only one oict of the few signs 
aibd tokens by which aloofness from unclean persons— 
unclean in the t^'yeof the Saslras in a certain sense and for a 
certain purpose—is secured. I say advisedly that commen- 
sality is only one of the signs and tokens ; for, there were 
others which exemplified a greater rigour of avoidance in 
times gone by, but which have silently dropped into disne- 
tude and become obsolete. The following verses are in 
point:— 

Daraaara :— 

"^cirqt i 

^ ^ NO ^ 

Thyajetthesum krithayuge threthayam gramamuthsruyeth 
Dwapare kulumekumthu kartharam thit halau yuge* 
Meaning : Avoid tho country in Kritha Yuga, the 
village in Tretlia Vuga, the family in Dwapara and the 
sinner alone iu Kali Y uga. 
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in^««Rwr?i*r qfn% «fioTT II 

JKxitlie fWb'fMui^hanaiheva threthayam 8f^aTsa^i^tnathn 

Dwapare thtrannwnadaya Jcalaupathathi hamiana. 

Meaning I Ono bocomon a sinner in Kritlia Yugaby 
merely speaking* (to the sinner), in Tretha Yiigaby toncbing 
(him), in Dwapara Yaga by partaking of food (from him 
and in Kali Yuga by committing sinful acts. 

J^Tofp.—As MadJiavacharya nnd others liavo explained, 
the substance of the above verses may bo pat thus;— 

(1) Wliercas in Kritha, Tretha nnd "Dwapara Ynga*^, 
one becomes a sinner by merely talking to, touching and 
eating the food of, a sinner, in Kali Yuga, ono becomes a 
sinner only by committing acts of sin. 

(2) Whereas in Kritha Yuga the whole kingdom 
(wherein the sinner resides), in Tretha the whole village 
(where the sinner livt h in Dwapara the whole family (to 
which he belongs) must be shunned (to escape taint), in 
Kali Yuga wo have tmly to shun the actual sinner. 

This is not all. Even the rules which relate to the 
question of permissible food are demonstrably in the obso¬ 
lescent stage—a circumstance which must be evident to the 
least observant, when he notes how, out of the interdicted 
edibles and drinkables, onions, potatoes and other articles of 
consumption among the solids and aerated wateia among 
liquids, though bottled by hands, whoso touch is proscribed 
for the Kali Yuga, are**~to instance a few out of many— 
freely used by many who were once squeamish about 
them. Surely the libeity, thus enjoyed as to things re¬ 
garded as initinftically objectionable may, with a safe con¬ 
science or rather without any subterfuge or charge of 
evasion, take the farther form of eating by the side of a 
person, who, if I may say so, is only metaphorically tainted. 
In these ciroamstances, it will be a clear narrowing of the 
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sphere of con^onlioTij if fche prohihitiOH 8*s to mterdiDiog 
goes the way that its companion-prohibitions have gone, 
with the single exception of intermarriage which, by the 
way, involves many other, complex and personal considera¬ 
tions, than that the youth concerned is open to exception, 
in the light of whatShastras counsel—though even in this 
excepted sphere* of action, I can cite a number of instances 
showing that considerable latitude and laxity have sot in 
and are unconditioiially^ssented to, which are diametrically^ 
opposed to the Shastraic utterances in that behalf. Let then 
the sets which now interdine unite, covenant, and practi¬ 
cally bring into vogue this narrowing of the sphere of con¬ 
tention ; for, whut a convention may make, it can well un¬ 
make- 

Such a task may receive a»i impetus, without any rea¬ 
sonable fear of doing wrong, if the second and the other view 
oi eommcnsality, viliich I shall })rocoe(i to propound as the 
more accurate one, commands acceptance. Paradoxical as it 
may sound to many, it is a fact—quite capable of proof— 
that rights of individuality are nowhere so fully vouch¬ 
safed or so thoroughly^ acknowledged as in the Shastras as I 
read them — it lK*ing left to each man to work out or to 
wreck hia salvation and Ins tempoial well-being, of which 
the former is particularly set forth as tho inling end and 
aim ()f all earthly existence and which he is reminded of, in 
connection with almost every event or incident of life— 
great and small. The vShastras give him the rules, give him 
the chance and give him the advice to qualify for and 
strive towards that goal; but, at the same time, it leaves 
him tho option to utilise them according to his pleasure 
and to the best of his power, except in one particular 
which will he presently noticed. They do no more and 
they pi'ofess to do no more. The following texts bear me 
out in this construction : 
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Apasthamha Sutras :— 

tsw*jfgsr^ qwqftftd aa: «k4- 

<K«5»«ioi sirfS as aai aft gsqri^ aafggraftfa 

Bi?rq?r^- awa!q5aq?®Tq5qt?§qr II 

Sarvavarnanaui Nv^atliarmanttshfane paramaparimi- 
fhnm sttlchtini thathah pnrivrithow karmaphalaseshe^ia 
jathi'ni roop7im rarnam halnm nudhahi pragnam drnvycmi 
dharmannshtlianamithi j}rafhipa&yath<> thachchalcrai'athu- 
Ithnijar lokayos sukha va rnrthafht\ 

Mfmihig : l^y acting n)) to t]io rult*H proscribed for 
tlio sov(‘ral Vanias (oa'^tos) and Asranias (orders), not 
only does otornal liappinoss aw ail a porson in the next 
world, lint ho also socures in this world on re-lnrtli such 
g-ood Iriiits as gocnl lincago, good looks, good ouste, good 
physifpio, good iniolloot, wealth, <S:o. 

Ma }in — 

3?r^KTfi«7%?Trg ^r^r^rcfn'cercTT;5T5TT: i 

sir^i^r^cCT^^oi^ d 

Arharaf lahiigal ho hgagurac ha) atltocpsithah prajah 

A oil a )'addh a na ») a ksh ayga rii Ac/i a rohyath yn lakshan am. 

Moaning : By Acliara (conduct according to 
Shastraic rules) js attained long litb, good progeny, endless 
w'ealth, &c. 

cr:i^¥rrjfn‘^enc! II 

Duraeharolii pnrnsho loko Idiarathi ^lindifliah 

Dnlikhahhiign rha safJiaih tun rgadhifho/pagttrevacha. 

Moaning —H\ improper conduct, a person becomes in 
this world odious, unhappy, si( kly and short-lived, 

Kauica :— 

«5Rq'?ft5qrqt^ || 

7 
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AaatiCLchchaya'tiaddanath ealla^ath sdhahhqjanath 

SanhranKintheeha papani thylahindurwamhhai^, 

Metming : By sitting with him (the Binner), hy 
by his sifio, by making gifts to him, by talking to hitSl, 
eating with him, sins spz^d themselves like dsrops Of oil 
water. 

Srihaspaihi :— 

qigtsireqni^’fr?!* II 

Yehasayj/asanam pnnJethyhhandam pankthyannamiftra^ 
nctm. 

Yajanadhyapaneyonifithadhacha mha bhojanam 

Navadha awtharah proliJio va korthavyodhamysaaha. 

Meaning : Sleeping on tlio same bed, sitting on the 
same seat, partaking of food from tho same vessel, eating 
in a lino at a general repast, helping in the performance* 
of religious rites, giving lessons in Vodas, and interdining 
—in these nine re&pcots, you should avoid contact with a 
sinner. 

Dcvala :— 

«?m<Trwn<i5ir^?rr5 II 

Sallapoapar{ia7iinvasath ftaha f^ayt/aaana^anath 

Yajanadhyapanadyaimath papamsnnkramathe nrunam. 

Meaning : Hpeakitig with a sinner, touching him, 
being within roach of his breath, sharing in the same bed, 
sharing in the same seat, intt*rdining with him, helping 
him in the performance of religious rites, giving him 
lessons in the Vedas, intermarrying with him, are ways of 
contracting sin 

In the Brahmin preceptor Hukra Chariar sanctioning 
the marriage of his daughter with the fCshetria monarch 
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I Tftyatlil who demurred |o take the etep ou tbegrouud that 
I it inverted the Shaetraie order^in the tiage Vyasa auihoit* 

^ mug 0rowpadi to wed the five Faudavas^ aotwithetaadlug ^ 

I that polyandry was forbidden^in the holy VaeMita 
I taking for eqim>rt an unhallowed ChandaH^and la the 
I Brahmin Pandit Pandita Hat uniting himself to the Klaho* 
medan princess Lavangi and throwing down the gauntlet 
for those who contended that he thereby outraged Hindu 
faith—in these and similar acts of Ibeming defiance of tho 
Shastras, we recognise au uiiequivoce.1 declaration of in¬ 
dependence as though iho sway of Sinrithis were, strictly 
speaking, optional. It would, in my judgment, not bo a 
tenable argument to say of these and the like that they 
were the deeds of towering personalities who rose superior 
to the petty little rules, meant for the common herd, 
just as a giant would pass through a gossamer network 
of cobwebs spun by the most skilful of Hj)iders; for, law 
is no respecter of persons, be their mental and moral al¬ 
titude however exalted; and au obligation is an obliga¬ 
tion all the same, on all. Nor do 1 think that tlio text 
which tells us to do as groat men and uol as they do, 
affords any explanatioji; for it looks to me rather to be 
but the later outcome of a policy to discourage isolattd 
instances of defiance of Shastras, whimsically aud in a spirit 
of levity. 

It is perhaps in recognition of this aspect of the 
Shastras that an eminent fShastraio expounder, whose name 
or treatise I cannot just now recall or lay my bands on, 
enunciated the thesis that they discharge a threefold 

function, {.c., they are in part H^HTWrcT* (sovereign-like), 
in part (friend-like) and in part 

a winsome damsel-like), the plain English of which classifi¬ 
cation is that they are partly authoritative, partly advisory, 

* Prabhttflammitlu. t HithcasammithL X 
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and partly persuasive, 'riiey are obviously authoritative 
of course where they convey dictates to emblems of 
temporal power, bow to settle reciprocal rights among the 
members of a family, how to decide the rights of the family 
as against an outcaste, whose fall entails his extinction in 
it, how to adjudicate upon and decide disputes between 
man and man and how to punish crimes and misdemea* 
Hours. Peyond these limits, which might be compendiously 
designated as defining* the domain of civil rights, the 
Shastras seem to me to fall under one or other of the 
remaining two heads. Even whore they sound autho¬ 
ritative in these other matters, they will bo found, on 
examination, to be but ennons which one ought to conform 
to, at the peril to oiie^s spiritual welfare and at the risk of 
one being shunned—not by the rank and file, and much 
less by the tag-rag and bob-tail, of oiie^s caste, sect or creed 

—but by pious men— called and so forth in 

the Srnrithis—who strive to live the life, such as is mapped 
out and held out as b(*autifiil by the Aryan faith to each 
of its adherents. A man’s salvation of his soul and the 
advancomeiit of his temporal interests are indisputably his 
own concern ; and I believe that it will bo conceded on all 
hands that no otlier man—much less any collection of 
}i^en—has any right to coerce him or punish him 
in these respects. Kven on tlio moniontous affair of 
preparing himself hero for the hereafter, the Shastras 

appear to me to be but like a friend, and 

no more. Whether I am correct or incorrect on this point, 
itis,l think, abundantly clear that, in all other matters 
he is a thorough free-agont to make or mar himself. From 
such a right in ono man, it is but a corrollary ,that every 
other man has an identical right to do as he pleases. It 
follows then that if truly pious men—SadhavahCBf'sI^Oand 

* Sadhavali. t SishtAh. t Mithjrammithl. 
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Sisthah ftjgr of the Sinritliis—^see fit to avoid a delinqnent, 
they do so in self-defence, i.c.y compelled by an honest de¬ 
sire to safeguard themselves against what they regard as 
contamination, imperilling their best interests. The dullest 
man must note the broad and marked distinction that exists 
and is discernible between this conduct and the Ho-callod 
ostracism of tlie })re3eiit day by a pack of ignorant or 
spiteful persons, not often ono-teuth as good as the one 
they persecute, taken all in all.* Their pretensions nro 
entirely without warrant and without foundation. 

l*araNara 

5rrTq q i 

ir%(%%qr Srefttg ?rs?T5r: 11 

Chathivai'ova ihrai/o va'pi yam Itrooynrvcflaparayoh 
t*^adharma ithivigneyoh nctharysflni sahasrasah. 
Meaning: That which four or three persons well 
versed in tbe vedas declare is to be viewed os law—not 
anything else although declared even by a thousand. 

aiqgteifg eSqa snqijnqir: I 
qftqfq q ii 

Atlia oorthirofil thii ye viprali Iceralam 'nwmadharakah 
Pariffhattwai/i na thfshwasthi sahasmgnnifhf'^liu ape- 
M* cining ; Jlenceforth,nominal Brahmins, even although 
they count by thousands, shall not possess the character of 
a Pari^iliad (an assembly for solving Uliarma). 

Yatha kashtamayo hasthee yatha charmamayo inrLgah^ 
JBrahmanasfhieanadkrcyanaftfhrayastlu namadharakah. 

Meaniitg ; Just as is an elephant made of wood and 
just as is an animal (deer) iormed out of skin, so are no¬ 
minal Brahmins uninitiated (in the Vedas}. 
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"JiFssir: iTii{«iK<cr: i 
Si'S^t: qrqtRflfoTta^ar *h«k qg: ii 

rrayaschitliavi }>rayachantli i ye dwijoh naniadharakah, 

Tha flwijah papakvurmanassmetha narakam yayuh. 

Meaning : Whenever nominal ilrahmnis prescribe 
penance, they thereby become simiers and they are doomed 
to Hell, 

It may not be out oj place here to explain the only 
trace of an organisation which the Shastras couiiieDance, 
vtA., a Paiishat, as it is technically termed* lo begin with, it 
has no inherent power to call itself into being. It is the 
outcome*-—the sheer outcome—of the man wdio considers 
himself a sinner and who wishes to regain his lost position, 
out of qualms of conscience and out of a desire to resume 
the duties and the course of life, prescribed to every Aryan. 

Varamira :— 

«qq4?<Tf^ar>»it II 

Ff’ciarf'(/rt)if/ar/c? itf^liain dharmaeasthram vijaiuxtham 
Swadharmamfhai^ipranam srraTcum papmn nivedayetk. 

Mvaiting : A sinner should confess his sin to Brah¬ 
mins versed in the Vedas and the Vedangas, acquhinted 
with the principles of the Hharma Sastras, and devoted to 
the rules of life prescribed for them. 

Paraearn : — 

a»aarsnqq!?noit strOnit^rq^fiRrg i 

qftqeqqTsr«T& ii 

-4 vratha namamanthranam Jath imathropajecvhiam 

iS aha s ra s Obsa tneth an am pa risha thwani nav idyathc . 

Meaning : Those that do not live up to the rules of 
their order, those who have not been duly initiated, those 
that live nominally according to their caste, are unfit for 
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the function of a paris^liat, even although they muster by 
thousands. 

arqf«mq^55i: li 

Ag'iUkthii'a dhat'i^uisaethrani prayaschittham dadathyyah 
Prayaschithee hJiavefh poothah hilhishum parbihadcrajcth. 

Meaning ; Kvon although tlio peiianco is prescribed 
by a man ignorant of the Dharma^Shastras, th# peuitent 
becomes purified, though the sin attaches thereby to the 
person that so prescribes. 

Note : Tlie significaiico of this verso lies in the pro¬ 
minence it has given to tho penitent's attitude. 

Bo it noted—and this cannot be too emphatically pointed 
out—that it is the penitent sinner and none else who can 
convene a Parishat and that it is from his voluntary sub¬ 
mission and from no other source is its power derived. 
In this respect, though in this respect alone, a Parishat 
is like arbitrators, wdiose jurisdiction to adjudicate 
is conferred by tho partif^s to a dispute, by the exer¬ 
cise of their volition and by that alone. But, unlike 
arbitrators, the Parishat has no disputes to set at rest 
and no blame to apportion or to lay on this or that of the 
contending parties, each of whom claims approbation of 
verdict as against the other. The Parishat, on the contrary, 
has as hia premiss that he who convenes it confesses him¬ 
self to bo in the wrong and only seeks that the fitting 
atonement for that wrong may be indicated to him. It is, 

I think, self-evident that a machinery, thus constitiitod, and 
constituted for such a purpose can have no power to penalise 
or chastise; and, save and except this machinery, no other 
is contemplated or warranted by the Shastra'^. 

In these circumstances, the power to excommunicates or 
pronounce verdicts of guilt or innocence, claimed by or for 
the heade of mv-tts and the leaders of the several sects is a 
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downrig’hfc iisur;)ation, originating in ignorant surrender on 
tho part of tIios<‘ over whom they exercise control. Such 
a surrender and such a tyranny do but afford an illustra¬ 
tion of the sage saying that the slave makes the tyrant and 
not vice rertta. 

It may be asked how has it conn* about, that caste- 
meetings are held and the power of and of similar 

prcdendei;^ to authority is invoked to bring breakers of 
caste-rules to }>ook. iCain inclined to think—and it may 
b(‘ a mere specnlation on my part, though I trust a specula¬ 
tion not altogether without the semblance of warrant—that 
tho higher castes—ignorant of their privileges—have ser¬ 
vilely, though insensibly, imitated tho non-dvija popula¬ 
tion, which, for want of other recognised guides, has long 
been in tho habit of electing its headmen and convoking 

caste-assemblies—called (Jathi cootam)"^to ad¬ 

judicate ^)n the tlmusand and one tlispules which arise 
among them, not on caste questions only but also on many 
others, foreign to them. 

On the important ground that thereby wo shall avoid 
outraging but shall, on tbe contrary, nourish, foster and 
conserve feelings of self-respect and discourage the growth 
or spread of dissimulafion I lay superlative stress on this 
method of getting rid of the existing emV>ftrgo on 
coinmonsality, and every right-minded man must decidedly 
prefer it to the prevalent jilan of requisitioning the moon- 
shiue of an expiation. The origin and motive of all penance 
is primarily penitence, without wliich all acts of atonement 
are a hollow pretence, if not also an impudent mockeiy. 
Now, let us put it to ourselves whether we are so blind as 
not to know that nine men out of ten, who consent to go 
through the formality of pnreficatory rites are really proud 
of tho conduct for which they profess to subject themselves 
to those rites and whether they are not laughing in their 
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sleevOft at the folly, the simplicity and the easily«grati6ed 
formalism of those who ask to be thus deliberately cajoled 
or imposed upon. The degradation of the soul and the 
lowering of character involved in an affectation of repent* 
ance or in conduct implying repentance when none 
is really felt or when there is an inward chuckling over the 
success of an undisguised r^ise are too much of a price to 
pay for what is literally selling one’s soul for a mess of 
pottage. The threatened demoralisation and callousness to 
moral sensibilities, consequent on this sort of diplomatic 
stooping to conquer, must make us strike* a halt betimes, i.r,, 
before we become largely committed to lives of plausible 
falsehoods and to a course of pious frauds. Let ns be done 
with the policy of hood-winking the unwary U'st we end 
with hood-winking ourselves and vitiating our moral sus¬ 
ceptibilities. It rests, nut on individual effort, but on the 
leaders of inter-dining classes who have it in their power 
to unite in solidarity as I have humbly recommended and 
to make it no longer n *cessary for honorable mem to debase 
themselves and go through a feint—excepting always that 
pioqs men who, iii good faith, regnrd the iniiovatot* as 
tainted and tainting, shall be free to stand aloof. 1 know 
that life is a series of compromises. What I reeoininehd is 
also a compromise, which will possess all the merits of a 
compromise witliout the demerit of compromising those who 
accept it or acquiesce in it. 

Next, as to i*e-marriage of our widows. Here again, 
there is room for narrowing the sphere of contention. Des¬ 
pite all that is asserted to the contrary—on the meaning of 
divers words and on the interpretation of divers texts— 
the single fact that there is a distinct and recognised status 
conceded (1) to the Punarbhu, a twice'married w'omau, as 
distinguished from Swairini” (adulteress) and vidhava ” 
(widow) and (2) to Pownarbhava, son of a twice-married 
woman marking him off from a " Kunda ”, bastard son 
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born of a married woman and Golaka ” bastard son 
begotten on a widow, would seem fairly to establish 
beyond all cavil, that re-marriages of women were in 
vogue for all practical purposes of life at one period in 
the history of our people. The sole question therefore 
is how to revive it and what prevents the revival. 
^J’hatthe Pownarbhavas were declared unsuitable for conse¬ 
cration at Shraddhas need not trouble us’; for so wore also 
many of legitimate extraction, on the ground of ignorance 
of the Vedas and on other grounds, whicli—be it said by the 
way-—did not then and do not now in the least disqualify 
thorn for commensality on all ordinary occasions. We 
should, J suppose, be quite content—at least as an initial ex¬ 
pedient*—to see the children of ro-married women lifted 
above proscription and assigned just the status and privileges 
which Namadliraka Brahmins and like Hindus now occupy 
and enjoy. Now, the prohibition against the recognition of 
the practice in the present day rests on a text of Smritln- 
writer Kratu ainl on a list of things forbidden for the present 
Kali Vuga, i e., the Yuga in which wc live—a list drawn up, 
it is said, in the beginning of our Yuga by a eonclavp of 
unnamed sages, for whom authority is claimed on a Sutra of 
Apasthambha. 

II 

Dha rmajnasamayah pramanam Vedascha, 

Meaning : The verdicts of men versed in Hharma are 
as authoritative as the Vedas. 

That list 1 do not reproduce hero as it is ready to 
hand in nearly all the Nibandhanu Grandhas or treatises, 
in print. 

To the prohibition thus laid down, it is bad logic to 
deny a binding force (as is often done) on the principle 
enunciated in tho following verse. 
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iSangraha 

iSruthiamrithi purancahu viruddheahu paraaparam 

I*oorrampoorvam haleeyaaayathithi ngayavido vidtih* 

Meaning : Learned iiieii have said that where there is 
a contradiction umong Sruthi, t^mrithi and Parana, each 
foregoing one is stronger than whiA follows, 

I .sa;y*it is l)a<l logic, principally because it is a fallacy 
to talk of a contradiction between propositions which arc 
con’elated as a general rule and as an exception grafted on 
that rule for a specific period as in this instance ; for an 
exception must axioiuatically place limitations on the rule 
and must, to that extent, override it. A contrary supposi¬ 
tion must bo palpably absurd as getting rid of all possi¬ 
bility of laying down exceptions, besides convicting our 
voluminous Snirithi and Puranic writers of having been so 
many purposeless and laborious trifiers. I would there¬ 
fore unconditionally accept.the authority of the exception 
and,seek a clue to an honest way out of it, just as the father 
of Vikramarka must have found to marry wives from castes 
below his and just as Sri Sankara, Sri Karnanuja and other 
universally-respected personages must have discovered 
for entering tlie order of Sanyasins—in the face of the fact 
that the course they respectively pursued was inhibited in 
the same identical list. Is there then any analogous, justify¬ 
ing course available to the reformer of the present day ? It 
has long struck me that in all cases in which there is a wide¬ 
spread repugnance for anything laid down in the Smrithies 
there is, on the unequivocal authority of an eminent Smrithi 
itself, which will be presently cited, a perfect right or 
rather a manifest duty to over-ride it. The text which 
allows or prescribes this course might well be re¬ 
lied on as our sheet-anchor, provided we feel sure 
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that the condition precedent, viz,, of a general anti¬ 
pathy, does in fact exist—a condition prece¬ 

dent which is indispensable to safeguard majorities from 
being bored by the tyranny of minorities. I assume that, 
in respect of interdicting our women from re-marrying, 
there is such a general antipathy and X point to the text 
whose authenticity, authority and applicability to cases 
such as tlie present have been placed beyond doubt by 
interpretation and illustration by many recognised writers, 
notably by the widely-esteeiued author of the MiTakshara. 
The text runs thus :— 

Yay'naoalhya :— 

AsH'nrgyaui loka ridwisk I iim dkainnainapyacherenjia- 
thu, 

Mf-niLuuj : One should ceaho to do that act which is 
calculated to bar entrance into hea\en or is generally felt 
to be repugnant notwithstanding it may be laid down as 
Uliarma. 

In three different contexts and for three different pur¬ 
poses, the authcjr of Mitaeshara has cited and applied this 
text so far as 1 am awai*e, viz :— 

(i) In deciding that shares of sons are equal at par¬ 
tition (‘ontrary to Manuks declaration that a larger share 
shall go to the eldest son, 

(*2) In setting aside a certain I'ule as to jjollution 
which it is needless t<» enunciate here, 

(3) And in giving hisaptjroval to the uon-obsorvaiice 
of cei’taiii prescribed rites of ancient dates. 

In bringing the rule against the remari'iage of our 
widows within the purview of the text in question, there 
ought further to be the utmost readiness, as already a good 
part of the rule has been an actual dead-letter for ages 
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past; for, thouj^h, oii the texts of ICasyapa and Bodlia* 
yana, which I subjoin, tlicrc were seven classes of Punar- 
bhus, nearly half the number have been clean outside the 
ban for hundreds of years, if they ever were under it. 

Kasijapa .— 

iRsqf: sr^jffur*. WSfsiHT: I 

qr^^qtfoig^rasBr i 
qftnarqr^g ii 

Sapfha paiumt'hharah kaiit/ah I'arjaneeynh krdculhamah 

Vavhadatta inanodatta Icrithakou thnkawa'ngafa 

Uddkabpai\sitha ycudia yarha paniyrUieethika 

Agnim parigatha yacha juDiarhhooh prasavachvya* 

Meaning ' —Panurbhu\a ^irls are of seven classes, and 
bein^ base on^lit to bo sliiiniusl (in marriag’o), verbal- 

ly-^ivoii, iuciit«ny“gi'’i*n^ one who has had the inatri- 
inonial wrist-thread put on, one given Avith the pouring of 
walc‘r, one accepted by tlie hand by the bridegroom, one 
who has gone round the bridal fire fouo who lias passed 
the fSapfapadi) and one who is born of a punarbhii. 

Bodhayanah Sntra .— 

qT»^r»i^ii?:?rfra qfwar eH*f q^ i 
fiiT%ar gtfrr Jifrar%fc? i 

3 !i 4 ; at gflfqr naif Hsiil (^5=^5 11 

Vagdattifh maiKniatiognhn pai igatha saptanianipa^ 
dam 

Nihita himktah gidhf^ethagarhah prasooiha chethi 
Hapth avi dh ah 

Punarhhooh tham grihfxfJuca na prajam na dharmam 
vindeih. 

Meaning : —Verbally-given, meutally-giveti, one who 
has gone round the bridal fire, one avIio Iiuh completed 
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Uw Saptiipacif ceremony, one who has .sexully known man. 
Olio who has conceived, one wlio has borne children. These 
are the seven classes of Punarblm. h5y marrying; them, 
neither lawful prog;eny nor Dharma would result. 

There are indeed some, who—deeply impressed with the 
fact that many a widow actually fulfills, in Hindu families, 
ilia benevolent and noble function of the " Maiden-aunt” and 
of a gfuardian an^jfol of young* couples who set up separate 
homes of their own—mfght entertain the selfish fear that 
those liuiminc classes might du indie in numbers if not into 
nothing, in case widows were gi\eTi the chance to marry 
again. '^I’o take aw^ay motives or facilities for the develop¬ 
ment and miilti])licity of such angelic characters might in- 
det‘d be a general misfortune, though to bo governed by 
such a consideration, would be to put tin* happiness of 
others before the happiness of the widow's themselves ; no 
body—either of legislators or of ordinary men—lias the 
shadow of a right to insist on such a slavery or to stem the 
tid(‘, if it should swell, surge and advance. Hut, in my 
humble judgrnmit, no such tremendous result would follow. 
Hxcept wIku'c tenderness of age supplies the motive power, 
and except when the sweets of married life were utterly 
nil tasted, the gloomy vaticiiuitions in cpiestiun are unlikely to 
be veritiod in results. Our national touiporanient is against it. 
TJirow open tlie portals, and you will nevertheless find that 
few and far between—except in respect of the above excep¬ 
ted exceptions—w’ill bo the instances of advantage being 
taken of tlio new liberty. Ho we not know that a great 
niany of the men among us, who are entitled to take 
fresh wives in supersession of or in succession to prior 
wives, are averse to do it f Do we not know also that, even 
among the nations, amongst whom widowhood is no badge 
of unfitness for matrimony, there are heaps of women who 
do not care to enter upon a conjugal life, after losing the 
objects of their first clioice ? The passions of the flesh do 
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not always overmaster the pleasures of an intellectual kind 
where the resources for the latter have been fairly develop- 
ed, while the joy of playing the angel of unselfish goodness 
is keener than the relish for carnal gratification* If^ there¬ 
fore, there are among us any number of male persuasion, who 
are oppressed by the fear in question, they may rest assur¬ 
ed that their interests w ould remain best prc^tected, notwith¬ 
standing all that men and women, legislators and refor¬ 
mers, might do tending to the contfary. 

Thus then there is an honest mode of reviving a prac¬ 
tice once prevalent, and no one need be under any appre- 
liension of incurring sin ; for, whatcvei* act w’as once 
consonant with loyalty to Hindu faitli, must—other things 
being equal—be no loss consonant with it in the present day. 
Here again, the amelioration will be an accomplished fact, 
if a convention or compact among iiitc'rdining classes, such 
as I liave alluded to as regards early marriages, takes 
place and is given piViCtical efteci to. Kven if such men 
tire not prepared to enter into such a cmivention or com¬ 
pact, there is the other solution, in respect of commonRA- 
lity, wliich I have formulated and tuilarged upon and on 
which they might well fall back, if there is any earnest¬ 
ness about the matter. 

As to travel or sojourn in foreign lands, the Sinritliis 
themselves show how the horizon of libt'rty lias been 
gradually widening from time to time. Not to tire by 
quotations, 1 may succinctly state that, from having been 
confined to limits which were pretty-well defined, we wore 
allowed, as time went on, to wander into Anga, Vanga, 
Kalinga and other then forbidden regions, on condition of 
re-performance of Dwija-nmkiiig-rite.s and finally no one 
at the present day dreams of any taint or penances in 
residing in those countries. It looks as though the 
rule was originally conceived by the Aryan settlers in this 
country in order to maintain their distinctiveness and, 
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perhaps, their superiority when they were a small band> 
and as thoug'h it was made slacker and slacker as they 
multiplied and as the exigencies for extended elbow-room 
became more and more pressing. The gradual relaxation 
of th(} original rigid precept, eventuating in a final carte- 
blanche to roam over the length and breadth of this country, 
is perhaps due to the welcome experience that their views and 
methods of life insinuated themselves into the affections of 
those they came into contact wdth and found favour with 
them and because th€‘y feared no contamination or reaction 
from those others. It is intelligible and explicable that this 
liberating process should make a dead stop where the 
limits of their influence met with a definite check by the 
intervention of the sea-board. At this stage, they would 
naturally befille<l with vague alarms of conditions unknown 
to them and therefore uncontrollable by them and they 
therefore planted their foot at that j^oint and decisively 
declared the inutility oi even penance to wash the sea- 
gono man clean. If I am right in these ideas which I 
admit to be no bettor than speculations on my part, one 
thing is quite clear that ignf)rance of the countries beyond 
the seas must have played an important part and formless 
risks of possible, inexpiable pollution in going or residing 
there must have flitted against their timorous fancy. I 
am not sure that, even in the present day ‘when a great 
deal is known about those countries, there is not, for all 
that, quite an amazing lack of correct and reassuring 
knowledge among the generality of our countrymen, 
to block the way of farther liberation. In these circum¬ 
stances I for one am at a loss to see how, on this 
question, Avhich, of all the questions now agitating the 
country, has secured the smallest strength numerically,— 
though the largest in intensity—a narrowing of the sphere 
of contention is quite as feasible as in other cases ; for I am 
not satisfied that, in discussing the strictly Shastraic issue 
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ariain^ on this topic, tho wish of the heart has not, too often, 
been the parent of thought of tho head or that reasons 
have not been, equally often, found or conjured up to uphold 
a foregone conclusion, on both sides. This is but natural. 
On one side, intuitive notions of fitness of things claim to 
determine the standard of right and wrong, while on the 
other side comes into play tho still-lingering veneration for 
sentiment and for hoary and seemingly approved ideas of 
admittedly sagacious men—sagaciofls in and for their time 
from tho modern point of view but sagacious beyond 
comparison in the eye of tho orthodox erudites. In 
the midst of this exhibition of overflowing pugnacity 
all round, what has appeared to me, by the light—such as it 
is—of my own liiimbk* researches, as the best and soundest 
opinions are tho opinions embodied in tlio well-ieasonod 
and cahuly-exprossed exposition by the lato >Sro(» Krishna 
Thatha Chariar, one of our earliest Maliamaliopadhyayas 
and perhaps the grealest of them by rt'ason of his versa'* 
tile powers and his varies! and nuiny-sided Sanskrit h3arn- 
ing. Leaving it tej my readers to read his neat little 
brochure.*, whicli, e>wing to its not being printed in Devana- 
gari, has lackeel the wdde publicity and tho resjjectful 
attention it deserves, I shall just state his findings and Ids 
verdict, (Combatting the intolerant view that tliero is no 
]>enance to A\a'='h a sea-gene man pure, ho has affirmatively 
established, with chapter and verse and with liis power of 
logic, that, as a fact, there is such a penance and what form 
that penance should take. By way of disillusionising 
persons who, in an excess of unconscious bias, jump to the 
conclusion that, where there is penance, tliero is the disap¬ 
pearance of all taint, he admits the view as generally 
correct but as only correct, in this respect, to a qualified 
extent, f.c-, only to the extent of re-in stating the penitent 
iii his lost chances to work for his salvation by the means and 
in accordance with the scheme, formulated !)y tho Aryan 
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&ith in behalf. Lastly, he examines, with qnite a 

jadicial prel^ision, the gennineness and the true ^gnifi'^ 
cance of a text which in terms vetoes association even with 
the expiated sea-gone man in Kali age and records his 
frank conclusion that the text alone blocks the way and 
could not be fairly explained away. As I have said already, 
I for one accept these utterances; but nevertheless I main¬ 
tain that there is a hopeful way oat of it by agitating to 
create a general repugxHtnce against it, such as would rejjder 
it a dead letter on that score, on the strength of the text 
already once dwelt upon—^unless indeed the Gordian knot is 
cut by a consensus of opinion, brought about to abandon the 
restrictions cm commensality on the grounds I have hereto¬ 
fore indicated. 

Whether the requisite degree of repugnance exists, is 
the question to which we may narrow the issue on this topic, 
if my view on the Shastraic provisions is accurate. If ic did, 
then it would be a mere matter of convention or compact, on 
this point also, on the part of interdining sets, similar to 
what I liave suggested more than onc^ in the earlier cases. 
If however they do not exist, then agitation for immediate 
action in a social sense— is, to my mind, premature ; but, an 
agitation is necessary all the same for opening the eyes of 
those who do not realise tlie precise hituation and for get¬ 
ting them to develop repugnance on what at present 
virtually checkmates a decidedly serviceable move. This 
may perhaps be the fittest place to notice the cry of im¬ 
patience with which an advice to conciliate tho general 
public is often received. The occasion is at least as good as 
any other. To the touching—may I not say, touchy— 
exclatuation, are we to wait till the ‘ multitudinous donkey^ 
is taught up to the mark/' my anll^er is that we need not 
imagine any such animal as requiring to be reckoned with. 
If I may speak in like metaphor, what we do meet with is 
irather a few flocks of multitudinous sheep, each with its 
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belUwetliors. To win over those bell-wethers is the most 
that is needed in each fold. Do this and the pens will 
empty and their sequacious inmates will follow as meekly 
and submissively as the body does the will or as the tail 
does the trunk. To expect triumph in bringing foreign 
travel into vogue oven without this measure of successful 
effort is, as f venture to think, a trifle too uni'easonable— 
notwithstanding that every one wh|^ makes bold or finds it 
jmssible to pioneer tho way is entitled to unambiguous and 
unstinted praise. 

I shall next briefly dwell upon the paramount question 
of rights of property wdiicli should belong to our women 
—rights which> as I have said, constitute one of the two 
Herculean pillars on wliich 1 build great Jiopes of advanc¬ 
ing the aspirations under the sov'cral heads in the reform 
programme* It is impossible for a lawyer to avoid talking 
shop to a certain extent on this point. Hut 1 shall endea¬ 
vour to be untochnical and unwearisome and I shall try to 
bring myself down to the level of the lay mind. X may 
well start with asking the general reader to take 
tho following for granted, (1) that Manu and 

Vagnyavalkya are admittedly tho foremost Smrithi-writers, 
(2) that tho latter of them is fuller and more .systematic 
of the two in laying down the principles of inherit¬ 
ance and succession, governing the bulk of us, (3) 
that as Yagnyavalkya is virtually the prince ot Smrithi- 
writers, so is the author of the Mitakshara, his most ac¬ 
cepted commentary, the prince of Smrithi-expounders, (4) 
that) while professing to do no more than to elucidate the 
meaning of Yagnyavalkya’s texts acHatimt the author of the 
Mitakshara has brough^^ the task his wide and varied 
range of leartiing and his high logical powers and produced, 
in the result, a trqi^tise coming up to a comprehensive code 
embracing nearly all subjects which one need know, 
outside sciences and the tenets of religion, (5) Jihat tho 
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authority of Mitaksliara is accepted all over the country ex¬ 
cept in Bengal and except in a small area in the Western 
Presidency where Nilakantha generally follows in his foot¬ 
steps, differing in some few respects, but reverentially bowing 
to him and (G) that in recognising the claims of women t^> 
property, the fiohools of Bengal and Nilakantlia have gone 
further than even the author of the Miiakshara who, as 1 
shalj presently show, has, howevei*, laid down (as one may 
well say) quite enough to give them a fair amount of j)rac- 
tical independence on that score. Jt would therefore suffice 
to notice what is expounded in Vagnyavalkya Smrithi and 
in its great commentary, the Mitakshara, on the subject in 
question. The following texts of Yagnyavalkya are in 
point:— 

Yagnyavalkya :— 

Yadi Jcnrydfli ftainauajn.sa^i pcthiyi h L tryah snnunnsi- 
kah Na dfitlaiii stroedha'nam yabniii hhartitrava sira- 
surenava 

Meaning : IE he make the allotments ctjual, his wiv^t's 
to whom lu* Stridhauam has bo<‘n given by the husband or 
the father-in-law, must bo made partakers of equal por¬ 
tions. 

Asamskriithcuithu ttamt/karyah brathrihhih pooveasam^ 
ttkrifhyh 

Rhaginyascha Nijadamaath dafhicantsainthit thureeya^ 
kam. 

Meaning : Uninitiated sisters should^ have their cere- 
monioB performed by those brothers who have already 
heon initiated, giving them a quarter of oiie^s own share. 
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1 may say at once that 1, for ono, would bo quite coji- 
teut with a practical aecejitaiico of I ho law as is liere 
oiiunciated in lucid languaf^e, as it would not in the least 
tlislocate the existing rules of inheritanci* but merely re¬ 
duce, by but a comparative trifle, the sliares that sons 
would, otherwise, take. But tht‘ eiirliest c‘Xpomider of the 
]n*iiiciple of law contained in these texts, 13haruchi, attempt¬ 
ed to ]>orvert it by whistling away the distinct and fixed 
fraction therein given to sisters aiftl fathers' wiv'es at parti¬ 
tion among brothers or their r«,‘presentatives aiul by substi¬ 
tuting for the fourth share speciiled therein, merely an inde¬ 
finite and variable cpiantityj limited to what.might suffice for 
niaintenanee, marriage expenses and so forth. MMiis con¬ 
struction was however refuted and set aside by ISJedhathitlii, 
a later expounder <»f great repute—one who cariu'd the 
honoured title of Asahayn, which no less than the illustrious 
author of the ^litakshara has ungrudgingly aeknowledg<*d. 
The result was that when the Mitakshara cajiie to be compos¬ 
ed, the narrower oi* rather the erroneous interpretation by 
Bharuehl had already been set at rest and our womt*n 
boeame, once again, fully eutitle<l to their absolute rights 
to the definite allptments of the texts, under the sanction of 


IViedhathithi. On this latter and liberal or soiiiul exposi¬ 
tion, the author of the Mitakshara placed the* stamjj of his 
high upprov'al, pointing out the fallacy of construing a self- 
contained definite dictum into a vague utterance which is 
to be the caper grouiul for individual caprice—be it the 
idiosyncrasy of the partitioning parties or the eccentricity 
of the Judge whf> may have to adjudicate} on it. One would 
think that, in common fairn(\‘'S, this thrice-blessed authorita* 
tive declaration must be decisivc-^madc as it indeed was, 
not as a matter of first impression, but by the plain terms 
of the text, made, if possible, plainer by a verdict of 
preference on a full consideration of the only conflict which 
had been raised on it. But tins vvas not to be. Up rose^ 
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at a later date^ 1 would fain say, a pretender, a third 
expounder, the author of Sinrithi Ghandrika, whose illiberal 
views are only equalled by his extravagant pretensions 
which reached the climax wlieu he hurled at such a univer¬ 
sally revered personality as the author of the Mitakshara, 
epithets like ** prattler/' '' self-sufficient man" and so 
forth. That this consec^uential scholiast was really as old as 
he W||s taken to be, at ^tlie time he was smuggled into a 
position t)f authority, is nt)t established ; while there is 
good room to suspect whether he does not enjoy a false and 
adventitious iinportauce t>rigiiiating in his Dattuka Chandri- 
ka bt‘iiig confoundeHl with a treatise of tliat name attri¬ 
buted to the great Mndhava Chai'iar, distinguished by the 
honoured epithet V'idyaranya. Add to this the exposure of 
him and his Dattaka Ghandrika by that ripe scholar, the 
learned 'ragore h'cturer Gopal Ghander Sarkar, and we 
should have no hesitation in repudiating, as spurious and 
unsound, the deliverance's of that Sir Oracle. To see 
that our courts go back and, if they would not, that we 
ourselves disinterestedly go back, to tJie logical, sound and 
clear law as enunciated by t\^o .such eminent exponents of 
Smrithi, as JVIedhatliitlii ainl Vignaneswara is a duty which 
lies In'avily on every apostle of reform and there ought to be 
no difficulty on tbe score of the length of time for wliich 
the error has had the lease. AVe should remind our judges 
and we should remind our.selves that a like error was recti- 
lied more tliaii once ; for instance, in the case of the sister's 
and the sister’s sons' claims and in the case of the credi¬ 
tors’ rights to enforce a .son’s pious duty to pay the debts 
of the father, where they were neither illegal nor immoral. 
In the face of these precedents, J recognise neither justice 
nor reason in any plea, based on the longevity of the mis¬ 
chief, worked on the strength of a pretender to authorita¬ 
tive weight and antiquity. Nothing short of a mistaken 
sense of shume to frankly acknowledge that we have been 
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led astray under false pretences oug^ht to bar our return to 
justice and fair play to our women in this matter of 
superlative moment. Let feeling^s of chivalry, if we really 
have them, stimulate in us a readiness to put our convic¬ 
tions into practice in this rog'ard. This is all that is need¬ 
ed. If we further adequately realise how this property- 
independence—whicli, I maintain, is legitimately theirs— 
will, like all forms and mciasures independenee, is l^und 
to benefit not onlj’’ its possessors but every one Avithin the 
reach and influence of such possessors, our very instincts 
of selfishness should imoinjit us to move heaven and earth 
to obtain a reversal of the blunder, the effects of wliich 
degrade our wotnon and derogate from our character for 
straightforwardness and generosity. Before I pass away 
from this subject, I wish to emphasise that 1 desire no 
legislation under this or any other head of our internal 
economy. Jn the first place, it is next to impossible 
to get the bulk of our legislators, who cannot have our 
keenness on such points, to realise how dreadfully earnest 
we are <m them. At best, they will give us the half-heart¬ 
ed help which is the sine qua uoii of good-natured and soft- 
ht^arted souls who cannot bring themselves to say a brutal 
nay. In the next place, wo must despair of achieving any 
good on mattei*s in which the Government aro not interested, 
under a system of legislation which seeks for none and 
swears by none but high-placed official and officialised voices 
and ears and therefore hears not murnuirs and spies not 
muddles on lower, plebi*an planes—\flhich makes no provi¬ 
sion for taking evidence to guage the publi(* feeling as in 
the case of the recent Malabar Marriage Act—^and which is 
resolved to get through the largest amount of cut and dry 
law-making, within the sliortest space of time. Let us 
further note and take Avarning from the mode the work was 
done by the good souls Avho passed the Widow Marriage 
Act. All honour to them and may God and man bless their 
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memory I Wot all that, who can fail to detect that, in the 
overflowing sympathy, they gave ns a law^ which, in the 
nervous fear of bringing ahomet'snest about thoir ears, the 
managed, aS it were, to render quite abortive. They weJ 
between the devil and the deep sea and they contrived : 
scuttle out of the job, offering solatium to one side or a< 
ministering solace to tho other side to the question. But the 
either forgot or convonieigtly how tho dullost perse 

beliovcH that a bird in hand is two in bush. That the 
should have ever seriously persuaded themselves ini 
hoping that matrirnoniuJly-disposed widows would bogi 
with givingnp tho certainty of ])resent possession for a pr< 
blematic prospect of being no worse, would be incredil)' 
without a j)ile of affidavits in support. In putting our house 
in order, w(' might therefore tak(‘ a warning not only iroi 
that piece of lt>gislation but also—if T may say so, witltoL 
tlio risk of being misunderstood as jileading for my litt] 
bantling—from the manner the ill-conceived and ill-frame< 
Pagoda Act cninc into being—an Act w’hieli lias stood un 
touched, iiotwitlistanding that it has be(ni an unreniodioc 
scandal tor lU'arly two seoi'C years, without raising a single 
solitary beat of (dhcial pulse at the frightful spoliation oi 
projierty, innocently but jimusly endowed for charity ft 
man and s<*rvicc‘ to CtikI— though to a heathenman and 
to a lieathen god. 

The only remaining topic on whicli I have promised 
observations is the education of onr women. There are, on 
thc> to])ic of i*duoatiou of women, certain general arguments 
which apply equally to all latitudes and longitudes, where 
gt*nns, aptitudes and plastic energies exist for a progres- 
sivt' t>r regeiierativo change. These are put in a delight¬ 
fully humourous, yet trenchant and popularly-convincing 
manner in a paper, contributed to tho then youthful and 
vigorous Kdhihurgh Rei'iev', nearly a hundred years ago, 
by Sidney Smith, one of tho most robust-minded and plain- 
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men day. If it were in my power to 4ov0toil 
in this oonnection large extracts from that storehonso of 
masterly exposition and felicitous expression^ 1 should 
indeed be glad—if only to illumine thereby the views I 
hold and ventxiro to express here. It is however not in my 
power to do more than cite or adapt but a very few, pithy 
sentences of liis, as conclusive answers to certain platitudes, 
forebodings and nervous fears, which run away with the 
judgments of not a small percentage of men. For the bene¬ 
fit of the affrighted paterfamilias who dreads decadence 
of maternal duties in the disappearance or diminution of 
female ignorance, he points to the stern, consolatory truth 
that nature has so imperatively and rigidly provided for the 
fulfilment of her fniictions that no mother could or would 
forsake her children for a quadratic equation. Upon the 
dictatorial major domo of the household, who would rele¬ 
gate and restrict uomankiiid to ministrations in tlie sick 
fdnimber and like sp.ieres for the display of tender ami 
benevolent emotions, he retorts tliut—excellent, noble and 
heroic as it i*^ to compassionate,—one cannot be compassion¬ 
ating from eight o'clock in tlio morning till twelve at night, 
t p.y from day-break to bed-time. To the simple-minded and 
easily-gulled domestic autocrat wlio would asseverate that, 
seeing how all-engrossing have been tlie demands of kitchen 
diitie.s and nursery requii enients on our women’s time, the 
claims of intellectual or literary culture could secure little 
or no appreciable lei'^ure and have little or no chance, there 
IS the apt reply that, if performed with an eye to the value 
of time and with the perception of other and higher 
vocations^ those duties and rcMjUirements would actuall 3 '' 
take a tithe of the time which is now seemingly absorb¬ 
ed. To the complac(‘nt soul which is not observant 
enough to be struck or scandalised by prevalent dis¬ 
parities between men and women, in an educational 
sense, he has the cruelly uncompromising frankness 
10 • 
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to a«ik why should a w’omau of forty know less than a boy 
of oip^hteen ? 

I'o those dialoctic tit-bits, each and every of which 
literally applies to the <‘xij^encieR in our midst, I ven¬ 
ture to add a few remarks of my own, as sug^sted 
by the special conditions under which and the special 
purposes for which female education has to be pushed 
forwai’d among us. Hay what the exot^ptionally ardent 
of the English-educated sections may to the contrary, 
it is no use mincing matters or hiding the fact that 
there are heaps of parents and guardians, not to speak 
of husbands also, who discount—mentally at least—the 
education of our women on the ground that it is forced 
upon us by the uncongenial example of our present rulers 
and on the ground that our girls arc placed beyond tlie 
needs of earning a livoliliood by the injunction in our 
Hmrithis, i. c., the repositories of the wisdom of our fore¬ 
fathers, that, as a rule, every boy shall marry and beget 
children a matter of inviolable, religious duty and that 
every girl shall, equally as a matter of inviolable religious 
duty, bo ushered into an early wedded life as an act of first 
indispensable sacrament for lior and as the indispensable 
help-niate of man in his discharge of obligations to his 
god and his forefathers. 

Being thus, as a matter of unfailing course, provided 
with a bread-winner, the girl lacks the earnest motive, say 
they, which, despite all vehement hortotory homilies in 
favour of seeking knowledge for its own sake, will practi- 
cally govern conduct. In plain English, education to our fair 
sex is but ail exotic luxury and no such luxury need be 
enforced in right earnest, though a make-believe of it must 
be kept up to save appearances. To this specious plea 
there arc two answers. 

Taking the latter argument first, a little reflection 
will show how that very plea supplies, singularly enough, 
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the moHt consent piece of reaeoTiing^ in favour of educating’ 
our women ; bocauHe, ex. hypoiht'fn^ tliere must bo on their 
hands a number of hours and vast stores of energy over 
and above what are requisitioned by the most exacting 

domestic and household duties—cxt 2 *a hours and extra 

» 

energies which, with the faculties and aptitudes with which 
they are endoweni as human beings, tlicy ought to usefully 
employ but which they coultl not altogether use up in 
talking scandal, in sighing for rich afticlt*s of jewellery and 
clothing not possessed, or gloating over those i>ossessed, in 
indulgence in forced, lialf-wakeful slumbers or in dawdling 
over the laborious trifles <»f decorating and performing the 
toilet of ihc'inselves, their daughters ami the daughters ol 
kinsmen and neighVioiirs—the bulk of tho occupations, 
now open to a good proportion of our women to fill up and 
kill vacant time. Viewed even in the light of getting rid 
of ennui and even in the light of turning into resoiirceK of 
personal happiness tin talent-^ and capabilities with whicli 
the Maker has dowered them, education seems the best moans 
to adopt ; for, as has been well said, no entortaiiiment is 
better and chaster than the recreation of reading. As to 
its being a foreign hobby thrust upon ns, the forefathers 
of those very forefathers who are relied upon and rightly 
relied upon, as absolving our women from toiling in search, 
of an unassured means of keeping themselves in decent 
comfort, had, I think, insisted, witli equal stress and as a 
matter of necessary implication, on education of our girls 
(1) by conceiving or representing tlie deity, presiding over 
learning, as a (rodders and (2) by having proscribed Oopa- 
nayana for them as well as for boys so much as to give the 
former the option of living out their lives as pious, learning- 
devoted celibates under tho designation of Brahiuavadins, 
as distiuguishod from Sadyovadlius whose Oopanayana was 
to be on tho evo of marriage which was immediately to 
follow. I iind the texts bearing qu this point, cited in tke 
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g'roai Maulhavachariar’s Commonta.i*y on Varasara Snirithi 
and in the works of Vaidyajfiatli Diksliifc, a learned and 
highly InSoioured writer of over throe hundred years ago and 
one too, wliora ithe-High Court of Madras has accepted as 
an authoiity. As many persons of no inconbiderahle erudition 
hoem not to be aware of them, I take the liberty to repro¬ 
duce them here. They are .— 

Haivetha iSvtra 

«srqrr%«iw«i^«i'Er« 

*w il^Twiqii fitqr- 

^ q5*{fqr|qsiq*i *sqi ftiqi?: q*r4: II 

DiMvidhast riyo Ir'ah mavadiny assail if ooadh wascha tha- 
thra hrahmaradmvrnamnpauayanam agnee^idfianam 
tedadhyaj/aunm suagrihe hhiTcs/iarharyefht sadyo 
radhoonam thupnsfhithr 'uivahi Ifathanchith 
upanayanam Ici'ifhtoavivakah haryah. 

Meanhig Fen^ales are oi two clashes, viz., Brahina- 
vadins and Sadyovadhub. Of tliobo, to Bralimavadins 
belong rigJits of Oopanayaua, of sacred tire, and of religious 
mendicancy within home—To Sadyovadhus, a sort of brief 
Oopanayaua at the eve of their approaching marriage must 
be performed and then the rites of marriage. 

Yamah :— 

^ra iq( ^q iq «q iq^W: i 

q!»qtqr ftnJrah i 

sfgr qu pi i nt q f I) 
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Pttrakalpe ihu rharecnam 7i^annjpe}}a^id}i4m^ini9ky€ith^ 
Adhyapanam cha vedanam savUln'eevachanaTfh thaitha 
Pitiut, piihrivyo h/irathava nynamadhydpayefhparak 
Swagrikpchaivo. Icanyayah bliykshct^haryain vidfimyathe 
Varjayethajhmm theerum Jatatharanomevacha. 

Meaning :—In former kalpa, girls had inounjec put 
upon them (had Oopanayana performed). They wore in¬ 
structed in the Vedas and wore tauq-ht in Savithreo. They 
were taught Vedas either by their fathers, or uncles or 
brothers and by none others. ^Phey carried on the religious 
mendicancy in their own homes and they were exempt 
from using deer-skin, the bachelor\s clothing and matted 
hair. 

It being thus clear that female education is neither an 
alien crotchet nor a negligible commodity from an Aryan 
stand point, the next question is what form it should take 
with us. 

It may be roughly stated that there are four 
theories on the subject of education of women : viz.^ (J ) that 
which will enable them to have in themselves resources for 
personal happiness and to command respect aiid deferential 
esteem or "the personal happiness theory as we may 
briefly call it: (2) that which will make them a bundle of ac¬ 
complishments and «titortaiiiing conipiinions or tho per¬ 
sonal accomplishment theory'' as it may be termed : (d) that 
which will turn them into rivals of the .stcrnei* sex and 
drive them into battling against the latter for university 
honors, for civil* and othm* public functions, and for distinc¬ 
tions and preferments in the many exactiiig walks of life, 
which men now monopolise or predominate in ; or “ the 
new woman theory " as it may he styled by way of utilising 
a prevalent expression of the latest date: and (4) that 
which will render them partners in life of their husbands, 
in the sense of earnest and sympathetic auxiliaries of the 
latter in their life's altruistic work atld aspirations or ‘' the 
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Jcvor and fulcrum theory/* as 1 should designate it to 
convey my meaning. 

J liave little to say on the first two of these theories, 
beyond remarking that, so far as tli«ey go, the results are* 
untjuchtiouably good but that, if there is no wider ambition, 
there is i>ut an intelligent self-love at bottom and that the 
Avomcn, educated up to those standards, are therefore 
jjractically no proximate helps in the general advance of 
thoir sex or the conimuiftty to which they belong, though as 
so many units augmenting the numerical strength of cultured 
iulelligenco in the ocmiinunity, they are inestimable and are 
worthy of honoin’able mention as so many shining lights in its 
midst. Kvon if education should make no greater advance 
than to swell the nvimbers falling under tliese two theories 
for a generation to come, the result would still be beneficial 
and cheering enough, having regard to how much has to be 
coiifronted, conciliated and subdued. As sure as the day 
follows the twilight, so surely are altruistic tendencies and 
cravings of the modem kind bound to develop in them, when 
odncation has grown more common, when educated women 
havo become more iiumerous and when the possession of 
odiicated intelligence and its advantages shall cease to be 
distinctions by themselves or when they shall not suffice as 
merely minstraiit to mutual pleasure for cultured couples, 
united for life and blest with abundant energy. 

As to the third or the now woman theory, it need not 
vex our souls or embarrass us, at least for a very, very long 
time to come. It is however worthy of note that to us 
Hindus the couoeption is by no means an altogether novel 
one ; for unless I am seriously mistaken, the Brahmavadins 
to whom 1 havo alludod and of whom I have given some idea 
almady, of remote ancestors, were but eoucrofco instances 
of the theory in question' What is of far greater moment 
for u^ lo note is that our oarly forefathors not only aiitici" 
pated the oouceptiou of the new woman but also realised 
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the limitations, to which it was necessarily subject, as shown 
by their leaving’ it to individual oases to become Brahma- 
vadins or not. That so few had taken advantage of the 
option is perhaps a practical adumbration of the strong ob¬ 
jection which is now levelled against the theory and its 
products. Be that as it may, the fact is indisputable that 
there is a dead sot against the class and it is woi'thy of 
note that it is not the outcome of any such idiosyncratic in¬ 
tolerance as invented the epithet,%he blue-stocking. Bo 
far as I am able to judge, it has a deeper origin and a far 
solider basis in the ultimate ph^'^sical and physiological 
data and it is well to take note of the weighty anti-new 
woman theory, while yet wo are on the thresh hold of it as a 
people. In this view and as a tiinely warning, J subjoin^ 
for the benefit of the general reader, a few extracts for 
which I am indebted to my scholarly and brilliant friend 
Dr, T. Madhavan Nair. 

(a) There is a growing tendency around us,” says 
Sir James Crighton Browne, to ignore intellectual distinc¬ 
tions between the sexes, to assimilate the c‘ducation of girls 
to that of boys, to throw men and women into industrial 
competition in, every walk of life and to make them com¬ 
peers in social intercourse and political privileges. 

(Jb) The anatomical distinction between men and 
women,” says Dr. T. M. Nair in a paper ho read before a 
select yet highly-appreciative audience, “ involves every 
organ and tissue an the body. They extend from tho crown ^ 
of the head to the solo of the foot, for, according to Broca, 
the female cranium is less elevated than that of the’maJe.*' 

(r) '' It is a matter of scientific observation,'^ says Dr. 

T. M, Nair in the same paper, " that in all peoples and races 
without exception, the absolute weight of the entire brain 
is on an average greater in man than in woman, though of 
course individual women do sometimes possess larger and 
heavier brains than individual men.” In explanation of the 
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fact inajated on in thia paaaage, Dr. Nair gives certain 
figures wlucli 1 omit lieTe, to economise space, more espe¬ 
cially as they may bo dry ami unintei*e>sting to the general 
reader. 

(f1) ‘^That tills difference in the weight of male and female 
brains,^' I still quote from Dr. Nair, is a fundamental sex- 
luil distinction and i«^ not to he accounted for by the hypo¬ 
thesis that onviroimient, educational advantages and habits 
of life, acting throngli ^ long series of generations, have 
stimulated tin* growth of the (‘orebrum in one sex more than 
in the other, is made clear by the fact that the same differ¬ 
ences ill weight have been found in savage races. Tt is an 
establislntd fact that even an extra ounce of brain matter 
might involve an enormous mental difference... As to the 
(juality of the grey matter in the brain, it lias been found by 
Sir James Brighton llrowiie that the specific gravity of the 
grey-matter in frontal U)bost(the seat of intellect) in the male 
is 1U’3() or ]0*‘17 wher(‘as in the female it is only 1034. ... It 
is ascertained . that there is a difference in the blood sup¬ 
ply of the two brainy as well. And we know that blood 
supply is ill .some degree a measure of functional activity.^’ 

(o) III a high school for girls,” says Sir James 
Criglitoii Browne, which ho once examined in Kngland, out 
of 187 girls belonging to the iippm* and middle classes, well 
fed and clad and cart'd for, and rangingfrom 10 to 17 years 
of age, as many as 137 complained of headaches, which in 
do cases occurred occasionally, in 48 cases occurred fre¬ 
quently and in 24 cases occurred habituallj’^.” 

(/) ‘‘'J’his return in the preceding extract) re¬ 

presents,” continues Sir James Cngliton Browne, *' no oxcep- 
tioual state of things. A very large proportion of high 
scliool girls suffer from headache ; neuralgia is com¬ 
mon among them and they display multifarious indicartions 
of nervous t'xhaustion.’' 

J wish I could> but I dare noty give more extracts from 
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the esoellent amd thoughtfnl paper, the whole of which is 
, worth reading for its high mescal value and its sparkling 
' literary grace. It may be that, in this matter, doctors have 
P taken violent views to spite the usually egotistic pedagogue 
and the self-opinionated college-professor. But, making 
the amplest allowance on that account, it is expedient for 
laymen to act upon them rather than set them at nought. 
It is, besides, noteworthy that, on the subject of female 
oducatic^n, there have boon within tfiis century a succession 
of dogmatisms which one may aptly call the game of 
battle door and shuttlecock. First, the rage was all for 
accomplishments, ^rheii there was a reaction and it favoured 
the pro 2 )aganda which took no account of any original 
differences in the conformation of male and femalo minds 
and intellects—a propaganda to which oven so level-headed 
a man as Sidney Smith unconditionally succumbed. That 
has gone on, gaining strength with the lapse of years over 
since and it has matured into a moans of producing the 
new woman. This has apparently caused a widespread 
alarm and the result is—to borrow the coinage of a groat 
writer—a re-reaction, converting the female educational 
triumph, which had fascinated while yet an unaccomplished 
fact, into a target for medical, social and political shafts 
envenomed with sarcasm and sharpened by masculine 
intolerance. The equilibrium may yet bo reached before W(^ 
shall have gone too far. But, for all that, wo should do well 
to do nothing which might force the theory of the new woman 
on our sisters and daughters and drive them into multiply¬ 
ing as the modern counter-parts of the Brahmavudins of 
old. For all that men may do, there will always grow up a 
few who, like the wives of John Stuart Mill and Mr. Fawcett 
of recent years and like Mrs. Marcet, Mrs. Somerville and 
Miss Martineau of a remoter date, may rise superior to 
the deliverances and vaticinations of doctors, physicists 
and political seers and may brave the strictures of social and 

a 
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satirical censors. When they burst into view, without head¬ 
aches, with healthy skins and with plenty of blooddaden 
corpuscles, let us honor them with unfeigned pleasure and 
nngj'adging praise, though we should, at the same time^ 
shrink from marking them out as examplars for wide 

imitation. 

I shall next and last proceed to make a few remarks 
on what I have called the lever and fulcrum theoiy^* 
of education for^ women. In doing so, I have first to point 
out, in express terms, what the reader has probably already 
perceived, that, in iudicating the categories falling under 
the theories which I have ventured severally to enunciate, 
it ha«* been no purpose of mine to define mutually-exclusive 
classes. My object was simply to call attention to pro¬ 
minent, differentiating features. Freedom and upward 
progress from ignorance constitute the thread that runs 
through them all ; and, while the second is but an advance 
on the first by the addition of a further distinguishing 
mark, the last two are distinct divergences from the 
vantage ground, attained by the successful application of 
the first two tlieories<. To educate with a view to develop 
powei'te of pleasing husbands and pure-minded friends is, as 
must be obvious, only a forward step upon the system of 
education for personal happiness of its recipients. From 
being self-centred in the main, a move is thereby made to 
i ake into the reckoning also the pleasure of others, though 
of a comparatively limited number* When we come to 
the third, there is a parting of ways, if 1 may say so. Thence 
there is a deflection in two different lines. The aim or 
rather the effect of the former of the last two theories 
would be to further accentuate the self-centered resources, 
while the object and the result of the latter of them would 
be beneficially to enlarge the circumscribed circle. 

The glory and the crown of heroic absolute self-sacrifice 
indeed too sublime to descend on the pate and cranium 
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of every mortal man or wcmian » for tliey are essentially 
divinely-bestowed and they are reserved for men who count 
for a million each and whoso number is extremely 
small in the economy of nature. But it is given to most 
men and women, if they are so minded, to live not a little 
for others* sake as they do for their own. In this v/ork of 
modemte philanthropy, man's strength of purpose and of 
aspirations, where iliey exist, will redouble itself, in cat^ 
his wedded consort is also titted suitable education to 
unite liei’ sympathy and CiO-opcration, What then is the 
suitable education, which is needed 't 

The education of our girls, as of our boys, is a good 
deal in the hands or under the direction of men, women 
and bodies hailing from far olf lands and with systems 
of social forces, prepossessions and preconceptions not 
altogether in unison with even the enlightened opinion 
which pervades our social structure. 

Their ideas and methods are indeed as unexceptionable 
as their motives from their point of view, arising as they 
do and suggosted as they are by the motives that operate 
and the experiences that have been ac({uirod in their 
respectiv'e places of birth and growth or in othser loss 
ancient, less advanced and—as some would be inclined to 
say—-less penetrable peoples than ours happen to bo. For 
this, among other reasons, their elforis, without the least 
blame attaching to them, have been and (1 fear) are 
destined to be, far from efficacious, for all their vieah 

'^rhey have, as is only too natural, borrowed from the 
personal accomplishment scheme wliich still liolds 
ground in their land and, as the i‘osult, the needle and 
skeins of thread have played an important part in 
the girls* curriculum of studies, irrespective of the condi¬ 
tion of the family to which she belor^ged or into which 
she might expect to be grafted. A smattering of their 
mother-tongue, and not unolten of English a9 finishes 
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their school career by the time they reach the borderland 
of pubescence, which, so far as the caste-girls are con- 
cemod^and they make up the balk—is the ultima thiile for 
one and all of thorn, for going out of doors. This is often 
referred to, with regret, l>y school-managers as handicap¬ 
ping the work they take up but cut short on that account. 
For my part, T do not think that it should actually inter¬ 
cept the course of education, though it may put an end to 
continuance in school. *Hotweon the period when this in¬ 
terdiction takes j)laco and the period of the girls joining 
their husbands, the interval is far too short to sap the 
foundations that have been laid or to quench the tliirst 
that has been created. In the years which ensue till they 
become mothers of children, at least a few half-hours a 
day may be made easily available, if only each husband 
will realise that, in accepting the bride as a gift, he has 
accepted the role of loading her in the path of usefulness 
and rectitude. For such a work, if not for love's dalliances, 
our social framework may bo made to afford scop© without 
hitch or <iislocatioii or disruption. Time and reasonable 
facilities being thus secured, the kind of studies that should 
be chosen is the only f urtlier question. There may be much 
difference of opinion on this point in matters of detail. But 
I think all will agree that, so far as “ the literature of 
power" is ooncernod wo have cnongh and to spare. It is 
the literature of knowledge" which does not so much as 
exist for our women unless indoed English is made tlie vehi¬ 
cle of learning. 

This situation presents, as regards our women in 
general, a problem which needs far greater practical consi¬ 
deration than I ventui '0 to think it has as yot I’cceived* 
Add to it the further problem of no less importance and 
urgency raised by the fact that European ladies are begin¬ 
ning'—**] had almost said have already begun and are 
regrottiug the paucity of their chances—-to sock intercoarse 
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witli tho bettor situated of their Hindu sisterS) in a spirit 
of sympathetic kijidliaess. It is time that botii these 
problems are earnestly grappled with. With a difference 
which wiH be presently specified as reffards the latter pro¬ 
blem, it may be stated, in short, that the creation of a good 
vernacular literature of knowledge, either by means of 
translations or of original composition, is a necessary condi¬ 
tion precedent in respect of both. Once this desideratum 
is secured, I fool quite certain th^ its mastery by our 
keenly acquisitive girls is as good ns accomplished. The 
equipment thus secured must be supplemented, as regards 
our more favoured classes, with a decent colloquial ac¬ 
quaintance with English to mako them fitted to rooiprocato 
the good feeling and friendliness of their European sisters 
so as to be productive of mutual respect, mutual pleasure 
and mutual benefit, none of which can bo expected from 
the now-provalont pr'>ctice of our women being trot¬ 
ted out before their European hostesses with an exchange 
of bland smiles as in a government levee or being detained 
—each for a few minutes—for a scrap or two of pantomi¬ 
mic or interpreted conversation on trivial matters as in 
a garden party which would admit o£ nothing more and 
nothing else. Into greater detail 1 cannot go just at 
present, as I have already exceeded unduly the limits of 
the reador^s patience. Enough to emphasise that to widen 
the horizon of tlicir knowledge and make them read of 
other people must prove the solvent of many errors which 
must give way. Such a course may incidentally lead to some 
changes in dross and domestic furniture and so forth— 
changes at which some men would turn up their eye-balls 
and cry themselves hoarse that a deluge of denationalisa¬ 
tion was coming, as if llic tailor and the cabinet-maker, 
the shoemaker and the weaver conjointly settle the mo¬ 
mentous question of nationality. The outcry, oftencr 
than not, is the outcome of race>jealousy which is fashed 
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by the disappearance of otsihk marks of fancied superiority } 
for who could be ho green as not to see, in calmer moments, 
that the imitation they condemn is dictated, after all, by 
considerations of greater convenience and decency and is, 
in fact, a compliment, paid to those that are imitated. 
A8>suming Ijiat some undesirable changes in those and like 
respects will creep in, to sot the face against education 
in order to keep out those eventualities is like laming one¬ 
self, lest one may commit trespasses. 

J have three words more before 1 conclude. The first is 
a word of apology fc>r the length of this paper which, to use 
the well-known paradox, is long because J have liad no 
time to write a shorter one. The second is a word of ex¬ 
planation for having cited, whenever 1 have cited texts, 
thos(* ready to hand, irrespective of tlie (fuestion if they 
were the best to quote. The third i'* a word of liopo that 
1 may b(' taken to have done my utmost to avoid giving 
pain and to write without bias and with flic purpose of 
suggesting to tlio average Hindu how beat he could ad¬ 
vance, witlioiit giving up or being set down as giving up 
his oi’tliodot status altogether, and without violently 
breaking away from the fold to wKicli he belongs, if he 
wi^hed to be an intelligent and useful member admissibly 
within it. i" 
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III*—Th« Temperance Problem In India, 

By W, S* Caiwe, Bhq., m. r. 


The Temperance problem in India is almost entirely a 
product of British rule. The ancient Hindu no doubt had 
his own Temperance problem to solve. In the Vedas we 
find ample evidence of the drinking habits of the primitive 
Indo-Aryan who drank freely of the intoxicating juice of 
the saored^Soma or moonplant^ with which he offered liba¬ 
tions to bis gods. But the Hindu was soon roused to a 
sense of the evil which he most manfully put down directly 
he became conscious of it. lu tho post-Vedic period of 
ancient Indian history^ the strongest interdiction was put 
upon the use ot all intoxicating liquors ; and at a still later 
period when the great law books were compiled, the drink¬ 
ing of Bpirituons liquors was named as one of tho five 
mortal sins which a Hindu could commit. The practice 
thus strongly forbidden came henceforth to be confined to 
the lowest and aboriginal classes of the Indian populations 
who were then practically outside the pale of the Hindu 
I'ommunity. Hater on, however, a new religious cult arose, 
called the Tantra, under which drink was associated 
with religious exercises. In sixteenth century there 
arose in Bengal a groat Brahmm prophet, Chaitanya, who 
absolutely prohibited the use oi^hatoxicating liquors among 
his followers, giving them instead what he called the 
new wine of Divine love, " with which (wo are told) he 
was himself constantly drunk and in which ** he finally 
drowned himself.’’ Like Buddha, Chaitanya raised a 
vigorous protest against caste and the ceremonial sacrifices 
which involved the use of strong liquors, and as a result of 
his preaching the Temperance problem, as it affected the 
lower classes of the population in Bengal, was ejffectively 
solved. This movement was still in *progreMSs when the 
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British went to India. Bat it cannot be said that it was 
helped by the British occupation. It is true that for the 
first twenty-five or thirty years after the Bast India Com¬ 
pany was ijdvested with sovereign power no excise 
regn^lations were sot up. But the Government soon became 
aware that a considerable revenue might be derived from 
this source and accordingly in 1790-91 the first excise re¬ 
gulations were promnl^ted^ ostensibly for the purpose of 
suppressing the evils of drunkenness and illicit distillation. 
The greater evil of Government sanction and cpntrol soon 
became evident. 

In 1799, Mr. Wordsworth, the Magistrate and Collector 
of Bungpore* in Bengal, sent a representation to the 
Government complaining of the increase in drunkenness, 
and the numerous vicious practices that are universally 
associated with it, which lie most distinctly attributed to 
the new Excise Hegulations. Opinions of other magistrates 
were called for, who also, to a large extent, supported the 
views expressed by Mr, Wordsworth. 

Practically nothing was done to change the policy of 
the Government, and the Excise system was gradually 
extended in one form and apother until it covered tho 
whole of the British dominions in India. The results were 
most deplorable. Liquor shops were opened all over the 
country. Officials of the Government openly encouraged 
tho sale of drink, and the supremo authorities, blinded by 
considerations of revenue, did nothing to check the evil. 
Many Indian social reformers became alarmed at the 
prospect and urged the Government to introduce restric¬ 
tions. They were so far listened to that a commission was 
appointed in 1883-84 to enquire into tho liquor traffic in 
Bengal. Very little came of this commission although it 
bad to admit, in its report, that not more than two-fifths of 
the growth of the revenues could be attributed to such 
normal onuses as the growth of population and the increas- 
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io^ prosrp^rity of tlio people. Thi.^ report) made it) very 
clear that at least 50 per cent, of the increase in the Excise 
revenn© was due to the action of the Government and its 
ohSeials in forcing up revenues at the expenep of the phy¬ 
sical, social and moral welfare of the pooplci 

T think I may claim to be the ilrsfc Englishman who 
seriously invostigated the Excise policy of tho Indian 
Govornment. I made my first visita)o India in the winter 
of 3887-88. My attention was drawn to tho subject by a 
deputation which waited upon jno in Ihnnbay, consisting of 
some of the leading gcmtlemon of that cit> . 'I’liey expressed 
a strong desire that some orgaui/iation should bo formed in 
England with a view to Parliamentary art’on, and else for 
the purpose of promoting and guiding an atyitation tlirongli- 
out India for Temperance reform. T made soino fiirthei’ 
enquiries into tho matter, and convinced myself that India 
was threatened with all tho evil risulfs of the drink trallic* 
with which we in this country are so familiar. On iny 
return to England a mootingof members of Parliament and 
’remperance reformers was <*ouvened at tho London 
rosidenee of Air. Samuel Smith, AI.P., at which the Anglo- 
Indian Temperance Associaiion was iormed with th(* avowed 
object of resisting the spread of drinking facilities in 
India and of promoting total absdineiict' among tho natives. 
Mr. Smith was elected President and I undertook the Sccr<»- 
tarysliip. 

I returned to India in tho following winter and made a 
prolonged tour with th<‘ Rev. ^rhomas Kvan-i. WTi formed 
'I’euipcrnnco societies in m arl^ every place wo visited and 
much enthusiasm was aroused in favorr of 'remperanet* 
reform. During this tour 1 made a, complete atiidy of tho 
Excise administration of the country. I found that the 
methods of administration differed considerably in the 
various provinces, but that it was everywhere baaed upon 
12 
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wliat is known as the faming system.’’ This system 
still prevails in certain districts. 

Licences for working distilleries of aident spirits and 
opening liquor shops for thoir sale are granted for certain 
(lednccl areas to tho highest bidder. In some provinces the 
spirits aro manufactured by the Grovernment, and the right 
to retail only is let to farmers. The Government o/ India 
contended that this system was calotflatod to produce the 
maximunm of revenue ^ith a minimum of drunkenness; that 
the principles on which it was based were these— vi.. : that 
liquor should, bo tavod and consumption restricted as for as 
it was possible to do so without imposing positive hardships 
upon the people and driving thorn to illicit manufacture. 
They contended that they had been completely successful in 
carrying out this policy, and that the great Increase of Ex¬ 
cise rovonuo, taken as ovideuce of drinking habits by those 
who only lookcidupon the surface, really represented a much 
smaller consumption of liquor and au infinitely better re¬ 
gulated consumption than prevailed in former years. I found 
this opinion maintained, with few exceptions, by tho English 
official class in India ; but in my intercourse with educated 
natives I found a strongly contrary opinion universal, and 
this was also held by every missionory with whom I camo 
in contact. Native opiniop maintains with great pertina¬ 
city that the increase of Excise revomie qp-wh ioh is still going 
on, as I shall presently show—\*epresents a proportionate 
increase of intemperance throughout India; that the Gov¬ 
ernment, under the thin pretence of suppressing illicit 
manufacture, are l^imulating tho extension of spirit licen¬ 
ses for revenue purposes ; and tliat they have established 
liquor shops in a largo number of places where formerly 
such things were unknown, in deffance of native opinion* 
to the misery and ruin of the population. 

On my return to England steps were immediately 
^ken to bring tho matter under the notice of Parliament, 
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and on SOth April 1889, Mr. Samuel Smitli, M. P. moved 
tlio following* resolution in the House of Coitiinons 

“ That, in the opinion of this Hous.e, tlio fiscal system of iho 
(xovcrnmcnt of India loads^to the estnhlishment of spirit dislillo* 
rics, liquor and opium shops in larj^o mimbors of places, whei»o, till 
rccentW, they never existed, in defiance of native opinion and pro¬ 
tests of the inhabitants, and that such increased facilities for drink¬ 
ing producoH a steadily increasing consumption, and spread misery 
and ruin among the industrial olassus of Jiidia, calling ioi* immedi¬ 
ate action on the part of the (loNerinnent of India tvith a view to 
their abatement. ^ 

1 recorded the motion in a spootdi billed upon llie fact 
to which J have already referred rind a long aud interest¬ 
ing debate followed. Sir John Gorst, then IJi*der-Se- 
eretnry for Jndiii, speaking on behalf of the flovernnient, 
met the resolution by a direct negative. motion was 

also opposed by Sir Richarfl Temple, an ex-Governor of 
Uonibay, and Sir Janies Fergussfui, Under-Secrc'tary for 
Foreign Affairs, wlm described it as “ a very severe vote 
of censure on the Government of Jinlia.^^ But in sjiili’ of 
this strong official opposition, aud notwithstanding the fact 
that the Government Jiad a large majority in the Jlonse, 
the resolution of censure was carried by HU votes against 
100, a majority of 18. 

This wai a groat^rinmph for the cause of 'remjieraucc 
rofoi'iii. ffMie Secretary 6f State, Viscount Gross, sent a * 
despatch to the Governiueut of India embodying the re¬ 
solution of the House of Commons. The Goveimnent of 
India took the matter up seriously, a thorough inquiry aud 
investigation into the administration of Hi© excise depai*t- 
meiits of the various provinces was instituted, and the 
defence of the j&overnmeiit of J ndia was, after a lapse of 
eight months, jmblished in a jjondorous volume of 400 
pages. M^iat the jioliey of the Government was largely 
iutlucncod by tlic resolution of the House of Commons will 
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l )(5 Bucii by lliC i’oliowiug* extract from tlic (jra\ette of India, 
1st jMaivh 1800 : 

INu.lov' oi I in; GovnuMiENT or Jnuia ix 
MATTERS or 30 x<;;ihe. 

“ lu:». Lookinj^ to all the eonditiouh of tlie very difficult problem 
witli whicli ^VG lia\o to dosil, wo have oficr caroCul considt^’aiioii, 
arrived at tlic coiiclufaioii tluit tlic only ^rpncral ])i*inciploa which it 
ia expedient or even ‘'ale to adopt are the following?— 

“ (1) That* the la\atjo#ol‘ .^pirituoua and intoxicating liquora and 
drugs frhall bo high, and in some cases as Ingh as it ia 
possible to enforce 

“ (‘2) 'Piiat the truflic in lu|Uor and drugs should he conducted 
uufler suitable r<‘gula(ions for police purposes 
“ (;») That the iiiiinbcr of places at which lupior or drugs can 
h(* ])ui'cha'^»‘d should h(' strictly limited ivith regard to the 
civcciualauces of eaeh locality; and 
“ (I) '^I’hab efforts should be made to ascertain the existence of 
local public sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of 
deference should bo paid to such opinion when ascertained.” 
Thus tho CJovi'niiiienl of India, always slow to iiiovo, 
tit; last iiistitntod raplly serious reforms in many districts 
of the liuliun Kin]»ire, and tho alarming increase in tJio 
excise reveiiiu’ was elu'eked. Hut 1 regret to say that in 
recent tlic excise revenue lias again ailvancod. Tlic 

effect of ParluLiiieniai'y emisim , I am afraid, has viurii ofi‘ 
and it is to be Feared that the ‘‘general principlesset 
forth in tlie ihxspafeli already ipioted, by which tlio excise 
department is profesHctlly governed, are more often ignored 
tlian regariled. A comparison of the liguros daring the 
last tnenty-livc years will show how rapid the increase 
of the revenue has been :— 

Net Kxciso Kcveuuc ot India 
1^^4—7^ 188:i—81 1894—1898—99 

.fcl,7oo,eoo. 4:2.81:0,000. 1 : 3 , 905 , 000 . .*;4,127,000. 

'J'hese Hgures reveal the startling fact that the i*ov- 

eiuie from intoxicants sold by a Chnstiaii Govermiient to 
people wJiose religious and social habits arc opposed to 
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tljo Side of liquor and drugs altogether has moro than 
doubled itself during tlio last twenty-fivo years, 'J"lie 
figures themselves may seem small as compared with the 
consumption per head in Britain ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the average income per hca<l oi* the population 
in India is only tme thirtieth that of the United Kingdom 
und tliat India is still practically a nation of total abstain¬ 
ers, the consumption being confined (at pri’sont, at any 
rate) to about fifty millions of tin* pO]niUition. 

As r have said, it is to be feared that th« restrictive 
regulations of the (iovernment of Iiidja have been consi¬ 
derably relaxed of late- ]Many instances of this have been 
brought lo the notice of the Committee of the Anglo- 
Indian "reiiiperanco Association. Any sign of a dimin¬ 
ishing revenue from excise appears to fill the officials ol 
the department with grave alurin. One example of ihi> is 
to be found in the la t report on Mxcise in the -Madras 
Brt'sideiicy where it is stated that there has been a de¬ 
crease in the euiisumplion of liquor da ring the year 1898- 
U9, And also a falliug-off in the nujuber ol shops. An^ 
satisfaciujii which the friends of Temperance in India 
might feel with regard to this is, however, neutrally.etl by 
the comments which the -Madras (loverninent make in 
their review of this particular report, for we are told tliat 
ii itt io he doubted U'}iether the T<diiclio^h kus not iu mine 
cases yone too far **; and further that “ the Board of Kev- 
einie has settled, in coiiiniunication with collectors, the 
maximum and the minimum number of shops to be ojiened 
in each district. As this indicates a change of policy on 
the part of the Madras Governmeut, and liaving regard to 
the fact that bimilax* views arc finding favour witli some of 
the other provincial Governments, the reader will agree 
with me that the time has come when the attention of 
Parliament and the public ought once more to bo directed 
to this matter. Mr. fciamuel Smith, M. 1*., has accordingly 
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placed tbo following' notice of motion ujjon tho order book 
of tho House tuf Commons :— 

'J'o call abftcjitioii to the administration ot Excise in ludUf 
by which raauy Hquor-shops arc beinj; opened in various parts of 
India in direct violation of the expressed protests of the neiji^hbonr- 
]jo<^d and in contradietioii of the declared policy of the Govern- 
muiit of India as formulated in their despatch to the Secretary ol 
State, N’o. 2if, February 4-tli, ]W)0, and to move a resolution.” 

In tlio inoMutinie, liitwovor, tho ^Potal Ab.stinonco work, 
camod on by tho Anglo-Indian 'rciiiperanco Association 
uuioiig tlui people of India, has made sjilendid jirogress. I 
have paid two inoro visits to India during the last ti*n years 
and more recently the (lenoralSeereiary td the Anglo-Indian 
Temperance Association, Mr. F, (iinihb, undertook a similar 
t<.»ur. As a result of these efforts a large number of Tem¬ 
perance sucieles have lK‘en established all over India. Iti 
this wcu'k we have beem ably supporte<I by the Rev. 'riiomas 
Evans, and by several influential veruaeidar lecturers, 
notably the Maluuit Kesho Ram Roy, of Henares. This 
devoted Hindu was the means of imlucing whole com¬ 
munities to prohi))it the sale and eonsumptioii of strong* 
drink among their members by caste rides. Hia death, 
which took place live yoar? ago, was Ji great loss to the 
movement. In later years the Tempei*ance i^auso has been 
admirably served byelotpient Indian lecturers, chief among 
whom have been ]Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal (Bengal) who was 
a delegate to tlie rv'cent World’s Tcmporance Congress, in 
lioudon; Mr. Sliyani Kishoro Varma (N. W. P., Oiidh and 
BeUar) ; and Mr. Yashwant Javagi T)abir (Bombay). As 
a result of these labours there are now in Xiidia 283 societies 
afiiliated to the Association. There is hardly a town of 
any importance where some organization for the fnrther- 
anoo of 'remporance principles does not exist. The socie¬ 
ties are encouraged to hold regular meetings, to translate 
suitable M’einporance tracts and uriicles from our fjnartoi'ly 
journal Abkaviinto tho vernaculars^ to visit the stir- 
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ronndiop^ villnges, to submit memorials to Cjovemment 
against the opening of liquor shops, and gpoerally to fos¬ 
ter the growth of a sonnd Totnperanco sentiment among 
the people. 

The progreea of tho inovemont would undoubtedly 
have been much more marked had it not been for the re¬ 
current famines which have devastated India. These dire 
calamities have naturally diverted tho attention of those 
influential workers to whom we hfHVo to look for the effec¬ 
tive prosecution of the Temperance cause; for it must bo 
remembered that the men who are taking tho lead in this 
great movement arc a Iso in the forefrcnit of every effort 
that is being made for tlie social and moral amelioration 
of the people of Tndia. But although the struggle against 
famine and plague has made great demands upon tho time 
and labonTvS of some of our best helpers, the more perma¬ 
nent conflict betwee*’ sobriety and intempemneo has not 
bo(‘n neglected by them. On the contrary, they realiso 
iliat it is from the impoverished peasants of Xnib'a that the 
j^reater portion of the Indian Kxciso Revenno is drawn, 
and that tliis is the very class which first succumbs to tho 
privations imposed upon them in these recurring period's 
of scarcity. 

The Excise reports for the past year have not yet been 
issued ami it is therefore not possible to an*ivo at anj' 
conclusion as to the effect which the latest Famine will 
have upon the Excise returns. At tho end of the pro'vdouH 
famine, however, I made a careful study of these re¬ 
turns and I found that for the first timo for many years 
there was a marked decline in the next Excise receipts for 
the two years which were affected by the famine. Taking 
the Central Provinces as an example, in J894-95 tho net 
receipts from Excise wete Rs, 27,21,007 while in 1896-97 
they fell to Rs. 20,55,096, a drop of nearly 7 laklis, or 
nbout 25 per cent. Tito Excise Commissioner, in his report, 
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frankly attributf^d this falling oif to famine; he wrote;— 
** In a famine year it is only natural that there should be a 
much smaller consumption by the public of Excise articles, 
and so the Revonue must fall.’* This was amply confirmed 
by icporfs from the districts. The Colloctor reported that 
the continued agricultural distress which made the liquor 
an unattainable luxury for the groat bulk of the drinking 
class was the cause of tjie fall in receipts. 

All this points to the melancholy conclusion that the 
ciislomors of the liquor and drug shops of the Indian 
(loverninent are mainly drawn from the very pooi'est strata 
of Indian society, lhal which falls at once into public rir- 
lief at the first touch of famine. ^J*her(‘ can be no doubt 
that when the returns tor the current year are issued this 
sa<l fact will be still further emphasised. 

] invite the earnest attention of social * reformers in 
India to the facts set forth above, and 1 appeal (o them to 
lend their vtduable aid to a movement which seeks to pre¬ 
vent Ihcir native land from falling under the baneful influ’ 
once of a tinffic which has wrought untold misery among 
the nations of the VV'est, and which will, if not speedily 
cliecke*!, prov’o a no loss prdent instrument in the moral and 
social deterioration of the people of India. 
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IV.—Tho Hin<tti Woman : Our 31 ns asrainst Msr. 

, By Dayar^m Gidumal, Esq., b.a., U..S*, r.r.a , 
Judicial Commia^ioneTf Sind, 


Our society is unfortunately honey-combed with oYils. 
Our moral sense again so much atrophied that we 
hardly realize the sins wo eemmit ^aitist those dearest and 
iK'areai to us. Do you think, niy <lear friends and brothron, 
I am oAaggorating ? "Do you think wc do not win against 
woman from her birth nearly to her death ? Can you deny 
that> owing ta that sinning, women among us are ordinarily 
no better tlian 

Household stuff, 

Live chattels, mincerh of each other’s farnc 
of vreak poiKOn, turnspits for the clown, 

’’Hie drunkard’s iootball, lau^hing-stocks of Time, 

Wiiosc brains are in their hands and in their liecls, 

JBfut fit to darn, to knit, to wash, to cook, 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish and t6 scour. 

For ever slaves at home and fools abroad. 

You wdll say t|iey aro not slaves, but my dear friends, 
what is t ho meaning of the Asura foi*m of marcinge? Is 
it not a fact tJiat excepting a few upper classes^ the rest 
treat woman as a chatfol ? Is her birth welcome to those 
who do not put,a ]iriee upon her but have to pay large 
dowries ? Is she not a markfdablo commodity among those 
to wJiom her birth is welcome ? Look at the matter either 
way, and then say it you aro just to j^oiir womankind. 

Justice indeed I'^AVhy our little ones aro baroly a few 
days, or a few old, when we inflict tortures—brutal 

tortures on them, llavo you not seen little babies writh¬ 
ing and shrieking under the agony of the pins 01 $. nee^lf^a 
passed through their tendlRr oars and nose P From Itjf to 18 
holes are made, and I should like one of yo^,to undejpgo 
the operation in order to realise tlfe suffering of the little 
13 • 
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ones—tlio future mothers of the nation. Have you not 
seen their tiny ohests hcaving^ and panting, their little 
breath coining and going—their young eyes—new yet to 
sky and earth—full of a quickening flood of tears with 
every prick of the torturing pin in the delicate lobes and 
cartilages ? How tender women can stand such a sight 
pa>sses one’s understanding. We have Shakespeare’s word 
for it that) even a philosopher cannot bear the tooth-ache 
patiently—and yet hAe are little mites of humanity 
subjected to the boring operation, in the teeth of the 
Penal Code, in the face of their very guardians and 
protectors, and no one lieeds their cries. Is this humanity, 
my brothers ? Is this civilization ? 3s tliis our manhood ? Is 
this the glory of our education ? But alas ! those grej’'- 
haired sisters—1 should say witch-sisters—Use and Wont— 
with tlie glass of hoary fashion in their hands, and the 
mould of obsolete form, have cast their spells over 
poor India to her grievous ruin. Their Medusa-eye 
has transfixed us with it^^ stony stare, and petrified us 
into fossils—curious moral fossils—with a wonderful power 
of sinning against our own children ! 

'^riiis, however, is but the first Act of woman^s tragedy. 
Sinning against her ns a baby—do we cease to sin 
against her when she is no longer one ? Ho Ave not 
sin against her j)lay-tiine ? Do we not see the little one 
amusing herself in a way whicli is most pathetic ? Is she 
taken out to fields carpeted with verdure ? Can she toll the 
names of more than a few birds—of more than a few 
animals ? Is she ever told what beauty God has given to 
the stars above her—and to the works of Nature around 
her ? What is her outlook ? What is the horizon of her 
little vision ? Is sho not ** cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound 
in” to the four walla of her little bouse—often with no play¬ 
mate at all — often with all play tabooed ? There is hardly 
any play-time indeed for most of our girls, and that means 
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loss of joyouBness, and alas! often loss of health. It has 
been said that, lovely hninari play is like the play of the 

Sun.Sec, how ho plays in the morning, with tho 

mists below, and tho clouds above, with a ray here, and a 
dash thcrcj, and a shower of jewels everywhere; that is the 
Sun^s play; and great human play is like his—all various 
—all full of light ami life, and tender as the dew of the 
morning.” Do you provide such ])lay for j’our girls ? Do 
you even provide one-half as good-*-or indeed any play at 
all ? 

Tho child grows, and one would think it is time to send 
her to school. But do wc send her there ? What is tho 
total number of our school-girls 't And is it not a fact that 
even those who attend—attend, because their schooling 
costs nothing 'i Let a hat go forth tliat every school girl 
must pay a poor anna as a foe per month, and tho scliools 
will bo empty to-morrow. But let a tiat go forth that every 
boy is to pay double the fee he now i>ays, and tho boys^ 
schools will remain on tho wliole as full as before. Why is 
this 'i Why is it that a girls’ school must not only give 
teaching gratis—but provide even books, slates and pens 
for tho little scholars ‘t Why is it that you do not spend a 
pie on your daughter’s education ? Have our girls no souls ^ 
Has a girl no eyes or ears, m> liaiids or feet—no “ organs, 
dimonsions, senses, afPoctions, passions” ? Can she not be 
“ noble in reason, inhiiite in faculty, in form and moving 
express and admirabk*—in notion like an angel—in appre¬ 
hension like a god—the beauty of the world, tlie paragon 
of aiiimals Have wo had no hJavitris and Sitas—no 
Dayamantis and Draupadis—no (largis and Maitreyis '1 
Can we rise in the scale of nations, if our women do not 
rise ? Do you not know that, 

“ The woman's cause is fnan's ; they rise or sink, 

Tof^ether, dwart'doi* Kud-Uke, bund or lire.” 

If you do—why is it that you make no tuerilicc for her 
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education at all ? Is this creditable to you ? Do you not 
know that this whole universe would have lain buried in 
the abysmal profound of nonentity—^if there had not been 
a primeval sacrifice ? If you believe in the TJpanishads 
and in the Gita, you ought to believe in sacrifice. The 
greatest poet of this century, who was also a seer, tells 
you : 

“ No sacrifice to hoaveii—no help from heaven. 

That runs thro* allPthe faiths of all the world.” 

But, alas ! we the descendants of those who believe the 
whole of life to be a result of God^s own sacrifice, we the 
descendants of those, who saw God in everything—and 
whoso whole span of years in this woi-kl was a Yagna—we 
know so little of sacrifice that we cannot oven spare an anna 
a month for our girls’ tuition ! 

But is this all ? Do our sins stop here 'i I wish they 
did. But one of tlio blackest of our sins is yoking our little 
child to a husband before her school-time is over—nay some¬ 
times even before her poor playtiino is over. When in 
Gujarat 1 was told by a Sub-Judge of a widow, and what 
do you think was her ago ? Why—a year and a half ! All 
our people have not yet sunk to that depth of demoraliasation. 
But is it not a fact that we marry our children too early, 
and the result is often a breakdown of the constitution— 
followed by disease—by domestic fret and fever—division 
and discord, and even by the supersession of the poor wife ? 
Is it not a fact that the very women we would save have so 
utterly degenerated that they press for the continuance of 
the cause of their degeneration ? Even a man like Telang 
could not resist such pressure, and 1 am afraid, even 
Koshub Chvmder Sen was in part a victim to that kind of 
pressure. But who is responsible for all this ignorance— 
for all this degeneration P When the war between the 
North and the South broke out in America, did any one 
hold the alaves responsible for the continuance of slavery 
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—even thouj^h they sent up petitions after petitions that 
they wanted no iuterforenco with their lot and wore well 
content with it ? The crown of degeneration, believe me, it- 
always complete ignorance of that fatal state, the crown ot‘ 
vslavery is the feeling that there is no enslavement at all. 
Wc hardly know—at least we hardly realize, that the 
violation ot physiological laws is a sin. Indeed wo hove 
become so enslaved to that sin that we are utterly uncon¬ 
scious of the rottenness it has spread in ourselves and in 
our society. Keshub Chunder Sen collected the opinions of 
eminent exports on this very question, but we are witser 
than those experts I We seek the opiniems of doctors in <>iir 
Courts of Law and act upon them—but why should not we 
ignore them when our own cliildren are concerned ? Can a 
doctor tell us what is the propor ago for marriage—tljough 
his opinion may be of value in questions of life and death ? 
No; certainly, all doctors, all experts arc fools, when they 
tell us there is a vast difForonce between pubescence and 
puberty—that what is called a sign of puberty is merely a 
sign of pubcseeiice—that the reflex action of early marriage 
leads to premature sickly developmojit—tliat such develop¬ 
ment means not soldoin death in child-birth and, geuenilly, 
unhealthy progeny and, always, a stunted life. Let us 
continue ro defy tlm advice of exports—let us coiitiniic <o 
make martyrs of our little ones and then jirotcst that wc 
do not sin at all! lint if there is a God in heaven—]>el3evc uu‘ 
—no real sin, whether you acknowledge it or not, ever goes 
unpunished ; and even now wo arc pacing the penalty in 
the paralysis that has siezed both our common sense and 
our inoml souse on this point, and in the contiiiual degenera¬ 
tion of the race apparent to everyone but ourselves. 

Let us now pass to the fifth Act of woman's tragedy— 
the Act in which she is nailed upon to play the part of u 
daughter-in-law. Torturing her in her infancy—curtailing 
her play-time—curtailing her schooling—saddling her too 
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early with tlic dutie» of a wife—you must needs also hand 
}it*r over to the tender mercies of a mother-indaw. And 
what a life is it ? Can you tell me how many waking hours 
you actually spend with your wife ? Do you make up to 
her for all she suffers at the hand of an unsympathising 
inulhcr in law ? Do you even spare as mucli time for her 
;js for your cow or for your horse ? V'ou hav'C all sorts of 
resources.—-What has slic ? Yon can improve yourselves in 
a thousand ways. You ^an learn what may profit your soul. 
— Hut what can she learn ? Hero is Mrs. Annie Besant 
lecturing to you about the doctrines of the Vedas. But 
though Mrs* Besant is welcome to read, mark and digest 
those Scriptures—our women arc supposed to be disqualified 
to oven taste a little of their lioiie^' ! Is not this a monstrous 
doctrine, my brethren ? J^o not lay tlie flattering unction 
to your souls that y^ou arc doing your duty to your women 
to the best of your lights? No I you are not. None of us is, 
so long as our women have no equal opportunities for 
iiitelleetual, moral and spiritual culture, and are consigned 
to a domestic tyranny which fj’itters away all their energy 
in patimit suffering. 1 know there are dauglitors-indaw who 
prove themselves a post to their dear mothors-in-law, but 
on the whole you will agree with mo that the mothor-in-law 
lias the best of it, and tlio daughter-in-law the worst, in 
Hindu homes. It is in our power to take out the sting 
from this sort of life—it is in our ])OWor to prevent no little 
}}ain by exerting all our natural influence, by sweet reasou- 
al)leiiess, by loving remonstrance, by prudent and coii- 
siflcrate interference. But our hearts have grown hard and 
callous, and we seldom realize the sufferings, silently borne 
ill our homos, or lift our little finger to alleviate them. Js 
not this our fifth sin Y 

The sixth Act of this sinful tragic drama is early 
maternity. Ignoring the laws of sexual intercourse— 
ignoring the teachings of physiology—some of us used to 
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perpetrate wliat tlie law now punifllies an a cn’ino. PSnt 
there are still violations of physical and moral laws, which 
are not treated as crimes, but whicli nevertheless bring* their 
own punishment with them. Wo mu deeply against onr 
women not only as wives and daughters-in-law> but ns 
mothers of our children. There is a bt^autifiil description 
in the Kamayana of the care Kama took of Sita, wluni sin* 
was in the condition whicli Kngli^nnen call interesting, 
but which not very interesting to us. Do wo take such 
care of our wives ? Do we even see that they have proper 
medical help wlien thc‘ir terrible travail intensified by early 
marriage is upon them ? It was only the other day that 
the lady doctor at Shikarpur told me that if sho hnd Ihm* 
way, she would hang all the midwives iu that city. Do 
you know how their bungling and blundering often entails 
permanent injury, and, in no few cases,diseases hard to curt*? 
1 requested several gentlemen at Shikarpur to gel us Dais 
who might be properl} trained iu the DufTerin Hospital. But 
thougli p7*oniises have been given to me from time to time, 
not one of them lias been fulfilled- So much for our ten er- 
heartodness I Again, woe unto the cliikUwife who gives birth 
t a daughter. A geiitlemon told me tho other day be vvas 
going to get his son married again because his daugliter-in- 
law br ugbt forth only cJiildrcn of her own sex. Aiid liti 
actually believed that the poor woman was responsible tor 
the result ! It is thus We add insult to injury—brutality to 
injustice ! AVhat hope is there for us, so long as one-lialf 
of our race is treated in this fashion ? An Hnglish poet 
sings of a time when there will be 

Everywhere 

Two beads in council, two beside the hearth, 

Two in the tangled business ol the world, 

Two in the lib»»ral oijices of lif , 

Two pUirnmcts dropt for one t<i sound the abyss, 

Of science, and the secrets ol tl»o mind.'* 

But can we look forward to *'ucli a time in our own 
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to our own wives, our daughters, our sisters^ our 
mothers, and are ignorant of even our own ignorance ? 

I eomo now to our seventh sin, the last Act of the 
tragodv, and the saddest. I mean the sorrows of widow¬ 
hood. I^ay your hands on your hearts, and say if you have 
done your duty by the widows in your community. I 
know that in some ra^es widow ro marriage is allowed. 
Hut there nre Jiiiiiierons others, in which it is not, and tho 
condition of virgin-widows specially is deplorable. Hut J 
care not if yon do imt marry them, for marriage is not tho 
solo end of a woman^s existence. But if you do not marry 
them, give them at least some training which may make 
them useful members of society’-. Believe me, women care- 
h'Ms for physical pleasures than men. It is men that 
brutalize them by their sensuality. It is men who do not 
t^veii respect the sanctity of the period of gestation or even 
the first few months of nursing time. It is men who impose 
theii* wills on their wives in sexual matters and place no 
i*estraints upon themselves. If women had their own way 
in ihes<‘matters, they would follow the healthy instincts 
of nature, and their own ingrained modesty. Therefore 
lei us not assume that woman is fit only to bo a wife or 
wi<low. Kvenif you assume this, see that your widows 
bi'come ministers of mercy, angels of grace. But alas! 
what have Ave done to them in the past ? If we had but a 
little imagination, if w<‘ could transport ourselves to thc' 
bourne whence no traveller returns, if we could with our 
mind’s eye see our own daughters as they are after their 
term of earthly toil and trouble, they would tell us; Oh, 
father ! I esmo to you a divine embryonic soul, I was a 
trust in your hands. Yon should have let my little sonl 
grow and expand its wings and see the Father of all light 
and life. But you imprisoned mein my bodily shell, and you 
did nothing to h^dp it to emerge thence into the sun-light 
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f of God^s beauty. 'J’here were no true pleasures for me, no 
pleaRures of Memory, none of Imagination* none of Hope, 
none of Communion or Divine A^iBion. See my little un¬ 
fledged, stunted, blindfolded soul. It is no bettor than it 
was. You have violated your trust, for you opened not the 
windows of my soul, and I have yet to grope in darkness 
and ignorance—darkness and ignorance that bring their 
own curse and that spread a hliglit ^on your future. He 
wise to-day, and he mope merciful tf) your own flesh and 
blood.Hut alas ! no neither hear tlio still small voice ni 
our own breasts, nor have* facultio'^ for seeing what wo have 
made of woman in the past, and what we are likely to 
make of her in the future. 

Emerson lias a golden saying. He tells you Be and 
not scan—‘Be a ijt/t and a honodictwnJ*' Would wo made 
every on(» of our daughters a gift and a benediction— 
would wo coasetl to srem and lived a true life and washed 
away our manifold sii against woman. Wo hurry her 
from lier infancy—through physical torturers—through a 
joyless clnhlhood, without opportunities for playing or 
learning, into the bonds of early matrimony—into the 
miseries of t‘arly widowhood. We sin against her as a 
baby—wo sin against lier play-tinio—we sin against her 
school-time—we sin against her as a wife, as a daughter- 
in-law, as a mother, as a widow. And what is more, wo 
are hardly conscious of sinning—so benumbed has become 
our sense of duty—our sense of fair play—and even oui* 
eomnion sense as to what is good for us and for our country, 
I do not want you to revolutionize your society, I do not ask 
you to introduce Western fashions and W^estern modes of 
life. Hut I do ask you to give up your apathy—to rouse 
yourself from your terrible lethargy, and do the barest 
justice to your women. Do not shut them out of the light 
—do not starve their intellects and their tine sympathies 
and imaginations and spiritual insight—give them a wider 
14 
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sphere of usefalness, and greater opportumties for JfioH- 
improvanenfci and above all for acquiring Self-knowledge, 
Self-reverence, Self-control,” and that true wisdom which 
niakes life a Divine harmony: and, believe me they will not 
only become your help-mates, if not your better halves, but 
the curse of our seVen sins may, by Divine grace, be 
removed, and (lod’s blessing be once more upon us. 
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Vv*—Tho Mtnciu Joint Family 8yatom« 

By Gr. SuBKA^AHlA ItIuB, jj,a., 

Jjate EdUoT of ike Himltt/* 

When we talk, of Social Reform, tire liavo social pro^rofeH 
m View. Jt we <lo not care for progress, then no reform is 
needed, aliliongh without progress, ||t|bgnation and eventual 
decay arc ‘^ure to set m. No healthy society can exist 
without constant and conscious endeavours towards a better 
condition. To bo salistiotl with existing conditions is to in¬ 
vite deterioration, ^''liat was the mistake that our ances¬ 
tors luade. When Hindu Society lost its virility and 
capacity lor progrc*<s, its Icadei's adopted a policy of feeble 
compromise with every fresh environment that changing 
political and social conditions brought about. Compromise 
IS, indeed, essential for smooth pnigrcss ; but while it is 
adopted to overcome ♦^{•inporary difficulties, the ideal should 
ever be kept in view, and what remnant of evils compromise 
has Iclt uncurt^d, should again bo combated until the ideal 
is readied. To approach the ideal, not to recode from it, 
should bo the aim of every endeavour. For the time being 
the ideal may be too remote, and, judged from existing 
eonditions, it may be impracticable. 81 ill a rational ideal 
IS always needful for a potent ineoiitive and rightful 
guidance. Herbert Kpencer truly says . *‘If amidst all those 
compromises which the circumstances of the times necessi¬ 
tate, or are thought to necessitate, there exists no true con* 
I'eption of better and worse in social organisation, if nothing 
beyond the exigencies of the moment are attended to, and 
the proximatoly best is habitually identified with the 
ultimately best, thtn*e cannot bo any true progress* However 
distant may be the goal, and however often intervening 
obstacles may iiocessitatc deviation in our course toward it, 
it is obviously rei^uisitc to know whei*oabottt it lies.” Nothing 
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can bo more fatal to social well-beings than the motto 
of ** let aloiio/* JSi&ny people are batisfied with the cxist- 
iiig state of tliingrt. Are we not sufficiently happy with 
onr social institutions ? There is iinhappinc&s in every con- 
c(‘ival)le system of social orga'nisation. Heaven knows that 
your so-called ref on n 4nay make the last state worse than 
the first. Is it not wise, therefore, to let things alone V* 
Such an argument, it be observed, is generally advaiic- 
ed by ilioho who happen b) enjoy more than their fair share 
of the good things of this world, or by ignorant men who 
are ino^bpable ^>1 a cs>nceptjon of improv(‘mcni. Theformi*r 
aiHi at^ui^ted by extreme selfishncbb, and ai’c entirely bereft 
of synipatliy witli those wJio are less Jortuiiately place<l 
than themselves, while the latter are only a step raised 
above the condition of brutes who are entirely guided by 
their instinct and by tlicir wants of the moment. In fact a 
policy ol let alone ” is impossible, because it soon sets at 
work the hiti'iit causes of deterioration. It assumes that 
the given social system is perfect, that its evils cannot 
be mitigated, and tliat persons who suffer from them 
are entitled to no i*t‘dress. Tliough perfection is not 
attainable, there can be no limit to jirogress. AVe see in 
every pari of the world statesmen, patriots, and ])hilauthro- 
pists ceaseJeHsly at work conceiving, concerting and 
carr> iiig <mt measni'cs for the amelioration of the condition 
of mankind. 

There are those that admit the inevitability of change 
and progress, but are not satisfied with the direction in 
which they proceed. Many an intelligent Hindu has a 
longing for the roappcarenco of the times and of the social 
sywtom depicted in the institutes of Maiiu, if not in the 
Vedic literature, when the community was divided into 
four cjastes based on birth, when tlie most intelligent class 
took little or no interest in the activities of life, but, being 
maintained at public expense, spent tlieir life in sacrificial 
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rites or in secluded contemplation, 'vvlien tnule and industry 
were despised, an^ when the ^reat bulk of the population 
were forced to bo content with a lot t>f menial sei'viee 
rendered to the hi 3 *hor castes, without a chauc'O or a hope 
of rising' to highoi* standards of life. The mind that can 
conceive that such going backwartl is ^possible can be en¬ 
titled to no respeei. India can no moro go back to that 
primitive statijtlian the great British Nation ean go back to 
the age of the Braids. I do not ^now how these people 
imagine that the stupi'iidons achievements of hiimap he¬ 
roism, intelligence, religion and seienec, during these four 
thousand ;yoars, for llu* development cjf man amd hnuuin 
society, can be effaced. Kveu if, by sonic miracle, all the 
forces that drag society forward along lines of progress, 
and are )>oUinl to grow iji number and strength as the 
modern :^ysteni of international relations deepens the inter¬ 
dependence of nations, and by o\er<*oming the (/bstacles 
arising frinu <listauce and time, tends to raise the condition 
of the various nationalities to a uniform standard, arc de¬ 
stroyed, and Hindu Society is revived in all its })rimitivc 
glory, how irt it i>roposod to save ii from the decay and ruin 
that soi/.ed it in ancient times ? The Vedie social system was 
tried and di<l not succeed. A resuscitation of the ancient 
institutions of Hindu Society is impossible unless a huge 
1*KALA^A or delug<' sweeps ovit tho whole world dc‘stroying 
all oxistiJig natums, and man starts his i'areoi* afresh from 
a primitive .stat(‘. Such an asHum]dion is too grotesque to 
be seriously entortainod. In fact, it may be laid down as a 
principle of social evolution, that no extinct institution can 
be revived in its identical shape, without ada^Jtatious to 
suit the change in the environiuout vvluch time hi its efflux 
ceaselessly effects. 

Human mind, in its constant onv\ai*d progress, acquires 
fresh truths as the result of its natiirnl developnicnt and 
organic growtli and will not reliinjiuish them. Tho child. 
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lu its iiiuoocuct* and lack of rospoiiaibility, is indeed much 
happier than the adult, it is more beautiful, blithesome and 
g-uy; the irian> the grandfather, may yearn for the plea¬ 
sures of ehddhood, but if they are once past, they are past 
tor ever, and no ethu’t of the*will cun recall them. Wo 
cun strike a man dcud, but it is beyond our power to make 
JiiiM again the pretty, merry, happy child of his earliest 
years. In the same way it is impossible to make the men 
of to-day, the men of ^\o thousand years ago. All our 
knowledge, all our enlightenment has ct»me to hiimauity in 
ihi' course of its natural developincnl, and us the result 
of its internal vital energies To attempt to oppose the 
operation of these I'h'mcntary forces is as objectless and 
fruitless a task as to attempt U) ])revent the earth from 
revolving on its axis, 

Pj’ogross consists there‘fore m moving forward and not 
baekwaril ; and any attempt to move backward on our part 
while the rest of tin* world moves forward will only end 
in disastrous ruin. No nation in modern times can persist 
in an indejiendenl career not in iiarmouy with the move¬ 
ment of t!io .stronger and more forward races. The strong¬ 
est nations of tho world have in their hand the moulding 
of tho di'stinics of tho weaker nations, and where tho 
Wcstern nations load, the Kastci'n nations must follow ; and 
if they tlonot, ruin will sei/e them. India is being dragged 
by !England in the tail of her onward career ; but China, 
Japan» l*ersia, T^ui’key and Kgypt—what does the present 
state of those countries illustrate ? Japan would have fallen 
n prey to tho tliscase germs that, imbedded in her own 
social system, were eating into her vitals, or would have 
been swallowed up by Itussia, if a great revolution had not 
so changed her social and political system as to bring her 
iustitntioiis and her own ideals into harmony Avith those of 
Knropo. And what is tho fate of China, Avhioh persists in 
the preservation of her antiquated civilissatiow refusing to 
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fall in with the ideals of the leading nations of the world ? 
The modem history of Turkey, Kgypt and Persia teaches 
the same lesson, the lesson, namely, that either submission 
to the Western forces or ruin is the alternative open to what 
the Marquis of Salisbury described as the dying nations 
of the world. " 

Selection and competition, or the survival of the fittest, 
is the law that determines progress^u nature. It is no less 
applicable to human society than to animals and plants. 
In an organised society indiviiiuals who are superior to 
their fellows in some respects assert this superiority, and 
continuing to assort this superiority, they promulgate it as 
an inheritance to their successors ; this is how progress is 
originated and maintained. And what holds good in regard 
to a single society holds good in regard to the community 
of nations. I^ho marvellous inventions of modern science 
having annihilated time and distance, the remotest parts 
of the world aw‘ broiight into touch with one another, and 
the stronger communities constantly exert their influence 
ami assert their superiority over any communhy which by 
its weakness is exposed to foreign influence. No nation 
can develop it.s destiny in these days independently of the 
influence of other nations. Exclusiveness or isolation is 
impossible without producing disastrous results. In fact, 
no exclusiveness or isolation is allowed, because the aggres¬ 
sive tendency of the moro forward and progressivo nations 
constantly seeks openings for the exercise of their energy 
ainl the employment of their resources. For purposes of 
ti’ade, for the employment of their capital, for the settle¬ 
ment of their sui*plus population, for political convenience, 
or for tho mere glory of territorial aggramdiKeinent, they 
establish their ascendency in strange countries, add to their 
spheres of influence, and thrust their articles of industry. 
There is no longer a single corner in this wide world which 
is safe against tho encroachment of the manly races of the 
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West. What is taking- place now has always taken place 
since the beginning of tho world—ceascloss and inevitable 
selection and rejec-tion, ceaseless and inevitable progress. 
Tho history of the world, ever since history began to be 
niadt*, contains numerous instances of kingdoms and em¬ 
pires which, being unable to stand this stress and storm of 
the vvorJd^s competition, fell back and disappeared. As 
wo trace the growth, decline and disappearance of the great 
powers of anti(pnty, Ihe Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian 
Mmpircs, as well as the liistory of the later organisations, 
(lie (Jreek States and the Roman Kinpire, wo perceive the 
t>peration of the same law- Our own country has not been 
free from the results of the same conditions of struggle and 
success in its long history of an endless succession of 
vi(*isHitiides. " In the flux and change of life,^’ says 
Benjamin Kidd, “ the members of those groups of ra<*n 
wjiicb in favourable^ conditions first showed any tendency 
to social organisations, become possessed of a great ad- 
vjintage over their fellows, and those societies grow up 
simply OHcause tlipy possessed elements of strength which 
l(*d to the disappoarence before them of other groups of 
men with which they came into competition. Such socie¬ 
ties continued to llourish until they in their turn had to 
give way before other associations of men of higher social 
etliciency.^’ An intelligent student of the l»i>^tory of our 
country can call to his mind stages in tlie (‘ar<‘er of our 
race illustrative of this important trutli, 

'riic progress of tho AVestern nations, mure especially 
of tho Anglo-Saxon race, marks the lines on \v hich tho pro- 
gre-'S of our own country should be directed. The Hindu 
civilization based on tho ancient Aryan institutions is 
doomed. The cycle of huinan evolution which it dominated 
is past and, in the fresh cycle that lias succeeded, the 
AVestern races lead the progress. The only civilization that 
is dosiinod to and will eventually dominate tho world is 
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wb^t th« AngJo-Saxon race will direct. There is no 
part of the world where the British nation, the Germans 
or the Americans do not exercise a dominant influence. 
To Ind{a> for special reasons, no other progress is pos¬ 
sible. India cannot hope to dispense with all those 
appliances of modern life which Western science has 
placed at the disposal of man ; she cannot escape from the 
influence of Western thought ; she pannot help imitating 
the institutions and assimilating the i^als of the West > any 
resistance to such influeoco will only throw back her pro¬ 
gress and render her more unfit to carry on the struggle 
for existence', which, as we havcj pointed out, is the condi¬ 
tion that marks the life of man as well as other races in 
iiatiiro. India lost all vitality and force necessary to 
pursue an indt^pendont career of progress more than two 
thousand years ago, when she first began to shake at the 
repeated knocks of foreign invaders at her doors. She at 
length .succumbed to the superior force of the Alahomedans 
who ruled over her for over six centuries and whose civili¬ 
zation she adopted in many re.spcots. But the decline and 
ovei'throw of the Mahomedaii power and the establishment 
of British domination in its place illustrates the law Of 
social evolution. Wo have been laying stress upon the 
law of the rejection of the weak and the success of the 
strong in the ceaseless war of competition and struggle 
that the human races are waging. For a short time tho 
Hindu race appeared as if it would muster her latent powers 
and win independence. But the event prov’od that, like the 
Chinese, the Indian race had bocomo too antiquated for 
modern conditions of success, and as in the physical 
tight between nations, bows and arrows and wooden gpins 
are out of date, so in what may lie called the moral flght 
between nations, the old Hindu institutions constituting 
their social and political system were too old and effete to 
stand the crushing onslaught of the Western forces* And 
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it i« only too obvious that the intlif^cnons InstitntionR that 
vorvtsl th<*ii* purpose well enong*]! when India was the niis- 
rross f»f the world and foarod no attack from outside will 
]irove iiicieasiog^Iy feeble and iinsuited to stand or resist 
llie prcssnie of tlieyounjjer and more vija^orons nations wbo 
press forward with faeilities and aids which the latt^st in¬ 
ventions of Unman mind to enliance the effeets of physical 
as well as moral effort^place at their tlisposal. 

'Pliis is the standpoint from which we are called upon 
to examine onr institutions, the slandpoint, namely, how 
these institutions can be so modified or reformed that they 
may bo most serviceabh* and helpful, in holding our c^wn, 
in preventing further deterioration, if not in achieving 
fresh prof^ress, amidst the CL'aseless rush, jostle and con- 
tliet p^oing* on in the arena of this wide world. Social institu¬ 
tions must work by ])roniotinpf individual freedom and stimu- 
latinjL' the capacity for corporat(‘ action. There can be no 
national proj^ress when' tlu'se two ({ualitics are wantiup;'. 
Pnder a social or political system which takes away lilu'rty 
and indt'pendonee from the individual and gives him no 
scope or inducement to work for the good td’ his neighbours 
and bis country at large, no progoss can be possible. This is 
the* basis of the contrast between the nations of the West 
and the nations of the Hast. Bven among the nations of the 
West, their growth or decadenco lias been exactly as this 
great quality was fvistered or crushetl by Society and the 
State, No other fact in the history of nations is more pro¬ 
minent than that the tyranny of society, of priests and 
of rulers has ])roved the most effective weapon to kill the 
latent forces making for the developraenl of men and the 
growth of the nation. The Hindu race has suffered l-*ss 
from tlie tyranny of their rulers than from the oppression 
and selfish greed of their priestly class, who were also their 
legislators and leaders of thought. There is absolutely no 
other instance of a naturally gifted race, intelligent, indus- 
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tviuus^ and docilo, capable of liigli dovelopieeuts, which litib 
been koi)t down and deg'raded by a unique system oi 
organised priestcralt. The social lUbtitutions of the 
Hindus wliicli are the embodiments of the wibdoin, the self- 
seeking wisdom, of the priests, have prtxlueed the same 
melancholv effect by killinjr all indiviiltial frcetlom ami 
crqjpling tlie best faculties of the human mind. '1 liere is 
no other country in the world where caste and cnsiom have 
greater iiiHuence than India ; au<l •rhere every incentive 
to action and every ideal arc judged with referenee to the 
dictates of these tv\o worst of tyrants. The Hindu has not 
lost tho subtlety of his mind, but he can no longer boast 
c»f originality, enterjirise, or self-reliance. Supposing a 
highly educated Hindu and an fclnglishmaii of ordinary in- 
tclligeiico are both taken to a distant, strange land and 
there left to shift for tlieniselves, Ave have no doubt but 
that tlio Hindu will tind himself heljiless and unable to get 
on, while the Hnglislimau by his pluck and energy will 
soon win his way to a position of respectability and affiueiice. 
^I'he Anglo-Saxon Avill work hard, grapple boldly with his 
tlifficulties, and successfully rough it out in the end. ^J’Jie 
.success that he is winning everywhere in the world, the 
ascendancy he establishes wherever he goes, his wonderful 
enterprises and huge ac(‘umulatiou t'f wealth are due 
mostly to the individual freedtun he eiijoy.s in his native 
eountry. 'J’his is the secret of the wonderful dominance 
that Hngland enjoys among the nations of the world, while 
other countries like Spain, J\)rtiigal, Austria and Italy lja\e 
fallen back in the race and acknowledge the lea<l of their 
more masterfulneighbour.s. Tin* tendency of all progres¬ 
sive iiatiouH is to allow the fullest scope for tho free ex¬ 
pansion of the latent powers of the individual and the fullest 
liberty for him to follow wherever his powcTS lead him. 
With the extinction of feudahsm and the militaiy type ol 
Society, the slow emancipation of the masses commenced, 
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and in uiodern times, it is not only the political emancipa¬ 
tion of the individuals of the humblest lot in society that 
is aimed at, but also to g:ive to them along with the mo^t 
favoured classes oqual opportunities for general advance¬ 
ment. 

Not only is pei'sonsl freedom a great factor in national 
progress ; but a capacity for joint action either in the 
interest of a body of individuals or in the interest of the 
community at large is liiso iiuportant for a successful na¬ 
tional life. The great qualities that distinguish roan from 
the inferior animals are his reason and his sociability, and 
these two attributes impose on him tho double obligation 
of improving himself and improving in co-operation with 
others the community of which he is a juember. In the 
primitive stages of society, man thinks more of his own 
individual interests than those of his society, and considers 
these latter as necessarily hostile to or incompatible with 
his intei’ests as an individual, lint as Society reaches 
higher stages of development, the interdependence of its 
various members and classes deepens, and man learns le 
consider the joint interests of society as well its his own, 
until at length a condition is reached when his develop¬ 
ment as a separate individual is less important tban his 
development as a member of society. At first, man under 
his selfish impulses refuses to recognise an obligation in 
serving the interests of others, but as the complexity of 
the social structure increases, he learns to identify the in¬ 
terests of the community with his own, and realises his 
duty to his nation as well as to himself. Where the inte¬ 
rest of tho individual and of society edash, it is now recog- 
ni/A>d in all civilized countries that the former iimst be sub¬ 
ordinated to the latter. The late Mr. C. H. Pearson, the 
author of that remarkable book, National Life and Cha¬ 
racter,’^ attributes tho downfall of tho Jtoman Bmpire to the 
fact that there was no sense of national life in the eommu- 
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iiity. “ Unless the general feeling in a people/' he says, 
is to regard individual existence and fortunes as of no 
practical account in comparison with the existence and 
self-respect of the body politic, the disintegrating forces of 
time will always be stronger in tlie long run than any given 
organization/* What groat part this fooling of stdf-efl'acei 
mont in the servuie of tho best interests of tho body polities 
patriotism, in other words, lias ])layed in tho history of 
nations, we need not say. 'J’ho lateINt instance^ is tho mar¬ 
vellous heroism tliat tho small Dutch community of RimtJi 
Africa has shown in its t loath-grapple with tho Britisli 
nation with its gigantic rosourcos. In fact, devotion to tho 
State as tho ombodiinont of tho collective interests of tlu' 
nation, is becoming in all civilizc'd countries an article of 
faith almost as binding as a religious duty. Even niori* 
than a citizen's duty to his religious faith is his duty to 
his country regarded as binding- Mr. Cliamberlain plac'cs 
{latriotism before politics ; but amongst the obligations of a 
citizen, patriotism is before his religion oven. Sujijiosiiig 
England happens to bt* involved in a war in defen(*c of 
Protestantism against the niacliiiiations of the Pope and Ins 
Koman Catholic lieges, we art^ not sure that the Marqui*^ 
of Ripon or the late Marquis of Bute will fight against his 
mother laud for the sake of the faith he jirofosses. It is 
said that in the American AVnr of Liberation, a Southern 
(reneral by name Stonewall Jaeksoii, was a believm* in 
State rights but was no believer in slaver^-. He found it 
impossible to dissever the two causes and he elected to 
fight for the good of the State, which he clearly appre¬ 
hended, against the abstract and transcendental rights of 
humanity. The paramount duty of the citizen to make 
every possible sacrifice for the protection and honour anti 
generM well-being of the State is recognised by the 
modern practice of compelling every able-bodied adult 
male to servo in the army for a limited period of time. 
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'I’his hacrjlu*e is deiiiaiHlcd ^oR*ly on the ground that iu 
imtiouul existoncc the requiremeutfe of the State arc pai'u- 
inount over those of the individual, and it is by no means 
unreasotiable to supj)ose that this obligation will bo extend- 
I'd to other spheres of national duty tljan bearing arms in 
the tlefeuee t)f the fatlier land. Nor is this devotion to the 
State and tlu* saeritice in its interest a mere sentiment siieh 
as wert‘ the devotion and sacrifiee whieh people used to 
make for tlie sovt‘reigi» in the middle ages ; because, in 
1 hose days the State undertakes to do many things for the 
citiKCU on whom ic eonfers material and moral benefits of 
the highest value. Hesides, the best thoughts and deeds of 
a country are the most cherished inheritance of its peopK* 
from generation to generation till the end of histc>ry. “ Tlie 
religion of the State,says Mr. Pearson, is surely wortliy 
<,»f reverence as any ert^ed of tin* Churches, ami ought to 
grow in intensity from year to year.” 

It is the desjre of all Indians whose minds liavt* been 
t’uUurt'd by education and whose sympathies broadened bv 
e.vperienee ami refleetion, that this feeling t>f }>atriotistD, 
this devotion to the eommon cause the country, in pre¬ 
ference to more limited interests, should be fostered and 
stivngtheue<l as much a.s they are in other modern States. 
We can easily imagine what would have been the condi- 
lum of hhirope and t>f j\meriea if this feeling had not been 
woven intt> the very nature of the 2 'ieople by example and 
jiractiee, in the long course of centuries ; and our own 
country will make bnt little progress as longas our people re 
main strangers to this noble feeling whieh has been the cause 
t>f the highest achievements of heroism and self-sacrifice in 
t>t her parts of thti world. If is of course absurd to separate 
the well-being of the individual from the well-being of the 
eomnmnity ; each necessarily acts and reacts on the »>thej‘- 
Hut while certain individual interests claim the first consi¬ 
deration, the interests ot the State or the community at 
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luvj^e should bo tUo soooiul. Hetwcon tliV inclividmtl tm<l 
tiu* State no third interest should intervene. Thongli n 
stron<af, intellig’ent and well edur«ied individual is better 
able to serve his country than a sicklj dullard^ still in pre¬ 
ference to the service of the country no claim on the 
resources, moral, material or physical, of any citizen cati be 
recof^iizc‘d 'I’lie poor and the sick and other disabled 
members of a t‘onmiunity have a claim on the personal 
service and on the possessions of those who are in more 
favoured circumstances, but they have this claim not as 
individuals apart from tludr relation to society, but as its 
constituent units whoso well-being- contributes to the well¬ 
being o£ society as a whole. 'Phe so-called family is no 
exception to this general principle. 

The reader who has had the patience to follow me 
thus far, will now sei‘ the bearing of the foregoing remarks 
tm the subject of this essay. W(' shall now ))roceod to 
consider how far the Tfindn joint family system is capable 
of helping tht‘ ilimlii community in its j>r»)gre«s, ns it has 
lo progress under the modern conditions of clos(‘ competi¬ 
tion led by the powerful and highly deveh)ped nation.s of 
the West; how far this peculiar system of the Hindus is 
calculated to promote individual freeclom and the capacity 
for joint co-operative effort—the two tests whic h, as wc 
have said, every institution in a lioaltliy state of society 
should satisfy. If it is incapable of doing one or the other, 
then it is obviously the duty of every true lover of Jiis 
c'ountry to favour and work for its gradual adaptation to 
the new environments of society. It would not he wise t<» 
]>rop it up by artificial supports and try to maintain it in¬ 
tact against the disintegrating forces constantly at work to 
undermine it and bring about its collapse. Tt is altogotluM* 
a false sentiment which exaggerates the virtues of an 
obsolescent institution and retards natural progress. 
Ordinary peisons cannot get ov4»r the influence of 
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Hioir otnotioiifi-l attaclinioiit fco ancient inatitutiona of 
whicli alone they liave any knowledjfe and anrticlftt wliicli 
they have hoen kroiiglit up. Their oinotiou warps their 
judgment and their suspicion that the change is bein^ 
press(*d by Western influence, by the influence of an 
alien race, of a different religious faith, onhances 
their attachment to indigenous institutions as well as 
their aversion to change. The bias of patriotism, the 
bias of religion and fbe bias of education—all tend to 
blind the judgment and make a due appreciation diffl- 
enlt of the change in the general conditions of society 
which calls for a eoneiirrcmt jidaptation of the institutions 
on which social stability rests, ^rhoir lovo of ancient insti> 
Tiitioiis exactly like the love of a fond mother for her 
children in spite c»f their defects of which the neighbour 
complains almost every day. 

All social institutions can more or less claim the merit 
of untiquity ; but while in progressive communities they con- 
•^tantly undergo tmiisformatiou, in a fossilise<l social state 
sn<*h as ours they remain as they were centuries ago. The 
Hindu joint family system had coiiti)Uied to remain, until 
the leavening influence t>f British rule began to impart a 
general shake to the whole social system of the Hindus. 
Most of the pr(»gressive nations of the world, especially 
tlK)se which have a t*otnmon ethnological origin, start with 
more or less kindred institutions, but while ono nation 
moves <jaickly autl changes its institutions, others remain 
’stationary and its institutions become more or less steroo- 
t >p(Hl. Between the institution of ancient Hrahminic 
family, and the institution of family in the early societies 
of H kindred origin, a striking analogy is found. A Hindu 
^'kuuimba^’ or family consisted in ancient times in a large 
group of persons, living within one enclosure, ordinarily 
taking their meals together, having a common fund and a 
emnumn means of support, owning extensive landed pro» 
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perty, with Jierds and cattle, and probably slaves, before 
slavery was abolished by British government »—liaving 
probably a common family idol whose worship was carried on 
out of the common funds, and performing the annual and 
r>cca8ional religious ceremonies in honor of their departed 
ancestors.* The Hindu joint families were only a repro¬ 
duction of ancient patriarchal groups of which the chief 
characteristics wore the supremacy of the eldest male, the 
agnatic kinship and the resulting taw of inheritance; and 
ancestor worship ; and the Hindu patriarchal group had 
the special characteristic of the exclusion of females from 
iiiheritanct'. Tt is this patriarchal group that gradually 
developed intf> the joint family system. " Tho modern 
Hindu communiiy says Mr. Hhattacharya, “ is mainly a 
c'onstitution and expansion of the eight original gotras or 
patriarchal gron]> that came over to India from the regions 
which lie in tho north-west of our country across the mountain 
chain wliich separate-'it therefrom. The golras were absolu¬ 
tely liomogoneous, ('xcepting probably’ the slave element. 
Tho memberh of these (jotras gradually supplanted the 
Dasya race, and in the course of these struggles, them¬ 
selves divided into a number of class divisions known as 
castes. When they had given up their nomadic life, they 
settled in agricultural communities, characterised by all 
those attributes, which distinguish sucIl groups in other 
parts of the worhl. Those assemblages, known as tho 
* pugas,’ or village communities, gradually disappeared, 
or lost ail their essential traits, by operation partly of an 
inherent principle of decay, partly also by the disintegrat¬ 
ing effect the llrahminic religion had upon them. Through¬ 
out the whole career of these '•oeial groups so originated 
in tht‘ ancient yoiras, the principal early traces wore never 
altogether cast off,—tho supremacy of the eldest^ the 

* KrisiiTia Kamal BhattacJbarya on the law relating to the Joint 
Hindu Family. 

1C 
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female exc*luftion, the ancestor worship, having* been either 
kept ill reniembranco, or partially followed in practice; 
while the most characteristic feature of the group, the 

joint possession of all the property, has retained its pri¬ 
mitive vitality down to our own days,—the result of this 
remarkable vitality being the undivided family of the 
modem Hindu Law.'' That the Khatriyas and the Vaisyas 
are not the lineal descendants of these eight gotras is a 
notion which IMr. Hliattacharya discards. The notion 
was evidently generated by the immensely developed 
arrogance of the Indian priestly class—^instances of this 
arrogance being met with in almost every page of the writ¬ 
ings promulgated by thorn From the age of Mann. We must 
suppose that these goft^aUf or cattle tending pastural groups, 
at whose head probably stood the renowned eight Rishis, 
Vasishta and others, included not only the ancestors of 
modern Brahmins, but also the ancient progenitors of all 
the gonuiiio Aryan Kshatriyas and Vaisyas." 

n^hus the present Hindu joint family system represents 
a primitive institution which was common to many races 
and nationalities, and had its origin in the necessities of a 
remote age when the protection of person and property 
and reparation for injuries suffered did not form the duty 
of an organised central authority which was obeyed by 
all individuals and groups of individuals, but devolved 
more or less on the individual or individuals interested in 
the vindication of justice according to the sense of the time. 
In fact, each family was a state in itself, and the powerful 
opposition which the first Aryan settlers in India experi¬ 
enced from the aboriginal inhabitants made it necessary 
that the family should embrace as many persons as could 
be kept together. This explains the absolute authority 
vested in the oldest member of the family and the exclu¬ 
sion of women from inheritance. At one time, in many 
parts of the world, the tribe, the city, the guild claimed 
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the absolute disposal of the person and life of individuals ; 
and there was also the military typo of society where all 
functionaries, authorities and powers, whether Civil or 
Military, were regimented and disposed as in an army, and 
where the individual was a mere cog in a piece of mechan¬ 
ism, and of but secondary importance. For similar rea¬ 
sons, the unsettled state of society made the family a statu 
within state, oF which tlie head possessed absolute power 
over the lives and liberties of all tWl^ other members. The 
i?nprovement of the joint property was anotlier cause of the 
maintenance of large families. Some of our ancient Rishis 
recommend living in joint families, because ** united, they 
are likely to attain a flourishing state,through mutual 
assistance in the acquisition of wealth as well as through 
mutual protection against external danger. The organiza¬ 
tion of the family had, to fullil its purpose, to bo very com¬ 
pact and subject to extreme discipline. So, the father had 
the right to dispose of liis children in any way he liked. 
The fatlier could give away, sell away or abandon his sou. 
"J’he family was also liable to make amends for the injury 
caused by any of its members. 3t administered justice 
within its own limits, although the decision of the family 
was liable to revision by higher tribunals, f'lio state of 
Europe in ancient times in this respect vva.s certainly woi-se. 
Over the children of tlio family the right of the head had 
absolutely no limit. Children wei'o frt‘ely exposed in the 
old Greek and Roman world and among the Norseman. In 
the case of the wife or of childi^en who had been acknow¬ 
ledged, the father had the rights of a Magistrate, that is, 
though he could not legitimately put to death, except for a 
grave and sufficient cause, there was no recognised tri¬ 
bunal to which an appeal from his sentence would 
lie. The father’s right over the person and property was 
also absolute. The husband could lend his wife to a 
f riend, as well as choose a wife for his son or a husband 
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for Jiis daughter. Neither wife nor children conld possess 
property. The husband could adopt a stranger to share 
his children's inheritance. So late as the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury the Church Courts in England I’uled that a husband 
could transfer his wife for another man for a limited period. 
The right of selling a ward's marriage was among the most 
proldtable incidents of fcmdal tenure. A girl of seven years 
could be betrothed in Medieval England, and as down to a 
later time the inarriagej^of mere children were still common, 
the parental authority in regard to marriage was practi¬ 
cally absolute ; and to marry without the consent of the 
parents was regarded as an outrage on decency. Hut in 
hiUrope all these have changed. 'J'lie right of the father 
over the Iive.s of his children and tlie riglit of the husband 
over tJio life of his wife are now pr'ictically obsoloic. In 
Tudia, though reform has not gone so far as in Europe, still 
BHiisli rule has divested the Hindu joint family system of 
its grosser barbarities, 'riio father can still hand over his 
son to another family for adoption, can keep his children 
ignorant, can chouso a husband or wife for them ; he can 
similarly consign his wife to a subordinate status in society 
as well as in tho family, can ill-treat her, deny her the 
pleasures and comforts and the education which the male 
mombors of the family can claim The spirit of the West 
has not touched and transformed the whole, but it may yet 
accomplish this and bring our family system into harmony 
with the now conditions introduced by our contact wich the 
West. 

The Hindu joint family is diflereut from what is uu- 
det stood by family in other countries. Western countries 
have discarded all that represented the characteristics of 
barbarous times—tho need of defence against enemies, the 
obligation of a common family worship, and the pledges for 
good behaviour exacted by the State. But there still remains 
the fanuly consisting of the husband, the wife and the 
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children who are not adults. The European family 
ia established in pursuance of the natural instinct 
iraplantod in the human mind for the union of the 
sexes and the perpetuation of tho species. Though 
the present Hindu joint family 1ms survived its medieval 
characteristics, and is no longer organised on a large nu¬ 
merical basis ftn* ]>ut*poscs of solf«pro(eetiou, Ac., still il 
brings together under the roof of a eoiumon puffer fa tniLioj* 
a number of persons who have nt> lo^al or moral claim on 
bis support. It is impossible that a family, consisting of a 
number of dista!it relations with absolutely uu interest in 
the happiness of the union between llie master and the 
mistress or iu the proper bringing up of the children, can be 
permeated by the same i(‘elingof affection and revereuee 
and bound by the same ties as a family which is based on 
tlie imivcraal instinct of tho animal nature, the attractioji 
between tho two sexes, and through tlieir union the perpe¬ 
tuation and Kustaine<l progress of the species. Working 
through the great law of heredity tho family founded on the 
love between man and woman tends to bring into existence a 
series of generations, the succeeding geruiration being better 
than the preceding one in physique, in intelligence and in 
morality. At all events, this ought to be the case in a 
healthy society. Western sa^-ings like ‘'the nation is made 
ill the cradle,^' “ the moral man can only be formed on the 
mother's knee,'* " the position of women in a society is the 
best test of its civilization"—indicate the serious and noble 
conception of the family in the West. A keen sense of the 
honour of the family has often been tho incentive to the 
noblest acts of heroism and self-denial; and besides, other 
things being equal, the member of a family whose lineal 
ancestors have been brave men and pure women, starts 
Avith a better chauco of a blameless life than the child whose 
best hope is that its family record may not be remembered 
against it. No democratic prejudice against social distinc>» 
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tioMH c'aii extinguish the pride of descent. The value of 
family feeling is however more based upon foretliought for 
llio future than on a sensibility to the past. ''Whatever 
else science loaohes us/'’ writes Mr. Pearson, * “ it teaches 
tliat tho family with its inherited taints of gi'oed or lustj its 
(|uick impulses or cautious movements, its sublimated or 
impaired brain power, Um noble or ^rdid proclivities, is 
the one indestructible factor in human society. Wo may 
destroy its vantage grdftnd of privilege and consideration, 
but liowevcr debilitated, it will remain. No change affect¬ 
ing it can be other than far reacdiing. The man who 
has not shrunk from dishonoring his ancestors has often 
recoiled from tho prospect of bringing infamy upon his 
children. In proportion as family bonds are weakened, as 
tin* tit* uniting husband and wife is more and more capri¬ 
cious, as the relations of tho children to the parent become 
more and more temporary, will tho religion of the house¬ 
hold life gradually disappear.” WJiat the future of the 
family system of Kurope will be, it is not onr object here to 
consider, May it be,” says this writer, that as husband 
and wife, parent and children, master and servant, family 
and home lost* mort* and more of their ancient and intense 
significance, the old imperfect feelings will be transmitteil 
into lovo for fatherland.” May it be or may it not be. The 
Hindu family system has not reached a stage of its refine- 
tuent when similar doubts come within the range of praoti- 
cfil sociology. But it is certain that it will soon survive 
its present t*rudo stage and take that constitution and 
acquire that spirit which will make the family a 
healthy factor in society instead of the drag and clog that 
it is at present. Alan’s part in the social economy is that 
of tho bread-winner, the defender of the living generation, 
woman’s pare in that of the preserver and improver of the 
coining generation. >*But tho drones and idle hangersHL>n 

* Naiioaul JLile and dhartbOter. 
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have no part whatever, their only claim is to be rejected 
and left to suffer the consequenco of their revolt against 
nature which requires a constant exercise of all faculties in 
view to progress and life, with the penalty of death for 
default. 

Thus the Hindu family system and that of other na- 
tions differ in character and aim. The European family is 
based on the sovereignty of woman jrho is the true foun¬ 
tain of all national greatness, whereas the Hindu system 
still keeps its old distinctive feature, being an organics a ti on 
chiefly for the building up of common property. The 
family organization has no longer to defend itself against 
outside aggression, nor is it kept together for common an¬ 
cestor worship. Its only object at present is to provide for 
the maintenance of a number of persons connected together 
by some sort of relationship, ft is not only the support of 
the old parents and brothers that it undertakes, but also 
that of sisters, cousins and oilier destitute relations. The 
object was in a measure easily attained in former times, 
when all the members could live together under the same 
roof, deriving their livelihood from the eommou landed 
property. Instances were not uncommon until a few years 
ago when a single family consisted of nearly one hundred 
persons, men, women, children and servants. But in pro¬ 
portion as the livelihood of the ffimily ceases to be derived 
from land alone and is derived from other occupations as 
well, this unwieldy constitution of the family is bound to be 
shaken. The upper classes of Hindus now largely fill the 
public service, learned professions, and the occupations of 
trade and commerce, and it is obvious that such people 
cannot live together in the same place or that the earnings 
of different members cannot be thrown together into a com¬ 
mon stock for common support. '^Phe father is separated 
from the son, brother from brother, uncle from nephew, and 
so on, each living in a place to which his avocation calls. 
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This necess.it 3 oF modern timc"^ is a great blow to the old 
constitntion and spirit ot* tho joint family. AVher© the 
different members of tlie family live together in the same 
house, the elder male members exercise more influence on 
the yoangor on(*s, and the distinction between the working 
man and the idler, the clev cr man and the dullard, the old and 
tho young, is less observed, and the wonion of tho family 
are consigned to a ct>ramoTi position of subordinatiot» to all 
tho adult male membdVs. Hut when the joint family is 
scattered into different groups in distant places, each group 
becomes a family in itself, more simple nnd rational in its 
eonstilntioii and spirit, though the obligations of their joint 
nature ai*e more or leas respected. In tlie present transition 
state, the Hindu joint family system is loss antagonistic to 
tho dignity of woman, and to tho freedom ol the individual, 
and more calculated to keep out tho drones. 

How the evils of the Hindu joint family system strike 
!i syinpathetie vUitsider disposeil to be lenient to our faults 
and actuated 1)3 a most geiiniuo >^3 mpat 113 ' for the well¬ 
being ol the Hindu nation, will bo st'on from the opinions 
which Mr. If. J, H. (h>tt<»n, now Chief Commissumer ot 
Assam, expr<*ssed iiearlv twent 3 ’ 3 'cars ago. The climate of 
India is (mervating, while tin* .simple wants of the people 
can be easily supplied, and there is a teiidoney, in tonse- 
(jnonce, among the great mass of tlie population to lead an 
idle life, to eke out a livelihood by begging, or to .'support 
tlienisolves at the great expense of their charitable relations 
or neighbours. This system has giyen rise to a large class 
of idU* ]>opii]ation in India, and is producing incalculable 
evils lo progress. “ It is this state of things,'^ Afr, H. J. S. 
Cotton ba 3 ’N, “ which 1 <*ondemii as a bad one. It is di*- 
sirable to encourage among individuals not only a sense of 
self-rt‘lianco, but a de.sire to be independent, and a feeling 
of sluune in receiving support from the charity or labour of 
others without tb© return of any corresponding equivalent* 
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It is only tlie sick and infirm, women and children, and, foi* 
special reasons, the priesthood,* who are rightly supported 
by the labour or others. 

Tlie able-bodied man must work, and the necessity of 
work is a principle, which above all others, requires to 
be implanted in the mind of the oriental, whose homo is in 
H hemisphere where the bounty of nature seems almost to 
remove every physical stimulus exertion. dignity 

of labour is a faint glimmering light even in Western 
fOurope ; but in India such an idea is not only unknown but 
repellent, and it is considered disgraceful in a man to work 
for his livelihood by the labour of his hands. Therefore, 
I believe that in India any system of social life which in¬ 
directly or directly may be said to afford encouragement to 
sloth is injurious, and that we should do our best to modify 
or eradicate it.'’ 

J am not discussing, in this pajDcr, the subject of our 
joint family system iu regard to the law relating to the 
rights of its <‘onstituent members, but am considering tho 
wider aspect of its effect on the general well-being of 
society. Still the one not being separable from the other, 
the discusbioii \vhi{*h-Sir V. Bash yam Iyengar's Bill on 
the Hindu Gains of Learning " raised in Southern India, 
throws a good deal of light on the general evils of tho 
present state of the Hindu family. Though the discussion 
was confined to the more educated classes among Hindus, 
still a few of them, true to the conservative instinct of tho 
race, expressed themselves against the proposed legislation. 
But the majority of thusci that were consulted on the desi¬ 
rability of legislation to protect the earnings of a member of 
a joint family from wanton claims urged by the drones 
were in favour of such protcclion being granted, and point¬ 
ed out some of tlie more flagrant evils of tho existing 
system. I shall quote hero the opinions of two Hindu geiitle- 


• Mr. H. J. S. Cotton is a follower of Comto. 
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men, who, by virtue of the position they hold, may be 
said to bo misled by no fads or theories, but to take a 
practical view of the qiiostioij. Dewan Bahadur Srinivaaa- 
raj^liava lyeng’ar, wlio has been the chief minister of the 
Native State of Baroda for (*vev five years, says : “ What 
generally happens in llin<lu families is this: So longf as the 
earning; inoinWr lives there is seldom any trouble; the 
otluir members look to hyh for protection and know that, if 
they put any pressure him, it is open to him to sepa¬ 

rate himself from the family and thus cut off their supplies. 
VVh<*n he separates liimself of his own accord he generally 
makes, out of Ins .self-acf|iiisitions, provision for the other 
members to the extC/iit of his means, though ho does not 
feel bound to consider his cousins, nephews, and other 
distant relations as being on the same footing as his own 
children whose interests have naturally the first claims on 
him. It is when he dies leaving a widow, more or less help¬ 
less, and young children, more especially girls, that the 
rrf)uble.s eommonce, leading to much fraud and Avasto of 
property. The jjroposetl legislation will effectually put a 
vst<.»p to tliChC evils and bt* of great benefit to the country.” 
tSirK!. Seshadri fyer, the veteran minister of Mysore, says : 
“ He fthe earning nioinber) would, in most cases, be found 
most willing and rc^ady to assist his poor relations if the 
mutter Avore left to his own good sense, natural affection, 
and desire to win public esteem. On the other hand, to 
the man who is dead to the dictatt^s of natural affection and 
the <luties enjoined by the opinion of society, there is al¬ 
ready* under the existing system, a ready means of escape, 
as he hns only to take the precaution of having a division 
of family property effected when there appears a prospect 
of his attaining to wealth. The real sufferer, under the 
existing system, therefore, is the educated earning man 
having a respect for the opinion of society and natural 
affection for his brothers and more distant kindred, who 
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liodtates to resort to a division of family property, an ex¬ 
treme measure wliicli is distasteful to every Hindu as it 
involves a soverance from tho rest of his family and renders 
him, for all practical purposes, including those of religious 
ceremonial, an absolute stranger to them.” Sir V* Hashyam 
fyengar himself stated tliat the personal law of a nation 
in its bearing on domestic and family relations, should be. 
such as to ensure honesty and fair dealing at homo, but if 
the law, owing to its obscurity aiidf uncertainty or any fault 
therein, is such that honesty does not begin at home, tho 
sooner it is changed, the better will it bo for the develop¬ 
ment of the character of tho nation as citizens.” 4'hus tho 
present system of the Hindu joint family has a most 
demoralising oftbot on the individual nKJcnbors oT the 
family ; and its effect, more especially, on tho most capa¬ 
ble and intelligent member—the member who earns his own 
livelihood and the livelihood of a number of others—is most 
deleterious, diaving him to fraudulent and binami transac¬ 
tions to elude the inroads of idle greed. 

The general demoralisation of tht‘ members of the 
family, with a direct or indirect interest in the jtant pro¬ 
perty and earniirgs, and tho taking away of individual 
freedom from the earning uiembt'r who, by his intelligence 
and capacity, is most likely to bo of use to society, are 
among the worst evils of this system. I have already 
dwelt on the importance of individual freedom as a factor 
in social progress. In proportion as the indiv-idnal is 
allowed full scope for the elevation and expansion of his 
nature, the society of which he is a member and for whose 
progressive well-being he is called upon to labour and 
employ his talents, makes progress along all the lines t>f 
civilization. Although the material and social conditions 
of a nation help the moulding of individual character, still 
the reverse is also true, and wc si*o almost every day how 
the knowledge, energy and corporate capacity of individuals 
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arc building up the fortuncB and greatness of nations. 
Even outside the dominion of mail) in tlio wider dominion 
of nature, the same law of a ceaseless struggle for indi¬ 
vidual assertion and individual perfection is poen to prevail. 
All alike, animals and men, ai'e seen struggling for this end 
—the eud of individual mastery. Who is there in this wide 
world, in the sluggish and indolent countries of the East or 
ill the active and aggressive countries of the West, who is not 
actuated by the ambition to rise to a higher position than 
his neighbours have reached, to be less and less dependent 
on others, to secure the freest and widest range for the dis¬ 
play of his talents and cajiacities ? Money, position, and 
authority are all prized, not so much for themsedves as for 
the means they furnish satisfy this ambition, this deep 
seated desire, in the heart of man. Tyrants and priests 
have throughout the* history of man tried 1o suppress and 
crush out this desire by their selfish policies and vile 
deeds. Hut as the present condition of Europe' and Ameri¬ 
can, aye, oven of Asia, shows, this implanted nature of man 
—the nature of the low, crawling slave as well as of the 
mighty Emperor—will in the long rnii assert itself, some¬ 
times in open rebellions and violent efforts, but often in in¬ 
sidious plans and secret cii'cuinventions. The Peasant 
War of the I7th century, the hVench Revolution of the 18th 
and the socialistic and anarchic movements of the 19th in 
the European continrmt, are a few more prominent among 
the numerous instances of man's instinctive desire for 
freedom, bursting like volcanic eruptions through obstacles 
placed by ambitious and self-seeking rulers, wl^o in 
their own deeds and careers illustrate the law we 
are hero laying stress upon. No system of society or 
government can endure which makes no provision some¬ 
where for the expansion of the individual ; and unless this 
is done, it must either explode in revolutions or sink into 
ruin and decay. In the robust West, it ended in revolutions. 
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while in the apathetic East, the political system collapsed, 
and society has sunk into liopeless decay. To what is the 
stagnant condition of I udia with its swarming niillioiis, due/^ 
asks an English writer,* ** but to the 'system of caste which, 
leaving no room for indiv^idaal character and genius to 
climb, reduces man to the condition of a thing, and of his 
immortal spirit makes a base and material tool merely ? 
To bo free to develop every side of gni* nature according 
to the infinite variety and subtlety of genius and aspira* 
tions, that is expansion, that is libei*t 3 '’ ’’ Cast(‘ is the 
colossal Jagannatli undci* wlioan ponderous wlieols the 
Hindu nature is squeezed and crushed ; but the joint family 
system is the car of the minor deity which, behind the 
chief figure in the destructive show, plays its own pari 
with substantial effect. 

Many a Hindu has had Ins whole nature strangled, 
ins talents degraded, his budding ambition blight(‘d, his 
hopes and aspirations frustrated, because amidst the heavy 
burdens piessing on him as the most useful niembor of a 
large joint family he could not act in obodienco to hie own 
impulses and convictions ! There would be more public 
benefactors, more social reformers, and more patriots in 
India but for this social system and the tyranny of public 
opinion formed and educated under it and oiher kindred 
institutions. How old grand mothers who will not die, 
brothers who have to be fed and brought uj^, and do- 
nothing dependents, have prevented many an educated 
Hindu from fulfilling his most ardent dt*sire, his most 
cherish^ convictions, in the interest of his countrymen and 
his fellow-creatures. He has left his own wife and children 
helpless and dependent on public charity, because* while 
he was alive, all his earnings were eaten up by brothers, 
nephews and cousins, who, in return would most cruelly 
eject from their doors the destitute widow of their late 


* John Batkio Crosier on Civilization and ProgroBu. 
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benofactoi. lu siifh cases, gratitude is out of the question, 
because the help that the drones receive is not considered 
iis a favour, bai as an inadequate falRhnent of an obliga¬ 
tion. ^’hoy grumble that more is not done for theiUy and 
are jealous that others receive more of the master’s good 
things. ’I’ll® Hindu joint family is seldom the happy homo 
to which tlie responsible master returns for relief and rest 
after the day’s hard toil ; it is rathei* a feeding house 
whore every imo is feef, not out of charity, hut as a matter 
of right on the* part of the dependents; and for all the 
sacrifice that the master undergoes, anything but gratitude 
from tho «lepondenta or place in his own mind is the 
gnopdon. 

It is only among Hindus that this custom of an earning 
man supporting a large number of relations and dependents 
prevails. In no other country is this obligation recognised 
to the same extent. Hven among the Mahomedans of India 
the joint iamily system does not prevail. I do not lose 
sight of tho natural fooling of attachment between brothers 
and sisters that were brouglit up by the same parents and 
(Uider the same mof. But this attachment can bo healthy 
and beneficial only when it is spontaneous and not forced. 
Ill the dis(‘ussionihnt was raised on Sir \^, Bashyam Iyengar’s 
(tains of Learning Bill, a good deal was said of tlie obliga¬ 
tion of the niombcr educated at the joint expense of the 
family to educate and bring up the other members. I do 
not see how this obligation arises. ’Phe education of chil¬ 
dren is recognized in all civilized countries as an obligatory 
duty of the parents ; and such importance is attached to 
the proper education of every member of the co&muuity, 
that, if tho parents are unable to discharge this duty, the 
State undertakis it. The persons that were responsible for 
my birth are bound to see that I do not become a burden 
to myself and to society. IF tho birth of healthy children, 
the bringing up of capable citizens and tho progressive 
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perpetuation of the species, is the object and end of the 
union of the sexes, tlien this duty shotild l>o boldly facet! 
by the parents or should be undertaken by the community 
which benefits by the consequences of this natural instincts 
To throw this duty on tho back of uu individual who is in 
no sense answerable for the union of tho sexes or for its 
consequences, is unreasonable and wrong’. To contend that 
anything done to weaken this obligation recogiiisied in tho 
Hindu joint family system will result in the retardation of 
progress in tho general education of the community is to 
betray ignorance of tlie social conditions of other countries 
in the world, lii countries where every man and woman 
can read and write, no such system exists ; and among tin* 
non-Hindu sections of the Indian population. Parsecs and 
Native Christiana, and Malioinedans, education is not 
obstructed by the absence of the peculiainties of the Hindu 
social system. To shelve on other shoulders the responsi¬ 
bility which belongs to the parents must have tho effect of 
making them undervalue it'^ .seriousness and show iinprovi- 
deni*e and wrecklessness in the bringing up of the family. 
How many Hindu parents are there who feel and act under 
the conviction that they will rather have a few children 
and give them good educatiou and respectable breeding, 
than have a number of them who cannot all be educated, 
cannot inherit sufficient moans to support themselves, or 
get a decent start in life ? Vet nothing can be more desir¬ 
able for the material and moral well-being of the commnnily 
than such a feeling anti such a conviction. 

OnOigreat merit that is claimed ftu* tho Hindu joint 
family system is that it solves the problem of the poor in 
India. Though there is some force in this, yet I cannot 
admit that the absorption of a large portion of the pauper 
‘and idle population in the family is an unmixed gt>od. A« 
I have already said, the Hindu family does not foster a 
genuine feeling of charity, for it is not spontaneous or dis- 
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criiniiiato and is often exercised under circumstances 
which, instend of blessing both the giver and the receiver, 
demoralise both, and bring evil to the individual and the 
connnuuity. A system of pauper relief which will make 
every able-bofiied idler to work and earn his own liveli¬ 
hood IS an infinitely bettor solvition of the question than 
our joint family system. JSIr. H. «)• S. (^otton, to whoso 
opinion 1 have already alluded, contt'sts this point as fol¬ 
lows : “ I think you somewhat unnecessarily assume that 

if the family drones wore bereft of family support they 
would sink into the condition of paupers, and become a 
burden upon the general eommnnit^’^. The argument may 
be unduly pressed. For there is indeed little or no ana- 
logy bt‘tweeii tlie problem ctf pauperism in Europe and of 
poverty in India. Jii ordinary times—famine and other 
similar ealiimities apart—the pauper of Tndia is not like 
the paupc'r of England, for whom sustenance can only be 
found at the public cost ; and tin* reason of this is that the* 
iH'ceasaries of life in an nn’lemeiit country like England are 
Ml immeasurably greater and mor<* exp(*n'^ive than they are 
in India. In ordinary time-i I should havt* no fear of the 
})auperiHation of India if the Hindu joint family system 
e(*ased to exist. 3’lu're is no pauperisation among Ma- 
houiedans with A\hmu no sin*h system prevails. lu times of 
crisis the charity of the joint family dries up unavoidably, 
the misery and starvation among the idle months depend- 
t*nt on it for their support is even greater than it would have 
liecn if they had previously bet'u in the habit of endeavour¬ 
ing to support themselves. These diones are paupers al- 
rend\ . They should b<* compelled to work, but the exist¬ 
ence ol ihe family system removes the necessity’. Only in 
limt* of famine it is that they are east out, a useless num* 
b<*r of mouths <o feed, who iii no inconsiderable degree en¬ 
hance the difficulty of the jiroblem of famine adminislra* 
tion.^’ 
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Another great objection to the joint family system is 
that it degrades the position of women. Instead of ruling 
the family as its queen, commanding obedience and rever¬ 
ence, the Hindu woman is the drudging slave. No culture 
or elevation of feminine nature is possible in a Hindu home. 
The first essential of a happy family, a freo love between 
husband and wife, is restricted and smothered by the cross 
influences of a number of individuals who do not strictl^^ 
belong to the family. The instinct of love is as deeply im¬ 
planted in the huTiian mind as aro other natural instincts, and 
it constantly forces a vent for its exercise. Hut hindrances 
that cannot be ovorconio restrain this exercise, giving rise 
to a good deal of demoralisation of both the parties. A 
genuine love, a true fooling of affinity, cordial companion¬ 
ship, mental correction and elevation—are said by modern 
scienti.sts to be essential for healthy offspring. But our 
constitution of the family makes this impossible. How un¬ 
natural IS constitution, is almost daily illustrated in 
the constant grumbling of the old matron of the house of 
the dominion of the wife over the husband who, fearing 
the displeasure of his elderly relations, and at the same 
time unable to resist the instinct which draws him 
in a bond of holy and affectionate kinship close 
to his wife, IS a most unhappy victim to his own em¬ 
barrassment and moral conflict. Many a young wife has 
suffered the most cruel treatment lr<>m her husband and 
has had her whole life blasted and wrecked under the 
coercion of the unsympathetic and selfish drones hanging 
on the family. No happiness, no culture, no ideal is pos¬ 
sible to the Hindu wife, her only ideal is to drudge in the 
kitchen from day^s end to day's end. Q'he four walls of 
the Zenana enclose tho universe that she knows, The 
moral man gi*ows on the knees of the mother"—^but in 
India, the child—the father of the man—knows nothing 
like mother's training and experiences very little of the 
18 
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mored iufluonce which thp tender solicitude of the mother 
exercises on the child’s moral as well as physical growth. 
TJio mother herself—though she is only a child when the 
burden of maternity begins to rest on her—can receive or 
give herself no education whatever. Liberty of every kind 
being denied, she has her natural intelligence and her 
faculties crushed by restraints or degraded by ill-treat¬ 
ment. If we observe the difference between the joint 
family as it still «urvi\^s in villnges and out of the way 
]>laces, and the family constituted by thei educated Hindu 
of the modern times, with’his young wife far off from his 
parents and elderly relations, in regard to the relation be¬ 
tween husband and wife and general tone of the family, 
how in the one case the young wife is a dumb driven cat¬ 
tle, an entire stranger to all freedom, to all elevating im¬ 
pulses and influences, and liow in the other she with dignity 
plays the mistress the household, is a ministering angel 
to her husbaiid, and the earnest but gentle tender of her 
chiUU'cn, the unnatural and vicious constitution of the 
joint family system will be apparent. Away from her 
mother-in-law and the family she <lominates, the young 
Hindu wife is a blithcsomo sprightly girl, loving freedom, 
and indulging in her natural tastes. She learns and exer¬ 
cises responsibility; reads and thinks ; is curious about 
world’s affairs, and has her faculties expanded. Butin 
the cramping atmosphere of the joint family she is an 
overworked, ill-treated, sullen and unhappy creature, the 
very picture of helplossno^vs and depression. In such a 
state it is impossible that the Hindu mothers can originate 
a progeny that can l>e of service in the advancement of 
society’s well-being. 

In Bengal, it is believed, the joint family system 
has made the seclusion of th(> women behind the Purda, and 
the p^*rnicrt>us praatico of infant marriage, necessary, A 
ifiuuiKoa< group, like our joint family, between whom the 
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bond (5 of natural affection are very unequal cannot^ I fear, 
be allowed the fullest social intercourse, and that within 
the seclusion of the home, without serious danger to thoir 
moral purity ; and the jjurda being thus necessary within 
the family, it cannot be dispensed with in respect of out¬ 
siders. The Purda as well as the subordinate organissa- 
tioii of the zenana system, re<|uires that the newly mai- 
ried wife should be trained to the habits and ways of the 
society she enters into. To this end infant marriages 
arc more or lets indispensable/’ * ’I’hiis in Bengal this 
system has developed evils which in Houthern India 
have not overtaken it, Hert‘ neither the purda sys¬ 
tem nor the practice of child marriage is an inseparable 
characteristic of the joint family. Dravidiuii women, like 
their sisters of the Dekhan and Western India, are not 
secluded behind the p'urda, though their movements in¬ 
side the house us well as outside are subjected to restraints 
sometimes exceeding the iieccsssary limits of that modesty 
and reserve which so much atld to the grace of teminine 
nature. iSor is the practice of chihl marriage jirevaleut 
among the non-Brahmiu oommunitics who are as much 
addicted to the joint family system as the Brahmins. There 
can be no doubt that the purda system as well as child 
marriages were introduced in consequence t)f JMaliomedaii 
rule to protect women from the violence which the exam¬ 
ple of Mahomedan rulers and the general lawlessness ol 
the times encouraged. But to ^ay that tJie purda is 
necessary to protect the moral purity of Jwomen witJiin the 
four walls of the home is as absurd in theory as it is a 
gross libel on Hindu women* Jii Southern India, 1 have 
heard of joint families consisting of fifty persons and more, 
and not a whisper has been heard against the chastity of 
their feminine inmates. Hindu women have many defects 
in theix' nature : they are ignorant, superstitious, liable to 

' • a'B engali gentleman’a views quotedby Mr. IJ. J. S. Cotton. 
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be easily tumpted, wanting in refinement; in fact they have 
most of the defcwcts incidental to a crude state of society in 
which women are held in subjection. But their chastity 
has never been questioned. If in Bengal greater precau¬ 
tions are deemed necessary to screen the weak feminine 
nature against the outrage of the other sox, it can only 
show liow wickod the raasoulmo sex of Bengal must be. 
Still neither in Bengal nor in any part India is the purda a 
necessary part of the Andu family system, no more than 
it is of the family system of other countries in tlio world* 
In Southern India whero the purda dot‘S not seclude the 
women of the family from men, the position of the women is 
degraded enough ; but the of the Bengal houbehold 

can only add to this degradation. '' It consigns women,'’ 
says Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, “to a condition of subordinatiou 
and subjection which exporieiico shows us is inseparable 
from a life of domestic servitude. It is based on a coarse 
view of life, which has no other bond of union between tlio 
boxes than a mere sensual idea/' Jf the practice of child 
marriage is rendered necessary by the joint family system, 
the system is to be condemned all the more. The most narrow 
minded reactionary among modei*u Hindus has not found jus¬ 
tification for child marriage, the greatest curse, next to caste, 
that has brought the Hindu race so low. To say that girls 
should bo married when they are yet children in order to 
provont immorality only shows how wicked and immoral 
must be the society whore a man cannot come in contact 
with a woman without being moved by the vilest of thoughts. 
Child marriage is not the universal practice in India, and 
yet in families where girls are not married until they are 
well advanced in j^ears, female chastity is preserved beyond 
the reach of slander or calumny. To woman as well as man 
purity is possible under a good domestic discipline j and 
if in India women more i*eadily yield to temptations or 
succumb to the wickedness of man, it is because their moral 
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as well as physical nature is weak, piwrtly in consequence of 
inherited physioolgical conditions and partly of the senti¬ 
ment ingrained in the nature of the Hindu woman that she 
should not resist man’s intrusion or insult, however wicked 
his intention may be. 

W^oman, as 1 have said, is tlitj preserver of future 
generations and improver of the race, in Hie seiistj Uiat 
from her liunian evolution deiives its progressive energy. 
Ilie ancient Hindu sagos reeoguisccl tin’s sublime truth. 
Like the Greeks, they saw in the union of two iiidividuali- 
of opposite sexes, the) sacred design of reproduction alone, 
which consecrated this act as iieeossary and sublime, thus 
preventing the possibility of unworthy suggestieins and 
trains of thought in a normal and ripened intellect. ’Phey 
had not obscured and perverted this elomentai'y impulse in 
man as modern civilization has, and therefore wore still 
penetrated witli the natural admiration and gratitude for 
the process which is the source of all life throughout the 
universe, the process of reproduction. ^Pliey paid honors 
to tlio organs involved in this vital action, placed repre¬ 
sentations. of them as symbols of fruitiuhiess in the 
temples, publi<‘ places and dwellings, invented ,i<pccial 
deities to personify propagation, and paid them a worship 
which did not then degenerate into gross und purposeless 
sensuality until the later periods of the moral decay.^ 
Human love is no doubt principally an impulse lor the 
company of a certain individual with the purpose of 
reproduction, but in fact it is something more than this 
impulse. It is an enjoyment of the intellectual qualities 
of tho beloved being. The sentiment survives the impulse 
for reproduction, and is a living for<‘o in the union of 
two individual throughout life. The intellect of the 
Hindu wife is not cultivated, and in modern times there 
is great disparity between the educated IJiiidii and his im- 

* Max Nordau on Conventional Lies 
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educated wdo in regard to cultured intelligence. But, 
iliougli tlio intellect of the Hindu woman is uncultivated^ 
still she is not wanting in natural intelligence which makes 
lier company a source of pleasure and often of edificaHon* 
lJut litis disparity ought not to exist, and to raise her from 
her position of mental inferiority which often mars domes¬ 
tic felicity and causes great injury to the offspring, is one 
of the objects with wl^ieli an alteration in the foundation 
of tiie Hindu family system is advocated. 

H'he degradalion of woman is the result of our social 
system, and by her ignorance and weakjiess and by her very 
degraded state, she often falls and sinks into deeper 
dt‘gradatiou. The old bonds of society are giving way and 
woman has no longer the same safeguards and asylums 
that she had in former times. There is consequently a 
larger number of helpless widows and orphans and desert¬ 
ed women in the country, than there was apparently in 
times when Hindu society, restetl firm on its old moorings, 
'^f'he individual as well as society must pay greater regard 
for the purity and elevation of woman’s nature, by raising 
her to the dignity of freedom, by eucoiiragiug her sense of 
self-raepect, and by arming her Avith the weapon of educa- 
lion. Above all, she must be placed above anxiety for her 
daily bread, becmisc ife is poverty that brings many a 
woman to ruin. The Hindu family system instead of re¬ 
cognising these claims of woman, and being constituted on 
the principle of her sovereignty in the family, consigns her 
to a condition of subordination and subjection, and thus 
corrupts and narrows the very fountain from which human 
evolution derives its energy and health. 

To sum up the foregoing arguments. As Hord Bose* 
bury said at Glasgow, * the twentieth century would be a 
period of keen and almost fierce competition among nations ; 
and into this competition India would bo drawn more 
* ] n his Bectorii! adilross ou the 10th of November 1900, 
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directly than ever by virtue of her dependence on England. 
The result of India being thus turned in the vortex of 
international struggles for the wealth of the world, would 
be the approximation of her social and political institu¬ 
tions to the models of the West, The secret of success 
that Western nations are winning is the perfect freedom 
of the individual and his readiness to sacrifice his own pri¬ 
vate interest for the well-beingof society ; and in proportion 
as social and political institutions of a country satisfy these 
two tests, they will be either praised or <5ondemnt»d. The 
Hindu joint family system is the least dosigoed to develope 
these qualities; on the other hand it crushes individual 
freedom, it degrades woman, it breeds incompetonoy and 
selfishness instead of public sprit among the citizens; and 
is altogether incompatible with the spirit of tho new civili¬ 
zation which is spreading over India in consequences of 
Hritish rule and of a quicker intercourse between the East 
and the West. From those causes, wo should pronounce 
the Hindu Joint Family System to be a doomed institution, 
and say, in the words of Mr. 11. J. S. Cotton, tliat it only 
I'emains for the loaders of tho Hindu community, by gentle 
and judicious guidance, to control the*! period of transition, 
so that it may be passed over with the least possible* dis¬ 
turbance, and after rejecting the enviroiiments w}»ich pr(‘- 
jndice and disfigure tho })resGnt systeuAi to reorganize tin* 
more suitable materials which are nvailahle fop Uu’ir pur¬ 
pose on a healthy and progressive basis. 
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VI.—Fusion of Sub-Castes In India. 

IW lUi BAiTAi^tTii Lala Baij Nath, u.a.. 
Judge, Court of Small Cactuses, Agra. 


The Kditof of the TiuHan Herald lia^ asked me to 
(‘cmtribnto a paper to his forthcoming work on Indian 
Social Heforni. The iHiLjt*ct he* has entrusted me with, is 
however, a very difileult and complicated subject, and 1 
wish ho had given it to one ptissessing greater knowledge 
and great(*r opportnnities for observation. T shall however 
try to show as briefly as I can how the system of castes and 
sub-castes grew uj) in India, how far it forwards or retards 
its progress in the scale of nations and how it can best bo 
modified to suit niodorii ri (||Uirements. Aly Views on the 
subject are already contained la iny wttrk on Hinduism : 
y\Tu*ient and Alodern, and this paper can only bo a reitera¬ 
tion of those views. 

^PuK CVsri s or Anomm Jjndiy. 

1'he history of Chaste* in India shows how a society once 
healthy and progressive, goes lower in the scale of civilisja- 
lion *by submitting itself blindly to priestly influence and 
shutting itself completely off from all healthy contact with 
other nations on tho one hand and bringing within its 
sphere nations outsule it, by descending to their level and 
adapting itself to their customs and institutions on the 
other. The* ethnical basis of caste as declard in the fonr- 
told division of Hindu society into Brahmans, Kshattriyas, 
Vaisyws, and Sudras is to-day the same as it was when the 
Hishis of the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Vedas (Book X, 
Hymn 90) sang of the Brahman being the mouth, the 
Rajanyn (Kshattriya) the arms, the Vaisya the thighs, and 
the Sudra the feet of tho Purusha.” Bnt the superstruc¬ 
ture is jiow regulated by quite a different system based 
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upan geograpMcuI diirision as well as upon functional dis« 
tributiou* WTiile therefore it shall be impossible to blot 
the caste system out of India any more than out of any 
other country in ihe world where natural divisions of society 
into teachers^ rulers, producers of wealth and servants and 
labourers are found and ought to bo found, such reforms 
ought to be made in its superstructure, such portions of it 
as have become old and arc crmubliug into decay and are* 
unfit for use, renewed and remoiletled as shall bring the 
edifice into gi'cater harmony with both modern require¬ 
ments as well as with the design of its founders in th(» 
past. How this can bo done without doing violence to the 
traditions of the people^ how tlic reformer can work on the 
lines of least resistance in the face of inertia on the one 
hand and modern revivalistic tendencies on the other, is a 
r[uestioii worthy of serious consideration. All success in 
social reform greatly depends upon how far you are able 
to broaden the basis of society. By this method alone you 
can do away with many of the evils which are rampant in 
it and your task is the easier when you have the sympathies 
of the civilised world and the sanction of religion with you. 
How this can be done in the matter oi veforiii in the caste 
system we hope to show in this paper. 

The Vedas and the Rpics carry ns back to the good 
old days of India w’hen there were no castes an<l tlie whoh^ 
world consisted of Brahmans only. Created equally by 
Brahma men have in consequence of their acts become distri- 
butetl into different orders. Those who bei'ame fond of 
indulging their desires and were addicted to pleasure and 
were of a severe and wrathful disposition, endowed with 
courage and unmindful of piety and worship.those Brah¬ 

mans possessing the attributes of Bajas (passion) became 
K^hnttriyas. Those Brahmans again, who, without attend¬ 
ing to the duties laid down for them became possessed of the 
attributes of goodness (Satwa) and passion and took to the 
19 
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practice of rearing of cattle and agriculture became 
Vaisyas, 'J’hose Brahmans again who were addicted to 
untruth and injuring others and engaged in impure acts 
and liad fallen from purity of behaviour on account of 
possessing the attribute of darkness (Tamas) became Sudras. 
Separated by occupation Brahmans became members of the 
other three orders.” CMahabharata, ]M oksha T)harma, chap. 
188). ** Neither birth nor study nor learning constitutes 

Brahnianhood, eharac^er alone ef)nstitute3 it.” (Maha- 
bharata, Vana Parva, chap. .‘J13, verse 308). 

Mann also tells us that “ a Su<lra can becoiiio a Brah¬ 
man and a Brahman a Sndrn,” and we read in the Mahn* 
bharata that a person not trained in the Vedas isaSudra, 
and that whoever conforms to the miles of pure and virtuous 
conduct is a Brahmana” (Mahabliarata^ Vana Parva, chap. 
180, verse 32). Judged by this standard iminy of those 
who now claim to be and are recognized as Bralimans and 
many who are now treated a Sudras will soon cease to bo 
so regarded. It is, however, impossible to bring modern 
Hindu society to lecognize character as alone iletormining 
one's caste. Claims of birth cannot be ignored in the 
face of the deep-rooted and the universal belief of 
the Hindus in bii'th alone determining the class of society to 
whicli a person belongs, Por can the woi*k of eenturi<*s of 
priestly influence on the one hand and ignorance and 
superstition of tlio laity on the other be at once removed ? 
WJiat can possibly be done in this respect will however be 
shown in those pages hereafter. 

The jMtxsu Oastks of An(‘jf.nt Tnuia. 

Says Manu, “ The Brahman, the Kshattriya, and the 
A^aisya are tho three twice-born classes. The fourth the 
Sndra is once-born. There is no fifth caste.^’ (Manu, 
chap. X, verso 4). Intermarriages among tho various 
Aryan castos seem, however, to bo common in those days, 
and these gave rise to a miinber of mixed castes in Ancient 
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India* Fur iufetuncc si perboii born oi* a Bralimuii father 
and a K«hattriya mother was considered to he a Brahman 
like liis father, hut tsiinted with the inferiority of his 
mother’s caste* If he was born of a Brahman father find 
Vaisya mother lie was an Ainbashta, and if of a Sudra 
mother a Parsava, A Kshattriya’s son from a Brahman 
mother was called a Suta, a Vaisya’s sou from a JCshattriya 
mother a Ma^j^adha and from a Brahman mother a Vaideha, 
'^riie son of a Sudra from a Brahmaft, a Kshattriya, anti a 
V’^aisya mother was respeetiv'ely an Ayogava, a Kshatta, 
and a Plia'iidala. A member of the three twice-born 
i-lasses who wavS not initiated into the Yajnopavita and the 
(layatri was a Vraiya. All thc'^e were, however, off-springs 
<)f lawful unions. The intermixture of these with the 
purer twice-born classes on the one hand and the mixed 
castes on toe i>ther gave rise to another large number of 
mixed castes, wliile foreign nations like the Pauiidrakas, 
the Andhras, the Dravidas, the Kambojas, the Yavanas, 
the Sa'ka's, the l^arclas, the Palhavas, the Chuias, the Kira- 
tas, the Dardas, and the Khasas, who wei’c apparently out¬ 
side the pale of Aryan society, were also declared to be 
Kshattviyas who had ceased to wear the sacred thread, or 
study the scripturcv^, or follow the advice of Brahmans in 
the mutter ot expiatory ceremonies. Such persons whether 
they spoke the Aryan or any other tliulecl were all declar¬ 
ed to be Chauras, Tho duties assigned to these mixed 
castes were those which the jiure Aiyan would not follow, 
Tho Butas trained and yoked horses though as in the case 
of Sunjava ot the Mahabharata they were also companions 
and ministers of kings and met the liishis on their ow'u 
ground in matters ot learning and culture. The Ambashtas 
acted as physicians, tho Vaidehas as guardians of royal 
households, the 3»ta'gadha8 as traders on land, the Kshat- 
tas, the Ugras and the Pukkas caught and killed animals, 
the Dhigvunas sohl hides and the Vuinas played on iusti*u« 
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liiejits ot masic inadio of bell motal. I’liey lived on the 
ouiskirtij of villag’cs under trees and in burniiij^ g^unds. 
'Hih (>Jiandalas and the Swapactas wlio also lived outside 
villages owned asses and dogsy ate unclean food and took 
clot lies eoveriug corpses. 

The arts of life flourished greatly in the Kpio period. 
Arms and accoutrements wore made in great perfection, 
carriages drawn by horses and oxen, elephants adorned 
with gold and silver, and garments embroidered with gold 
were common. Ayodhya, liasaratlia’s capital was fumished 
with rows of well arranged shops. It contained theatres 
for females. It was gleaming with gold burnished orna¬ 
ments and its people wore ear-rings and tiaras and gar¬ 
lands ” (Valmiki Kamayann, Balkand, chaps. V and Vi). 
The artizaus were however apparently not members of the 
puiv, but of the mixed eastes, for which the pursuits of 
the former woie indicated in detail while those of the latter 
wei’o not. 

Progress from a lower to a higher caste w'^as however 
roeognised in those times and a Parsava who w^as the off¬ 
spring of a Brahman father and a Sudra mothui’ could, 
according to VI ami, become a Brahman in the seventh 
generation. Such a person, if he performed a Paka Yajnya 
according to the Srnritis, became an Arya (Brahman), 
(JVlauu, chap. X, verses (5*1 and 67), Vidura of the Malia- 
bharata wlio was the son of a Brahman from a Sudra 
woman was loi.>kod upon as the veiy embodiment of Dharma 
(rightetmsness), while a fowler wlio sold meat instructed a 
Brahman in the deepest mysteries of the Sastras. 

In the matter of food also we do not And the same 
I'esirictions in those times as prevail now-a-days. A 
Hi'alimaii was prohibited from taking food from a Sudra 
except in Limes of extreme distress. In such times a Bisbi 
like Vamdeo though cognizant of JOharma (righteousness) 
took prohibited fotid and yet was not sullied. The Itisbi 
JBhhradwf^ja accepted in a lonely place a gift of cows fn>m 
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a Taksha (carpenter), wliile Viswamitra Imd no soraplo in 
subsisting upon food of the uncleanest descriptioai taken 
from the house of a Chanda!a pleading tliat ** a person does 
not incur a grave sin by eating unclean food when he is 
dying of liuuger.” At other times we are told in the 
Mahabharata that a Brahman may take his food from 
another Bralimau, or from a ICshattriya ov ai Vaisya but 
not from a Sudra, A Kshattriya n^ay take his food from a* 
iiirahman, a Kshattriya or Vaisya but not from a Budra. 
Brahmans wore liowover prohibited from taking food from 
a person who professed the healing art, or wlio was tho 
warder of a house, or wlio lived by learning alone or from 
a mocUanic or a wonuni who was unV^haste, or uu adulterer, 
or a drunkanl, or a eunuch, or a person who had mis¬ 
appropriated another’s money, in short from <.>ne addicted 
* to evil ways, or who took all manner of food without 
scruple ; ” (Mahabhai*ata, Anusasana Parva, chap. 135), 

CaHTKS and SlfB-CASTES Ol’ MODEUN JnDIA. 

We have tlius seen how the system of pure and mixed 
r*astes prevailed in ancient India and how the latter were 
tlic I’osult of intermarriage among tho various purer castes, 
what their status was and how far people of a lower caste 
could, like Visvaiuitra, rise to a higher one. Caste in 
those days was not the rigid institution it now is, other¬ 
wise the Hindus would never liave attained to tho pitch of 
civilization they did, nor with the Jiighly developed intel¬ 
lects and the culture of not only the KshattHyas and the 
Vaisyas, but of some of the Sudras also, could birth alotie 
have given to the people that status in society which it 
does now. How vastly different it is now-a-days. Kot only 
is caste the express badge of Hinduism, its stronghold and 
tho perpetuator of status and function both by inheritance 
and endogamy f but ai the root of that loss of catholic sym¬ 
pathy and originality in action which are now so painfully 
noticeable in Hindu society. No Hindu of to*day would 
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bo baiisliod by oallhig him«ulf a Brahman, a Kyhattriya, a 
Vaisya or a Sudra. He must say to what tribe of each of 
these cabtes lie belongs before his social status is deter- 
ininecl. Ilow this arose is now the question for considera¬ 
tion. niie social and religious divisions of the Indian peo- 
pJe are now based upon an exclusive devotion to heredity 
and custom manifested in the iiicHnatiun to exalt the small 
river the great, to exagg^erate the importance of minor con¬ 
siderations and thus obscure thatof the more vital. Liturgy 
and ceremonial observances usurp the place of moral a ml 
spiritual idvias, with the I'esult that the sanction of religion 
is applied to all the regulations of social intercourse. Rank 
and occupation aro thus crystallised into hcreditaiy attri¬ 
butes, a ])rocess which ends in the formation of a practically 
uidimited number of self-centred and mutually repellaiit 
groups, ci*aiu}ui)g to tho sympathies and the capacity for 
thought and aeiion^. Witliin these grou])s, it is hardly 
possible to speak too highly of tho charity and dov<itioii of 
tho members of the community to each others but beyond 
iheni, the barriers on all sides }n'e<-lu<lu co-operation and 
real compassion and stifle originality in ac'tion” (Cleneral 
CcnsiAs Report, 1891, page 121), 

The present subdivision castes is due to geographi¬ 
cal divi'>iouH, trade distinctions and differences in form of 
worship. 'J'o commence with the Brahmans, they are now 
divided into the Piuich Ciuaras and the Ranch Dravidas. 
‘t'hc former comprise (1) the Saraswatas, so called from the 
country w'atered by the liver Snraswati. They ai*e large¬ 
ly found ill the Punjab, and tbeir usages and manners 
ci.»uform ill many respects to those of the Kbattris of that 
province, "with whom they often eat and mix freely. (2) 
The Kanyaknbjas so called from the Kanyakubja or the 
Kanouj country. These are now a very exclusive and 
isolated class not only as rcgai*ds other Brahmans but 
aiuuiig themselves also, and the pniverb is current that for 
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nine Kanyakubja« you will have ten cooking- plaoen, each 
refusing to dine with the other, often with hia nearoat rela¬ 
tions. So very exclusive is this class of people in the mat¬ 
ter of marriages, that the smallness of its various clans 
causes the greatest difficulty in obtaining husbands for 
girls except on payment of extortionate sums of money. (3) 
The Guras, who are so called from Gaur or the country of 
the lower Ganges, arc a very influential class of priests 
among the Vaisyas of tlie North-West Provinces and the 
lower portion of the Punjab, and enjoy the monopoly of 
their vast and entirmons chaintv. 'Fhev do not interdine 
with the Vais>as as the Saraswatas of Iho Punjab do with 
the Khattris, but do not scruple to partake of food cooked 
l>_> the Vais\asaiid tho Kshattriyas with milk, sweets and 
ghee, (4) Tlie Utkalas of the province of ITtkala or Orissa, 
and (5) the Maithalas from Mithila or Jlehar, complete the 
list of the Panch Gauns. 

The Brahmans of Bengal who originally went from 
the North-W€»st Provinces now form a separate class, with 
its many subdivisions whicli liave given rise to the custom 
of Kiiliiiism in that province. ^J’his five-fold division of 
the Brahmans is jiot the only one met with in Upper India* 

Saraswatas of the Punjab are divided into as many ns 
four hundred and sixty-nine classes ami ShcuTing enume¬ 
rates some 1,886 tril^es of Brahmans. 

The Brahmans of th<‘South of the Vindhya lange are 
called tho Panch Draviilas. UMiey arc (1) the Maharash- 
tras of the country of the Mahrnttas. TJieso were once tlu* 
rulers of the country and still exercise much influence 
both for good as well as for evil among some of the Mah- 
latta states of Ontral India, the Gujerat and the Deccan. 
They possess a genius for intrigue, and show much political 
ability and are ahead of most of the races of India in some 
respects. Orthodox Hinduism still retains its hold among 
many of them and the stndy of Sanscrit is more common 
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among their laity than among the corresponding elass of 
the Brahmans of Upper Indian (2) The Tailangas of the 
Telugu country, (3) the Dravidas of the Bravidian 
country, (4) the Karnatas of the Karnatic, and (5) 
the Gurjars of the Gujerat, complete the list of the 
Panch prav^das. The Gurjar Brahmans are remark¬ 
able for their tine and well defined features and they are 
now the rivals of the Mahrattas in political power and 
literary ability. Soutiiern India is even u greater strong¬ 
hold of Brahinanisin than Northern India. In spite of all 
progress in education, the peopl%of the South are even nior<' 
easte-riddon than the people of the North. 

The ICashniiri Brahmans from Kashmon* though few 
in number, are also not without their sub-<livisioiis. They 
are largely mot with bolh in the highest and lowest rank 
of Government service and the bar, and though ahead 
of most of the other Brahmans of Upper India in point of 
acuteness of intellect, they are not so in rising above petty 
caste distinctions. No list of Brahmans of Upper India 
can be complete without reference to the Chanbas (the Cha- 
turvedi Krahm«ns) of Mathura and other parts of the North- 
West Provinces. In Mathura one section of this com¬ 
munity is called tho Mitha (sweet) Chanbas, to distinguish 
them from tho Karwas (bifier) Chanbas! The former 
with few exceptions furnish the strongest possible con¬ 
tradiction to the tiaiiie they bear, stout, burly, innocent of 
letters and exclusively devote<l to athletics and eating; 
tho CUanba generally fattens at the expense of the pilgrims 
to Mathura and justifies the saying of the Sanscrit poet, that 
it is the absolutely devoid of intellect aaid the absolutely 
wise that are truly happy, all others are miserable. They 
have the ourions custom of Badla or exchange whicli 
means that a Chanba in order to get a wife must lie 
prepared to give in return a girl from his own family for 
wife in the family in which he marries, 
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There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
modem Brahmans are of pure Aiya blood ; and frotn their 
finer features and fairer complexions than those of tlie rest 
of the community, it isthou/a^ht that they are the descend¬ 
ants of the Aryas of old. But the majority of Brahmans 
of those parts (in Bengal and Southf‘rn India it is often 
worse) have not finer features and fairer complexions than 
other Indian races. Some of them arc in fact darker in com¬ 
plexion and heavier in feature than Some of the lowest races 
of modern times. Pliysiolog’y can therefore be no ffuide in 
this respect* On the other hand instances of Rajas manu¬ 
facturing Brahmans out of low caste men in Upper India 
are not rare*. The Kiinda Brahmans of Partabgarh in Oiidli, 
the Tirgunaits and the Swalikhs of Gorakhporo and Basti, 
who call themselves Dubas (Dwivais), Upadhyas, Tivaris 
(Trivodis), etc., wore the result of this process. 

Then again how vast is the difference between the 
oe<*upatioiis of the Brahmans of the present day from those 
followed by their ancestors. There are at present about 
one and a half crorc's of Brahmans in India, but how many 
of these follow the injunctions of the Sastras in earning 
their livelihood by reading and teachingf accepting and 
making gifts, and performing and officiating at sacrifices ? 
In the North-W^est Province's some ten or fifteen per cent, 
can only be said to live by the ext'lusivo pc'rformanccj of 
religions functions, and about 20 or 25 per cent, by adding 
secular callings to such functions, l^lie rest pcrlorm no 
priestly offico whatever but are land-holders, cultivators, 
soldiers, milk-men, cooks, cattle-grazers, water-carriers, 
singers, dancers, wrestlers, etc., etc* In fact there is no 
trade in which a Brahman will not now engage and the 
statistics of crime of the seaports show that there is no 
crime which ho will not commit. What a fall for those 
who profess to t as mediators between man and God ! 

The Kshattriyas fare no better. Tliey were formerly 
20 
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divided into only two races, the Lunar and the Solar* Now 
they exhibit as many as 590 different tribes* Todd 
in his Rajasthan enumerates ** Chathis Kajknla or the 36 
Royal races, which are further sub'^divided into 157 bran¬ 
ches or sakhas, the principal ones like the Ghilote having 
24, the '^uat 17, the Rehtor 13, the Parmara 35, the 
Ohamhan^26| the Ohallook 16, and the Purapara 1^. Each 
race (Sakha) has its Gotracharya of genealogical creed des* 
cribing the essential peculiarities, the religious tenets and 
the pristine locale of the clan. It is a toiicli-stoneof affinities 
and guardian of the laws of intermarriage.*’ (Todd*8 
Rajasthan, Volume 1, page 77). The present Rajput's know¬ 
ledge of these is however of the meagrest description. 
Borne of the Sakhas are now extinct, others are still found 
in Upper India. Many of the chiefs ot Rajpntana and 
Central India trace their origin to one or the other of 
these Sakhas. The Jats who now form a very important 
agricultural class iu the Punjab also trace their origin to 
the Vadava clan of the Kshattriyas, to which Krishna be¬ 
longed. But the latter do not now recognize them as Such. 
Some Kui’opean writers assign the Jats a Scythian origin. 
The modern Rajput, even though greatly deteriorated, has 
however some independence of character and reffnemet)t 
of manners which at once maf'k him off from the Jat, the 
Gujar or any other class which claims affinity With him. 
He has still preserved many a relic of old both in his 
court as well as in his household. Traditional history/* 
has still a large influence over his mind. *'The Rajput 
mother,** says Todd, claims her full share in the glory of 
her son, who imbibes at the maternal fount his first rudi- 
xpents of chivalry; and the importance of this parental 
instruction cannot be better illustrated than in the evfer- 
roourring simile, ** make thy mother’s milk resplendant”; 
the full torce of which we have in the powerful, though 
over-strained expresssion of the Boondi t|ueen*s joy on the 
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announcement of the lieroic death of her son : ** the long* 
dried fountain at which he fed^ jetted forth as she listened 
to the tale of his death, and the marble pavement on 
which it fell rent nsunder*^^ Equally futile would it 
be to reason on tho intensity of sentiment thus implanted 
in the infant Bajpoot of whom we may say with¬ 
out metaphor, the shield is his cradle, and daggers his 
playthings; and with whom the first commandment is 
“ avenge thy father's feud," on which tliey can heap toict 
upon text, from tho days of the great Panda moralist V^asa, 
to the not loss infiuential bard of their nation the Tricala 
Chand. ‘'(Todd's Bajasthan, Vol. I, page 596-97.)" 

Tho Bajput's marriage customs still retain their 
military character but only in name ; and though reforms in 
the expenditure incurred in his marriago ana other cere¬ 
monies have lately been attempted in Bajputana and else¬ 
where, yet so far as the vast bulk of the Rajpnt popula¬ 
tion of Upper and Central India is concerned* their habits 
are not very frugal and to live beyond means is their nor¬ 
mal condition. In one section of tho community, the 
Khattri Bajpoots of tho Bareilly division, wo are told they 
have still the curious custom of hanging the bridegroom 
head do>vnwards at the door of liis fatlier-in-law till the 
latter consents to pay what the bridegroom's father de¬ 
mands ! 

They have hifeher^fo been the most backward in 
profiting by modern (education and efforts at reform have 
barely touched tho surface of tho community. And yet 
one often meets with many a I’liakur possessing great 
acuteness of intellect and in somo instances a poetic 
imagination also. Some of them are and have been Hin^a 
writers of repute, while others show great aptitude for 
Hindu philosophy and it is not uncommon to see a Bajpnt 
chief once a great figure in politics, leaving off every thing 
for a life of contemplation and study. 
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Tho decline of the Kshattriya race is due to its general 
disregard of its duties in life, its habits of indolence, and 
indulgence in intoxicants and strong drink as well as to 
the introduction of inferior Jblood, till ifc is now doubted if 
the niodefii Rajputs ore representatives of the Kshattriyas 
of old. Many of the names of the present clans of the 
Rajput tribes of trpper India suggest that they originally 
belonged to the pastoral or tho hunting caste®:, who, at 
various times, seized lands and kept them and formed 
themselves into distinct and separate cabtes. And a writer 
in the N. W. P. (lazottcor (Vol, Vllf, page 78) speaking of 
tho Rajputs of tho Mathura District says that ^ths of 
them are of impure blood and are not admitted by tho 
higher clans to an equality with themsolvos.” 

Their original occupation of ruling and protecting tho 
people is now either a thing of the past or is exercised 
only ill imme cm account of Pax Hrittania and their lands 
in British India are last passing into the hands of the 
monied classes. N(^w-a-dayb they chiefly concern them¬ 
selves with agriculture or engage in petty quarrels, or pass 
their time’' in indolence or debauchery or take to menial 
occupations. Such is the present condition of the majority 
of one crore of Rajiuils now living in India and professing to 
represent the Kshattriyas of old, the pride of their country, 

Tho third great class is tho Vaisya. At the last census 
out of*al)oiit 1 crore 21 lac‘s of persons belonging to the 
trader caste, 31 ,S6,C6C returned themselves as Banias or 
VLahajans, 89,220 as Vaisyas, 3,54,177 as Agarwalas, 1,67,716 
as Oswalas, 20,899 as Shirnalis, the rest comprised among 
others Agrahraris, Kasaundhans, Xamdus, of N. W. P; 
Uhandsbaniks, Suwarnabaniks, of Bengal ; Aroras and 
Khattris of the Punjab ; lihatias of Bombay, and Chettis 
of Madras. Tho chief divisions of the Voisyas are into : 
(1) the Agrawal, comprising the Vaishnawas and the Jains, 
the Mahcslivvaris, the Oswalas, the JEChandelwalas, the 
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SbrionaliS; t]ie Kajabanais^ ibe Ruatogia^ the Barasonia, 
the Mathura, and the Ilahawaras. Todd enumerates 84 
mercantile ti'ibes, but the staiihtioa of the Vaisya Confer¬ 
ence for ^ho last 7 years show the above to be tlio princi¬ 
pal sections of the Yaisyas. I^hcy all interdiiio but do not 
intermarry. A spirited controversy once arose as to 
whether the Agrawalas weie Vaisyas or Ksliattriyns. 
Tradiatioii says that in the Lunar^raco of kings was one 
Raja Mahidhar whose son was Raja Ugraseiia, after whom 
the casto was named Agrawala. Tie married two wives 
Dliaupala and Siindar, from encli of whom ho had 9 sons 
who married the lb daughters of Raja Vasuki of the Kaga 
race* These were the progenitors of the present 18 Agra- 
wala gotras, Another legend traces the Agrawalas to 
Agroha a town OJi the borders of Hariana in fh© Punjab, 
and tradition goes that so strong was the spirit of frater¬ 
nity and so flourishing were the Vaisyas f)f that town, tliat 
whenever an i^grawala became pooi* each of his caste 
people contributed a rupee for his support and gave him & 
brick to build a house from and thus at once brought him 
to their own level. The Vaisyas are, as a rule, a rising 
and wealthy and prosperous ct)mmunity, but mostly prone 
to indulge in extravagance in marriages. They comprise 
among them traders of all grades from the ineri’hant prince 
to the village hawker of articles of food. Being on |^risto- 
cratic and monied class with no political power, they have 
been able to preserve their purity of tlesccnt mure than the 
Brahmans or the Jvshattriyas, and the assertion t>f some 
Sanskrit writers that in the Kali Yuga only the first and 
the last classes, the Bi'ahmans and the Kudras, exist and 
that all others are extinct, has been refuted in their case, 
not only on grounds of continuity of occupation which is 
now the same as it was in the time of Manu but of physio¬ 
logy also. The modem Vaisya show's a greater dash of 
Aryan blood than the modern Brahman or the Kshattriya* 
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Hig features are as refined, his complexion as fair, as that 
of the best races of India^ and the fact that he is rapidly 
making his way in callings requiring the exercise of the 
highest intelligence shows that if any race has no|( received 
mixture of foreign blood, it is this. 

Aindjl^g thq other great trading classes of India are 
the Khattris, tlu3 Aroras, the Bhatias^ and the Marwaris. 
The Khattriswho numl^r^ 6,86,611 and tho Aroras who 
numbered 6,78, 695, at the last census, are largely found in 
tho Punjab and parts of Upper India. They claim to bo 
of ICshattriya origin and are divided into castes and sub¬ 
castes mostly local, such as tho Pachaniyans (Westemers), 
J^urabiyas (Kasternorw^, Punjabis, Dilwalis (from Ijelhi)^ 
etc. None of these intermarries or interdines. 

The Bhatias (56,792) are largely found in Cutoh and 
Sindh. They are a very enterprising community, havinga 
large portion of foreign trade in their hands. They are 
groat followers of the Gosains of the Vallabha sect and 
make the fortunes of the latter even though some of them 
prove themselves unworthy of their gifts. The Gandha- 
baulks (1,23»765) and tho Subarbaniks (97,540) of Bengal 
are also called Vaisyas, but there is no connection between 
them and the Vaisyas of tho other parts of ludidj Tito 
Marwaris from Mar war are included in the Agra w ala, the 
Oswa^, the Khawdelwala and the Slirimali Vaisyas mom- 
tionoa above, Tho Chottis 7,02,141 and tho Lingayatas 
1,01,687 are the tiading castes of Southern India, but none 
of them has any connection with the trading castes of Up¬ 
per India or Bengal. 

The Kayasthas (22,89,810) are the great writer 
caste, Xn Upper India they number 5,21,812 ^d trAce 
their origin to king Chitragtipta who had 4 sons ^ch 

of his two wives. The present Kayasthas are said tb have 
dej{peii|^d from these 8 sons of Chitragupta. Another 
acCbnnt assigns them a functional origin and says that 
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Chitfragfn.ptft is tli6 mythical writer at the court of ITams^ 
the king of the dead and that the Kayasthas trace their 
origin to him on account of tlieir profession being that of 
writers. They are divided into (1> the Mathuras, (2) the 
Saki^naSy (8) the Srivastavas, (4) the Bhatnagaras, (5) the 
Asthanas, (6) the Nig^ms, (7) the Ambashtas^ (8) the Gours> 
(9> the Surajdwhajas, (10) the Karanas, (11 > thlferefljjtas 
and (}2)the Valmikis* ll^one of these intermarry or inter* 
dine. They are, as a rule, a ver^ acute and intelligent 
community and have always furnished the governmeivt of 
the day with a large stafP of secretaries and writers and the 
public with village accountants. I'hey sliow groat aptitude 
to adapt themselves to the institutions of iho times and 
seem to have been in as great request under ancient as 
under modem regimes. In Bengal they numlmr about 
millions, in Bombay under the name of Parbhu about 
30,000, but none of these has anything to do with the 
Kayasthas of XJppCi India in the matter of intermarriage 
or iuterdining* 

Tlie above are tlio only classes of Hindus which are or 
claim or can be said to bo of Aryan origin. Below these 
is quite a bewildering number of castes and 8ub*castes 
which traoa their origin to function but are now regulated 
by claims of birth. Among the cultivating castes the 
Kunbis (10 millions), the Malis^ the Lodhas, the Kachis^ 
each numbering between 14 and If millions, the%atUc 
breeding caste {the Ahir) about 8 millions and the cow-herds 
(Unalas) about 3 millions, were all originally function 
classes, but are now divided into separate castes and sub- 
ci^tos^ The menial classes who number about 14 millions 
are also as minutely divided as the others. A Ohamar who 
makes i^oes belongs to a different caste from a Mochi whO' 
makes harness. A Bhangi who is a sweeper claims to be a 
member of a difl^erent order from a sweeper whose patron 
saint is 1^1-Beg. The artisans who number abou4f 29 
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milUona faro no better. Blacksnaitba, silversmitbs, and 
f^oldsmiths, all constitute different castes^ so do Kaseras ■who 
manufacture and sell brass vessels and Tliatberas who 
beat brass plates. Carpenters in some parts of the 
country wear the t acred thread but are not allowed to 
associate with any of the three twico-bom castes, pro¬ 
perly BO cal led. The weaver, the tailor, the fringe- 
maker, the dyer and the calicopriiiter are all different 
castes. In some portions of the country the Ilalwais 
(the confectioners) constitutes a separate caste, in 
others they are either Brahmans, Vaisyas, or Khattris. 
The Kahars who form a large class of domestic servants 
are now a different caste from the Kewats and the Dhimars 
(the fishing castes) though they were originally one and the 
same* In the religious ordei's which profess to bo above 
caste distinctions, such distinctions are also as rampant as 
among otlior Hindus. AVo have among us about 27 lacs of 
devotees and ascetics who avo divided into Gosains, 
Bairagis, Vaishnavas, Dandis, etc. The followers of Shiva 
have 12 sects, the followers of Vishnu G, and the followers 
of either but according to a particular guru. The Gosaius 
are both a caste and an order, the former because they do 
not observe celibacy and the latter because they reecive 
accessions to their i^anks from the other castes, U'liey num¬ 
bered 2,31,612 at the last census. 'I’ho Vishnrivas count 
about Incs, and tho Bairagis about 3 lacs, 'fhe jealousy 
of these orders reaches itsculminatingpaiut at the (Kumbha) 
the great bathing festival in Hardwar which takes 
place every 12 years and in fonner times pitched battles 
used to be common between them, Tlio Bairagis have also 
takim to married life and are proving false to their name^ 
while some of the Dandi Banyasins who show themselves 
to be caste-ridden are falsifying the very first principles of 
their order. 
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K»BtrL:n» QV l»lejSBENT BTSTBM OV CaBTBB A171> StTB^CAMW^ 

1 hSk'VB thus attempted to show, though tiecesjBaril;;^ 
very briefly and imperfectly, how rampant caste is in 
modem India. Such a condition of the community can 
scarcely foster any sentiment of nationality or favour pro¬ 
gress or check its more degraded portions from^ slipping 
out of its yoke and embracmg foreign creeds in the hope 
of bettering their social position^ All non-oonformistic 
movements in India from Buddhism downwards, and all 
sncoess of foreign proselytising missions whether undertaken 
by the sword or by persuasion are mostly traceable to the 
rigidity of the fetters with which caste binds tbe Hindus. 
And yet the present system has not so much of a religious 
as a functional origin. In its earlier stages it constituted a 
bond of iinion and formed pe6ple into distinct units. It 
did not limit the right of membership to those who wei^e 
bom within its ranks from both parents and ditl not 
tlrbrofore cause the harm it is doing now. As it now 
stands, yon can defy caste by eating, drinking, worshipping 
or occupying yourself in any manner you choose, so long 
ns you Outwardly observe your caste rules. A Brahmana, a 
Kshatriya or a V'^aisya may take the most prohibited food 
or associate with women outside his caste without being 
oiitcasted, it ho only outwardly observes his caste rules. 
But let him eat the most lawful food with a foreigner or 
cross the sea for a most lawful object or marry outside his 
caste in the most lawful manner, and he ts at once thrown 
out, unless his caste connives at these practices. Caste 
therefore as now prevailing in Hindu society cannot but 
undermine the race physically, intellectually and morally— 
physically by narrowing the circle of selection in marriages, 
intellectually by cramping the energies, and morally by de¬ 
stroying mutual confidence and habits of co-operatioti. And 
it speaks well of the marvellous inherent vitality of t|ie 
race that it has been able to retain and achieve so much in 
21 
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the face of so many and such powerful drawbacks. An 
instrument of petty tyranny, caste nmkeH the highest and 
the best of the community submit to those who are their 
inferiors morally and intellectually but who form a powerful 
factor for evil. The tyranny of a small section of 
society l^ecoines most unreasonable when the latter issues 
wrong mandates or interferes in matters in which it ought 
not to interfere and thi^ is what caste now does among the 
Hindus. It had its nses in the earlier stages of society 
when inroads of foreigners necessitated its forming itself 
into eomi>aet and well orgaiii/.ed grouj^s and wlien the 
condition cd the arts of life required that trade secrets 
should bo kept confined to a limit(*d circle, lint the circum¬ 
stances arc* not now the same nor do the times require 
India to be clivided into a number of siuali ainl mutually 
repellant communities. If we see ourselves as others see 
us, we shall find that they attribute our backwardness in 
ci^ dilation to our present .system of caste. Says Mr. 
Kidd : In eastern coinitri(*s where the institution of caste 

still prevails, we have indeed only an example of a eondi- 
tioii of society in which (in the absence of that develop¬ 
mental force which \vo shall have to observe at work 
amongst ourselves) these groups and elasses have become 
fixed and rigid and in which consequently progress has 
been thwarted and impeded at every turn by innumerable 
barriers which have for ages prevented that fr(»e conhiet 
of forces within the community w^hicli lias made so power¬ 
fully for progress among tlu* western peoples.” (Social 
Kvolution, p. 154). 1 have already quoted the opinion of 

the late Census (knmnissioner on the caste system, and I 
shall now refer to what another writer has to say on the 
subject, ** Society^* says Mr. Nesfield in his lloview of the 
('asio vSyatem prevailing in the North Western Provinces 
and Oudh (Pages, 1 Oil-104-), “ instead of being constituted 
as on© organized whole, is divided against itself by inor- 
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gallic s€ictiuns like geological btrata. The acn»c of in¬ 
security thus engendered could not but lead to a loss of 
mdcpeiidence and courage in Hic characters of individuals* 
For a man soon ccase^ U) rely on hiiiiself if he thinks that 
no reliance is to bt' placed on the good will and fair dealing 
of those around him and that everything which ho may 
say or do, is liable to be suspected or misconstrued* U’hus 
the two great defects in the Jmliaii charactcr-^a, want of 
ixdiam'e on one’s self and a want of Confidence in others— 
have sprung from a common source, the terroristriking m- 
Huence of caste. 'Hie caste arrogance of the ih^ahman 
wliicli first sent these evil spiriis abroad has corrupted the 
whole nation and descended to the very lowest strata of the 

population.Not only has caste demoralized 

society at large, but it a constant source of oppression 
witliiii its own particular ranks. Caste is therefore an 
iustrumoiit both of widespread disunion abroad and of the 
meanest tyranny at lunnc^ and the latter of these evils has 
inton^'ified the vMint of courage and self-reliance to which 
wc have lately alluded as being one of the greatest defects 
111 the ludian <*haracter.” Had the Brahman never come 
into existence and had his arrogance proved t<j be less 
omnipotent than it tlid, the various industrial elassi's 
would never have become .sterooty])cd into castes an<l the 
nation would hav'e bo<3n spared a degree of sf»cial disunion 
to which no parallel can be found in human liistory” 
(p. t Id). 

liEIOJiM IN THb CasTK S\SThM. 
llefonu in the present system of caste and sub- 
CHstes is therefore absolutely required by tlio ultered con¬ 
ditions of ludian society. Caste, as 1 have ah’Cady said, 
cannot be banished from Jiidta any more than from any 
other soil. But it may be so reformed as to foster good 
instead of evil* '^I'hc task of the i*cformer in this respect 
is, however, full of difficulties, but if he keeps steadily in 
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view tho ideal oi ci'paDtsion rafclier than coutracfciuii of 
nationality as lias hitherto boon done^ lie shall be successful 
in tho end* His greatest difficulty will be inducing the 
highest and the lowest castes both of which are extremely 
arrogant in caste matters, to accept his programme of re* 
form. The caste arrogance of the Brahman finds its 
]>ara]lol in the caste arrogance of the lowest sections of 
society who despise their neighbours on luo&t frivolous 
distinctions. Tu the otlier castes it is not so bad. If there¬ 
fore the reformer works on the linos already laid down by 
tho various caste conferences in the country, vk., to make 
those sub-sections of a caste which inierdiiie also inter* 
marry, he shall gradually bring about such a fusion of 
castes as sliall broaden tho basis of society and pave the 
way for further reform. It will be necessary to stai*t with 
tho most minute sub-divisions and work upwards to the 
compai'ativcly larger ones* it wjiU not be possible nor 
desirable to have tho right of connubium follow tho right 
of convivium within the same gotra of a sub-caste. Tho 
rule of not marrying in one’s gotra is one to 'which no ex* 
ceplion can bo admitted. Bub there is no reason why the 
right of connubium should not follow the right of con- 
vivum outside a gotra. India has been ruined from want of 
an organised Indian nation."' Xt was not so in the past* 
Let it therefore be the care of modern Indian reformers to 
rt'sbore it to its former standai'd of perfection where each 
section of society felt itself to be dependent upon and 
worked for tho good of the other. Tlie Aryans of old did 
not relinquish duty from love of money nor from fear of 
death nor from di’cad of society.” Lot modern Aryans if 
tliey wish to be a nation do tho same. 


Baijikatu. 
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'riii'vc is no doubt soino basis for tlio triio obsorvatioii 
tliat India is not a country .but a continent, and contaJus 
not a nation but a coiigx‘ries td nations : and when a 
stranger reads or hoars of the vast extent of the country 
and of something like the three hundreil iiiilliotis Avho in- 
liabit it, of the numerous religions and faiths which tliey pro¬ 
fess and follow, JSfahoinedanism, Zoroastrianism, SlkhibiJi, 
Ibiddhisni, Jainism, Hinduism—with the almost eoaiitless 
sects wliieh are included in it,—he is apt to be impressed 
with the absolute c’orrectness of the remark, liut to one 
who belongs to the country or has a knowledge of tlie actual 
condition of Indian society, the facts appear otherwise; 
and undoubtedly so, as far as the Hindu community are 
concerned. From tins Ilimala^^as down to the Indian 
Ocean aiul from the Indus to the Braliniaputra the Hrah- 
niin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra classes have inatitu- 
tions, manners, eustouis, observances, ceremonies which iu 
c'ssontial fcatuivs arc the same. The members of the Jain 
seeta, <lii¥er though they do in religious beliefs, dogmas 
and rituals from the orthodox sections ctf the Hindu com¬ 
munity, are in the other matters which constitute their 
every day life, so similar that it is impossible to say from 
outward appearances wliether a person is a Jain or an 
orthodo.K Hindu. We may go one step further and say 
that, so far as the bulk of the Mahomedaii community is 
concerned, excluding religious observances, their domestic 
life is in several rospi'cts similar to that of the Hindus, 
which by the way cannot be a matter for surprise ; for, 
they consist of the descendants of converts to ISiahomedaii* 
ism and come from the sumo stock as the Hindus. Hindus 
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and Mahomedanis ocui well, in «pitie of difference of religion* 
be called one nation. But loaving Mahomedana out of 
consideration, the Hindus, who form tho majority of the 
population, possess soc'ially as well as politically all the 
characteristics of a natiou : and «»very qu<‘»tion affecting 
their well-being is a question of national importance. Out 
oC the total population of 287 millions returned by the 
Census of 1801, ovt‘r 222 millions are Hindus, Sikhs, Jains 
and Hnddhisis. Social Jloforni in India, therefore, po»- 
sossos a significance far greater than in other eonntri«‘R ; 
and it is to be expected that every attempt to effect any 
alteration in the existing practices slu»uld in these days of 
i*ri»e thought and free discussion exelit* the watchful jea¬ 
lousy and keen cHticisui of a highly iiitelloctual people and 
often produce warm controversies. 

There is no subject in regard to wliieli there is greater 
differeneo of opinion prodnotivo <if hot discussion than 
Marriage Reform. '^Phat phrase apparently giving expres¬ 
sion to one idea denotes really speaking several subjects ; 
many of them concern the very basis of social life. For an 
adequate treatment of them even a good sized volume a 111 
not suffice. 

In this paper the question of Marriage Reform is eon- 
siderod in some only of its most important aspects. It is 
proposed to deal cliiefly with infant or early marriage*, 
compulsory’' niandage and enforced widowliootl ; and even 
in regard to these it is hardly possible to give within the 
limits at my command anythiug more tliaii a statement of 
tin) conclasioiiH which the discussions that have taken 
place on the subjects suggest to tiie. Solicitous for the 
regeueration and progress of the great community to 
which 1 have the proud privilege to belong, and believ¬ 
ing firmly that its material and moral regeneration cannot 
bo effected without a considerable readjustment ot its niar- 
iHage customs, I am not unmindful that there are amongst 
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my countrymen seV'eral with knowledge, expeHenoe 
and abi]#ies euperior to what 1 may be allowed to poasees, 
who with equal fervour believe thatiiiany of the views herein 
set forth are wrong and that Hindu society would suffer if 
the attempt to give effect to them succeeds. The number 
of such, li^oy»rever, is small among those who, having received 
the benefit of education in modern literature and science, 
are accustomed to subjject every question to tho test of 
reason. 

According to the prevailing practice every girl must be 
married* and the religious ceremonies which create the bind¬ 
ing tie and irrevocably uni to the wife to the husband must 
be performed before the girl attains puberty. As will be 
shown further on, there are a few sections of Hindus 
amongst whom girls are permitted to be kept unmarried 
sojiii^times for years after they reach womanhood. But 
the general j)raotice insists upon marriage before that event. 
For the marriage of men no ago is prescribed, but tho 
general custom is to get them married at the age of 15 or 
10, indeed very often at the age of 10 or 11 oven. Thus 
throughout tho whole society the spectacle is presented of 
boys of 17 and 18 and girls of 18 and 14 entering upon 
married life and subjected to all its responsibilities. Little 
children of 14 becoming mothers is a very common sight. 
It is now conceded by most thinking people that this is a 
very deplorable state of things ; and it is unquesiionablo 
that serious evils have resulted from these early marriages. 
The general deterioration in physique universally noticeable 
is justly attributed lo this baneful custom, the greatest 
sufferers being tho poor girls who enter npqn maternity 
before their bodies are properly developed. The progeny 
of such parents cannot be otherwise than weak and sickly* 

Bqually harmful, both to the individuals concerned 
and t/o the coutitry generally, are the interference with 
educatioii and the crushing out of all spirit of enterprise. 
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aii4 adv^enture iv^hich result Irom th^e early marria^s* 
Thousands ot protnisiQ^^ youn^ men have been foroed to 
give up their studios and seek employment because the 
means of their parents or guardians were exhausted in 
getting them married, and the maintenance of the members 
of tiie family became itself a didlcult question. In these 
days wlien so much thought is bestowed on the question 
of tlio poverty of the country and schemes for the restora¬ 
tion of the industrial oininenco whit^i India once enjoyed, 
are discussed, it should not be forgotten that some id the 
I'ause.s wliieli have brought about pecuniary embarrassment ft 
and consetjuent niiii of many families can be removed by 
ourselves, if we only suffioiently exert ourselves and 
persevere in. our efforts* 

If the education of boys is interfered with and its 
progress hampered, that of girls in most cases completely 
ceases with her marriage, f.e., from tho age of 8 or 10, As it 
is, female education is in a most backward condition in 
this country and what of the so-callod instruction is re- 
I'cived is only till tbe agc» of 10 and after that there 
is complete cessation of it. 

'J’ho want of enterprise and absence ^>f love adven¬ 
ture is phenomenal• Boy husbands burdonod with family 
cares, with their education cut short, can haixlly think of 
striking into now paths and going in quest of adventures 
either for fame or for money. Tlie very restrietc^d And low 
view taken of women’s right and position can liardly bo 
attributed to the notions about early or compiilsoiy mar¬ 
riages, for tliey exist in communities which were or are 
free from these trammels. But there is no doubt that the 
elevation of woman to her projier position and her moral 
equipment for that position is greatly retarded by the 
existing marriage ciistonm, 

'rhe information disclosed by the old Sanskrit Htei’n- 
tiir© in regard to the institutions of the ancient Hindus 
2Z 
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shows that, daring the best period of Azyaa his^iy> 
neither oorapuisoiy »or early marriage was enjoined for 
women, and it ia during^ this period we find a high view 
taken of the dignity and rights of women and the wife 
was regarded as the half of her husband, not only hgura- 
tWeAy, but pariicipatedin the glories and privations of war 
and poaee, and was his rompanion in the study of science 
and philosophy. ^ 

C^Iosely connoctod with early and compulsory inarriag(» 
is its oxpciisireness. Thr pronontfi to tho bridegroom mid 
his relations 111 cash and in kind, the feasts and parties, 
the vain displays atid processions which a man who gets 
his daughtc^r inairied to the sou of a jierson of his social 
position has to provide, not merely strain his resources* 
Imt in many cases absolutely bring about his bankruptcy. 
'Phis absurd costliness it is which is mainly responsible for 
the disparagement and low estimaite in which female 
children are regarded atid Tor the di^sliko which the 
majority feel for them. 

In some castes and sections the evil has gone so far 
as to ])orvert human nature and brought about female iii- 
fantioid(‘, titrniug loving parents into worse than human 
monsters. 'I'o cheek these atrc^cities (lovemment had to 
interfere and special methods had to be devised in the 
shape of the provisions of the Infanticide Act. 

In the contemplation of human misery there is no 
more pathetic and heart-rending spectacle than the child 
widow of 8 or 10, hopelessly condemned to lifedong misery 
and degeneration. And this exists only because there is 
compulsory child marriage. Kven the staunchest and most 
orthodox upholders of the current Hindu beliefs admit 
that the lot of the child widow is moat pitiable, A Hindu 
father, howsoever devout ho might be, curses his fate and 
the harsh customs which bind him down, when he setis his 
child reduci^d to such a condition. A few figures will show 
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thtiMdxtont oJ: the evils and the harms they produce* In 
1801 there 'vvere amongst Hindus^ 8ikhs^ duins and Bad* 
dhists 80,051 boys below the age o£ 4 who wore maiTiad 
and 228,560 married girls of the same ago. I'lio uuiubci’ 
of widows below the age of 4 was 10,641. Tlio number of 
married boys between 5 and 9 years of ago is nearly 6 lakh^ 
and two thousand and that of girls over 181^ lakhs. Tho 
total number of married males below the age of 14 is 
2»725,124 and that of girls IS 6,87 T,999. 'Pho number of 
widows Uetween 5 and 9 years of age is 52,759 arid of 
those between 10 and 14 years of age is 148,100. Of these 
2 lakhs ainl more ol widow\s below the ago of It all but 
some 4 iliouband are Hindus proper* 

These evils are recogiii/.etl by almost all educated and 
thinking persons, whether they belong to tho old or to tho 
new school. Hut while tho Progressive party urge that 
active steps should bo taken for ivinoviog them by alter¬ 
ing the oxislmg customs, the ortliodt»x parly resist their 
<lumands as untenable on tlio ground tJiatthey are ojiposod 
to religion. 

M"he reform advocated is mainly on the following 
lines :— 

(1) O})tion of marriage to be alloweil to women in 
the same w'uy as to men. 

(2) No girl to be married before 18 or at the earljosl 
IG. 

(8) No man to be married till he is at least 20, anti 
in no case till he is able to ULaintalii himself and his 
family* 

(4) Abolition of customs which bring about unne¬ 
cessary expenditure oii occasions of iiian'iuge* 

(5) iiemoval of the religious and social prohibition 
against the ro-inarriage of a widow and tho recognition of 
her claim to be boeially treated iu the haiue way as any 
oilier iiiarried w Oman of her caste. 
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As tetaiidy the greatest diflicalty is abou#tlie 

general acceptance of the changes set forth in points 1 ,% S 
and 5. 

Ono ot the features common to all the innumerable 
castes and sub^castes into which the Hindus are divided, 
is the firm acceptan<;e of the doctrine tliat marriage is ab¬ 
solutely necessiiry in the case of a female. Amongst the 
bigiier castes, i, <*., those who are comprised under the 
three original main castes of 3rahinins, Kshatriyas and 
Vaishyas there is another common feature uiid that is the 
prohibition of the remarriage of a widow. The feeling 
against widow remaiTiage amongst the members of these 
castes is so great that even amongst secoders and dissent- 
el’s from orthodox Hinduism like the Jains (who are 
classed amongst Vaisliyas) there is the same horror of 
women’s c/ontracting a second marriago as amongst Brah¬ 
mins and Kshatriyas, Nay, in the Hhudras amongst whom 
widow remarriage is recognised and considered lawful, the 
general sense of the community, whatdv<*r the law might 
lay down, accords a much lower status to a reniurined 
widow than to a woman who was married when she was a 
virgin. 

^rhe Pmgressivo party, while anxious for tlu* removal 
tif evils, are conscious that no change which is not sup¬ 
ported by autliority or precedent has any chaiieo of being 
considered by their countryincu. Their efforts have, therc- 
fore» been directed towards such only as can receive those 
supports. In sjiifco, however, of this attitude of theirs, 
they have not yot succeeded in securing the acceptance 
of their proposals by tbe majority of the Hindus, lliey 
believei however, that reason and justice are on ihinr side, 
and they expect to win their battle by the weapons drawn 
from the ancient scriptures and ancient history. 

In regard to compulsory and early marriago the ^posi^ 
tion of the orthodox party is this* There are certain 
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baci^i^menits ordained as necessary for every person male or 
female. In tho ease of males of tlse throe regenerate 
classes, this necessary sacrament is the 0paiiayanaor 
Thread Ceremony• For females and Shndras the place of 
this necessary sacrament is supplied by marriage. Helyiiig 
on a tejtt contended to be that of Ashival&yaua, one of 
tho highest authorities on ceremonial law, it is advanced 
that certain ceromonies constituting tJie consummation 
tiiarriago must be performed immetliateiy nfter a young 
woman attains puberty. Groat roliaiioo is also jilacolfl on 
various texts and dicta of writers of omineuco laying down 
tliat tho father of a girl who attains puberty before mar¬ 
riage goes to hell. The chief recognized text is from P4ril- 
bhara which says “ a girl iu her eighth year is a Gauri, in 
her ninth year a Kohini, iii her tentii year a Kanya 
and above that a Kajaswalfl. The giving iu marriage of 
a Gauri will lead to Nak (the celestial region belonging 
to Indra), of a Itohioi to V^aikuntlia (the one belonging 
to \'^ibhnn\ of a Kallyu to lirahmaloka and a Rajaswaltl to 
ht'Jb'’ 1'be prevailing and accepted belief is tJiat no 
Jliiyiu can, without imperilling the future of his soul, 
kt his daughter unmarried after puberty. The social 
’leualty for the disregard of this'iujiinotiou is cx(*ommu> 
nicatiun, perhaps the severest punishment whlcli a com¬ 
munity can inflict. 

On the other hand, the advocates of reform nrg© tliat 
there isno V’^edic text or anything in the works of any 
of tlie Smriti writers exeexit tho one attributed to Ashwala- 
yana,which some exuestion as spurious, which lays down 
that every girl ougiit to be marriotl and the marriage con- 
sniumated at the very first of womanhood. 

Passages from Maun and other authorities of equal posi¬ 
tion are xjoiuted out by them as distinctly opx>osed to the 
alleged heinousiiess of keeping a girl unmarried at im^ 
borty* One xmbsage of Manu states that a girl is to wait for 
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three years after attainment of puberty to see if her father 
g-ots her married. If ho does not, then at the end of that 
period, she may look out for a suitable husband for herself 
ami select and niarr> one. Baudh^yana states similarly. 

is urged witli groat foi’oo, evidently me^s that a 
girl decs not Jose her caste or social poBition by being kept 
unmarried after 2)ubcTty. The great medical authority 
Sushruta says : A \\onian is coribitlered to bo a child till 
the sixtoeuth year of fi<‘r age and afterwards to be in her 
youAi till the thirty-second year. If a jnan of less than 
25 years begets a child on a Avoman ot less than IG years, 
it remuiiis in the womb. If it is born it docs not live loiig^ 
and if it lives at all, it is weak,” 

It deserves to be noted that in ancient times not only 
Avas it not eonsidoroil necessary to iuarry women Ixdore 
puberty, but at times they oven remaine<l nninarried 
their whole life. The names and memory of the Brahiim- 
vadinis, (largi Vaclmknavi, SnJabhA. Maitre^i, VadaAii 
I’mtitheyi, Avho never married at atl, and ]>assed then* 
whole life in celibacy are stijl regarded Avith Aeneration by 
tho most orthodox Hindus. Judging from the instant“<*s 
of Uraupadi, Shakuuiald,, Iluinayanti and several others, 
it would Hconi that it was <|uitc an ordinary thing for girls 
to remain iinmarriod till considembly after they attained 
the years of di.sci*etion. '^J'ho orthodox jiarty uige that 
the instauees are all those of women of the ICshatriya casW. 
Tt) this the other side reply that the laws of marriage are 
the same for all tho three i^egcucrato classes* 

'I'he facts stand Urns : Fonnerly it was as much iu the 
option of women as of men to marry or not to marry and 
the tie itself was contracted generally after tlio attainment 
of the years of discretion* The sentiment of tho commu¬ 
nity, however, became ohangsKl in course of time and not 
only did the old practice of women rumaiiiing unniarriod or 
maiTyitsg cunsidembly after they came of age fall into 
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disiiotude, but it* eame to be regarded that it waa unallow- 
able for women to pass an unmarried life and farther 
that they ought to be married before they reach puberty. 
This accounts for tho apparently conflicting texts and dicta 
to be found in works on ceremonial law. 

There can be no question that the proliibitioii of the 
remarriage of widows is of comparatively recent origin. 
Afanu says :— ^ 

^ ffh I 

qrftwif II 

“ If the hnsban<l has disappeared and cannot be found, 
ii he is doad, if he is banished or is lu'uter or beeomes an 
outeasto ; in tho case of the nceurrence of these five mis¬ 
fortunes a seeond liusband is ordained for women.** 

The same or similar permission sicoorded in the 
Smritis of ^ilraiia and IVirAshara. About the eomparativo 
authority of the Smriti writers tlio orthodox rule is 

(the "*8111 riti of PArashara is the guiding 
authority in tho Kaliyuga, i.e,, tho present age). KAtyAyana, 
Vasistha, ShfitAtapa and I’rajapati accord this permission 
to women whoso marriage was not consummated* All the 
same there is the recognition of the right of a woman who 
has lost her husband to contract a second marriage. And 
y et there is no matter Avhich the orthodox regard with 
greater horror than the lemarriage of widows. Neither 
th<* weight of authorities, nor the aecordanco of the demand 
with the principles of natural justice, nor compassion for 
the hard fate of the child widow, seems to diminish that 
liorror. 

Amongst the three regenerate classes, or rather 
amongst Hindus who do not belong to the Shudra caste, 
both the widow who contracts a remarriage, as also the 
man who marries her, are considered as degraded, polluted 
aud as having lost caste. It is not permissible to eat food 
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prepared or touched “by them j nay, it is not allowed, 
wbat in Eng-lish would be called, to dine with them at the 
same table, Those who dine with them are excommuni¬ 
cated. At one time even those who attended a remarriage 
wore subjected to the same penalty. The very sight of a 
remarried woman is regarded with aversion. The orthodox 
will condone a widow however scandalously she misbe¬ 
haves herself if she ^lakes penance* ; but a reinai’Hed 
woman as also her husband are beyond the pale of tin* 
most extreme penance. Hhniined in life tliey aro execrated 
after death. Still more wonderful, these sentiments are 
more strongly held by women tliaii by men. Oxu* of the 
main reasons which is at the bottom of this is, tho extreme 
reverence in which the husband is held by the wife, whose 
highest conceptitm of womanly dignity and felicity is to be 
united with her husband not only in her life time but after 
her death also. 

Wliatever tho origin, the sentimem is there. A motlicr 
wlio is grieving over tho Avidowhotid of her child, if asked 
whether she would agree to her remarriage, wonld, in the 
inajoi'ity of cases, unhesitatingly say that she %\ouhl i*atlu*r 
wish the <*hild were dead tlian remarried. 

Though there is a mass of atithorities and historical 
instances in supptirt of widow remarriage, the obstacles in 
tho palh of its recognition by the community generally are 
far greater than in tha,t of late marriages, hjven amongst 
Shudras in certain sub-sections i>i<low remarriage is con¬ 
sidered prohibited, Tlie ordinary ICunbis also amongst 
whom it is permitted look upon a I*ut wife (a woman mar¬ 
ried after she became a widow) as lower in status and 
dignity than other married women who were married 
virgins. 'rhougU our Courts have accorded to the son by 
a 'Ptif wife tho same rights as to the son by the Lagim 
wife, it is well known that amongR>t tlterhiglier sections of 
the iShudras at any rate, the son by the Lagna, wife is ac- 
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corded precedence in all social and religious matters over 
the sons by the wife. Some even go to the length of 
questioning the right of the J*iti wife’s sons to inheritance 
when there are sons from a Lagna wife. 

It cannot l>o (It'terinined "with any tlogree of exactness 
from what time compulsory iiian*iage before puberty and 
t'nforced widowhood caint' into vogue. Nor is it known 
whether any 6‘fforts >vore made to remove these evils, 
or any protest raised against th^m till tin* last cen¬ 
tury. Til the last quarter of that century, however, the 
injustice of enforced widowhood roused the attention of 
the Maratha Brahmins, tlnui tlio moKt prominent section of 
the nation not only in literary and speculativM; matters but 
in politics and military achievements also, 'riie daughter 
of l^irasliuram J'ant Bliau I’atwanllian, tlie (General of the 
Peshwa having become a widc»w when she* was a mere girl 
and had not reached-womanhood, the father moved by her 
misery resolv'cd to make a bold attempt to shako off, if pos¬ 
sible, the trammels which ]>it iless custom liad iiiqiosed, and 
wdtht.hat object ]>lac43d the qiusstion of the validity of tlic 
remarringe of child-widows beforo tin* I’andits of Benares, 
which was then as now and for thoiisamls of years past 
the chief seat of Hindu beaming, 'I’lu* Ihindits who were* 
jisk(‘d to examine the authorities gave th(*ir opinion in fa¬ 
vour of the validity of such marriages. It is not knoun 
exactly why Parashram Pant Bliau did not, in spite of this 
favourable reply of the Pandits, translate his desire into ac¬ 
tion. They say his political allies and supi'riors pointed 
out to him that though the Rliastras might be on his side, 
popular sentiment and prejudices were so strong in this 
matter that it would not be safe to the State, considering 
the circumstances under which it was placed, embarking 
on the exiierimont he was trying. And thus, we are told 
ended the matter. Nothing is heard further of th e woc^ 
of the unfortunate widows till tlie time of Knjah Ram 

So 
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Mohan Rojr. But ho ovon was not able to accomplish 
anything; and it is not till nearly half the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is passed that we find a^nything worth mentioning 
accomplished towards the amelioration of the condition 
of widows. In 1853 was passed the measure which 
would stand as a landmark in the history of Social 
Jtoform in India—the Act to validate the remarriage of 
widows. It is beyond question that that Act gave great 
offence to the orthddox coniniunity of Bengal and of 
such of the important places in the Presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras whore etlncation had made any progress. But 
it is more than doubtful, whether its scope and object, or 
its vory oxistence evoji, was knowii elsewhere for years 
and years. IVrsons anxious to niiiumixe the rospon‘'ibi- 
lity which attaches to the high-handed policy of Lord 
llalhousio in political matters, attribute to this and ono or 
two more acts of his administration indicative of his svm- 
]>athy with the progressive party, some share in the 
general opposition to the British administration which 
exjjressed itsedf in the catastrophe of 1H57. But this posi¬ 
tion can well bo controverted, and shown to be incorrect. 

With tlu' legalisation of widow remarriage tin* 
greatf'st difficulty in the path of the liofurm party was 
r(»mov<'d. But it was some yt‘aps before the first Brahmin 
widow remarriage could be brought about. The validity 
of remarriage among tho three higher castes according to 
tlie Shastt*as was discussed in a conchivo of learned 
persons presided over by tlu) Shankaracliarya. Both sides 
claimed viotor 3 ’'. All tho same the opposition of tho peoph‘ 
as a whole was most pronotineed. The widow remarriage 
party wore subjected to eveiy possible form of persecution, 
l^he cause however did not die, but thrived and made pro- 
gi‘C’«s slow though it was. It is true that the number of these 
marriages is small, a/bd a reroiirried widow is not still admit¬ 
ted fully in society, and she and her husband arc subjected 
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to nutnoroas annoyanooB and put to groat iiiconveiuoxioo- 
But "vvlien tlio present attitude of the orthodox party is 
coniparod with the active warfare earned on against them 
with the w(’ap<.»ns of persooution and vililioation only 
lliiHy years ago, the tone of optimism which pervades th< 4 , 
writings and speeches of some of the leaders of tlie Uefortu 
movement appears perfectly justiHahk*.* 

'Phe tn*ganis 5 od efforts made raise tlie marriage¬ 
able age of girls, if later than the remarriage movement, 
liave, on the other hand, roused less violent opposition ami 
liavo received a greater measure of success. Thirty years 
ago the age at which most girls we7*(5 married amongst the 
Brahmins soutli of the Narmada was 7 or S. it has now 
gone up to 10 and 12. BvoniJie latter limit has in numer¬ 
ous eases boon e>.cee(led by a year or so by ortbodo:!^ people 
Avithout any rt‘proacli from tlioir connuunity. In Mysore 
the movement against infant marriages can show results 
hardly to be expecte<I in British India. Being supported 
by an euliglitened ruler and a syinpatlietic minister, it was 
able without much difKculty to obtain recognitioji from the 
Acharyas (the spiritual heads of the different sections of 
tlie coimiiuiiity) and encountered loss foi’midablo opposition 
than it wouhl have done otherwise. Proceeding cautiously, 
the Mysore Government first ascertained whether the general 
sense of the people Avas iji favour of progress or against it, 
and Avlien it Avas satisfied from the proceedings which took 
jdacc in tbi‘ Repre,-tentative AsscJiibly in 1892 that there 
was a fairly large volume of public o}>inion behind it, it 
introduced and in 1894 passed a Bill regulating the age of 
marriage, which prohibits under pain of criminal prose- 
(‘utioti the marriage of girls below the age of 8, and of men 
above the age of 55 to girls beloAv the age of 14. In the 
regulation as passed ihoro is ^ minii:q|ip.m limit for boys. 
Some ardent reformers may not regard the results achieved 
as remarkable or even satisfactory. But when it is borne 
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1)1 luiml timt tliu liesids of all tlie throe ^reat divisions ol’ 
Jirahmios, tJio Siiiarta, Madhva and Kaiiiamija scotb have 
laid down that Jl) ih the proper age and marriages below 8 
are hiiitiil, that is a matter of no small moment where there 


are ir}2,27(> girls below tJie age of 4 who are married or are 
widows and i,904,1115 between the ag(“s of 5 ami 9. Kcjually 


valuable !.■> the measure as a precedent to be followed by 
tin* other Indian States if not by the Uritish (loverninent. 

\ lew years laler two Hills were jirepared, one by tlu‘ 
lloii’ble Mr, •Janibnlingani Mndaliar and the other 
by the iJon’ble Mr. Itatnasabhupaty Ihllai of the 
Madras Legislative (Vnineii, for obtaining a .similar 
onaetinenl for the Hindus of the Madras Hrosideiiey 
generally. Hut there is no likelihood of projiosabs for 
tln‘ inttriuluction ol measures’ of this kind being en- 
lertaiiieil b> the Hritish (lovernment, unless the demand 
eomes from the mtijoi’ity of tljo peoj»Ie. 'riie <*\teut 
tt» which the Hritish (Government would intt‘vfore in mut¬ 


ters etuiJioeted with the religions observam-e.s ami social 
etistotiis t)f the people of this country, lias been o\ er ami 
t*\t‘r again authoritatively laid ilown, and w'us restateil onl\ 
the other day hy the presmit \’icer(.>^ . ^I’hc regulation of 
the age of marriage is a matter w'hieh is elearlv outside 
that s}>here, unless the bulk ol the people tlesire legishitivc 
samdion lor what they lia\e come to agree amongst tliem- 
si‘l\es. 'The right and tinty of the (iovernment to take 
suilabh'aeti<»n in a matter like that covered In tlie Age of 
L\msent Hill stands on a ilitb'reiit footing.Hesidea, the social 
eoniro\ersies of the last sixteen years have satisfied many 
memluu'S of the ]>arty of progress who wore first disposed 
t<.» w'eleome outside helj), particularly that c»f CGovornment, 
thatun\ pniffer of such helj> or any demand for it, far 
fr«nn furthering thejL'auso of progress, distinctly retards it 
by injuring the suset'ptibilifies of the people and runs* 
mg their suspicious. 
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Tlie ailniiiiihtratiotis of tlie Native States occupy a 
uiorc advantageous positioii in this respect, and an enlight¬ 
ened i>olicy, calculate<l to educate jmhlie opinion and givt* 
olTeet to reforms proceeding on the linos of least resistance, 
if adopted by llioin is far less likely to encounter active 
liostility than any similar measure of the Clo\ernnienl t»f 
India. The Uaroda Ciovermnent in 18t>o forniulateil certain 
proposals of a ]>urely pennissiN c . < Jmracter in regard to 
inarriasre red'orm, but tiiese were alniiidoiietl later tjii. H 
is trustetl that .this <loes not betok<‘n an intention on the 
jiart of iJiat State to l<MVe social i'eft>rin Mjverely alone- 

Blit whethei* in Briti-'Ii India or in Native States, the 

great faet«n‘, tlie one on which cliiet reliance has to be 

placed, for bringing about the ilesired transformation, is 

tho education <.)f public opinion. Arcording to the strict 

letter of the text ol Parasliara every Uindii father vvJio 

«• 

gives his daughter in marriage after the tenth year goes to 
hell. Numerous father-^, wdio elaiiu to be i>riliodox and 
are treated a'> such, i‘omiiiit this heinous sin of marrying 
their tlaughters after the age of lu, and^et lliey are not 
excoiuniuiiicated or subjected to any social iiieonvoiiioiice. 
Of the iJiinbi female population betvvi’eii tho ages of lO 
and 1 t o\i*r -18 \ lakhs are nniuarrieil. 'J'aking the higlier 
castes uiiioiig wliDJii Ibis rule prevails to be only 8 per 
^.•eut. of the total Hindu popidatioii, then* wouhl be* 3 laklis 
unmarried girls between the ages of 10 and 14 
belonging to these classes. The plain inference to be de- 
tluce<l from this is that the injunction about marrying a 
girl bebire she completed her tentli year is nut in practice 
at least regarded as mandatory. Jf all the relormers Miot 
and cobl’ instead of carping at each other, wore to combine, 
would they not bo able to obtain a .similar relaxation in re¬ 
gard to tlio injunction about the marriage of girls before 
puberty ‘r' Amongst the Namlhidri Brahmins of Malabox’, 
who arc mo&i staunch in their orthodoxy, it is permissible 
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to defer lUArriagee of g^trle till the fttfc®niineiit of 

womanhood. Ai^iongst the ICulin Brahmins of Ben^l the 
tsatpo thing exists. Among the Pataiie Prabhns of Bombay, 
and among the Mndaliar and other castes of tho Madras Pre¬ 
sidency claiming to hold an intermediate position between 
Kshatriyas and Shudras, the general practice is to many 
girls alter the ago of 12. The position of tlie advocates of 
change is that it is beyond question that our forefathers 
exercised the right, whicli every coihmunity has, of alier- 
iug their customs and institutions according to change of 
cii'Cumstaiiccs to bring tliem into’conformity with their 
nuiions of what was proper or improper. If in doing so 
they couhl not be coiisidercMl transgressors of religion and 
law, it would liardly b(‘ just to regard as irreligious the 
]>roposals of those wdio alter all are iixendy asking fora re¬ 
turn to the earlier and better traditions of their race. 

Th(? change can be efl’ceted by the coiainunity alone. 
oVo eompulhion from outsido is foasibl<5 oi* desirable. It 
would be unprofitable to go into the controversies which 
were raised by the Age of Consent Hill or Mr. Malabari's 
pi-oposals. At present there is eex’tainly no ])roposal which 
calls for the legislative t»r executive action of (tovernuieiit. 
'rhe up})cal W to the couiinunity. As in all matters so iu 
this, neither tlie formation of correct opiniojis nor their 
articulate expression, nor tin* devising of methods for put¬ 
ting tliem into practice, can be expected from the masses. 
It is on the leaders that this task devndves. It is the dutv 
of men of light and leading, of thought and reason, of cul¬ 
ture and refinement. 

The question natui’ally arises who are these men of 
light and leading and what is the recognition to be extend¬ 
ed to tho numerous spiritual lieads (Gurus, Swamis, Maha¬ 
rajas or wliatovoi* else they be called) of the different sec¬ 
tions and sub-sections of the community* It is not claimed 
for a inuinent that thought, reason or culture is coil- 
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fined to tli^ reei|Hen.t8 of western edocation 
it is submitted that no one^ wbucever stores of booici^il loro 
he ma 7 huve laid ean justljr claim to possess these^ Who 
blindly and without examination accepts a thlo^ %a the 
principle of stwiptum est, who declines to consider the jus¬ 
tice or injustice, propriety or impropriety of existing' insti¬ 
tutions and customs, forbidding his reason to sit in judg* 
ment on them to determine whether they are harmful or 
servo any useful purpose, whose imagination is not firod and 
whose sympathies are not moved by the spectacle of the 
misery he sees around him, misery which is solf-inflicfed 
and is preventiblo. It is devoutly to bo wished tlmt all 
:mgi\y rocriminations abmit hot reformers and cold reformers 
will cease, and that all referoneo about controversies, 

about tlovernmeiii; iuterferonee Ix' avoided and that both 
those who advocate action from within and those who de¬ 
mand help from without w'lll combine and devote their en¬ 
ergies to obtain the •‘•ecognilion and avjccptmiee of the prin- 
ei])les whicli tliey liold in common. 

The attitnd(‘ of the Achaiyasexcept in one or twomat- 
tors has not boon such as to encourage tlu* Procfrossivo 
party in expecting help from them in the solution of the 
great problem of social reform. It is, therefore, natural 
that there should be among them if not a disposition to 
ignore these dignitaries, at any rat(‘ an indifference to 
hccure their co-opei*ation. It is not the reform ])arty alone 
who do not attach groat value to the authority of tho 
Acharyas. Tho orthodox party are as prompt in (|uestion- 
ing it whenever any of those spiritual lieads show any dis¬ 
position to make a concession to tlio demand for reform. 
Their position is, it is true, rather anomalous. But it is 
sincerely hoped that they and all people of the orthodox 
party will study tho signs of tho times and show a more 
liberal and sympathetic spirit to remedy admitted grievan¬ 
ces than they have done till now. The cause of progress 
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will not wait for them. By their uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion to it, it is their position which is being imperilled. 

For the extravagance in marriage expenditure no 
l)lame attaches to the Shastrns, and it is custom and the 
innate vanity of man which is responsible for it. There 
being no difficulties about the Sli.^sbras to b(‘ overcome 
in this matter, out* would hav(‘ thought that reform hero 
would be easily accompli^hed. But except in certain places 
and in certain se<'tions, wdiero the evil had reached extra¬ 
ordinary proportions, little changci is noticeable. On the 
contrary the expensiveness of marriage iias increased in 
.almost all grades of the commnnity, particularly in the 
middle and well-to-do classics during tho last thirty ve.ars, 

formerly ther(‘ were interTuarriagos })ot ween tjie four 
castes—the Brahmins, ICshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras— 
wit]) certain restrictions. A Brahmin could marry a Brah¬ 
min, Kshatriya, Vaishyaor Shudra woman, and a Kshatriya 
could maiTy a Kshatriya. Vaishya <‘r Shudra wdfe and 
so on ; and the issues by all the inarriagt‘s wer(‘ legitimate 
and tJie wi\es all lawfully marrie<l. M’his was Auuloma 

ft 

(aiTOTfi) marriage, lint if a woTnan of a higher caste 

married a mnu of a lowtM* caste, it was'Pratilonia ( 
or a mesalliance. Hut though r<*])rolu»ted, such marriages 
were not unlawful. Devayani's marriagt' with Vayati was 
ntwer c|uostione<l. When and how iliis old system disap¬ 
peared it is not easy To say. We liav(‘ the fact that in he 
present day, the restrictions on marriage have become 
aljsurdly unreasonable and iutoh'i'able. Not only has not 
intermarriage between th<' original four main castes gone 
out of fu'Shion, but persons belonging to the different sub¬ 
sections of the same caste cannot intermarry without 
danger of social ostraci-.m and reprobation. For instance, 
tho thr(‘e main .sections of tho Maharashtra Brahmins,^ 
Deshastho, Konkauastha. Karhada—d<» no not intermarry. 
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Antony the Deshasthas ag^ain, the Rigvedis, Madhyandinis, 
Kanvas, Maitrayanis cannot intermarry. The aaine is 
the case between the Madlivas, Smartas and Ramanujas in 
Southern India^ the Nsgars and the Audich and other Brah¬ 
mins in Guzerat, the Kashmiris, Saraswats, Kanyakuhjas, 
Ac., in Northern India; tho Shenavis and the western coast 
Saraswats in Western India. From the original four castes 
have sprung the present thousand and one castes ranking 
bolow the Brahmins and sub-caStes. These numerous 
castes nnd their sections observe similar prohibitions in 
legard to intermarriages with sections of equal rank. Tho 
result is, restriction in the field of choice, creation of un¬ 
necessary difficulties and increase in marriage expenditure. 
The change advocated and which is the only one practicable 
is intermarriage between those different sub-sections of a 
caste which intordine. How difficult to move Indian 
society Is, is shown by what has happened in regard to this 
matter. DeshaKtha^s, Konkanasthas and Karhadas were 
some years ago allowed to intermarry by one of the 
Sliankaracharyas, yot no action has followedibhia edict. Jn 
the last century some progress Avas sought to bo made in 
til is matt<*r by the Maharaatra Brahmins, Bajii’ao T had a 
D(*sUastlia wife. But it does not appear that any other 
marriages of that kind took place. 

Kven dissenters from orthodox Hinduism have nob 
escaped this inflaeiico. The Ling^yats, who ought acoord** 
ing to the theory of their religion to ho all on a footing of 
equality, are as strict in tlieir observance of prohibitions 
against intermarriage between different sub-sections as 
the orthodox people. The same thing is to be seen amongst 
.Tains. What is still more wonderful is that oven converts 
to Christianity observe in some places caste .distinctions in 
regard to marriage almost as rigorously as the Hindus. 

Prejudice against inesalltances is i'omnion both to 
East and tho W<*st, To expect the totial removal of 
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a)] I'cstriotioii'^ iii regard tt> class in tho matter t)l’ marriag’c 
is to expect an impossibility, it is not only against Indian 
nature but against Iminan nature. (Routining our efforts to 
tlie domain of the practicable, our action should bo direct¬ 
ed to the bringing about of inter-marriage between the 
sub-sections of tlie chief castes as now existing. 

In this matter it is not the Shastraic ordinances which 
have to be surmounted but custom. * But unroasoninsr 
custom is as difficult to 'change us any practice^ sanctitied by 
express text of law. 

'Po polygamy and to Kulinisin the most serious form in 
which it exists, a passing reference only can be made. Poly¬ 
gamy thougli permitted by the Shastrns is uo\vlier(‘except 
in Benigal a serious evil. Tin* uumber of men witli more than 
one wife is in tho other parts of India very sTiiall. Put in 
Bengal among tho Kiilin Brahmins its extent and magnitude 
ar<» (‘ven now shocking. ^Jhv<mty, thirty, forty, sixty, eighty 
and even hundred women married to one imni wdio sel(lo7n 
sees tiu* majority of thorn for jears as they arc^ leftlo pine 
at tlu'ir paternal houses by the husband who exacted the pay¬ 
ment of largo sums for c<mdt"'ceuding to marry and whoso 
few and far between visits can only be obtaijjed by tlu^ 
indneoment of fresJi pres(>iits lo * every such visit, ouglit t<» 
be a malter ()f great regret and huiuiliation to any civilized 
people. In 18 t>G an attempt was made to obtain its pno- 
hibititm by law.. But after a very careful and sympathetic 
enriuiry it had to b(' ab.-unloiusl iitipraclieable, unless 
tlie Goveriinu^ut was prc'pjired make a departure from 
its setth'd policy, which ii was not. 

Tho Shastras d<> not p(‘rmit the supersession of a wnfo 
by her husband except under very special eircumstaiices. 
It is submitted that the reform party ought to take an even 
higher stand and agitate for the establishment of the* 
principle that no man should marry another wdfe Avhih' on^ 
is living or continues united to him in mairiage. 
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Education and tlio jubtur aiJprociati(m of Hglit and 
wrong which flows from it arc producing their effect, and 
even the polygamy of the Kulins is dorreasing. The l*oly- 
nndroiift tribes wlio are coming under the operation of these 
bonefleent influences, and the Malabar Marriage Bill 
testily to tin* aci‘eptance by T/Jte enlightened persons 
among them of a higlier ideal of family life. On the 
Aryans the descendants of the old Itishis and the valiant 
\varnf>ns who creatc'd, sprt*ad and ifevelopcd civilization in 
tliis vjHt land is impostal llu' sacred duty ot restoring and 
oiiforcing the lofty views of life and duty ennneiated 
by tin* great men of their race. 'J’he cause of reform is tlie 
cause of justice, of rightcousuoss, oJ liunianity. Shall we 
tolerate unequal hiws ^ Sliali we, while claiming every 
sort t)f liberty and liceii'^e For men, impose upon women 
K'strictioiis and disabilities ])roductivo of tlii‘ utmost misery 
and degradation in too many cases y On our reply to this 
and cognate <piestions, and the attitude wo a<lopt towards 
them depends the Iuture of our race. If we want to re¬ 
cover our former greatness, \vv must set higli in the sanc¬ 
tuary ol our heart the goddess of truth ajid justice and 
paying entire devotion to her and vowing uiidi\ided 
homage to her, consecrate ourselves to establivsh lier sway 
both in onr housi\s and in our eoiintrv ni social matters as 

a 

in political matters. 
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VIII. Foreigrn Travel. 

By Pundit JBishan Naiiayan Dau, 
^arriater^at^Law, Ltichnow. 

'J'Jio question of foreign travel has, of late, come to 
ftssuuio considerable importance in the eyes of thoughtful 
Indians, because of the serious bcaringiH' it is felt to have 
On some vital and pressing problems of Indian life. It has 
many aspects each of which deserves a close and careful 
study. On its moral and mental side the movement of 
foreign travel—tho going out of Indians into strange 
countries, among strange peoples, possessing strange civili¬ 
zations—is obviously closely connected with the great 
problem of our National Education. On its political side, 
it cannot but seriously modify our conceptions regarding 
the functions of Government and tho rights of citizenship 
by giving us real and living examples of societies which 
have fashioned and perfected their political institutions 
upon models very different from those'which have domi¬ 
nated tho whole course of Asiatic history. On what may 
bo called its commercial side it must in course of time, by 
enlarging our knowledge of the world, suggest to our minds 
now means and appliances *for augmenting our material 
resources and stimulating our industrial activity. So then, 
if civilization is another name for the net result of mental, 
moral, political, and industrial activities, the question of 
foreign travel is intimately connected with the greater 
question of oar national progress. In the following pages 
an attempt will be made to discuss the question in the light 
iu which I have put it here—to see how the movement of 
travelling and sojourning of Indians in foreign countries 
has arisen, what are its tendencies, immediate and ulti¬ 
mate, good and evil, what i.«! tho relative significance of 
OHch of its various aspects,^in what way it affects our pro- 
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sent national ravival, and what should be the attitude of 
an educated Hindu towards li. I purposely say 
edacatod Hindu,* for an educated MaJioinedan, whatever 
else may keep him back from sea-voyago, is happily free 
from the restraints of ‘ caste * which is the greatest 
barrier against foreign travel iu tho case of every Hindu, 
whether of tho old school or of tho new. 

There is a sdtise in which foreign travel is no new 
thing to us. Ancient India had commercial intercourse 
with other countries. 'I’he Indians traded with Babylon in 
the seventh century 15. ('. In tin* iOtii coutuj’y B. O. the 
ivory of Solomon*s throne, Jiis ]>recious stonos and peacocks, 
and tho sandalwood pillars ol his temple, havo been 
ascribed by competent authorities to an Indian origin. Early 
in the 10th century A. JJ. the products and art-works of 
India were seen in the court and pILlaces of tho Caliphs 
of Bagdad. Four elephants caparisoned in peacock silk 
stood at the palace gate^ ‘ and <>ii the back of each wore 
eight men of yind.”* During the Mahomedan period 
foreign travel assumed a new aspect. The Hindus rarely 
if ever went beyond Afghanistan and Cashmere ; but the 
IVlahomedaii settlers kept up their connection with thoir 
homoB in Persia, Central Asia, and Ai*abia. in those times 
general insecurity was the order of tho day and facilities 
of communications were unknown. One province of India • 
was foreign to another) and it was more difficult and risky 
then to travel from Liicknow to Delhi than it is now 
for Cbok's tourist to go round tho globe. Caste, too 
long before the Mahomedans came, had tightened its hold 
upon the Hindu race, and tho traditions of the great 
days of Asoka and Chandragupta had been forgotten. 
Still among the Mahomedan population there was a large 
eloment of thoso who either belonged to foreign countries 
or had visited thcbi. But except in certain saperfif^ 

* Ilanter'fe Uliftorjr of British Indis, Vol. 1. 
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afepocfcs tliis slight connoctioi) of India with the outorworld 
docs iiofc seem to have produced uny uj/prociitble effect 
upon the life of its people. Indeed this coune(‘iioii hccaiiie 
less and less and in course of time entirely t eased. I1(Av 
is it tJion that the Mahoitiodaus though foi-tugners thdin- 
selves and unrestrained by any caste rules did not kee}) up 
and encourage intercourse with o^her countries Hut we 
may go much further back and ask liow js it that the 
Hindus, who too were at one time foreigners in India, did not 
keep up connection wish tlita'r home in^ C’entral Asia and 
after a time shut their doors to all foreigners r* l‘\>r both 
questions in their broad and important feat ures may be 
answered together. 

In order to understand the early conservatism to w'hieh 

4 

the projutlice against foreign intereourst' was due, we must 
for a time put a^de some of the axioms ei modern 
times, and try, as far as possible, to realize in our imagiiia- 
tion.s tlie circumstances in which tin* older soei(*ties liad to 
carry on their struggle for existence and the <*nnditions 
under which success was then jics'^ible. Somebody has 
spoken of a ‘ pre-oconomic age,’ an atjt* when the postulates 
of political economy were not true and had no existenc(' ; 
when labour and capital were not transferabh', because 
the occupations were }joPGditar\ ; transferable ca]ntal 
was scanty, and (lovernmout was unstable^ when free-tradc' 
and competitions would have been the ruin of (he •'ociet^ 
which adopted them. There* was uudoiibt<*dly a ‘ pre- 
limniary age’ in the life of nnnikind where not only the 
principles of mod(‘m political economy but many othc'r 
principles and axioms had no application—iud(*ed when 
the very contrary principles seem to have bocii gtiod for 
men. In primitive societies when human nature was being 
formed, when human groups were loose and unorganized, 
when the struggle for existence was fierce and tribal feuils 
were carried on without giving <»r taking (juarters, tJic 
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first caro of* nations was to live ; and then the question of 
national d<‘fenoe was considered at least as important as, 
by a curious recrudescence of past savagery, it has come 
to be considered by some ot the g-reat world-powers of mir 
day. In a fighting ago militancy was necessary and inevit¬ 
able. For military success organisation was the one 
thinj? needful. To heat the loose and incoherent atoms of a 
tribe into ii i'oinpact and coherent \jholo, isolation of tribe 
from tribe was necessary, the irresistible power of the 
tribal cbief was necessary, inter-tribal hatred was* neces¬ 
sary, the supreme <lufy td roveinro was necessary. No 
tribe could afi’ord to allc'.w its members to form friendly 
relations with otlit^r t ribos, to trade with them, or to go 
aiiumg them, for in Uiom* days to go to another tribe was 
be lo>i t(^ one’s i»\vn. ]t has been said by a hero* of 
modern times that what ono nation hates is anotlier 
nation.*^ In early times international liatred was ono of 
t'le ]ires(‘rvalions (d natni-al exisunice. If a. tribe discovered 
a. ferlil<‘ ti’aet of land, pyovidisl itself with some means 
of existence, invented .-ome iiiijilements ()f war and indus¬ 
try, it w'as not t<t its advantage that the neighbouring 
tribes should know it, for those wert‘ not tlie days of com- 
mereial treaties anti intt'ruational alliances, but of force and 
violencts when the ultimate question between man and 
man was, as Carlyle has said in his own graphic way, 
“ canst thou kill me, or can I kill thee and when there- 
fon* a rich li*ibe tor im^tance, if it allowed its riches to be 
'knt)wn LO r>ther tiabes, would have at once excited thoir 
i‘a])idity ami been pbiiutered f^y t»: mii w'itliont any ceromuiiy, 
lM>latL<m and exehi-iveness were theti a necessity, inter- 
<Mutr.s« with fort‘ii>^nei s would Intvo brought on national ruin. 

In India this stage—this ‘^preliminary period—had 
passed long ago, when after a long interval during which 
it devolopi‘d a noble civilization the light of which not only 

* Xapoleoti. 
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blazes in what has been called 'the Vedio -fVrcadia/but 
sends its reflection even to us across the long night of cen¬ 
turies and through tl^e glare of gas and electricity, a re¬ 
lapse took place ; civilization became stationary and lECfter 
a time took a retrogressive and downward coarse. It was 
then that a period came which in its marked features re¬ 
sembled the Mahomedan period, and ind^^ed immediately 
preceded it. The inilhant type of socic'ty revived; the 
larger Hindu states were split up into siuallor kingdoms 
and principalities/ feudal institutions came into existence 
and tribal jealousies and sectarian hatred became the order 
of the day. A selfish priesthood imposed its yoke upon 
the neok of the people ; castom fixed and stereotyped the 
course of national life ; caste system elaborated its net in 
the meshes of wrhich were caught all the elements of*pro¬ 
gress and advancement. And the worst of it was that it 
took place at a time when the necessity for isolation, for reli¬ 
gious and political autocracy niid for the fixed and heredit¬ 
ary divisions and distinctions of classes and occuoations was 
losing its importance, when other nations wore entering upon 
their career of progress. When from this stationary stage 
they were passing into that in which those ideas and institu¬ 
tions began feebly and faintly to manifest i licMnselves which 
have through a long coarse of contune*^fashioned and per¬ 
fected what is now called modern civili/iation, the Hin¬ 
dus locked themselves up within, the four corners of 
India, cut off all foi*eigu intercourse b,> interdicting foreign 
trav(‘l, and instead of profiting by what men were doing* 
in other parts of the globe, began to forget, and finally did 
forget, what they themselves lia^ done in other days. It 
was at this time that knowledge became the monopoly of a 
special clussi that the political life was sapped by the 
extending sway of ecclesiastical pretensions, and that the 
seeds of racial and .sectarian animosities were sown, 
which coiTodod the society from within ami brought down 
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upon it foreign invasions from without. These were the 
dark ages of Indian history ; and though for a time the 
meteosnic light of Mahomedan eiviiiKation shone through 
them^ yet the religious fervour and the conquering sscal 
which ill its earlier days carried the banner and the 
culture of Islam into so many lands proved in the end in¬ 
constant and evanescent, and the spirit of reaction and 
retrogreshjon marked the Mahomeilau as it had 

marked the* Hindu Hghnt, It i^to this long unhappy 
passage of our national lite that the words of Dr. Artiold 
litly apply. Well, imh^ed, miglit the policy of the old 
priest-nobles of Kgypt ainl India cmlen\our to divert then* 
neople from becoming tamiliar Avith the sc'n, and reprcheni 
th€‘ 0(*cupatioii of a seaman as incompatible Avith the 
purity of the higlc'st castes. H'lie sea tlt*s<‘rved t<) be bated 
by the old aristocracies, inasmuch as ifc has been the 
mightiest instrument in tlu* civili/.ation of mankind.’’ 

So, then, although there is evidence to shoAvthat there 
was commercial intercourse between India and other 
countries during tlio last tivo thousand \ears, yet it could 
not have been much ; and the t(*stiinon;y of history is on 
this point verifie<l hy our knowletlge of the state of Indiaii 
society as it tlum Avas. The htve of travelling—of moving 
about from laud to«laud» among strange people and noAel 
scenes inborn of the spirit of adveiition, whirJi itself has 
for Its principal lugrcdionts, mtellcctiial <-iiriosity and 
political enterprise. In Kiirope, for (*\aniple, flu* Jiovival 
of learning in the fifteenth century, gave a most powerful 
irnnnlse to intellectual curiosity ; the discoverA of Aniei ica 
raised to a Avbito heat the R]>irit of politieal enterjmse ; 
and tlu» combined effect of both tliese great events of 
modern history, maj be seen in the commercial activit\ 
and tlu' passion for tnivcdling an<l dtscovcriiig neiv 
lands, winch sprang iqi In Judin there A\as i»o iiitellectiinl 
cnriositA and no polituMl eiderpriso, Desnotism in politics 
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Jiad cruiilted the political spirit of the people ; dospotiam in 
'^ligion had enslaved theiv intellect* Bimple wants easily 
satisfied, had become sanctified by an ascetic system of 
morality and caste by tying down everybody to his heredi¬ 
tary status had paralysed the energy of undivided effort 
and destroyed the feeling of the dignity of manhood. 
Foreign intercOurso was not encouraged by the state which 
was unstable aud de^^otic, nor by the sanity which wa® 
priest-ridden and conservative. The passion for travelling 
was absent becatiso neither intellectual unrest nor political 
ambition was there to feed its flaines. 

With the advent of tlie Knglish in India a new epoch 
began. Since the movement of ‘ foreign travel ’ is to my 
mind a necessary aiul inevitable consoqnenee of changes 
wrought by Knglish or Kiiropean intiucnces in our life 
an<l thought, it will not be out of pUwe to summai'iso these 
here. And in ovib r to understand the tiow wo must 

liiiv*' a elcar idea ns to what the old reijtmt was. Tn 
polite is the jiriiiciples of hereditv an<l div^ine right were 
dominant. *lhe peoph‘ hud no voice or choice in (Jovern- 
luent and the rulei* whs tho absolute luaster of th**ir 
fate. In religion the priest wat* the keeper of tho national 
conscience; empty forms and practices had diinm(‘d if not 
destaroyod the purity of tho amdeiu fjiith, and false and 
forged traditions birmed the staple of popular beliefs, 
iieligioiis dissent or doubt was a sin of the deepest dye, 
and the business «d‘ «fire-insurance ’ by making the sinners 
pay in silver ami g^ld in order to escape hell was as brisk 
as in the worst days of tho ('atholic Church. In morality 
the ascetic principle reigned supreme; but huroan nature 
avenged itself ««.w and then by i*evealing in tho character 
of the priests and moral preceptors tho wor-^t types of 
humanity Caste and custom were the regulators of .social 
mattois. DomesticUfe whs governed by the patriarchal 
authority j women and <‘hildreii had no status but wer(‘ 
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treated by the patriarch like his goods and obattels. Men 
AVer© not wanting in iin© traitta of }>ersonal character in the 
virtues ol tenderness^ adectiooy sytnpath^i^y generosity, and 
truthfulness, but the patriotic seutinteiit was unknown, 
because the national sentiment did not exist: men felt 
allegiance trt their caste or sect or tribe or class ; but 
larger and wider feeling of nationality embracing the whole 
country they did not possess. Thc^orcosof law and o»der 
were wtak ; the insecurity of life and property had nearly 
killed the motive for the production ami accumulation of 
wealth, and given asceiidaney to military pin suits and 
occupation over every thing else; nnd consequently indus¬ 
trial activity was «t a low ebb, and all impulse for theculti- 
vutiem of knowledge ami arts was from tlie national mind 
withdrawn, ^'his is a sufliciently dark picture of the India 
of the pre-KiiglisU era ; but it had many rcdoeimng features 
also which 1 have omitted to mention here because ilioy 
are not quite relevant to my argument. 

Turn we now to the new" ^Plie gieatest change 

has been the change ot (lovcrnment; for the new (jlo\ern- 
meiiC popular in principle, half despotic in jiractice, 
carried on by a free people in a country where freedom has 
IxHjn unknown—embodies all those forces of modern civili¬ 
zation which are, iu a thousand wa^s, moulding, modifying, 
transforming our nationul life. This iiitelioctual awaken¬ 
ing of India began long befoto fjord Heiitiiick; but since 
his day it has been going on with unprecedented vigour 
and rapidity. In the iK'ginuing of this century the influence 
of Kiiropean knowledge and arts had begun to make itself 
felt among the cultured classes iu some parts of India, more 
particularly in Bengal where the beginnings of the great 
reform movement the Brahmo Samaj were laid by the 
immortal Raja Ram Mohan Roy. the first Indian who 
crossed the sen and vi'^ited Hitgland. Jlo was |-H>werfnlly 
iuflnciK'cd by the new civilizathm which Knglishiiieu 
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had brought aotl his example influenced many active and 
powerful mindB among his own countrymen. The Indian 
Rcnaihsnnce thus begun, was gi*oatly aided and stimulated 
by the educational and political measures of Metcalfe 
uml lleiitiiick; the introduction of higher education 
in public schools and colleges, the r€*cognitiuu of the princi¬ 
ple cd‘ freedom in speech and in the press and in religion, 
created in the bterary classes a passion for learning and 
study such as since the revival of letters has hardly ever 
been equalled and perhaps never surpassed. I go to 
awake the dead” said a scholar of the fifteenth century, 
audit was in this spirit that men turned to the study of 
Knglish literature, science and arts ; but as in Jiurope uion 
were more fascinated by tlie literary beauties and graces of 
the ancient masters, than by their science and philosophy ; 
so in this country whih? scientific culture did not at first 
seem to have much attraction for scholars, literary educa¬ 
tion came to be prosecuted with remarkable ardour and 
cnlhiisiasm. The institution of public education disfcroycd 
the monopoly of knowledge by any privileged caste or chnss, 
and tUffusod the taste and the desire for mental culture 
through every grade of society. In the intellectual fer¬ 
ment which followed, the old order l>egan to give away 
beneath the dissolving agencies of thought and change. 
The Indian intellect after a ^long time of captivity was 
emancipated and brought back to the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day, and began to assert itself in all those spheres 
from "which it had been kept out. by rulers and priests. In- 
tclloctiial curiosity was born, and so also was tho spirit of 
political ambition born, for English literature and English 
history gave the Indians now conceptions of citizenship and 
now ideals of life, they felt for the first time free to 
follow any occupation they chose, and capable of idsing to 
liny position by dint of merit. Those who loved English 
liti^riilure boi'iune luUurally eager to know the home of 
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Kng’lish lituratuve. Thusc wlu»st‘ minds were fascinated by 
Kiu'opean arts ami inventions and to whom Kiiropoan civili¬ 
zation had opened a new world of interest and delight, 
could not long resist the seductive iuflueiico of "Kuroposin 
ideas, tastes, habits, and modes of life. 

The spell of the ))ast was broken. New vistas of pro¬ 
gress were opened. Ardcuit minds were stirred to thoir 
very de})th, and tlien stood clear^on high before their 
bewildered gaze the vision of a new and brighter era yet tt» 
come. Of this rt'-awakened India wc may fitly speak in 
the words of Shelley. 

'L’lio world’& fti'oaL tie« itcgiiis anew 
'fho golden ref urn ; 

'The earth iloth like a snuke renew 
Jicr winter weetls outworn 

Heu\on smiles ; and faiths and J^lmpire glouin 
hilfe wrecks ot a disclosing dream 

It was this revolt of the Indian inielleet against the ohi 
—this passionate longing for the now—which was nt 
once the symbol and the jireenrsor of those changes 
which led to the readjustment of our ideas and institutions 
to the needs tif modem life, and as a woenary coiisequenee 
called into being those ngencios which have tended to 
serve this end. One of those agen<*ies was the rneveirient of 
‘foreign travel.* It was inevitable, and it (*arne. It was, 
as it has bt'eii already remarked. Rajah Kam Mohan Roy 
who by an inspiration of genius antieijiated the hopes and 
ideals of a later age ; the small grain of nutstard seed sowji 
by him has in the course of half-century gr<iwa into a mighty 
tree. Its importance cannot ]>o properly appreciated un¬ 
less we realise the new circumstances in which we arc 
placed. 

The influence of Western culture is now in the asceiid- 
dant, and the Knglish are its apostles in this country, H 
is obvious that our progres.^ amt prosperity, in the sciist^ iij 
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which they «re Mudorwtood now, (Icpend to a ooiiHidorablo 
extent upon our ac<|uiriug; those arts nud sciences, and 
jissiiuilatiiig' that spirit of action and enterprise, by which 
tiie Ktiffliah themfiolvcs have risen. There is no’other road 
to national welfare* exce])t perhaps that pointed out by 
'J'hoosophy and e»oU»ric Buddhism, which liowever the na- 
tioij docs not for the present seem disposed to adopt. Ju 
these days knowledge iij^power ; and under English domi¬ 
nion the rule of the sword lias been partially sui>ei*Heded by 
thai of opinion. And here comes in our diflieulty. in the 
past we could wiehl the swortl quite as well as the rtdiug 
class, who possiesse<l no marked iiitoMootual snpei'iority 
over us and front whom wo were not divided b\ any wide 
gulf of social differences. '^IMiose days arc passed. Bvery 
thing has become complicated, requiring iutenso mental 
strain. “ We were in simple addition, wo err in the differ¬ 
ential caleiiltis-'* Now we are govornod by* a people wlio 
are decidedly superior to ns botJi in the arts of war and 
peace, who, if they cannot beat us hollow in pure .specula¬ 
tion, in religion and morality, tlo yet possess an ainouut of 
voriticil knowledge, a muss <if facts, tested, asserted, kept 
ready for practical use, and an armoury of mechanical inven¬ 
tions which are feimjily astounding luid bewildering to the 
A.siatie mind, and which give their po-..sessor un undisputed 
superiority over us in all tin* practical concerns of life. These 
superior peo]lie govern us, and their (iovornnient is a sort 
of constitutional (Jovernment in which knowledge and 
intelligence play an important part. In its counsels opi¬ 
nion counts for much, but it must be not only an informed 
ami enligliU'iiod opinion, but so markedly so, that our rulers 
may also admit it to be informed and enlightened. 
superior people are apt to despise their inferiors and care 
little for their opinion—-and this is true of the Knglish in 
their ut tit tide towards our public opinion—unle.ss those 
opinions aic so unmistakubly sound mid clear tliut no 
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honest mind can refuse to consider them. And thus while 
a premiuTn is placed upon knowledge and intoUigenco, wo 
are forced to com pete in the intellootaal sphere, if we want 
to improve our political with an intellcctiiaHy supe¬ 

rior race. 

We must, if wo are eager for jilace and power in the 
adniiniKtration of our country, acquire that culture Avhich 
alone is now a passport to hoiior^nd fame. In raising 
ourselves to the iiitelleetunl level of tlio rulers we shall bo 
simultaneously raising ourrelvi's to their political level. 
l\>litical ef|naHt> will come nlieii inte11(‘chial eijiiality has 
come. 

Hut apart from the general pulitical efforts wliich iv(‘ 
auheipaie from the fliftiisiou of VVi*st<‘rn culture in fnduii 
a*N a matter oi mere broad-and-bufcter, its necessity is ])1ain 
jind impcirativc. lichnn^ every thing else we must live, 
late before liberty—lor cmmiiistanced as we aro it would 
lie of no Iitth* advantage to the country if we occasionally 
showed a little more eag<*rness m possessing oiiraelves of 
the tlt*sh*pots of worldly (♦omJorts and worshipping tlio 
golden calf than in singing psalms toKepresemtative (Jovern-^ 
mont. Wlu'ii f see the utter neglect with which the awful 
problem of aiibsistonce is treuteil in this country and the lit¬ 
tle or no regard that is paid to inilustrios and the prodm*- 
tion 'tif wealth and the iu'<‘essftries oi life, I nni almost per¬ 
suaded to think that it would be an advantage to tlie coun¬ 
try if Indians were to forget tor sometime their higher 
ideals and betook themselves to ineaTier and laveljer oceu- 
pntioiia—raking in the straw and dust like tho old man in 
Pil^rMn untnindful of the angel who offers him 

a crown of gc>ld and precious stones >\>r w'hat is the pre¬ 
dicament ill which we stand h 

In the learned profi‘ssionH, the compecitiuii is keen as 
keen can bto 'I'here is a rush of candidates f'^ir every office. 
** FJvery gate is thronged with suitors ; all the markets over- 
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How/' Kor tho hig’her branches of tho public Bervioe wo 
iniisf jsyo to England. For Medicine, Eaw, 

Agriculture we must g’o to Eiig’laud. And oiir yonn^ men 
must compete there with tlie flower of English youth. Is 
this not enough to open our eyes ? Have Indians ever had 
to carry on the struggle for existence against such tremend¬ 
ous odds ? Failure in this competition means extinction. 
And yet the public service and the learned professions are 
nftcr all of small significance in adding to the* material 
resources of tin* conntrv , Now national prosperity depends 
nj>ori the dev(‘lopment of trade and industries, JBut we 
have no trade and hardly any indnretries w'orth the name. 
Our old indigenous industries have* d('caye<l and are decay¬ 
ing ; they were bonn<I U) decay, for how can primitive ini- 
ploinents and contrivances stand before modern invontioiiM f 
jMuscles and sinews arc no match for the iron liands of 
steam giants. In past times over-population rodressed 
its balance by letting out floods of barbarian invasions. 
In these day:i it seeks au outlet in colonisation, in stealing 
into foreign countries in the guise of tradt* protected by 
, what is called ‘ sphere of influence’ anti tilling its stomach 
at the oxpeuso ot \veaker races by means of the policy of 
* the open df>or,* hi European countries tlie competition 
in trade has grown very keen and the pressure of over¬ 
population is beginning to la* felt Consequently the ])ro- 
eess of colonisation is going* on with inward ami increasing 
rapidit;y, while tlie menkil energies of the nations are be- 
t'omiiig more and more absorbed in the improvement of 
teelinical and indiiHtrial training and in the invention of 
mechanical tools ami appliances With such a. Europe 
looking w ith hungry eyes upon the possession of otUpr 
peoph*, rend> to venture forth in search of * fresh fields and 
pastimes new’ to feed its surplus ]iopiilation, India standa 
face to Tnee. Ilow' to meet tliis Europe, how to k<‘t*j) its 
fi»04l friuu being eat<‘!i up by foringners, how to pro(e(*t its 
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industries from tho snares and alluromonts of Free Trade; 

how to feed its own surplus population for whom outside 

India the British JbJmpire has nothing but degradation and 

servitude—this is the greats problem—the awful sphinx 

riddle—with which India is confronted and which not to 

* 

answer is to be destroyed. Anyhow if the severity of the 
industrial straggle is manifest^ it goes without saying that 
in order to engage lu it with any j^diance of success wo 
must fight with the improved weapons of our adversaries. 
Technical and mochiinicsil training is therefore the one 
thing needful. 

All this is a plea for higher education and mechani¬ 
cal training, it may be urged. Yes ; but it is much more ; 
it is a plea for * foreigu trav'el^ also ; for if higher education 
and mechanical training are good things, the iiect*ssity for 
obtaining the best kinds of them available becomes at once 
obvious. That there are, compared with India, far more* 
facilities in England and other European count-ries for 
receiving the best training, scientific, literary, and tcchni- 
oal, which the age can give, is a proposition, the truth of 
which, J presume, will not be seriously disputed. But I ^ 
wish to explain and amplify it a little in this place,in order 
to bring home more vividly to the public mind, the man¬ 
ner in which education received in England—I confine my 
remarks to England as the one European country with 
which we are chiefly concerned—besides being of* the best 
quality as a purely mental commodity, produces certain 
other effects upon the stmlent which are of the greatest 
moment to hyn and the absence of which in our educational 
institutions is responsible in no small moasupo for. the just 
and unjust charges that are often made ngninst English 
education. 

I take scientific teaching and technical and iudustrial 
instruction first. Now in India there is hardly any well- 
organizod sy.stem of training in mechanical and industrial 
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art*. Ml*. Tatft’a sclicfhie am Bar© it wi)l^iii course 

of time l>e of ifreat service to ms in the matter ; but at 
present the industrial training of Indian youths is only * a 
far-off adorable dream' of the future. In England this 
difHtfttUy does pot exist* The workshops and other institu¬ 
tions for theoretical and practical instruction in niechanical 
arts are Shore | and although they do not quite freely admit 
Indians^ still vdththe a|si8tance of their English friends they 
can obtain adnnssion. This is one reason why England is one 
of the best places for the industrial training of Indians ; but 
there is another reason even stronger than this. To live for 
a tima in an atmosphere of industrialism, to see it in full 
operation, to mark the stamp of business on the sea of faces 
as it surges through the streets of London, Manchester and 
Birmingham from dawn till dusk, to witness the marvels of 
inechauical inventions and the clash ai\d din of competing, 
*conflictj[|tg forces in largo oimtresof industry—-this in itself 
is to m'y mind a matter of great advantage to an Indian. 
He knows his society ; he must know what the European 
society is like. He must feel its fascination, he must 
catch its contagion, he must enter into the spirit and under¬ 
stand the tempers of money-making people; and by con¬ 
trast learn to l^lise more vividly th^m he can otherwise, 
liow dull his own soeioty is, how inactive aud dormant, 
stirred by no ambition, moved by no strong desires, un¬ 
affected by the greed of gold, but equally destitute of the 
good things which gold can J^uy. receptive mind can 

fail to eatch the tone of English society by bv^ing thrown 
into it for some time; and the tone of society i« 

pre-eminently industrial* 

These remarks are applicable not to students only ; 
they have a wider application: they apply to Indians 
^ atytually carrying on trade with foreign coonriios. These 
stand in greater need of, and are likely to profit more by, 
keeping themselves in constant touch with European life by 
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studying itfejpominercial bacreU^ by itt^quiring soinctHiog ipf 
its fovevisU robtlesfiness, its pushing nnd prnuticftl tompcrii* 
iuciit> The X’aniis who took the load in this inattor ara 
now at the head of our |t*ading clasnos, Kvon the Maho- 
medaiia of the Doccaiii though le^s oduoatod and iiuturaUy 
loss praotical than the Paisjb, have iiupixivei^thou* position 
coiiaidorably by establishing oommeycial relations with 
Africa and Arabia in the West aud China ami tho Malay 
Poninsnla in the Kast. The Hindu^are behind both tho ^ 
Parsis and the Mahoinedansi although they too ai^e l>egiii* 
niug to realise the o^tigeuoies of modern life and the im¬ 
portant part which trade plays in it. These tradei^B by 
doing business with foreign countries bring to India not 
luily silver and gold, not only articles of mateiial qpinfoyt 
and luxury ; thoy being something more—they bring fresh 
exporieneos of countries now aud strange, a spirit of ad*- 
venture and onterprise, wider 'sympathies %nd a more ac¬ 
curate knowledge pf the life of varied mankind.^ India 
needs them, for while those are among tlie fruits of trade 
and travel, they in their turn react npon and stimulate the 
movement of trade and travel by weakening tbesa preju¬ 
dices and levelling down those barriers which have Uithei*’ * 
to kept India isolated from other countries, and by 
strengthening those tendencies and creating tho«5 dpsires 
aud ambitions whioU are ealonlate^l to draw it in epur^ of 
time iftto the current of general eommeroial activity. 

Important as is this aspect of the question under con¬ 
sideration, fatn however for the present more concerned 
with the mq|ttal, moral and political effects of the move¬ 
ment of ' foreign travel/ and therefore shall for awhile 
try te ascertain in what relatkin it stands to what ia called 
I ha higher or liberal edneation of Indian youths, 

A little further back we started with two propoeitiQns-— 
firU, that India needs Uboml education of the modern 
aud that this education can best Iw Obtained in 
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Kiigluud. Tlio first pM>posiiion is uot disputed, but the 
stfcoml sometimes is. The ol)joction comes somewhat in 
the following’ form : Jf an intelligent youth desires to 
euliiv'atc his mind, there is sufficient scope for him in our 
Uuiv^ersities. Ho can study Knglish literature, sciences, 
philosophy, arts. He has able teachers to teach him any¬ 
thing ho wants to learn. The great books in literature, 
philosophy and sciences arc as easily accessible to him as 
,1 hey are to the Jilngiish youth at home. Kesliali C’hunder 
Sen, Kristo Das Pal, Kajendra Lai Mitter, K. T. Tolang, 
Nfr. Justice Kanado, Sir Madhava Rao were not educa¬ 
ted ill hhigland; but whei'c will yon find their equals 
among England-returned men as writers, oi'ators, 
scliolars, statesmen and masters of the English tongue ? 
A man of capacity will make a mark anywhere and every¬ 
where ; a dull man will remain dull whether he lives in the 
enervating climate of llengar or the braciug utiuospliore of 
England* As for moral training, so far as schools and 
colleges can impart it, there can hardly bo any difleroncc 
between a college at Cambridge and a college at Calcutta; 
wliilo 111 England—this is a positive disadvantage—the 
indiaii youth is freed from the moral restraints of homo 
and society. 

There is some truth in this view of the matt< r, but not 
the whole truth. It is true that the generality of England- 
returned students arc not very superior to those wlioT have 
been educated in India, either in culture or in conduct. 
It is equally true that Indian Universities have produced 
men oi groat mental and moral eminence. We may accept 
these facts and still be able to hold that education received 
in England Tiiust, if not now or in the immediate future, 
certainly in the long run, produce results on a far grander 
scale than any that can be expected from our Indian 
educational sj'stera. If England-returned youths do not iu 
many cases come up to the expectations foruicd of them, 
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thero aro delinite,* intblligible reuseiis for it to* which 1 
will advert later on ; hero 1 would submit a few general 
considerations which would at oiicc disclose some serious 
defects in our educational system, and leave little doubt as 
to the necessity for securing to our youths a sound liberal 
education at an Jhiglish University. 

To an Indian youth of average intolligonco the change 
Krom a society intolloctually dull and inert to a society 
brimful of ideas, seething with intf^lectual unrest caKiiot 
but afPect in a variety "of ways. Ho is bound to catch 
something ot the iV'V'cr anti restlessness pervading the now 
atmosphere, lie must learn to^havc his wits about him 
when everybody else whom ho meets has his w’its about 
him. He may not road many books, but lie cannot lielji 
learning something of the wisdom without them and above 
them which is .Avon by observation. Daily and houi’ly 
he is brouglit into contact with men who aro his intellec¬ 
tual superiors. Ho tinds that the honte ho lives in is 
ijot like the home ho has loft behind—his companions 
at the lire side and the dinner-table aro not unin¬ 
formed or half-informed Qien and ignorant AVOUTkOu, but men 
and women oli» culture, of taste, of information. The new 
tsnvironments must tell upon his mental constitution and 
modify it — unconsciously and in spite of himself his ways 
will begin to chaiigo—quite as naturally as a maii''s accent 
dhanges by living among a new people—lie will begin to 
liiid some relish in intellectual exercises as oms begins to like 
Huglisli cheese and Irish stem. The friction‘of strange 
thoughts may irritate him, but will humble his pride, and 
when he comes back to India ho will not be very tolerant of 
the self-complacency of his couiiirymen. A/NTe must assume 
some such result from his sojourn in England, or else 
there is no way of accounting for the operation of social 
lorces upon the minds and character of men. 

JJut wo may take two concrete instances us to how 
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Jill Indiau studnit won Id bo alTooted by his now ‘surround¬ 
ings. First the niornl iiifftionce of teachers. .Cardinal 
Nowiuan in liis celebrated sermon on ‘ Personal Iniliiencei 
the Means of Propagating the Truth ' has described how 
men are iuHuenced more by^tho example of the teacher— 
the typo of what is deserving of their love and respect pre¬ 
sented to their eyes in a concrete and tangible form—than 
by books or preachings. Jt is this personal induence of 
the teacher which our educational institutions lack, and 
which pervades every Fnglish CollSge and is the most im¬ 
portant factor in the making of English youths. And in 
India wo cannot, 1 am afraM, have it for a long time. Able 
and efficient teachers though a rare commodity up to the 
l>resent, can j et be had if o pay for them ; but teachers 
capable of (‘xcrcising auy si>eH of* personal inlluence upon 
their pupils, by syinpathisiug with their liopes and tenden¬ 
cies, by winning thoir confidence and reading the secrets 
of their hearts—'teachers who live for their pupils so that 
thoir piipdd may learn (jO live foi* others—wlio weep 
over thoir sorrows and are happy in their joys—such 
teachers, iiidispensible factors«in the education of a 
nation’s youth, arc and must bo rare in* this country. 
And llio reason is plain. Indian teachers, even when 
they arc trained in tlieir profession, arc after all a 
wheel in tho. educatioiiai niaehiue which itself is part 
of the bigger administrative machine of the country, anti 
those forces which in other departments of the ►State keep 
down the *indepeiideuce and originality of Indian pub¬ 
lic servants, tell upon the teacher also. He must carry 
out the rigid regulations of the department; he cannot 
encourage or in any way countenance in his pupils any 
disposition or tendency which is not to the taste of his su¬ 
perior officer ; his eyo is,on ‘promotion by results.^ Kng* 
lish teachers arc after all part of the ruling class. It will 
l»c detnanditig too much from human nature toVxpect them 
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Hi Hvoan a s-n*fc of organised grotesfc agHiiist; the European 
society which surrounds Oiem. For they must, if they 
wish to exercise a teacher’s influence over their pupilS;, re¬ 
gulate their lives very diperently to that of the generality 
of their countrymen. 1’hey must identify themselves 
with the people. They mii«<t show forbearance, meekness, 
sympathy, affection in their treatment of them ; they must 
mix freely with their peoples, l^t them feel'*by thejt* 
‘ little acts of kindness and of love ’ that whatever the 
Anglo-Indian civilian, or merchant or soldier may 
think of Indians, they at any rate have a genuine 
regard for their welfare, afed that under their roof 
no raco or class differences* shall bo allowed to mar 
the harmony of an open friendly social intercourse. But 
political feeling Is so strong in this country and the ex¬ 
clusiveness of the English community so rigid, that the 
most amiable of English teachers after a time succumb 
class-influences, their temperaments change, their a^iable- 
ness jmsses off, ‘ the dyer’s hand is subdued to vrhat it 
works in, ’ and so the result is not that ho is lost ; the 
result is that Hie whole host of his pupils is lost. Now 
those who do not suffieiontly realise the importance of 
educating young men in England should see how groat 
this-loss is, and yet it i^s just from this loss that the Indian 
youth is saved who is fortunate enough to be brought up in 
an English college under the personal influence of liis 
teachers aud professors. It was said of a teacher that ho 
had breathed the love of knowledge and truth into a whole 
generation of his countrymen. This high function a good 
teacher does really discharge and in the English seats of 
learning til ore art) many such. The Indian youth particu¬ 
larly needs a tonic of a good personal example of his 
teacher, because his home can offer him none, nor his 
society ; nor would his life without such influence be* a very 
desirable one in a country where so many temptations beset 
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aj’^oaiig man's course, and where amid the whirl of passions 
and frivolities, his soft moral constitution is liable to be 
shaken and ahattoi'od. 

If this alono were the advantage of placing Indian 
youths in English coHogos, the experiment Avould be well 
worth trying. But the English University life is bencticial 
to them in many other respects. First it places them under 
a strict moral discipline which is entirely wanting iu this 
country. There the student after his college hours does 
nob feel free to do what ho pleases. He has to conform to 
certain rules, he has to behave himself in a cei*tain manner ; 
the supervision of the teacher does not cease beyond the 
college compound, and under the subtle moral influence of 
the covj>orato life of tin' Uinvorft.ity of which he hjnns a 
part, n certain sense of responsibility aristrs in the stiidenr 
of sc-eing that no stain is cast by any act of his upon the 
honor of liis iiialitiitioii. Secondly, bo is enabled to associ¬ 
ate on Terms of intimacy with the Uo\\er of English ytmth. 
This influences his mind and character iu a variety of ways 
Some of its etTeets are well described by Mr. Bagohot. 
Relerringto the advantage of the collegiate system at 
Oxford and Cambridge, ho remarks thus : 

‘'There is nothing lor young men like being thrown 
into close neighbonrhood with ypiing men : it is the age t»f 
friendshij '); and every eii con rage m out should be given— 
every opportunity enlarged for it ; school frioivkships arc 
childishafter life'rarely brings many; it is in youth 
alone that we can c*ngrave deep and wise friendships on 
our clo^o and stubborn t(*xturo. Tf there ho romance in 
them, it is a I'omance whic'h few would tear aside. A.11 
that ‘ pastors and mnstor.s * can teach young people is 
as nothing when compared ^^^th what young people 
can’t help tt'aching one another. Man made the st'hool, 
(lod made' the playground. Horses and marbles, the knot 
of boj's beside the schoolboy lire, tin' hard Idnws given. 
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and the harder ones received—^these educate mankind. 8o 
too in youth, the real plastic eoergy is not in tutors or lec¬ 
tures or in books * got up,’ but in Wordsworth and Shelley ; 
in the books that all read because all like—in what all talk 
of because all are interested in—in the argumentative walk 
or disputatious lounge—^in the impact of young thought upon 
young thought, of fresh thought on fresh thought—of hot' 
thought on hot thought—in mirth and refutation—in * 
ridicule and laughter—for thc'se are the free play of the 
natural mind, and these cannot be got without a college.^* 
For an Indian youth this is a great advantage—this 
‘ impact of hot thought on hot thought’—as this is an 
clement wholly wanting both in our colleges and our 
society. 

But this is not all. I'hc being brought together iu 
close and intimate association of Indian and English youths, 
fora certain length of time, is a fact of very great signifi¬ 
cance. Both come to understand each other, like each 
other, overlook each other’s faults, recognise each other’s 
merits. The Indian youth, as yet* his mind unembittered 
by any experience of Anglo-Indian roughness and harsh¬ 
ness, sees nothing but gentleness, politeness, and generous 
manliness in the English youth. The English youth, as 
yet without any pride of domination, and knowing only that 
a gentleman is a gentleman whether white or black, finds 
many gootl points in his Indfkn fellow-student—a tender 
and sympathetic nature, a calm and sober tcmpcmmeiit, 
a living and grateful heart. Prejudices of race andr 
col nr are rubbed off on the cricket field and in the 
lecture-room, and frendships are formed which are not 
only a source of joy and comfort to the parties concerned, 
but which tend indirectly and imperceptibly, to forge new* . 
bonds of sympathy and good will between India and Eng¬ 
land. Those Englishmen with whom we have associated as 
fellow-students, with whom we liavc rowtnl on the Cam and 
27 
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the Iain, with whom we have passed some golden hours of 
yodtlifiil mirth and enjoyment—those Knglishmen where- 
evcr they may go, whatever station in life they may he placed 
in, can never fail to cherish kindly feelings towards ns and 
onrs, and remove many a misunderstanding from the minds 
of their own countrymen. And for ns too is needed an 
open and free social intercourse with Englishmen in order 
to make us forget racial degradation and political inferio¬ 
rity, lose that unmanly nervousness which the best of us 
feel in the presence of Englishmen, and Ihose feelings of 
suspicion and estrangement with wdiich we regard them. 
My belief is that few Indians who have not seen the Eng¬ 
lish Univ'ersity life are able to understand and appreciate 
English character as it really is, and to maintain their self- 
respect without going to the* e^ftreme of self-assertiveness, 
in the presence of an Englishman. Personal contact 
removes the superstitious awt* of eeutnries and introdnees 
into our relations with ihr* ruling race an elemeni of frater¬ 
nal sentiment which is bound to soften and sweeten the 
course of our political life: 

Now, who can deny that these are great benefits worth 
great sacrifices ? Kdueation of a superior ordm*, special 
training for the learned profess’ons and tin* public service, a 
argo experience of modern life with all its multifarious activi¬ 
ties, the formation of character under the varied influences 
of Knglish social life» numerous opportunities and facilities 
for understanding hlnglishinen and cultivating friemlship 
with th(‘ui, the renovation and ro-invigoration of oni iniiids 
and characters by breathing an air thick with ideas and 
by living among an ar-tive, energetic, restless rac(‘ of men 
—those are the benefits which Indian youtha are expected 
to derive from their sojourn in England—benefits wdiich 
are real and enduring in their effects upon the course of 
our future progress. The question is, do they derive them ? 
Even those who an* in favour of foreign travel and of 
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sending’ young men to England hesitate to giv^o an uil- 
qualified answer. 

They say ' yes, going to England for education anil 
improvement is a good thing ; but our young men don’t do 
anytliing there ; they spend lots of money, become aiigli- 
1 ‘ised in their iiiiinnors and habits, come back as very in- 
diffeivnt lawyers, begin t > despise their countrymen and 
do nothing for their society. So far the experiment has 
been a bo’lure. l-iot cvi'ry parent ^hink thrice before he 
sends out his son to England.’ 

There is, I am willing ki admit, some jnstifieation tor 
this })unitive judgment ; still it may be reasonably urgoil 
iliat the (‘xperiment has not had a fair trial, and oven 
tlien it lias not failed. 'J’Jie dissatisfaction with the 
actual result is due to our own ovei*-saiigiiine expec¬ 
tations. Consider for a inomout the circiimslaneos under 
which Indian youths ordinarily gf) to England. In 
moht eases they are the sons <3f uneducated or half-ednca- 
t<*d parents. They go to England eipiippod witli a very 
indifferent education ; their parents cannot regulate their 
training nor tictermine for them the choice of their )>rofes- 
t>ion. So these y<>ung'men are expected to do the imjios- 
siblc'. Without sufficient University education they arc 
expected to undertake su<*ccss£uUy the task of self-educa¬ 
tion. AVithout experience and guidaMce they are exj>ected 
to choose a profession. And further they are expected to 
perform these remarkable feats, with phmty of money in 
their pockets, with nurnorous temptations surroiiiiding 
them from all sides, free to form any friendships and choose 
any companions, removed from the moral influences of their 
own homo and society, and thrown suddenly upon the wide, 
wide sea of modern life without any rudder or compass to 
steer their course. And what is the result Y Tho result 
is Ifiut tlieir frail barks are wrecked, the waves wash 
them down ; the wisUed-for liaveu is never reached. The 
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showy and exciting side of European life proves more at¬ 
tractive ; tho young man^ sure of large remittances from 
homes does not care to go to Oxford or Cambridge, for lie 
has no thirst for knowlodgo and there is none to create 
that in him ; he stays in London, joins one of the Inns of 
Court, goes to some * Coach’ who by convenient short 
cuts leads him to tho great success at tlie examination, and 
thus when at the cost of a few weeks’ mechanical labour he 
beeomoB a full-6 edged barrister, thinks that he has gained 
the be-all and the end-all of his existence; and returns to 
India as the joy and pride of his people. What is there for 
him to do otherwise ? Fancy an English boy of fifteen or 
sixteen sent to I’aris receiving large allowances from his pa¬ 
rents, loft free to do what he likes with his money and him¬ 
self, without any friends to assist and advise in regal’d to his 
education* What would bo his fate ? His young instincts 
mid impulses will get tho better of him, the glitter of a gay 
society will soon begin to create in him unwholesome 
cmvings and the weaknesses of human nature will make 
him what, uncorrocted by salutary influences, they are 
always apt to make of ordinary men. Why should we in 
the first instance fondly imagine that sca-voyago and 
foreign travel in the case of the Indian youth aro good ii*- 
respoctivo of any conditi6n|, that by tho mere act of 
crossing the sea he 

* SufFors a sea-ohanpre 
Into Bomethiug rioli and strazige>’ 

and when in the end he fails to fulfil our expectations, then 
turn to blaming him and the civilization which is supposed 
to have corrupted him ? This is not reasonable* He is a 
creature of the oircumstaMioes in which his parents delibe¬ 
rately placed him ; and they need not feel much disappoint¬ 
ed if they find that thorns and thistles have licit yielded 
them figs and grapes. 

Still 1 cannot help remarking here that the experiment 
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in spite of so many disadvantages and drawbacks has not 
wholly failed. Wise and educated parents have been able 
to turn the experiment to good account. They have watched 
Ihoir sons’ education here and secured efficient supervision 
of it in England. They liave taken care that their sous 
received good education, lived in good society, niado good 
I'riendships, and chose such professions as were suited to 
their tastes and bent of mind. These young men have 
(joine out as Civilians, Doctors, Engineers, Agi*icultiirists, 
»Seiontifio Specialists. In their various walks of life they 
have earned distinction and fame, and given us men like 
Syod Mahomed, Romesh Chundor Dutt, Suroudra Nath 
Jhmerjee, W. C. Boniierjce, the late Dr. Bahadurji,aud the 
brilliant wrangler Pranjpye. I'lvon in the ranks of such 
young men as have not the advantage of wise parental ad¬ 
vice and guidance in tlie matter of their education, and are 
thrown upon their own resources, there appear from time to 
time men who rise victorious over tho temptations of their 
situations, in whom the inborn faculty for acquiring know¬ 
ledge seeks its own satisfactions without any external or 
adventitious aids, wlio by dint of natural gifts assimilate 
tho best part of European culture, and in whoso life a few 
years’ sojourji in England proves an epoch-making event. 
It Speaks volumes for the vitality of modern culture and of 
the desire which the Indian mind has come to cherish for 
it, that in spite of the perils and pitfalls of European life, 
in spite of all the circumstances which are adverse to the 
acquisition of kiiowle<igo and the formation of character, 
in spite of money in young hands, wine in young heads, 
and the first flutter of now passions in young heai*ts, the 
experiment has not altogether failed—that scores of 
Indian youths go every year to England, and some of 
them do well. It is a great thing that not only many are 
called, but a few are actually chosen. As things now 
stand much money is doubtless wasted ; fond parents 
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thoujrlitlchsly send tliuir sons to Kiiglatid without any 
clear notions as to wlint they should do there, many 
young men turn out utterly worthless and break their 
])arent‘ 5 ’ Jioarts. liut to a certain extent this is in¬ 
evitable. Tin's is the process of Nature as she works 
upwards io higher stages of perfection ; “ of fifty seeds 

she often brings but one to bear.” How many noble live-^ 

* 

are wrecked, how manyhoi>es are blasted, how much misery 
is caused, what an (‘uoiinoiis (juantity of human energies 
and efforts is wasted, bofoi'c humanily as by some happy 
accident brings forth some great charaetin*—who makes 
amends for the wnst(‘ful jirocess of ijatitri', wlio stamjjs thc‘ 
ima<»<‘ of his formality u})on his age and mouhls the creed 
of inillioijs. 'rii(‘ iii()V(‘m(*iit of scouling ycuiiig* mim to 
I'higlaiid is to my Jiiind a good worf li having, even at tlio 
heavy ])rJcc‘ avc have to pay f(jr it in the utter wreck of 
scores of our youths, if even once in a decade it sifts (jne in- 
diviilnal tjf I'xeeptional ability and moral Avorth f)'t)m the 
Avliole mass, for this one individual strike's fire in a 
millioji hearts and eh'ai-s away many prejudices Avhieh eh>g 
the progri'sj- of his race. f i'l'el juiiucd but not discouragtid 
by the sori'ows and inisfortlines of the present, for 1 believe 
that even onr blind anti Avastt'fnI efi’orts are jiroparing the 
way for a hapjii^'r futnre. 

Still the tpiestion vAhether tin* painful and wasteful 
process by which we now entleavour to assimilate western 
culture will be long or sliort, is one of no small moment to 
any one wlio is interested in the education of Indian youth 
and then- future Avell-being. AVT' cannot, as rational men, 
wait upon the chapter of accidents and cast the burden of 
our responsibility upon tlie shoulders of Providence. In 
sending our sons to England, there are certain matters 
Avliieh demand our earnest consideration- In the first ]>lace 
I'very Indian jnireiit must see if he has got suflieieiit means 
to educate hi-^ son projierly in England. If he lias m»t, 
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then r liavo not tho slightest hesitation in saying that^hc 
should never think of the matter, whatever may be the case 
with English boys : a foreigner must be prepared to spend a 
good deal if ho wants to profit by his sojourn in England. 
In the second place tho time of tho boys’ education should 
bo determined hero, if tho father himself is competent to do 
it ; if not, ho must have it detormnied by somo competent 
men in Krigland. At all events th^‘ boy should be left lit¬ 
tle freedom to choose his own ('ducation, for in nine cases 
out of ten li(^ will mak'‘ a Avi^mg choice. In this country 
wo have a very good illustration of it in the fact that when 
left to themselves—aiul in most cMses they are left to ihem- 
s(‘lves —our young men prefer literjiry to seiontific course 
lor their degree examinations W'hen this is the case \vitli 
comparativ(‘lV advancc'd students, what can we exjiect 

from Ell gland-going bo\ s wlio hardlv matriculate befon^ 

^ <1 ' • • 

l(‘aving th(' conntrv '^I’liirdly, it is a (jiiestion o( v(‘ry 
gri'jit im]iortanc<' as to at wlint ag*(‘ tlie Indian student 
shoahl 1 )e scut to England. lie may be sent t‘itlier when 
he is very ^onng, or when li(‘ is ])assing out los boyhood 
and is in the niidtlh' (i his education, or whmi he is a 
grown-up young man and has com]>h^tGfl liis college career. 
Each stag'' has its advantages and its drawbacks, 'riie 
most impressionabb* ag<' IS c(*rtninl\ childhood. \Vhoe\{'r 
IS educati'd in England from tliat ag(' will nndoubtt'dlv' 
coiiK' ba(*k to India with Ihiglish s(*ntinients and habits 
but decidedly denationalis(‘d and anglicised. Perliajis to 
vonu' this may secmi dt'sirable, it thx's not so to me. My 
idea is that one avIio has never know'ii his father and 
mother, who has never learnt to love liis brothers and sis¬ 
ters, whose earliest associations are connected with foreign 
scenes and incidents, wdifi si'cs tin* (‘ivilization (1 his own 
country aftei' his whole mental and moral nature has been 
transforiiK'd by the civilization of another—.such a t>ne 
whatever may be his merits in certain respects, will not 
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caro innoli for his people and country, will not understand 
their simple, sfuperstitious idyllic life, will bo disqualified 
by liis forniod niind and stiffened creed, for tbe great work 
which recpiires to be done during the present transitional 
epoch—the work in the conflict of old and now forces, of 
fusion, preparation, adaptation, tentative endeavour. If a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen goes to England, the great advan¬ 
tage is that he has sufficient time before liiin to prosecute his 
studios, bis mind is plastic enough to receive new and fresh 
impressions and yet at the same time capable of retaining 
the traces of horno-influenoes, there is not much danger of 
his becoming donatiuiialised. But this is just the age when 
the dawning youth loads tlie mind into many wild ways ; 
when character begins to ])e formed, when it makes all 
the difference in th(‘ world whether the young man keeps 
a little to the right or a little to the left in order to arrive 
nt the right goal. If the student goes to England after 
completing his college career here, ho eertainly goes well- 
ecpiipped with enough culture to be able to take full ad¬ 
vantage of Englisli lift* and training, to choose his own 
liiu* of ("ducation, to enrich his experience by an intelli¬ 
gent observation of European society. But on the oth(*r 
hand we must remember that mind like ourselves stiffens 
with age, a youiig man of over twenty does not possess 
the same plastic and flexible intellect as a lad of sixteen ; he 
gr>es to England with tlio ht^ld of early association strong 
upon him, with formed habits and rooted convictions ; he 
may h-arn much, but he can really unlearn little; and 
although his mind is stored with a fund of new ideas, yet I 
dimbt if he is able to add a cubit to his moral stature. It is 
not to be understood tliat his character does not in some 
material r(*spects change for the better under the influence 
ol his iu*w siirroiiiidiiigs ; it does change and improve, but 
ill its broad linenraonts it remains what his home and society 
have made it ; he give^ intellectual assent to many princi- 
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pies to which his moral nature has not quite adapted 
itself. 

hTow while briefly pointing out some of the chief atl- 
vantages and drawbacks of the ages at which the youth may 
be, and as a matter of fact, arc, sent to Kngland, it is not 
necessary for me to say which I consider to be the best 
age, for this must be decided with reference to the‘parti- 
culai* circumstances of each studemt—his antecedents, liia 
surroundings, his education, his ' natural endowinenis, 
and tlie walk of life for which his parents and iu- 
structorH think him most fitted. Suffice it to say that 
each age requires special provisions and safeguards, 
and the younger the ago of the student the greater 
the need for them* As of course the majority of Kngland- 
visiting students are, and will always be young men 
between .sixteen and twenty years of age with incomplete 
college training, some of the considerations pointed out 
above seem tome important, to which one or two more may 
fitly bo added in this place. 

It is of the utmost importance that those young men 
sliould be placed with Knglish families and thejr education 
looked after by Kiiglish friends. As far as possible* they 
should not be exposed to the risk and inconveniences of 
lodging-houses and boarding-houses* It is not easy to 
find good families who would take Indian boarders, but 
the ]»ersoiial iiifluenct* of English friends will go far to 
obviate this difficulty. 

The inost difficult thing is the supervision of j^ouiig 
Indians' education. Some thirteen or fourteen years ago a 
Committee was formetlin London inider the auspices of the 
National Indian Association for the purpose of looking after 
Indian students and giving thent help and advice in matters 
of education. 'I'he Committee I believe still exists. One of 
tbe cardinal principles of this Committee has been that it 
must have the young mcn\s money in its own hands and 
28 ^ 
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regulate nndVHeck tlioir oxponsos, for hero or elsewhere 
tlie reastcr of the purse is the master of everything. If the 
student lias control of his money, no supervision can avail, 
lie will spend money as ho likes and will seldom like what 
he slionld. Even tluring the early days of its existence 
when iNvas a nieniber of that Committee, I could find it 
Qapable of doing mucli good, and one of the tests of its good 
work was that the vovp first batch of young men who were 
placed under its charge and wore in every way doing well 
antler its supervision, rid themselves of its restraining in¬ 
fluences as soon as tlu'y eonld jiersuade their parents to 
make them the sole disposers of their money. Indian parents 
have not sufficiently availed ihoms(‘lves of the help offered 
by this (^ommitteo, but J have no doubt that the utility of 
ih«' C\mimitto(‘ or similar organisations will be felt more and 
more as the career of lOngland-returnod young men })ro- 
duces a larger and largei* linrve.st of disappointments. 

Another very important thing is the choice of a profes¬ 
sion. We oft(*n hear pathetic wails over the legal profession 
being over-stalk('d : so it is ; but beyond weeping and 
Avaibug what do Ave do ^’otJiing ; on tlie contrary 
wt* S('nd our sons to England and fet'l A*ery liappy 
when they joiu the Inns of Court, ^fliey manage to pass 
the necessary examinations and return to India a.s gen¬ 
tlemen of tlie long robe,’* but with A'or^’- short arms to 
Avrestlo with the ditticiilties of their profession. Now, I 
do not say that young men should not study Eavv in Eng¬ 
land—some of them are eminently fitted for that brancJi 
of knowledge; but they must turn their attention to other 
professions also. There is great room for good doctors, en- 
gineer.'^ and other scientific specialists in this country; and 
surely these are more needed for the production and aug¬ 
mentation of our national wealth than any number of 
JaAvyers put together. But we must not expect a boy of 
sixteen or sevouteon to bo able to resist the temptation of 
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swiiumiuj^ with tlio current and o£ doing what ]io bocs liia 
other fellow students do. 

AVhile these are some of the principal things which 
parents and guardians would do well take into their 
consideration, there are some others, equally important but 
equally neglected by those whom they concern, upon whicli 
it may not be inopportune to address a few words to tho 
young men thonKsclvo.>., They hatl^j to bear in luiud that 
the question of foreign travel besides its educational aspect 
lias other aspects as well—and in regard to these they 
bear certain peculiar responvibilitius because their sojourn 
in Kngland, their education and their new exporiences 
give them a peculiar position in their society. In the 
concluding pages of tins essay I can hut very briefly touch 
upon this side of tlic question. 

1 have s])okeii of foreign travel. More particularly in 
one of its concrete and most important aspects in connection 
witli the education of Indian youths—as part of tho great 
niovcmeiit of illumination the rise and 'spread of which 
under the flag of now forces IS perhaps tlie most remark¬ 
able phenomenon (.>f modern times ; and therefore J cannot 
but think of those who visit Europe either for business or 
for education, as having a high duty laid upon them of pre¬ 
paring themsi'lves for the great task of social regeneration 
which awaits thorn, on their rciurii, in this country. The 
question of soci.d reform has many siiles and involves many 
lutricate is«sues ; but one thing with regard to it appears 
clear beyond the reach of iloubt lliai for a speedy and suc¬ 
cessful solution of It, the ‘-ympathy and moral support of 
Englishmen are nearly as needful as the patriotic co-opera¬ 
tion and energetic exertions of the Indians themselves. Now 
it is clear that if the generality of Englishmen arc mere in¬ 
different spectators of our social changes ami do not care to 
cultivate a free and friendly intercourse with us, it is because 
both of us are separated by certain race prejudices, born of 
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our ig’uorano© of each other^a habits atid dispositions. In 
India the exigencies of politics will probably keep these 
prejudices alive for many a day. But in England it is 
possible to remove them to a considerable extent if we suc¬ 
ceed in |nakiug lingiishmen see that Indians arc not the 
seini-savagos they arc so often represented to be, that they 
have a great civili/.atiou of their own, that in intelligence 
and morals they are no# unworthy spocimens of huniauity. 
And wo must vemeuiber that Englishmen will judge the 
whole race by such of its specimens as »nay liappen to 
come befV>re them. At present they hoc Indian merchants, 
politicians and students. From their character and ac- 
complishuieiits, their tastes and pursuits, they judge the 
state of onr civili/ation. They are quite justified in sup¬ 
posing that the 1 ndiaus whom they sec in England are 
mostly of a superior class ; and if their ' superior class do 
not seem to them to come up to the mark and betray any 
serious defects and shortcomings, they cannot bo expecte^l 
to think much of*tho common sense of our couu try men. 
It is thcreloreof the utmost importance that the Indians 
who go to England should, by their intelligence and 
cliaractor, b(‘ fitted to make a favourable impression upon 
the minds of the English people. The credit of a whole 
nation m in their liaiids ; they may lower it or raise it in the 
eyes of the civilized world. 'Phe vastnOss of the conse¬ 
quences flowing from their conduct is the measure of their 
responsibility. Eetno Jiulinn think tliat if inEondon or i*aris, 
wheiH* nobody seems to care who ho is, where be feels himself 
* lonely in a crowd,* he misbehaves himself, nothing matters. 
Ills landlady and maid servant, the waiter that servos him 
his dinner at the Club, the barber that shaves him—these 
watch liim, scrutinise him in his careless unguarded 
moments, and according to the impression they come to 
form of him, they think of his country and people. If three 
jiluglishmeu come constantly in contact with good and well- 
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bohavod XndianSj of refined tastes and gentlemanly liabits, 
they cannot but begin to respect the imtion to which they 
belong—and once they come to look upon us as their worthy 
associates in l.lie work of life, we may be sure of their 
sympathy and co-oporatiou iii tlie grear, work of reform 
which lies before us. 'J^hink of the change in European 
sentiments towards India wrouglitby men like Professor Max 
Muller and others by bringing to l^lit certain race aifini- 
ties betweeii the hJast and the West ; how much greater 
would be the benefit to India, and why nob 1o Kngland also if 
the Unglisbrnan finds that his Indian fellow subject, besides 
being related to him by ties of race and language, is ])os- 
sessed of certain mental and moral oxcollonccs which are 
the host of uiodorn civilization ! 'Phis view of the niattcv 
seems to me important, for the sympathy and good-will of 
rulers have alwaiys been decisive factors in the progress of 
natives. 

While it is inn)ort.int that the Indian avIio goes to 
England should make a favourable impression upon the 
people there, it is equally iinportaiiL that on liis return 
home he should ho found deserving of the r(‘speot and con¬ 
fidence of his own people, for tlu‘y will judge European 
civilization, the advantages of European experience and 
knowledge fivmi their effect upon his miml and character. 
His example may be encouraging or disappointing ; in 
either case its bearing upon the jieople’s attitiule towards 
English culture and English civilization is obvious. Every 
human thing is judged by its fruits. ^J'he people at large 
are very suspicious of new ideas and institutions, have 
little confideuco in new growth^, have accepted many new 
things under the pressure of necessity, and this fooling of 
distrust of modern aims and ideals of life will oontiime so 
long as their goodness and soundness is not proved to thorn 
by plain and palpable results* The Indian who returns home 
anglicised—with English vices and without English vir- 
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tiKjb—wliu treats his luitional institutions with a superior 
air of contempt, rides roughshod over his peoj^le's prejudi¬ 
ces, and delights in wounding their tendcrest susceptibili¬ 
ties—his oxamjde goes far towards strengthening and inten¬ 
sifying those feelings of suspicion and even positive dislike 
Avhich tlie Indian pef>p]c generally cheri•^l^ towards modern 
civilization. It is a common complaint against many Kng- 
land-retiiriied Indians tl^|p,t they have become'denationalised 
and have lost touch with their society. '^Plie eomphnnt is 
on the whoh'just ; ami J have no doul^t that the reaction 
wliieli lias of late set iti in this country against the indis¬ 
criminate ailopt ion of hiuropi’an iileas, fashions and man¬ 
ners wliieli eharactei’ised ^oiing Indians till fiftt'on or 
twenty years ago, is partly due to the discouraging exainplt' 
set by anglicised Indians, and partly to that general ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge by wliicb tlie people arc begin¬ 
ning to approeiatii better llian before tb(‘ worth of their 
religicm and the beuntic'' of their ancient litei'ature. So then, 
if this reaction against niudcrii civilization, which seems to 
me in some of its a'^pecLs even now premature and iiijurioiiSj 
is not to arrest the march of the Judiau mind by delay¬ 
ing iiidelinitely the jv-adjustment of the old order to 
the exigeiu’ics of the now time, it is necessary that Kng- 
land-rctnrned men should be typical of all that is good 
ill modt'rn life and culture, so that by the actual worthi¬ 
ness of thoir lives the,> may be capable of disarming hostile 
criticism and correcting popular prejudices, of enabling the 
people to feel some attraction for European W'ays of think¬ 
ing and living and inducing them to exchange old lamps 
for new. 'Phis high mission Providence has laid upon 
their shoulders. Every young Indian who goes to Eng¬ 
land is charged not only with the duties of a student but 
also with those of n reformer, lie is an apostle cd luodorn 
civilizati<»n—a bringer of the new lights to his countrymen. 
Jf his light too turn out to bo mere darkness, then how 
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great will bo the darkness. Ho should recognise from the 
very beginning this part of his duty as of very solemn im¬ 
port, tlie preparation for rho proper performan(*o of which 
is not to be* put oil’ for a single din". 

I do not agree with those who flunk that a young man 
should think of nothing ex<’ept his studies so long as ho is 
a studoint, that the proper time for eherishing dreams of 
reform is when he enters the world, ^outh, to my mind, is 
the timo for ev'erything which ought to bo the objt'ct of a 
good citizen's life. It is the time when tlie mind is jdastic 
to the touch of circumstances, when cimfidonccj in one’s 
Bc*lf—the gr('at secret of success in ev'ciy walk of life—is 
alnindant, when sympathies ami ali’ections are ardent, and 
the fount of energy full and fresh ; and if this Hmo is not 
utilised by Idling young anti passionate lu'arts with tin* 
fervour of social amelioration, we may lest assured that m* 
(‘ft'orts and experience of after years will avail inncli. 

Manhood bring's its own duties, ifs own cares and 
anxieties, and then who thinks of social goodOther iin- 
]>ulsesaro developed, other ambitions aI'iwo. Men easily suc- 
(Mimb to them. The world is so strong that sometimes oveij 
those who in their youngt‘r days felt social fervour ns soon 
as they find them selves in the rough and tumble of life and 
experience, 

“ TholossoR, tli<‘ rrosbcs 

Tliiit ncti\o rimn fiiiiapo,” 

cool down half in despair, half in disgust at a world out of 
joint, which -will not allow itself to be set right as prompt¬ 
ly as they w'ould wish. Hence wo find men who are good 
friends, good fathers, good husbands, respectable citizens 
and honest public servants, and yet who seem to possess no 
public spirit, to care nothing for others, whom the suffer¬ 
ings of their fellows beyond the limited circle of tln*ir friends 
and relations do not move, and in whom the sense of social 
duty is very imperfectly developed. These are the men 
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who in their younger days never loamt to regard social 
good as the supreme object of their life. Nobody will 
ever be capable of caring for his society with much ardour 
in his riper years who does not learn to care for it when 
young. In the spring-tide of life, when oiir faculties are 
active and alert and the blood runs swiftly in our veins, 
when the light of love and hope gilds our horizon, and the 
song of birds is sweet in «>ur ears, and the sight of flowers 
gladdens our hearts—then, then is the time for dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions of social and political Utopias, 
for it is these dreams and visions wliieh make the love of 
humanity the breath of onr nostrils, the heart blood of our 
hearts, and ov(m in the midst of the world's crnelost dis¬ 
appointments enable ns to pursue with undiininishod zeal onr 
np-hill struggles towards the light and the right, sustained 
by the ‘ mighty hopes that make us men.’ It is because^ I have 
this strong faith in the impulses and enthusiasms of youth 
that I so much desire that those impulses and enthusiasms 
of the yoinig men >vho go to England should be made use 
i>f and Ihe suprouK' importauct* of their right use in the 
cause of social good should be impressed upon their minds. 

And it is even of immediate and practical importance 
that young men should ha\ e tlie sense of soeial responsi¬ 
bility fully awakened in them, for tho very first problem 
which on their return home, they—or at lea'.t snch of them 
as are of Hindu p(*rsuasion—have to solve is how to get 
11 lem solves reinstated in their respective ooininunities. For 
him who is prepared to abjure casti* publicly the solution is 
easy ; he gives up his small sect aad becomes a citizen of 
the w'orld. But it is extremely doubtful if in any other 
respect he improves his positiom If ho has sons and daugh¬ 
ters, if he is a man of sociable nature, he is sure to feel cer¬ 
tain practical difficulties which everyone must feel who has 
given up his society and is not able to outer any other. 
But we need not troublo ourselves almut him, because for 
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a long time to come, ho may be certain his example will not 
be popular in this country. Then there is the c'aae of those 
who want to got back into their society, which they know 
to be casto-bouiid, but whicli they want to enter on condi¬ 
tion they arc allowed to go about as so many chartered 
libertines submitting to no castc' rules and doing whatever 
they like in open delianee of them. Au<] this brings in iho 
question of Prashchity or penanec', upon which 1 intended 
to say something, but as I liav® already exceeded iny 
limits, I shall confine myself to a fe^v general remarks upon 
the remarkable attitude of these men towanis their society. 

Hindu society, it would bo generally admitted, is not 
as yet prepared to give up caste; if an Eiiglaud-retnrned man 
is, he must be prepared to give up Hindu society It is no 
use saying that society tolerates breaclu's of ca«te, that 
there are hundreds jwid thousands who eat and drink with 
everybody and society takes no notice of them ; tliat when 
one does what societ^y already knows and contiiv'es at, why 
shouldn’t he bo allowed to do it ojieiily ^ Why, for th(* 
simple reason that society is not prepared to tolerate open 
defiaiK'e of caste rules. If any one think it is, lie has only 
to ask it to allow him to roniaiii in it on condition of his 
observing no caste rules, and he will soon find himself out 
of it. The changes of a hundred years have brought about 
a state of things in which th(? Hindu community has by way 
of compromise come to put up with broaches of caste observ¬ 
ances to a certain extent—but only to a certain extent—be¬ 
yond wliicli it does not at present, seem disposed to extend 
its tolerance. To an England-returned man it simply says 
this :—You may or may not believe in caste ; 1 am only 
concerned with your public conduct—your conduct on 
social occasions ; if it is foiisistent witli caste ordinances, 

1 don’t care what you do in the privacy of your home, and 
if not you must go.” Now, I ask my radical friend, what 
more latitude do you want for yourself? Where is your 
29 ‘ ' 
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principle compromised if you enter your community on 
those terms ? M'here is no hypocrisy, no deception, no doable 
dealing when your conduct is neithf^ intended nor calcu¬ 
lated to deceive any body for who is so simple-minded as to 
believe that you feel any romantic attachment for caste ? 
But at the same time bo sure that so long as Hindu 
society does not undergo considerable changes which 
will be the work of centuries, so long as millions of liindus 
are ignorant, or ar(i bred up in the old school; so long as 
Hindu women do not come under the influence of the now 
light—and there arc liardly more* than a score of sneh 
women outside Calcutta and Bombay—oast(‘ system, an in¬ 
stitution of immemorial antiquity, which lias made its ini- 
pression iipoti eveiy nerve and fibre of our social organism, 
will continue to exist and nothing but qui(‘t and gentle 
compromises extending over a long space of time, will be 
found eflicac’ious enough to dissolve its bonds. ^Phe way to 
break the strength of ILiudu orthodoxy is not, if I may use 
a phrase which the Boer wav has brought into fashion, by- 
making frontal attacks upon its impregnable positions 
behind caste-entrenchments, but by turning its flanks, 
by going round and marking those weak points in its 
organiisation which cannot be well-defended against the 
pressure of new forces. 

What, are we to wait, it may be urged, till the bulk of 
the Hindu communit^^ is prepared to renounce caste ? Aio 
we to reform only such abuses as everybody is prepared to 
give up ? Are we to follow Pope’s prudent advice, 

“ Bo not the first l>y whom flio now are tried* 

Nor yet the lest to l«y the old aside ?” 

By no means; but consider tlvat before you attempt to 
bring about any change yon must prepare the public 
mind for it. You must change men’s opinion first before 
you can hope to change their conduct. And what is the 
Hindu public opinion in regard to caste ? Is it really in 
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favour of abolishing casto? Is it even ripe enough to allow a 
free discussion of the question at a mixed gathering? Have 
we forgotten plagiie-yiots and the Sanatan Dharam demon¬ 
strations? Well, the fact is that anti-east© opinions are not 
tolerated by tlie Jlindu community; much less can wo 
expect it to tolerate their realization in practice. Educate 
public opinion upon thisi^piestion ; yon will find even this 
apparently simple process somewhat long and laborious* 
Koforms attempted in haste are often repented at leisure. 
An open crusade against caste can end only in disaster ; 
for I consider it nothing short of disaster that the Hindu 
community should by the action of an nggressiveiand re<‘k« 
loss radicalism bo driven into the arms of the reactionary 
moveinenls which have of late created so much stir and 
unrest in the country. Periods of transition have their 
inconveniences and inconsistencies ; but they havc^ to be 
borne, compromises have to be efi’ectod ; the old does not 
die without a struggle, the new is not born without travails. 
Our rapid reformers would do well to pardon the words of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer: 

“ For it cannot be too emphatically asserted that this 
policy of compromise, alike in institutions, in actions and in 
beliefs, is a policy essential to a society going through tlio 
transitions caused by continued growth and <levelopmont. 
The illogicalities and the authorities to bo found so 
abundantly in current opinions and existing arrangements, 
are those which inevitably arise in the course of perpetual 
re-adjustnieiits to circumstances perpetually changing. 
Ideas and institutions proper to a past social state but in¬ 
congruous with the new social state that has grown 
out of it, surviving into this new social state they have 
made possible, and disappearing only as this new social 
state establishes its own ideas and institutions, are necessa¬ 
rily, during their survival, in condict witli theso new ideas 
and institutions—^necessarily furnish elements of contradic- 
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tioii in meii^s tlioiig’htw and deeds. And yet as, for the 
carrying’ on of social life, the old must <*ontir.uo so long as 
the now is ready, this jiorpetual cotnpromiso is an indis- 
jionsahle Jiccomjianimt'iit of a normal development. Just as 
injurious as it would be tt> an amphibian to cut off its 
hmnrhaiiv beb)re its Iniigs wore well-developed, so injuii- 
ous must it bo to a society to destroy its old institutions 
before the new liave l]%como organised enough to take 
their places.*’ (Study of Sociolog^’^, pj). 396-rJ97). 

Some would construe this into a plea for maintaining 
the M’liey think t liat because they and their 

friends are prt'pared for certain reforms, therefore 
thc‘ whole countj’Y is prepared for thenn Some of 
them even go the length of saying that if tlic Hindu 
jiopuhition is not going it) submit to them, they will 
form a separate society of their own. Carlyle says some¬ 
where 'Two or three genllermm have met in a room 
and have saitl. Co to, we will make a religion.’ So 
these gentlemen want to make a society of the elect—with- 
t)ut caste, without Hindu principles, without old traditions. 
In their eyes moderation is the virtue of cowards, and com- 
jiromise the dec’eivm* of traitors. They will however soon 
find out tlieir mistake. Our social conservatism is too strong 
to bo pulled down in a day. It is being gradually undermined 
by tlie tide of modern civilization, ‘ a tide that moving seems 
asleep, too full for sound or foam,’ and it is no part of 
wisdom to check or retard its progress by exciting and 
grading into fnry the passions and prejudices of a thousand 
y(‘ars, Kven for bringing about slow changes in our cus¬ 
toms and beliefs tlie zeal and courage of heroes and martyrs 
will bt) 111 ‘eded and most effective iii breaking the neck of 
Hindu orthodoxy will bo those who will remaiu in their 
society and not those who go out of it. 
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—Social Intercourse between Europeans and 

Indians. 

-By S. Battuianadhan, Brq., jm.a., l.l. m., 

Professor of Philosoj^hy, Presidvncy College^ Madras. 

The question of the feasibility of the promotion of a 
more intimate social relation between Buropoaus and 
Indians cannot be discussed satisfactorily unless one lias a 
knowledge of the vast dill*eronet‘ in the habits, thoughts 
and avocations of the two races- 'Fhat there is a wide gulf 
between the two races which even a century of British rule 
has not succeeded in bridging there is no nc'ed to prove. 
But unfortunately those who have either written or spoken 
on this delicate subject have done more' harm than good by 
their eu? parle statements. A iow 3'ears back an ai’tich' ap¬ 
peared in the Porfntghfly lirrieau from the pen of Mr. 
Wilfred Blunt, }>rofessing to trace the history of the ever- 
widening gulf of persoind dislike,^’ which separates the 
educated Indian from tho individual Knglishnien who rule 
thein’^ ; and 1 know for certain that if that article had any 
effect at all, it was to make the gulf wider than it "was 
before Mr. Wilfred Blunt took upon himself the self- 
imposiGd task of britlgiiig it. T shall quote a singlo passage 
from the article referred to ; “ f shall 110 doubt incur anger 
by saying it, but it is a fact that tho English woman in 
India, during the last thirty yeais, has been tho cause of 
half the bitter feelings there between raefe and race. It was 
her presence at Cawnpore that pointed the sword of revenge 
after the Mutiny, and it is her constantly increasing influ¬ 
ence now that widens the gulf of ill-feeling and makes 
amalgamation daily more and more impossible. I have over 
and over again noticed this. The English Collector, the 
English Doctor, or the English Judge may have the best 
will in the world to meet their Indian neighbours and offi- 
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tion ill merits tlu»uglits and deeds. And yet as, for the 
carrying on of social Jife, the old must contiT.uc so long as 
the now is ready, this perpetual compromise is an indis- 
pon8ai)lo accompaniment of a normal development. Just as 
injurious as it would be to an amphibian to cut off its 
hroHvhaiiv before its lungs were woll-developed, so injuii- 
oiis must it be to a society to destToy its old institutions 
before the new have Ijfrcomo organised enough to take 
tlieir places.” (Study of Sociology, pp. 896 - 397 ), 

Some would construe this into a plea for maintaining 
the stain^uo. ^I'hey think that because they and their 
Irionds are ])reparod foi* certain reforms, therefore 
the whole (*ounlj’y is jirepared bn* tJiem. Some of 
them even go llu; loiigtli of saying that if the Hindu 
popiilntion is not going to submit to them, they will 
form a sejiarale society of their own. Carlyle says some¬ 
where * 3 'wo or three gentlemen have met in a i*ooni 
and have said. Go to, we will make a religion.’ So 
tlu'so gentlemen want to make a society of the elect—with- 
»>ut (.aste, without Hindu principles, without old traditions. 
In tlieir t'yes moderation is the virtue of cowards, and com¬ 
promise the d^’ceiver of traitors. They will however soon 
find out their mistake. Our social coiiRorvatisin is too strong 
to bo pulled down in a day. It is being gradually undermined 
by the tide of modi*rn civilization, ‘ a tide tliat moving seems 
asleep, too lull for sounder foam,’ and it is no part of 
wisdom to chock or retard its progress by exciting and 
grading into fury the passions and prejudices of a thousand 
yi'ars. Kvon for bringing about slow changes in our cus¬ 
toms and beliefs the zeal and courage of heroes and martyrs 
will he needed and most offoctivo in breaking the nock of 
Hindu ortliodf>xy will bo those who will remain in tlieir 
society and not those who go out of it. 
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IX.—Social Intercourse between Europeans and 

Indians. 

Hy S. kSATTnJANAt)HAN, Ksy., M.A., L.L, M 
Professor of Philosoj>hyt Presideuci/ College^ Madras- 

The question of tlio feasibility of the promotion of a 
more intimate social relation between Europ(mjJs and 
Indians cannot be discussed satisfactorily uidess one lins a 
knowledge of the vast difTerciiee in the habits, thoughts 
and avocations of the two races- That there is a wide gulf 
between the two races which even a century of llritish rule 
has not succeeded in bri»lging there is no need to prove. 
Eut unfortunately those who have either written or sjioken 
on this delicate subject have done more harm than good by 
their ex jjarte atatements. A few j^eara back an article ap¬ 
peared ill the F(trtu>ghily Peririr, from the pen of ]VIr. 
Wilfred Blunt, professing to trace the hivstory of the ever- 
widening gulf of personal dislike,” which separates the 
educated Indian from the “ individual Englishmen who j-iilo 
them” ; and I know for certain that if that article* had any 
effect at all, it was to make tlie gulf wider than it was 
before Mr. Wilfred Blunt took upon himself the self- 
imposed task of bridging it. I shall quote a sing!<» passage 
from the article referred to : “I shall no doubt, iiicur anger 
by saying it, but it is a fact that the EnghVIi woman in 
India, during the last thirty yeais, has been the cause of 
half the bitter feelings there between ra<*6 and race. It was 
her presence at Cawnpore that pointed the sword of revenge 
after the Mutiny, and it is her constantly increasing influ¬ 
ence now that widens the gulf of ill-feeling and makes 
amalgamation, daily more and more impossible. I have over 
and over again noticed this. The English Collector, the 
English I>octor, or the English Judge may have the best 
will in the world to meet their Indian neighbours and offi- 
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cial siibordinatos on equal terms. Tlioir wives will hear 
nothing* oi the soi*t, and the result is a meaningless inter¬ 
change of cold civiliti(?s.” Such statements as these do more 
harm than good and have been indulged in frequently. 1 
do not pretend to throw any new light on the subject, but 
my position as an Indian, and as on% who has had the 
privilege of a long stay in England, enables me to view 
th(* problem from a poj|j:it of view different from that in 
which it is generally viewed by those of my countrymen 
who have not had the privilege of an fhtimate acquaintance 
with J^higlish life. 

In the ffrst place let n.o say that a complete fusion of 
the two races, under prestnit conditions, is an utter impos¬ 
sibility ; and when 1 speak ot free social intercourse, I do 
not nman a state ol things that would lead to such a com¬ 
plete fusion T 1 1 e intermarriage * of the races is a subject 
which, perlinps, does not come within the scope of this 
article, but I niny bo ponnitted to say that, despite the few 
instances that have taken place, the time even for the dis¬ 
cussion of such a tlieino has not yet arrived, ^’hat such 
ilia mages have taken place, and some of them may have 
turuod out haopily, may possibly bo true ; but the very idea 
of such a thing has, we u\ay say happily, not yet become 
f^amilnir to the Kuropenii mind, and it must be long before 
the many, and, as at present seems, insuperable objections 
to *>nclj inai rntges becoming common can bo overcome. It is 
strange, but still it is a known fact that, so long as human 
nature j*emains tvhat it is, eastern and western nations 
cannot amalgamate without a loss to both. 

I>cfor<‘ attempting to answer the question of the possi¬ 
bility t>f the promotion of a more intimate social relation 
between Europeans and Natives, it is necessary to take a 
glance at the present state of Indian Society, to understand 
clearly of wli^t elements, homogeneous or heterogeneous, it 
is composed and also discover whether there is any likeli- 
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hood of these elements being welded into one lioinogeneous 
whole. The word “ Indian/* in its widest acceptation, em¬ 
braces all people who live in India, including Brnlimins, 
Sudras, Pariahs, even Mahomedans, not to speak of the 
various sections and sub-sections into which those arc 
divided. Professor feceley has pointed out in his Ejrp'insion 
of England that all the elements of a common nationality 
are absent in India, (I) cotnm«ijity of race* or rather 

the belief in a community of race ; (2) tlu^ sense f>f a com- 
iiidn interest and the liabit of forming a single political whole 
and (?1) a common religion. Whatever may be the changes 
coming over the country now,—and some ])ovvc‘rfal in- 
fluoncos are being brought to bear u])Oii the races inhabit¬ 
ing India, — it nmst be admitt<‘d that the caste system is 
still in the ascendant and prevents the anialgamati<m of th<* 
Indian p^eoples so widol;y diverging in language, in social 
customs, and in religion. The educated classes, it is true*, 
claim to be free from the* trammels of caste, but the glaring 
incongruity between thoughts and deeds, between public 
profession and private practice, is felt by none more keenly 
than by the educated Hindu himself. Much is said against 
caste, but caste still reigns supreme in soin<* form or other, 


even in the most enlightened circles, 
absence of perfect sympathy among the 


M'here is still an, 
peoples of India. 


Their habits and idiosyncracics, their ])rejudices and cus- 


t-oms, prevent their complete fusion, ami to this day they 
are separated by imjiassable barrici's. Seeing that the 
points of disparity between the different classes that consti¬ 
tute the Indian population are so great as to make their 


cordially mingling with one another im]K)ssible, how then 
can we expect the Indian population, made up as it js of 
theso motley races, to mix cordially with Knrnpeans, a 
people entirely differing from them in creed, colour, and 
costume ? Chanty, it is said, should begin at borne ; and 


BO there should be free social intercourse first between 
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t‘laHSOH of pt'ople which have greater affinities with one 
another. Tlie Wuropeaii may well say :—“ You wonder at 
tlier(‘ being an icy barrier between Europeans and Natives : 
wliai- free intercourse is there between peoples who consti¬ 
tute the Indian population ?’* I do not mean to insinuate 
ft)r a moment that there is no sympathy and social inter- 
eemrse between the Indiau races; what I mean is that 
before wo begin b) f„j,a fault with Europeans for their 
aloofness we should show that there is more of cordia.lity 
and union between the ditf(‘rent Indian rac<3s, who, though 
locally intermingh'd, are still morally separated. There is 
still distrust botwi'en class and class; there is still that 
narrow ox<*luaivene''S and p(‘tty-minded jealousy keeping 
the diff’erenf castes and cl.isses apart from one‘another. All 
efforts of our educafed countrymen should, therefore, bo 
dirceled frnvards creating a universal feeling of nstionality. 
India consists merely of a v.ast assemblage of ratfes divided 
into C(>unl 1 e'^s unsympathising (3ast(‘s and classes. A bond 
of union is needed. J do of course admit that English edu- 
eatit)ii and wi civilizatioii have amalgamated to some 

exb'tit tlie v.'nying' fcu'i es among' the Indian population • 
but greater exerrituis must bo put forth by the various 
ejistes au t classes that exist in India to bring about a deep¬ 
er sv mpathy and a more cornph'te union. It is very easy 
to pt)int i UD the m^de in our neighbour’s oye and overlook 
the beam in our owu, bed not one caste despise anotbor. 
Let tluMV be an end of all religious intolerance and bigotry. 
Let t}u‘r<.‘ bo a freer intercourse between Maliomedan and 
Hindu, Hindu and Christian, Christian and Mahomedan. 
Lot all It'ai'n to think alike and also to act alike, '‘yoked 
it» one fellowship of‘joys and pains/’ realizing that we are 
all fellow-citizens of a common mother country; and then 
we shall have greater reason to complain of the icy barrier 
that now separates Europeans from Natives. 

In trying to trace the cause of that absence of free 
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intercourse between the rulers and the ruled, we should 
not fail to take into accoiint one essential characteristic of 
tho Eluglish nation. The Knglish are the most reserved of 
all races. It is the nature of an TUnglishman to keep him¬ 
self aloof from a foreigner, whether European or Asiatic, 
one with a dark or a white skin.* A channel only twenty 
miles broad separates France from England, and yet there 
is a gulf between the peoples of these two countries nearly as 
wide as the one that separates tho English from the dusky 
inhabitants of India.^ lieferring to the insular character of 
the English, Fitnerson says :—“ In short every one of these 
islanders is an island himself, safe, tranquil, incommuni¬ 
cable- In a company of strangers 3 ^ou would think him 
deaf j his eyes never vrander from his table and newspaper. 
He is never betrayed into any curiosity or unbecomitig 
emotion. They have all been trained in one severe school 
of manners, and never put off tho harness. He does not 
give his hand. He does not let you meet his eye. It is 
almost an affront to look a man in the face, wdhout being 
introduced. In mixed or in select companies they do not 
introduce persons; so that a presentation is a circumstance 
as valid as a contract. Introductions aro sacraments. Ho 
withholds his name. At the hotel he is hardly willing to 
whisper it to tho clerk at tho booking office. If he gave you 
his private addross and card, it is with an avowal of friend¬ 
ship ; and his bearing on being introduced is cold, even 
though he ia seeking your acquaintance, and is studying 
how he shall serve you.” 

This account of the English character contains much 
of truth. In the courije of a conversation I once had with a 
German Missionary who had lived in India for upwards of 
twenty yearsj ho said:—What strikes us Gormans in 
India most is tho utter exclusiveness of tho English. They 
try their best to have as little to do with the Natives as 
possible. They even shun us, though we are so near of kin 
30 
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to thorn. We (rormans behave differently in our colonies.” 
Well, this state of things can be atjconnted for only by the 
fact of the natural roservedness of the English character. 

^rhero is an innate sense of superiority in the English¬ 
man which makes him look upon himself as belonging to a 
race the first in all the world. To his eyes even his 
iinmediate neighbours, the French and the Germans, 
are his inferiors, and he bi‘comc*s more alive to this 
superiority wJien he leltves his island home to mix with 
foreigners, lint at home he is himself natural and genuine. 
Hence, to know what the English really are, we must go to 
their very firesides. Jt is only there tliat wo find out their 
real character. It is there, more than anywlu‘re else*, you 
feel their kin diioss and eonsiileration, their iinaifectednoss 
and liberality of feeling. It is worth going to England at 
any c'ost and inconvmiienee to find out wliat the English 
really are. Even now, as 1 look back, 1 cannot help bring¬ 
ing before my iinml tliose happy days wliicli I had the 
inestimable privilege of s])endnig with English friends, 
who were none the less cordial because of iny being a 
foreigner. Tlit'se friendships I efijoy even now’, tliouglj 
many seas lie bet neon India and England, la that strange 
land many a iloor was open to me ; and the kind treatment 
and the warm wtdeome 1 receivi^d in those English homes 
made my stay in England app(‘ar almost a jileasant dream 
to me. This has been the experience of others of my 
countrymen wlio liavo visited England. Let us not there¬ 
fore judge hastily of the English in India, by looking at 
only the official side of their character. To a great extent 
they move in an artificial atniosplmre,in this country. Was 
it not Pudyard Kipling who said that the 'Pen Command¬ 
ments cease to be binding on an Englishman on this side 
of Aden ? "V^Tiether lie meant that tin's statement of 
his should be taken sericmsly or npt, we do not need 
a Ki}>ling to toll us that flic conditions of life in India of 
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jHi Kng^lifjhmau iiro entirely different from those in flnjy- 
land. 

I have referred to the innate sense of superiority of 
tlio Elnglishman and His natural reservednesa. Those 
{‘entures of his character liavo their ugly side at. well. 
Too iiiucli of .self-cousciousness often degeneratos into 
swagger ; and there is no human infirmity so melancholy 
as Jlritisli swagger. W.e see it n^^anifesiing it'^elf m so 
many way.s. To give one single example. 'Pherc* appeared 
three years ago a remarkable work by Dr. Teavson, en* 
titled Va^/o?ta/ Life au'l Charaefur. ^JMiis work, which has 
been highly eulogi/.t‘d by the British JVoss, tries to work 
out one single idea, namely, that tlie dark races are in 
reality lower than the white 1’aei‘S i)t ihr sunst oj htiug 
for ^iray ft ss and ririU'.af ion. Now thoro does not need 
imieh logic to point o«it that such a swooping geiierali/a- 
fion, with regard, not to the prr.svnt t‘ondition l>ut totluj 
futurr of the dark race'*, is the <»utcome of imperial 
insolence and a narrow conception of human progress ; yet 
the numerous British critics of Dr. Pearson’s work, includ¬ 
ing the London Timrs, accepted his assumption as a 
matter of course and never thought of questioning the 
very A. B. C of his mode of reasoning, which is the out¬ 
come of national prejudice. The British as a nation have 
vet to learn that there is nothing iu race whi<*h, uudci a 
systeiiiatie education and training, continued over long 
gcr\c*ratiuns» could jirevent the dark races f 1*0111 ultimately 
inheriting a Higher civilization. 


Then let us pray that come it may 
As come it will for a’ that— 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that. 

It ts coming yet for &,* that, 
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That man to man; the world o*er, 

Shall brothers be for that. 

1 am also afraid that the conditions of life in India of 
an Englishman aro such that they tend to foster and 
nourish this ({uestionable side of his character, namely, race 
conceit. An Englishman arrives in India and finds to his 
utter astonishment that he is made more of than ever he 
was before ; and if he is one who holds any position of 
official indueucu and draws a high salary, there will never 
be wanting a circle of natives who treat him almost as a 
derai-god. Not only are the lower classes given to cring¬ 
ing and fawning; but even the educated.classes have the 
same weakness. There is a great deal of false hero-wor¬ 
ship in India,—worship of mere pelf and power, and this 
trait in tho native cliaracteu', combined with the innate 
sense of superiority in the Englishman, is a serious 
hindrance in the way of bringing the two races together 
on any footing of equality. 

But even admitting these—tho peculiar constitution 
of Hindu Society and the natural reservedness of the 
English—as barriers to a complete social fusion, I do not 
see why there should not be a more cordial relationship 
existing between Europeans and Na^ves than there is at 
present. After all, it is not much that the natives require 
of their Englisli neighliours. They only desire a more 
friendly intercourse, a more kindly sympathy. What then 
can be the obstacles to these ? Let us see. 

Mr, O. T. Buckland, in his Sketches of Social Life ’ in 
Indian has an interesting chapter on Native life. He says 
that the chief cause of the want of social intercourse be¬ 
tween Europeans and Natives is the little knowledge which 
tho former have of the inner social life of the natives. 
An Englishman sees a Native in his office, where they meet 
together for the purpose of going through some diy 
work. They exchange a ** good morning^ or a ^'good 
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evening,” and they never see anything of each other till 
they meet the next day to look over some official document 
or talk about business mattox*s. I know the little know¬ 
ledge which the ^English have of the inner social life of 
the natives is often brought forward as an obstacle to free 
social intercourse. But I fear that this excuse is a very 
lame one altogether. It is confounding cause and effect 
to say that the want of mutual knovjjedge is an obstacle to 
free social intercourse. If there is freer intercourse 
between the two races, the Europeans will certainly have 
a better knowledge of the inner social life of the Natives. 
Even Sir Monier Williams, notwithstanding his wide 
Indian experience, has fallen into thewery same mistake. 
In an address ho delivered at a meeting of the National 
Indian Association, he says—and he repeats it over and 
over again—that the want of sympathy on tho part of the 
English towards their Indian fellow subjects is simply and 
solely duo to the insufficient knowledge which the former 
have of India and the people. If Sir Moniei* Williams, in 
making such a statement, referred only to the English at 
home, there would have been no objection taken to it, but 
if he wishes to .make out that the English in India* are un¬ 
charitable and unsympathetic bocaiiso they ai*e ignorant, I 
can only say that the statement is incorrect. The Knglish 
in India cannot conscientiously plead the want of mutual 
knowledge as an excuse for their unsympathetic conduct. 
The ignorance (and there is plenty of it among Englishmen 
in India) is the effect and not the cause of the unsympathetic 
nature of the majority of Englishmen who sojourn in our 
midst. We often come across very amusing instances of ig¬ 
norance relating to 1 ndia and Indisms among Englishmen at 
home ; such ignorance is pardonable* 1 saw nothing incon¬ 
gruous in an Englishman at home asking me whether the 
2ienanas were not a tribe of Afghans. I was not in the least 
surprised to see 6nce a number of phbcardB in a large town in 
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JOnglunW, Jinnouncinf^ a Missionary meeting, in wliichit was 
said that the Bisliop of Travancorc, New Zealand, would 
lakt' part. It did not iu tlie least shock ino when the 
<iaiighter of a Member of Parliament once asked me, with 
much fiaivete, whether in India houses were built of bricks. 
But when 1 am told that there are civilians who will not 
be able to pass an exauiinntioii in the Cleography of India 
Old side their own presidency ; when I remember coming 
across Kglishmen in India using opprobrious terms such as 
“ devilisld’ lo designate the religious tenets of India ; when 
J read sweeping statcrncuts about tJic (diaractcr r)f the 
jiative population, as for example, the following : ''a nation 
of liars, perjurers, iorgers, devoid ol gratitude, trust, good 
Jiaturi*, and cvc'ry other virtue*,’^ people a<hlicted lo adula¬ 
tion, dissiinulati'ui, clish^uK^sty, falsehood, and per jury 
when (»ne sees all this, one cannot but be astonished at such 
ignorance and come to the conclusion that such ignorance 
is only lh(‘ outcome of national pride. Let tliore be good 
will and sympathy between the people of England and the 
p(H)ple of India, then there \^ill bo no more talk about 
mutual ignoranc(‘. Want of sympathy is not rooted iu the 
want of knowledge, Lt is the want of knowledge that is 
rooted iu the w'ant of sympathy. 

Sir JMOllier W’^illiarns, in his deeply interesting work on 
“ Modem India and the Indians,’^ says : “The impenetra¬ 
ble barrier with whicii the Hindus surround their homes, 
and their refusal t<.) sit at meals with Luropean«, are fatal 
to mutiiul friendliuess and sociability.” The same causes are 
also assigned by Mr. C. T. Bucklaud, as coming in the way 
of a complete social fusion between the rulers and the 
ruled. “ Two of the main elements,” writes Mr- Buckland, 
of social intercourse, according to English ideas, consist 
(1) iu dining together, (2) in the interchange of ludies^ 
society/' As regards the first, it is true dinners play an 
important part in lubricating business, softening asperities, 
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and bringing about a good understanding between people ; 
but at the same time it must bo admitted that caste prt>ju- 
dices cannot b(' regarded as in any way constituting an 
insurmountable difticnlty to free social iiitereoui'-^e. Casie 
prejudices have not pr('vented a few noble Knglishmen <nd 
Knglishwomen from forming the most agret*able rcl.itions 
with Indians belonging to the hii.did*5t c*ast(‘s. Jt is indeed 
moat iinreasonablo to that because n man will not (*at 
with me f will have notliing to do with him- If the Knglish 
ox])ect tlieir liindn fellow subj^'Cts to give ii}) caste, jiro- 
misiiig, on that condition, to move more freely wilh them, 
it is but just that tlio Hindus should expect their Kurcipeaii 
Tieighhouis to make some concession at least in return. Sir 
Monier Williams goes so far as to dissuade his countrymen 
in India from (‘ating beef, on the authority of St. Paul, who 
says, “ If meat make my brother to offend T will oat no 
flesh while the world standt^Ui.” An Knglish gentleman 
who did not regal'd ea«‘te prejudiees as forming any chief 
obstacle to a fret‘ intercourse between the two races said : 

A man Avho will neither eat with you nor drink with you, 
it is said, nor admit you to his own wifVa society, cannot 
bo really intimate in your house. But 1 eonfi'ss I cannot 
see the force of this argunumt. In my own case I did not 
find any difficulty in forming the most agreeable relations 
witli Kralimins, Mahomedans, Pai'st'cs, and Native ('hris- 
tiaiis* ] found no difference of any insurmountable kind bt*- 
tweeu their ideas and my own, not more, indeed, than would 
be the case had they lusui Spaniards <)r Italians. The fact of 
their not breaking bread with me I am sure* constitutes no 
kind of obstacle to onr kindly I'elations.*^ J have already ad¬ 
mitted that caste prejudices do stand in the way of a greater 
social fusion between two classes ; but I do not regard the 
breaking of bread as an indispensable condition of social in¬ 
tercourse. Kvery on(‘ will admit that the .social relations 
between educated Hindus and educated AJahoinedans are 
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of an intimate nature, and yet they do not dine with 
each other, * 

And then what about the exclusiveness of the Natives 
of India and their social and religious prejudices ? it will be 
asked. An English lady, for instance, who wishes to know 
more about the inner life of the Hindus, does she not find 
a difficulty in l>eing adlnitted into a Hindu home ? It is my 
humble opinion that4a foreigner will find very little diffi¬ 
culty in getting an insight into the inner life of the Hindu, 
if only he really seeks the acqunintanco and friendship of 
the latter Tlelitjrious and social prejudices will never stand 
in the way ol their becoming more intimate y acquainted. 
A Native gentb man thinks it a groat honour if only ho 
receives a visit from his European friends. The native heart 
is naturally kind, but the kindness becomes warmer when 
the object of it is a member of the dominant class, Tho 
respect and attachment whic^ Natives hav'o to one of the 
ruling race, who does or means to do them good, is almost 
unbounded; any expression of real sympathy is always 
repaid by a hundredfold degree of respect and regard. 

"I'hfe degraded condition of Hindu women must, how¬ 
ever, be admitted to bo a fertile source of discontent. It is 
perfectly true that one of the ra'ijin elements of social inter¬ 
course, according to English ideas, consists in the inter¬ 
change of ladies' society. Hut hero again, in trying to lift 
our women to a higher level, we naturally expect gfreatep 
sympathy and support from our foreign neighbours, and 
more especially from English ladies resident in India. We 
dare not of course say that no attempts have been made by 
English ladies to help their Indian sisters. All honour to 
those few philanthropic European ladies who, both in India 
and in England, most disinterestedly help the cause of 
female progress in our country. We thank them most 
sincerely for their invaluable help, but, at the same time, I 
believe I am right in saying that* the number of English 
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ladies in India who really wish to be of some direct use to 
their benighted Hindu sisters is very insignificant. How 
many English ladies, other than those who belong to the 
small and noble band of Zenana workers^ to whom India 
owes so inach> try to learn enough of the vernaculars to 
speak a few words in them ! Perhaps this is expecting too 
much from them ; but there are singipler and easier wsxysof 
hel})iiig the cause of female progroEy^. English ladies can 
do much by their sympathy. The very fact, for instance, 
of ail English lady visiting a school will draw scores of 
young girls to it ; and, if the interest taken is lasting, much 
pennaiiejit good will come of it. We are not justified in 
asking much, knowing as wo do tJie immense gulf that 
separates tlie majority of oui* females from those English 
ladies who sojourn in our midst. We only want a little more 
syinx^athy ; we only wish them to take a little more interest 
in things that con<‘em the welfare of Indians women. Her 
Majesty the Queen-hJrepress, by studying the Hindustani 
language, has shown, in an unmistakable ixianner, her 
great sympathy with her Indian subjects, and this act 
of hers has been a source of great encouragement to 
them. In our own Presidency, Jjady Wenlock did a 
great deal to promote the cause of the women of 
India, and the noble example set by this exalted lady will 
not bo without its effect on her countrywomen. The good 
work done by ladies, such as Mrs. Origg, Miss (Jell, Mrs. 
Arundel, ^Irs, Benson, Mrs. Hrander, and otlicrs^ is also 
bearing fruit in various directions. At th<} same time, we 
Indians, too, have our own duties, 'riiere is not the slight¬ 
est use in commending with the lips a certain reform as be¬ 
neficial to society ; every possible step should be taken to 
cany it'out practically. There are hundreds of our country¬ 
men, who fully recognize the importance of female educa¬ 
tion, and know full well the conspicuous i>art it pUiys in 
the civilization of the country. I'liey arc ready to give, 
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when an oppoiiHiiniiry occurs^ elaborate lectures on female 
education and jiroposo still more elaborate plans for carry¬ 
ing* out a scheme of education throughout India ; but wlion it 
comes to teachitag their own wives, daughters, or sisterst to 
read or write, their sseal or eloquence seems to vanish. So 
much then for their applying in practice what they highly 
applaud in theory. Let this one thing, therefore, be borne 
in mind : the spread ^f education among native ladies 
cannot but be fraught with good results, and will tend 
more to assimilate the character and mode of thought of 
the Hindu with that which is the outcome of Western 
civilizai^on than perhaps any other that can be devised. 
I know that there is a belief current among a class of natives 
that the general education of women will lead to the 
loosening of social ties, the displacement of customary 
ways, and the disturbance of the domestic equilibrium. 
Horae even go further, and assert that the little education 
that Hindu girls have received has stripped them of the 
graces for which they were remarkable. But those who 
are interested in the educational progress of the country 
do mako<^lowancc for such opinions ; and their complaints 
do not refer to the section of the native community- which 
is hampered by such fears. All that they protest against 
is the apathy and indifference of the intelligent and 
educated natives, who arc fully alive to the advantages 
of female education, but who, in spite of their enlighten¬ 
ment, have done practically nothing to further a cause 
which, they know full well, is fraught with the deepest 
issues to their country. Tt is true India is in a period of 
transition, and there must be some dislocation before the 
lessons of emanoiption are fully learnt, and stability is 
reached. But the educated Indian knows this, and is fnlly 
aware that, in spite of temporary etnbarmasment. a time will 
come when a more pi^rfoct womanhood will l>e produced, 
and when tho daughters of India will compare favourably 
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in intelligence, in oharacter, and iu all the graces of life 
with her more favourably circumstanced sister in the West. 
His lack of practical interest is, therefore, all the more to 
be regretted. 

It is often said that the moral gulf between EInglieh- 
men and Indians is so wide as to make the promotion of 
good will and sympjathy between the two races an utter im> 
possibility. Well> to this there can bo given an easy reply. 
(Granting that the Knglish are iiTorally snporior to the 
Indians, then one of the signs of this moral superiority 
would necessarily be their mixing freely with their superi¬ 
ors with the object of raising them to a higher level, i can 
never believe in the moral superiority of a person who 
tliinks that one of the conditions ot‘%i8 exalted position is 
that he should keep himself aloof from his infei*iors. And 
then again is the moral gulf so wide after all ? If the English 
possess Kuch sterling qualities as sincerity, straightforward¬ 
ness, a possionate regard for truth, courage, and manliness, 
must it not be admitted that there is also much that is good^ 
true, and lovely in the Indian character, as for example, 
patient perseverance, calm endurance Tinder sq^ering, a 
love of simplicity, filial oliedicoce, reverence for superiors, 
tenderness towards animal life, faithfulness in service, and 
toleration of religious diversities ? Will, then, the English, 
by mixixiginore freely with their Hindu brotliroii, be solely 
the losers ? To cultivate friendly reflations nil that is needed 
IS a little blindness to each other’s faidts and a generous 
recognition of each ofeher^s virtues. 

Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, in his work on New India,” 
makes out that the sympathies of the two nations are less 
kindly than they were in the days of a past generation ; 
and this, he says, is chiefly due to tlie changed circumstan¬ 
ces in with the ruliog race has found itself. Europeans 
in India are mere birds of passage. Increased facility of 
communication has made them look upon their sojourn in 
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India as more an esile. There is nothinf^ to bind them to 
this land; and^ as also a very large ni^nibor o£ Europeans 
are resident in India, they are able to find companions 
among their own kinsfolk, and shrink from all avoidable 
communication from others. A few among them may 
associate with the natives from a sense of duty, but for 
their social and moral needs their own countrymen are 
sufficient, and not one Englishman in a thousand, when the 
hour comes for leaving India for good, is sensible of a 
wrench, of a void being created in his life, by the sepa¬ 
ration from any native whom he has known. 

Natives should bo more bold and atraightforwai'd in 
their intercourse with Europeans. If there is anything which 
a European looks upon as an indication of inferiority, 
it is that cringing and fawning tendency which is so 
conspicuous is the lower classes of the natives of India. 
Human nature is always tickled by flattery and nourished 
by servile obsequiousness. Natives, at the same time, 
should take care that straightforwardness does not 
degenerate into arrogance or impudence. They sliould 
also try and learn the manners and etiquette of 
English soeioty. It is with the English more than 
with any other nation that manners maketh the 
man.*’ Tliere is, of course, much that is artificial in English 
society with which an Oriental finds himself unable to 
reconcile. Weightier matters of the law are often over¬ 
looked, while much stress is laid on the mint and cummin 
and anise of fashion and convention ; but with the English 
inexorable etiquette is imperative in its demands, and will 
be satisfied with no less than full and absolute obedience to 
the letter of its laws. The complete ignorance of the 
eouvoutional rules and forms of English life places the 
native in a vei*y awkward predicament. When, for the first 
time, he finds himself in company with English ladies and 
gentlemen, ho fcfds as if he wore anything but in his right 
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place ; he is deprived of all power whether of speech or 
action; ho is litora\ly paralysed. He sits disconsolate in a 
corner, afraid to speak or move as if wisdom gets its 
gems by gaping.” The whole thing often takes the form 
of a tragic comedy where the hero is truly a tragic picture. 
His perplexed airs, his rustic manners, and embarrassed 
gait, when joined with more serious violations of etiquette, 
succeed only too well in making him an object of pity if 
not qf contempt. ^ 

“ Oft it chances in particular men 
'I'hat for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
****** tlieso men 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Heing nature^s livery. Or fort^ne^s star, 

'Phoir virtues else, bo they as pui*e as grace. 
As iufimte as man may niideu’go. 

Shall in the general censure take cf)rruption 
Fi'om that particular fault/^ 

There is one question connected with this subject which 
X am tempted to discuss, and that is the political effects of 
the estrangement of the two communities ; but the subject 
being a difficult one, I leave it to more competent men. A 
few words, however, witli reference to it, J may bo excused 
for saying here. It is absolutely essential for a ft>reign 
(Tovernmont, iii order to be successful in the fidniinisti*o- 
tion of India, that it should understand the ftsoHngs, habits 
and institutions of the people over whom it holds sway* 
Legislation, taxation and the proper (xovernment of a people 
require intimate knowledge of the people to be governed. 
A good Government ought to aim at the ^maximum of 
happiness and minimum of discontent in its subjects. This* 
may be the philosophical ideal, but still every possible 
appi'oximation must be made towards its realization. If 
much is not done in this direction the people will bear the 
yoke sullenly and with discontent. To bind natives by 
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ties of latitude is much better than overawing them by 
physical force. In writing thus, however, I am fully 
sensible of tliu existence in our midst of those sterling 
JBnglishmon and EIngUshwomeii, who leave no stone un¬ 
turned to keep up the happiest possible relationship between 
the natives and thencuifpilves. These are t^e salt of the 
English community. It is their presence that makes us 
love and respect our foreign rulers, and it is their influence 
that counteracts the evil effects of the presence of ^oine 
ruffianly Europeans in our midst. There is one thing for 
which we Madrasees ought to be very thankful. I think J 
am right in saying that the relation between the Natives 
and Europeans in our Presidency is far more cordial than 
in any other part of India. At all events there is more 
sympathy between the two races here than in Bengal. Wo 
natives of tho benighted Presidency had our equilibrium 
undisturbed oven during the discussions of the Ilbert Bill. 
Even in the heat of that controversy Englishmen and 
Natives in this Presidency treated each other with the 
utmost consideration, courtesy and kindnoss. 

In conclusion, let me say a few words about the prac¬ 
tical methods that may be adopted with tho object of 
promoting a more intimate social ^relation between Euro¬ 
peans and Natives. The establishment of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs is one step that is sxipposed to have been gained 
in the bringing about of a better nnderatanding, but I 
fear very much the experiment that has been tried in 
Madras has not been a success from this point of view. 
Social gatherings are coming to be the order of the day. 
They, no douht, do great good, as they facilitate the inter¬ 
change of ideas and conduce to greter familiarity ; but it 
all depends upon the wajr in which they are conducted. It 
often happens that at these gatherings the Europeans con¬ 
gregate together leaving the natives to enjoy intercourse 
among themselves. An Englishman seems to be keenly 
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HCiisitiive to tlic opinions of his followiuen ; and so long; 
fraternising with natives has not become the fashion in 
society, ho would not go out his way to mix freely with 
bis native fellow citixous. The fact is, many sacrittces 
have to bo made on both sides before a greater reunion is 
established between the two races. Natives ought to be 
admitted socially to the conversatioual circles of Buropcans. 
They ought not to be regarded as an^nferior race, altogether 
unfitted for polite society. 'I’hey have, of course, their 
peculiarities as much as other poopio; but it is by the 
constant coJlision of frieiidJy iiitercommunication that the 
angles of difference are broken ofE and polished down* 
Although ifc is said that familiarity breeds contempt, yet 
there ahe not wanting instances in which, when it has beei» 
once established, people have come to esteem one anotlic'r, 
whatever may be their national antipathic#. The educated 
Natives, on the other hand, must try to make themselves 
acceptable to Kuropoans by adopting a grateful and gentlo- 
inanly bearing, and a polished and courteous mode of 
address. They ought always to be loyal to Bjngiisbmen for 
what they have done and intend doing for India. 
Buropoans, too, should take a keener interest in all that 
appertains to their Indian fellow subjects. Their short stay 
in India ought to be devoted, as much as possible, to tJio 
c'ultivatjon of friendly interests and hocial amenities. The 
late Lord Hobart, addressing an Indian audience’ on 
this very subject, onco said, " the mere accident of race or 
faitj;i, can never affect either the motive or the obligation of 
mutxial friendliness and respect, and that whether born in 
Bngland or India, and whatever >nay be the creeds and 
dogmas which have kept them so lamentably asunder, their 
mutual interest for the prAsent and their hope for the future 
is, in reality, the same/* These are pregnant words of 
wisdom, and if both Natives and Buropeans would give up 
minor prejudices which must sooner or lafer molt away 
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before tlio synipalliy of and feeling, thought strong 

enough to defy time and civilization, incalculable good 
would result. And lot Krigli^litncn iu India remember this, 
that England*H work in India docs not consist merely in 
giving good laws, preserving peace, administering justice, 
preventing foreign aggression, chocking famines, educating 
the people, and devolo])ing the trade and the material re- 
soui’ces of the country ^ all these without tiio existence of a 
cordial and sympathetic feeling between Indians and Eng. 
lishmeu are useless. Let, therefoi'o, the people of Eugland 
and India join heart and hand iu united efTorts fur the 
cultivation of each other’s good will; let those in authority 
asHurno an attitudii of kindness and genuine sympathy to¬ 
wards the natives; let individual Englishmen, layiifg aside 
all prejudices, stretch out tlieir right hand of fellowship to- 
their Indian brethren; lot English ladies break through 
their selfish excluveuosh and endeavour to do something 
moi'O for their benighted Hindu sisters; and let natives, 
odncati‘d natives more especially, be more loyal, be more 
grateful for all that England lias done for India; let them 
not obstinately and foolishly misrepresent every act of tlie 
British (I overnment,—lot all this be done, and then there 
will be no more talk about the ever widening gulf of 
personal dislikes” that separates the rulers from the ruled. 
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X.—Social Purity and the AntUnautnh Movomont 

Hr R. VfiMKATABATN’AM NAITVri, EsQ., A1 A., h T., 

•4 

TT«(td Mcustevi Afrthhoob Cullpgvy Sccund<iTahad^ 


*’ There is but one temple in tho world, nnd that tt^mple is the 
Ijody ot man.”—A’oijaiis. 

The crucial iudex of a man’s ohamctor as a rule, his rohi- 
tion to the opposite sex.”—H”. T. i<Ucbd. 

** The life of the nation depends on the life ol the home, and 
that of the home depends on the purity of the individual.'*— i/r. 
Moorkousey Jfp. qf Mmiclteater. 

'* Not to turn human brutal, but to build 

Div^ine on human, pleasure came from Heaven. 

(ifieasure first suucxjurs virtue ; in return 
Virtue ^ives pleasure an eternal reij?n.—I'oMWjgr. 
itcf (tho daiiein^.p^irl’s) blandishments are lnd«a*s ruin. 
Alas! lier amiJe is India’s death.*'—/Jrtfm Jv. 6'. Sen. 

I.-The TUttEB SANCTIONS. 

TTje growth of a community^ as a moral organism, is 
marked by throe distinct stages, accor<liiig as legislation, 
public opinion or individual conviction is recognised as 
the supreme sanction for conduci. In an aboriginal state, 
those t^hree motives to action may remain nndifferent iatetl. 
But a.s a community emerges into view a.s an organi.sod 
body with a definite course of existence, it is t*haractorizcd 
that immobility,*'as (i uizot lias it, which naturally results 
from t^ie goYei*nmont undertaking to control tho entire 
lifo of tho community. ^Tho individual is aware of no du¬ 
ties, and moved by no tlesires apart from those demande<l 
or «san<itioned by the clan or caste a.s a self-governing body, 

A constant reference is tacitly or expressly made to the 
wish of tho elders "—the representatives oj the oou- 
soience "and the commands of the community, 'iliis is the 
era of tutelage. It is, liowever, peroeivc^d, sooner or later, 
by all advancing tiommunities that, long as may be thc^ 
arm of liirw,'^ it cannot reach and adjust tha^uner work- 
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ing'i of socioty, Man is not merely tv Mubjoct but also a 
citizoD ; iirtd bis vclatious with hia iwi^hhpai^s are far too 
nuraerous and complex to bo regulated by any government. 
The thousand and one occawontj which bring rjjan and man 
together in the daily transactions of life, must necessarily 
lie beyond tln4 ken of the most watchful, ami elude the grasp 
of the most vigorous, of political bodies. Thus society sup¬ 
plements govornmont; and able to employ a closer surveil¬ 
lance and u more elfocfivo meanK of influence, it niould'<, 
as no political administration can, the complete round of 
«‘xisfenec*. Nothing is too common-plaee and nothing too 
personal for its iutervenfion. This is the era of commu¬ 
nion* But if man is not a machine to b© always governed, 
neither is he a sheep to be always led* The inborn incli¬ 
nation to “ individuality will assert itself, <lespite the 
most strenuous efforts to keep it down. Tht* threats of 
political pain or social ruin will be ignored^ at least by a 
select number j at first a few' and gradually several more 
will demand the Inrth-riglit—as an American writer 
suggc'sts of each soul—-to have a vote. A community thus 
<‘ntors upon an almost unlimited prospect of progress and 
happiness, as its members awaken to a sense of individua¬ 
lity—of self-regarding virtuos^—'of self-reliance and self- 
denial—of solf-rovovonce and self-consecratfon—of hope 
and service,—in a wor<l, to the sense that man has to ** ab¬ 
solve’^ himself to himself before he conforms to society or 
courtesies to Crosar. Conformity is superseded by indivi¬ 
duality ; convention yields place to conviction. Alike in 
the daring heroism of mighty crises and the silent service 
of routine life, the prime concern is to do what is person¬ 
ally felt to be proper. This is the era of 'single manhood.’ 

The distinct nature and tho relative merit' of those 
three springs of action are clearly perceived when examined 
with rofeienc© to a few concrete instances. Xiegisla- 
^ tion makes tho physicial security and the material well¬ 
being of nation its special charge; public opinion 
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controlis tho socihI rel^ons and doftncs the more patent 
domestic responsibilities ; the sense ot iiulividuality seeks 
to strengtliPn and rellne tlie secret inotivo or tho innate 
inciteinont to spontaneous activity. With sneh matorially 
different aims, these great agencies to the moral elevation 
of a society are appropriated to essentially different spheres 
of influence. To take a few instances from our country : 
legislation abolishes sati and enunt‘iates the legal rights of 
the widow ; criidt' public opinion, however, cripples all at¬ 
tempts to help th(i re*marriage of wotneii ; and tho gloom 
that darkens tho path of countless victims to a cruel and 
senseless cu.^tmn can be chased away only by tlie illumined 
consciences and the enlightened sentiments of individuals. 
Again, legislation may fix the age of coDheiit or 
restore conjugal rights; })ublie opinion alone can discourage 
tho silent oppression by a lieariless husband; and only 
the loyal liesirt moved by nom* but cliaafco desires can make 
wedded life the stepping-stone to a regenerated humanity. 
Legislation may raise the cost of drink and minimise the', 
occasions for temptatuju : nothing save public opinion 
can visit the sot with tho full discre<lit which he courts 
by his slavish habit; whereas a keeti stnise of inborn ma¬ 
jesty is a pre-requisite to the indignation wliich (with 
JManu) l)rHnd8 debasing inebriety a-s among of the five 
deadly sins.’* Legislation may punish immodest soli¬ 
citing of attention in public; but it needs a strong 
public opinion to vote indecent song and suggestion out of 
court; while the chastity that would rather pluck out tho 
offending right eye than tarnish its native purity, is bred 
only in the soul that ileJights iii the law of righteousness. 
Thus legislation judges by tlie act, public opinion by the 
behaviour, personal rosponsibiUty by the witness within of 
motive and desire. Legislation compels the unaided help¬ 
lessness of man ; public opinion works upon his * gregari¬ 
ousness ' ; personal responsibility draws out his manliness. 

The three stages are not perforce miHkiialiy eK elusive 
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—in time or in operation. Tho essential dibtiuction be¬ 
tween tlieni lies not in their when but in their whence anxi 
whitherf and not in the acta they approve but in the end 
they point to. The external aspect and I he .apparent 
tendency may seem to o.grco ; judged by what they appear 
to bo, two lives may look much alike. Yet the laws they 
obey, tlio methods they employ and tho aims they pursue, 
may be radically different, iiccording as tho main spring is 
the dc.sire to serv the king, suit the times, or bo loyal to the 
rcvyal wtihin oneself. TJenco the product of legislation is the 
law-abiding man, of public*, opinion tho respectable man, of 
personal conviction tho consciontions man ; each good in 
his own way-—the first as ho is kc'pt from harm, tho second 
as he is pliant to tho prevailing custom, the third as he 
honours his oonscionco as his king. 

^Phus judged, there is a distinct scale of importance— 
a real difference of moral worth—in the hierarchy of rights 
and duties, on account of tho sanction they appeal to. Tho 
activity and authority of legislation necessarily confine 
themselves, for tho most part, to those lights and duties 
which constitute what Carlyle terms inferior criminality/' 
Public opinion addresses itself to the one end of postpo¬ 
ning pe rsonal taste to the general tendency. Individual 
responsibility, working into the'inmost mines of motive, aim 
and method, seeks to produce what the same sage calls su- 
poiior morality.” To this sacred class belong those personal 
virtues and private graces—voracity and honesty, chastity 
and sobriety—those eternal verities whose possession alone 
marks out man as the master-piece of creation. ITiey are 
thus divinely c»rdainod to the plasc of honour among vir¬ 
tues claiming our homage. Hence the importance and the 
authority of 

II.— Thb PiiEA FOE Social PciciTY. 

Providence reveals its wisdom and manifests its love 
ill tho mysterious harmonies pre-arrangod between objects 
seemingly opposed or unrelated. I’his divine ordering of 
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things is strikingly ilfustrated in the surprising fellow- 
feeling ” created and Bustained botvvoen the strong and 
the weak, the vigorous and the tender, the restless and the 
serene, the longing and the lovely. The depth of tbime 
profound relations between friend and friend, parent and 
child, pupil and preceptor, husband and witt*, what pluin- 
inet of intellectual calculations can sound ? 1'liey are far- 
reaching as Infinity, sublime as licaven. Tiiisfacb mnkes 
it essential to the very existence oi a nation that these 
sacred weldings of soul to soul to should never be suffeied to 
be loosened by lust or tinkered with baseness. Apart from 
all local conditions/' the intimate inter-dependence t>f 
the sexes is recognised always and every wliore. They are 
meant by an eternal purpose to be each othei''a “ help¬ 
mates ” in a holy task—faithful co-workers in one present 
paradise,” joint-trustees of the generations to come* The 
profound responsibilities of parenthood, the devout sacri¬ 
fices of wedlock, the siinph* trusts of t'liildliood, demand 
that the inviolable sanctities of marriage shall be kepi 
scrupulously pure» ‘‘ If man is tho head of woman, woman 
is the heart of man ; '' and out ot tho heart are tho issues 
of life. That character is tln^ backbone of a nation is 
almost a truism ; but character has been compared to u 
bucket, and impurity to a leak at its bottom. ** M\ strength,” 
says Sir Galahad, ** us as the strength of ten, because my 
heart is pnro.” It argues a noble soul that cannot wrong 
a woman. A wag chafed Drydcn at tho alter spiritlcss- 
ness of his ** Spartan Hero ” wlio could be alone with a 
beajitiful woman and take no pleasure. Yes,*' was the 
prompt and just reply, you would have done otherwise, 
but you are no hero ! ” Gladstone has observed that ** con* 
jugal relation includes in itself all other loves and tho 
Mahahharata defines the wife as ** the friend in solitude, 
the father in duty, the mother in distress and the refuge 
in wilderness,” Manu demands of him that would be a 
father—a noble image of tho great Creator—to bo wholly 
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Katibfiecl witli he^ lio has taken mi to wife, and guarantees 
good fortiuio to the house where the husband is content 
with tlie wife and the wife with the husband. The Christian 
teacher exhorts him that would acquire a soul’s companion 
to give up his all for her sake. This compreheosive nature 
of the conjugal relation necessitates a corresponding rigi¬ 
dity in oxrluding everything partial or temporary, carnal 
or half-hearted, in the l*oly alliance of two hearts—in what 
has been happily termed “ the harvest of a hundred years/’ 
Tn fine, the delights of the home spring from tho purity of 
tlrr* conjugal relation, and tho strength of the nation de¬ 
pends on the peacefulness of its homos. He has no country 
who has no homo ; and ho has no liomo who does not 
rejoice in it as the sanctum of chastity and the shrine c»f 
love. Tito xilea for social purity is thus 

III.—-A National Phobljem. 

J** jirogressive communities are, according to a high 
autl»oi*ity, distinguished by their readiness to harmonise 
legislation with growing public ideals, it is no loss true of a 
hcaltliy society that its declared intentions constantly ad¬ 
just themselves to what is best—purest and noblest—in 
individual hope and experience. Laws, to be beneficial, 
should consult tho view of the cultared ; public opinion, to 
be honoured, should echo tho voice of the oracles witliin. 
In tho ultimate resort, the human ]u*art—strong because 
pure, happy because temperate, sympathetic becaush self- 
ilenying—is tho spring of all law or custom approved of 
man ; and the essence of righteousness is in the freedom 
and tho diroctoess of personal conviction. Thus viewed, 
social puiTty challenges recognition as one of those prime 
principles which, throned in the hearts of the “ chosen 
ones,” invariably raise tbo tone of society and elevate the 
standard of legislation. The position of woman in the 
home as tho feeder of passion or the first preceptress of 
|K)[Sterity^ a% the neglected drudge at tho hearth or the 
ntliavailed queen pf the heart, either dooms a someliy to the 
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death of self-o^liausting vicooi* bleHFM35) it with ahidiii^ 
strength ■and stability. Naticiial vig'ilaiice, thorefore, is 
nowhere elso more imperatively required tban in deiuandin^ 
thorough lionesty—-wholo-heartod sincerity—perfect gentlo- 
rnanlincss —in that attachment of soul to soul which, when 
genuine, makes man an apprentice to Heaven, but, when 
spurious, earns for him the prerogative of the brute. So¬ 
cial purity thus acquires an honoured plm'o in that constel¬ 
lation of sublime virtues without >^ioso guidance the horo¬ 
scope of a natiou^s greatness can never bo cast. Believe 
me,” says an authority on this suhj('<'t, ‘Mhe niaintenat^co 
of purity in the relations of the sexes is vital to national 
greatness and prosperity. I'or in the relations of husband 
to wife, parent to cluld, through long gradations of iimtuaJ 
tenderness and suppox’t, each is bound to ea<*ri, and all 
* with golden chains about the feet of (jjod.' Break once 
these golden links of loving help and service, and all the 
strong bonds of civilised society will be w(‘akeued and 
loosed ” 

Nor is our society xvithout several dark featoi’cs that 
compel earnest attention in this divociioii. The laud wliert* 
popular religion enriches the value of parjidiso with the un¬ 
fading charms of celestial nymphs and offers their favours 
as the reward (be it only as a second choice) to tlie highest 
of religious rites; the country where tlio current faith often 
formulates itself into a most subtle or seductive order of 
amorous poetry, which piety does not scruple to sing and 
modesty does not blush to lu'ar ; the empire whoso armed 
•defenders are provided in “ regimental bazaars with 
markets covert for the offer of winsome Hesh to lucr^ative 
lust, and whoso landed aiistocravjy often own a ^vulgar 
herd of nondescript men and women ; the society infected 
with customs that lond the dignity of caste to the basost^of 
professions, or work upon the ignorance of devotion to 
gratify sacerdotal sensuality ; tUe community that places 
no legal limits upon a man’s marrying capacity, 15m fc is bet 
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nnwillingf to visit with the perfleoution of law the woman 
who will not yield her person where her heart is not; the 
nation that Inirriea millions through a married life they are 
not e(]iial to, and. thrusts on millions of others a celibacy 
they dare not hoiiourably set aside—India and the Indian 
nation <*iinnot, for their very name and existence in the 
honoured circle of tlie civilised, afford to omit this question 
from a comprehotifeive plan of social reform and progress. 
In root-principle, it is of the same stock as temperance ; in 
main argument, it is akin to the great problems connected 
with the position and Function fif woman in home and 
society ; in its direct aims, it tonchos closely the vital ques¬ 
tions of the right use of religious endowments, the great 
responsibilities of leaders and the pro))er training of the 
young; in its ultimata results, it is not without a bearing 
upon whnt foreign travel is meant to achieve or the eleva¬ 
tion of Iho lower classes is expected to realise. 

IV.—WnvT IS Social PnBrry V 
Man is the erowu of creation even from the matchless 
comnlexity (with the iimpenso possibilities) of his nature. 
There is, no doubt, a (diarm in simplicity, just as there is 
music in a tnoiiochord. Jlut that harmony in which, accord¬ 
ing to tho poet, this universal ft^ne began and to which it 
lias been growing, has irs soul in well-ordered complexity. 
Wo are told, ill the name of evolution, that the human 
embryo I'aces tJn'ougli « conrm* of diversified growth which 
in prehuman periods took ages to accomplish ; and it needs 
no great stretch of imagination to see that tho body which 
is tho focussed result of a linudrod scattered processes of 
developnuMit enshrines a being that contains a myriad 
rtvenu(*s to mental and moral progress. This distinguishing 
feature of man makes sound character a highly complex 
instrnment, capable of producing angelic symphony but 
easily Jiablo to get out of time. Tho solo remedy lies in 
that serigiity which ilenofces equal growth on all sides— 
‘chat pilpfity ^which points the way to perfection—^that 
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rlctanliu^se of heart wliicli ia next to jj^odlmeaa of kouI. 
Purity is to character whHt aynitnetry is to beauty-^not an 
accident of adornment, but an essential of stmcture. It 
denotes that apt aF.8ortment of man's desires and appetites, 
in deference to his special powers and facnltios of thought 
and Kpeecli, emotion and arts, will and work, which, by 
subordinating the physical to the iiitolleotual, postp<.>ning 
the imrnocliatt* to the fiiiaf, and surrendering the pleasing 
for the gooil, combines in man the sainvd functions 
of tho heir of ages past and tho arehitoct of 
centuries to come. It consists in that uniforTnity of deve¬ 
lopment—that moving forward of tho whole man, to which 
alone is awarded tho maximum of good. It is that oonser- 
valion of vital energy which comes of a wise correlation of 
tntal forces. It is that discipline of tho heart uruier which 
man’s desires and powers ar<" told off to their respective 
posts and through their ct>n joint watr^h and work win tjie 
great viclories of life. * In fine, it is that attuning of tho 
soul to the processes of nature as the chosen purposes i>f 
(^■od which ought to make every man what only an ocra- 
sional sage now is—-the interpreter of life in tht^ terms of 
eternity anti the beautillcr of eartli as tlie out-liouse of 
Ifeavt'ii. Applied to social life» Purity is t'oriijilete submis¬ 
sion—whole-hearted obeisance—soul-ilet*p homage—to what 
tho aublimest Ijiiglish poet has named ** the suu-clatl power 
of chastity." It is a call to the spouse to rejoice in tho 
Spouse, and a command to the parent to be pure amidst 
pleasure. It is a recognition of tho stern truth that the 
righteonsiie.ss which exalteth a na^tion has its secret 
strength in a well-governed and wise appetite,' regula¬ 
ted by the ‘ holy dictate t>f spare temperance.' It is a 
caution to the comnumity that * to hastening ills a prey' is 
the* land whore the heat of passion is preferred to the 
warmth of love, and tlie * prompturo of blood* is followed 
as the law of life. It holds (with Manu) that culpable at- 
U'ation to anotfier’s consort is tho .surest couAo to <*artail 
33 
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cmo’s lon^th ol <3ays ; fmii it oontleiini*? (witli HlmkoMpeare) ft's 
coiiiradoH iit iniquity the mke and the naurderor—the 
Haney aweetuess that eainB heaven^s image on stamps that 
lire forbid'^ and the reckless villainy that '' falsely takes 
away a lifetrue made/’ It declares that the happiness of 
marriage shall bo earned only by the responsibilities of 
marriage, and lllte joys of family life shall be the prize only 
of thoso willing to take its irrevocable yoke. It esteems 
human existence too sacred to bo cradled in lust ; it proclaims 
the marriage bond too strong to be dissolved by freaks of 
taste^ defeats of law, or even the transitions of death, it 
honours holy wedlock fes arf ordinance of the Most High 
and, hence, requires the absolute freedom (to adopt F. 
Harrison’s happy languago', from even one passing sha¬ 
dow of suspicion,” of the inviolable institution whereon 
the happiness of all depends.” It finally warns the creature 
tl;^t hooks its right and wrong to the appetite” to beware 
and bo not deceived that neither the sensual nor the 
drunkard shall inherit tlie kingdom of God.” 

A very thoughtful and charming writer has pointed out 
that the benevolent nature of the government of this world 
IS strikingly evinced in the boundless bounty with which 
gratification is added to relldf* pleasure is attached to duty, 
a nd enjoyment is infused into necessity* Thus, while light 
and sound might have sufficed for ordinary life, wisdom and 
love mellow' Uie one into music and the other into rainbow. 
Hunger might be mot with food, but a relish is placed in 
the palate; and touch is endowed with not only the seusi- 
iivenoas of a thermometer but also the living sympa¬ 
thies of a flower. Life is thne everywhere waited on by 
pleasure; but it constitutes all the difference between 
animal and man how pleasure is used. To pursue pleasure 
as the purpose of life is the animal; to subject pleasure to 
the purpose of life is man. That follows the load of in¬ 
stinct, this guides the institti't with reason. Thus the animal 
is the creatulfe of the day ; but man is the pilgrim of eter- 
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nity. TiiiR distingmshiiig sapromacy makes in him pleasure 
the hand-xnaid to progresB*^not an alien to l>e rejected^ but 
a servant to be controlled ; not a disei^se to be rooted oitt, 
but an iinpulso to be regulated. ‘‘ Temporance”—-wis© 
moderation in the legitimate, cheerful abstinence from tho 
forbidden--is, accordingly, the only law bedtting man ; and 
purity is temperance in that supreme relat^n of tho sexes 
which, as I'ogulating the home, prescribing the ideals of 
societv and linking generation to generation, sways the 
<lestinieH ol our raoe.^ Thus social purity is the regulation 
ol our appetites by ||pi* higher nature as a course of life 
tho most favourable to complete growth. '‘There int/' say^ 
ii v’lgorou-^ writer on this subject, " a dignity conferred 
upon us—bringing men near to tiie higJi and solemn rela¬ 
tionship ol the Creator'^—ill our possession of the power ot 
ro-productiou. With this hoiH)r cornea the responsibility 
tor every man to be pure and worthy in life and sentiment— 
111 act, speech and thought. iSocial purity is chastity in 
body and chastity in mind—‘Stern uncompromising ropug- 
nam*e to whatever is base or vulgar, indecent or im¬ 
modest 111 study or pleasure, speech <ir song, faith or sen- 
timont, thought or life—^stout, unrelenting opposition, de¬ 
spite the threat of law or the frown of society, the curse ol 
pretentious piety or the loss of spurious attachment, to every 
hubit or custom, x'egulation or institution that defeats, or 
tends to defeat the high purpose of human life by gilding 
shame with fashion, or condoning carnal longing as venial* 
It brands as moan and cowardly, not withstanding raiinie 
nobility and affepted bmvery, the man who uses tho 
frailty of the weak or the want of tho needy for his own 
purpose, who haunts beauty till it is tamislied or pursues 

* “ Surely a day tn oomiuK when it will be known affaiu what virtue 
ie in parity and oontineuoe of life; how high, tietiaificen^ Sternly fnexo* 
rable is the duty laid on every creature in regard to theift particulars. 
Well, if such a day never come, then I peroeiye much elan will never 
eonie. Magnaninniy and depth of insight will never txnne; heroic peril y 
of hoHil and of «>'•', nohle vahnit to amend us Ik* “#<<' hroaai* 

and )ac<)tLGrs, how tan they • ver Come f 
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iniK>cen(*<> till it is tainted, who repays friendship with 
infidelity, or puts on piety to pollutij all the more securely. 
Jt demurs to the law, thougfh l>acke<i up by power, that 
deidines to protect the helpless from the ravage <if the 
brutal <jr to seroeii the fi^uileless from the ei*aft of the wily. 
Jt dt*c*ries f he customs tlmt invite undisg’uised shame to 
the hall of honor, or restore convicted impurity to the 
place of position. Jt silences the song’ that deifies the 
hnite and proscribes the picture that counnomorates the 
immodest. It loatlios the book that feeds the budding 
mind with ** the sewage of the uiul rebukes the 

speech that glorifies onr swine onjoyinonts,'’ it abhors 
the taste ‘‘that fancy begets on youthful thoughts,” and 
denounces the dt‘sii*es tha-t delight to wallow in “ troughs 
of Zolaism.’* It stiflos the thought that tinctures the soul 
with the hiitss <.)f ln*ll, and contemns the creed that caters 
to the carnal and calls it religion. On the other hand, it 
honors the life that never deviates into guilty pleasure, and 
counts liim a hero ^vho always keeps the citadel <»f his 
senses, 11 upholds the law tliat vindicates morality, and 
espouses the custom that conforms to righteousness. It 
1-ejoices in tlie s}it*eeh that wells up from a clean heart 
and eiiltivates the taste that coiitemiplates the sublime, 
ft welcomes the song that softens the savage iii man, and 
prices the art that immortalises the pure. Lt nourishes 
tho tljought that a.s2>ires after the true, and lives by the 
faitli that adores the All-Holy,* In a word, it cou 8 e<- 
eratos the whole life from its cradle of childhood to its 
enlininatioii of sagehoud to the hastening of that ‘ far- 
olf divine-event ' when man and woman, through their 
hallowed union, will achieve tlie fulness of regenerated 
self—that sovereign power (in. Tennyson's ever happy 
words’) which consists in self-controlling strength and self¬ 
knowing wisdom, in self-denying happiness aud self- 
jwerojicing goodness. 

♦ Re** <b« «poeiinen Parity Pledges at the end. 
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This holy end kept in view makes marriag't' the most 
hallowed of sacramenls, thouf^h all the same th(' freest of 
choices—that devout covenant of soul with soul, that 
sacred exchange of heart for heart which to force is the 
lowest slavery, and which to avoid is the basest solhslirjcss. 
To enquire how marriage originated is outside the pro\ince 
of this paper. It sutfices for the present purpose to point out 
that true national prog-roas has evc'rywhere run parallel to 
an increasing sense of the sacrodness of the family tie. 80 
far as it can be traced, the ascent of mankind along the 
heights of civilisation has boon in the ilirection of ct»nstitii- 
tional monarchy as the strongest bulwark <if the state, and 
of *' legalised monogamy ” as the snret^t foundation of tlnj 
liome. Hut monogamy, like monotheism, largely fails in 
its results when inherited as tradition or assumed as exter¬ 
nal conformity. Thus monogamy may degenerate into 
what has heartlessTv been travestied as one to owe being 
etirsedly txmliued,” as monotheism Tuny point only to a cold 
eternal something or an abstract reign of law. But elevji,- 
ted to supremo rule over the whole sphere of life, this 
'‘maiden passion fora Jiiaid ” is the bountiful dispenser of 
“ all tliat makes a man.'' fii tins " : ingle love,” as Buskin 
has it, “ is the sanctification of all man\H strength, and tlie 
continuance of all his purposes.” The true test •>¥ monogamy 
is the monocracy of^the whole heart by the ont) all-emlear- 
ing, as tlic true mark of monotheism is the mouolatry, with 
the whole soul, of the Clno All-sufficient. Tlui essence of 
both is the complete devotion of one to the otm ; in both, it 
is aioiie with the alone. 

*‘01 there is something m marriage, like the veil of the 
temple of old, 

That screened the Holy of holies with blue and purple 
and gold ! 

Something that makes a chamber, where only itie one may 
come, 

A Haoredneas, too, and a Bilencc, where joy tiiat is def)f>est 
is dumb*” * 
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And sfkcial purity seeks to guard the sacredness of this 
^ chamber ^ with a vigilance and a devotion too Wakeful for 
tlio sUost iijhinuaiion and too firm for the hardest tempta¬ 
tion, and to adorn and enrich it with the most glowing 
emotions of the heart, and the most Mihlime oft’orings of 
the soul, 

V*.—SoiiK Svectaj. Asi'JEOTS of Social Purity 
may next Ibe glanced at, with particular reference fo 
onr social conditions. A word of caution and of recpiest 
may hero ho necessary tliat, as one descends from fine 
principles to unpleasant particulars, one runs the risk ol 
offending “ears polite.'' Hut the duty of speaking an iin- 
woleomo truth, according to occasion, being granted, the kind 
reader’^ judgment may decide whether the occasion does 
uof exist. The first, then, of these special aspects is 

(a) BeNfjioti and Social Purity. 

TJk' intensost devotional attitude towards God is that 
sweet ocsiacy—that enchanting wadhuryam'-^in which He 
is ** the spouse Divine of human soul,’' It is a conception 
at once homely, precise and inspm'ng—not distant awe, vague 
familiarity or liolplen^ trust, but voluntary and cheer!ul 
Hcli’-dedicntion. This master-passion ol the soul naturally 
Khadows itself Jonh m a ihousaud suggestive figures or allu¬ 
sions. Bud tJicrc are two distinct stages in a complete 
religious career—-the weaning oi the soul from matter and 
the infusion of the soul into matter ; the exodus into the' 
wildcmesR to fast, the return into the world to preside 
over the feast; the rigid abstinence from the world's revel¬ 
ries, the free participation in the world's charities. In the 
first, morality is the martial law regulating religion ; in tlie 
second, religion is the vision on the mountein-top receiving 
a divine decalogue for the crowd below. The former is the 
age of disoiploshipj the latter the age of kinship, to God. 
But when this order is violated, as it often must be in li 
coauiry where ** laith" is in so many cases divorced from 
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t'lio liberties of tbe leter aro aniicifxated as ilio 
licenses of the earlier stage, tlie counters of mature vri^Aom 
pass as the coin of groen ignorance, anti the ecstacies of tho 
st>ul ai*o perverted into the indulgences of the sense* Thus 
it comes of a huge unsettling of matters spiritual tliat 
many a custom or institution has risen in our midst, whose 
sole justification is thatit is associated with the great name 
of relitrion and she.U not bo questioned. But who can 
prevent the little leaven from doing its w’ork ? The so-called 
faith of the majority has not only been stereotyped into a 
“ zodiac of feasts and fasts” but also degenerated in not u 
few iubtinces into pomp and performances far from ele¬ 
vating, if not positively offensive. Occasions there bo when 
unbridled enthusiasm, not content with bathing and feeding, 
bedding and wedding the Lord of the Universe,^' plans 
for him a nocturnal adventure from which ho is suppost'd 
to return i'licognito before dawn; or when blind eager¬ 
ness, toiling to scale the h#ights of luilra^s blissful abodf^ 
not only marks its progress with holocausts of dumb 
victims but culminates in a deed or sanctiinonious sin 
that no system of morality daro justify. Oelibac'y, that 
solf-forgetfalness in tho service of the Lord, dwindles into a 
social fiction, till a vestal deva dasi is represented by a 
shame-proof dc/m'wondc,* and priestly vows betmy their 
hollowness now in nude photos, then m criminal prodigali- 
tyi anon in the incarceration of a holy priest tor gallantry, 
and again in the unfolding in a court of law of the life- 
history of a ** bom-lord^’ of countless devotees under circum¬ 
stances revolting enough for a foreigner to characterise 

* Our tcmplo^ cannot, improvo thfe dftucin^ bo brat kicked] 

out,” vra* the remark ntade by the Jlon'ble Mr, P, Anaxula Chnrlu, when 
tho present wri<.er happened once to travel with him. As an intereatniK 
e«c{>erimcnt, ti may be inentioned that a frlotut of the writer’e, who is Uie 
manaitar of an important templo in the Northern Ciroa*^, **d.jaallowed 
dancing {prls about four yearn ” and he ertatus that ” no want was felt 
at any time in tho real worshpp and tcnnple iw*rvioe on aeoount ol their 
abaonoe,” that it ” dtios not show any change tor the worse,” and that ” a 
groat majority of tho devotees feel it a change for the bsitl'Or, although 
ther9,are a few vulgarly people that eostplom it.” 
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liiin a«< it creature not fit to be touched * witli a pair of hot 
tongs.’ Devotion, that rejoicing of the sou] m the graces 
of tlie JiOr<3, degeueratos into vagaries that embody them¬ 
selves in images and pictures of ruthless realism with dia- 
fiolnto details, and express themselves in song or verso 
that bigoted partisans alone can misname piety. Jblsoteri- 
cism, that panacea for all the spiritual ailments of India, 
would tain gaHanise tlios(‘ dead bones into life; but while the 
subtle apologist points to a mystic inside—a light behind 
Parrhasiub’s cut tain, the simple woild accepts tho pleading 
to justify tho palpable outside, and vulgar orgies and 
voluptuous ntnorous ditties and “unholy' holis*^ (as 

Buinc one termed them) stand out among the main features 
of tho faith of tho majority. Nor does tho evil stop 
here. 'Phis culpablo indifference to the essentials of 
morality in tho most absorbing eoneorus ot life robs 
religion, oftentimes, of even ordinary solemnity and 
r(*vei<‘neo ; ami not a few of th% localities credited with tho 
odour of s'lnclity need only a clos'-'r examination to smell 
with impurity. Deplorable as these things are, they aronot 
beyond huuiim help. Ttic remedy lies with tho community j 
which, outsidi' the callousness Of custom, is uncommonly sen- 
sit i\ e in sucli mutters. Lot only men of light and leading look 
facts square in the face, let thorn enforce morals’^ boforo 
they sanction “ symbols” and insist on sterling character as 
the first proof of iiiou^ conviction ; and this Augean stable 
will soon bo cleansed. In our national ideals and traditions 
there is enough of chaste piety and inspiring purity to jus¬ 
tify tho hope that if only' this outer “ abasement ” could 
be swept out and tho native grandeur revealed to the 
])eupl(i’s heart, our nation, too, may roaliso and appreciate 
the sublime truth that jiiety without purity is baser than 
gross superstition—it is sanctified sin. But it is 
ouo thing to hold out indiscriminately on our past great¬ 
ness ; it another to emulate it judiciously, Tho next 
topic that may engage attention is 
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(ft) Public Recognition of Social Impurity 
in any form and with any excuse. Kuskin has taught us 
that the acme of goodness is not merely to do the tight 
thing but also to it and enjoy it. The reverse is equally 
true that virtue fails of its essence if its absiiueitce from 
vice does not amount to a total refusal to lend countenance 
to it to any degree and under any circumstanceB* To pity 
and pass by the weakness that hides itself in the shade may 
be charity ; to n()te impurity na*^ an unfortunate eleinenJ in 
some lives and bind it down with restraints and penalties 
calculated to confine it to its natiirsd place as the grossest 
cd indulgcmces—the last and the lowest of “deadly sins,” 
may be statesmanship ; to devise moans and employ agen¬ 
cies to warn the unsuspecting or to reclaim the erring, may 
bo philanthropy ; but to trim immorality with fashion, to 
furnish it with facility, to bolster it up with an apology* to 
charter it with a passport, or to sanction it with a custom, 
is to set a premium on vice and to condemn the state or the 
society as “ organised selfishness.” A siafo or a society is 
not bound to procure for the carnal cravings of the sensual 
any more than to provide for the gambling tendencies or 
the thieving propensities of the avarici<»ii«. C)n the other 
hand, nations or communities are no h‘ss amenable than 
individuals to the ethical law that 'not to rebuke or prote.st 
against open vice is to half sanction it. TJie government that 
undertakes to protect base gratification for its natural sting 
or merited humiliation, incurs the heavy responsibility of 
farthering vice by making impurity venial. As Mrs. Jose¬ 
phine Butler has pointed out, state regulation of vice is but 
state sanctioQ of vice ; it is only ‘diilling, barracking and 
licensing vice ^—supplying ‘ state-accredited instrumonia * 
for the most debasing use. Lik(*wise, the .society that 
assigns in its fold a recognined place and pewitiou to pro¬ 
fessional lewdness—aye, confers on it the dignity of a caste 
and tricks it out with a catching name, eondenins itself as 
.‘14 
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procuress to hell/' The future of a nation depends 
wholly upon its estimate of man—^its hope of human possi¬ 
bilities; and the community that counts social impurity, 
not a temporary weakness to be strenuously overcome, but 
a lasting disability to be reduced to a custom^ looks down 
upon man as ait appetite incarnate/’ Says an eminent 
medical authority^ “ as soon prescribe tbeft or lying or any¬ 
thing else that God has forbidden as prescribe inchastity" ;* 
and what is pu)>lic recognil^n of social impurity by state 
or by society but this culpable prescription of inchastity ? 
Closely related to this is tho rather exciting quo«ition of 

(c) Social Purity and Public life. 

If. ns Carlyle holds, “ society everywhere is some re¬ 
presentation of a graduated worship of heroes/’ tbe life of a 
loader is a model to his contemporaries and a heritage to 
posterity* It illustrates the moral ideal to be imitated by 
a thousand admirers ; it maps out the moral path to bo 
trodden by a thousand followers. When one of England's 
wisest politicians required that he who would bo a states¬ 
man must first prove himself a gentleman, the demand 
really meant that the aspiration to be honoured with pub • 
lie confidence implied the oovouanjt to be clean and pure 
beyond all impntation, above every suspicion. If, as Lecky 
states, " pm*e domestic life *’ is amongst the * strongest ’ of 
those forces that bear a nation onward to improvement, 
the piivato life of one that would mould the thoughts* 
guide the energies and thus shape the destinies of a nation 
IS a public concern. Lot it be once conceded that there is 
good ground for the many restrictions which a wise govern¬ 
ment imposes on its public servants; and it will bo idle to 

* Tho opinions of o other eminent modtoal men bo cited hero. 
AcoordinR to one of them. ** there aro no organs so mnch under oontrol ah 
those of generation. Their qiudities peculiarly ada^ them to subservien¬ 
cy to man’s moral nature.*’ The other obsetros, ** Wo mao ot er yet was in 
tho slightest degree or way worse for perfect continenoe, or the better for 
inoontmenoo. * 
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confcejiil that those who would sketch tho career of a race 
xieod not rise to tho standard of thoso who xnanag'e its 
pasHiug interests, or that the integrity enforced about ** bar¬ 
baric pearl and gold;" may be safely relaxed concerning 
what is the most precious jewel of woman and the dearest 
possession of man. Both may be private as single inci- 
clents ; but both are public as examples or precedents. In 
both, the weakness of the few becomes the excuse of the 
many. In both, the purpose of life is vitiated and the ideal 
of life is lowered. As Milton very truly points outi 
it implies a cortaiji lack of manly greatness^a weak mind 
that **■ aims not beyond higher design" thaii mere enjoy¬ 
ment—to succumb to amorous charms. Xuchastity, as 
Mohammad warns uS:. is not merely an evil course but a foul 
thing. Does it not, further, sound as mere mockej'y that 
the call to fairness and equity should come from one who 
floes not scruple to despoil a woman of her birth-right or a 
home of its happiness, or who does nut hesitate to snatch a 
selfish pleasure which, in one respect, is blacker 
than the vilest murder as invariably damaging the peace 
or the hope of an accomplice. Concupiscence, no less than 
cupidity, is incompatible with greatness—with real inte¬ 
grity and wide catholicity; and to ignore tliis fact is to 
drop half our kind out of account. (,2uite unavailing is the 
defonco which compares the disinterested leader of a 
nation’s hopes and activities to an agent that knows no bet¬ 
ter motive than money—a lawyer, a doctor or an engineer. It 
is a sign of diseased enthusiasm, if not a mark of the rather 
low notion prevailing about apparently high objects of 
life, that one who surrenders comfort and position and ac* 
cepts loss and reproach for a humble or neglected cause, is 
placed by his professed supporters under the same vincu¬ 
lum with the skilled labourer ever available to the party 
that pays," Unless diacipleabip deteriorate into what 
Carlyle stigmatises us * spaiiiolship,^ it cannot be true 
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tbat ho who may be the sorriest or the most indifferent ol 
mortals and he who fears the Lord and walks in the light 
of His wisdom arc alike fitted to marshal tho energies and 
forecast tho future of a nation. The former is “ a soldic*r 
of fortune ” whose cleverness any one may buy ; tho latter, 
'‘a guide, philosopher and friend^* entitled to oui* profoun- 
dest respect and, on that very account, bound to satis¬ 
fy our highebt expectations in social virtues. Ho is a 
* Keprosentative Man * whom wisdom and gratitude alik«’ 
would decline to measure with tho mercenary standard of 
a paid pilot; and to expect this personal purity in one 
thus exalted is but a fresh instance of the ancient truth 
that he who will control shall begin with self-control, that 
he who will rule without shall not himself be subiect to 
anarchy within.—Not a few of the supporters of this cause 
may advantageously 

(d) Work among tha children a'tid the yotifh 
of tho laud. Apart from the nature of public education 
now in vogue in India, much too little—notoriously little— 
is being done to build up character—-to form noble virtues 
and create high aspirations*—in the genei'ations-to-be. It 
iSf indeed, surprising that where such scanty atlention is 
given to the healthy rearing-up of children, the tone ot 
general morality is, nevertheless, so satisfactory. That beto¬ 
kens the innate goodness of human nature ami the intrin¬ 
sic worth erf some of the principles, now hardened into 
customs, which were tlie original moulds of oui* national 
life. But the painful experience of every one that has 
endeavoured to be of any public service almost invariably 
reports that, for a largo and civilised nation, most disap¬ 
pointingly few are the instances in which our countrymen 
dare rise above what may be called ** neighbourly good¬ 
ness.’’ A ohivalric spirit (if that term be expressive 
enough) is woefully wanting among us- It is not men* 
altruisiu : it is, so llo speak, boc‘ial traiibcendenlalisro. This 
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nationul drawback < 3 arly suggests itself in our youtli. 
Our boys may be ri^liily credited witli beinj^ more docile and 
better-behaved tliaiL their western brethren ; but are they 
not also more ^ insinuating * in their ways-—-moro wanting in 
‘ directness ’ Does not a tendency to “ look about 
whei* they ought to look in the face early sprout up iii 
them ? One chief reason for this defect i.s the position of 
women in India-—not, as is generally said, low or hard, 
but anins}>iring—wanting in the capacity to evolve m man 
tliat relinetl gentleness which, without weakening the 
vigour, strains out the coarseness, Brought up undei* sucli 
“ home induencos,” our youth betray either precocious vul¬ 
garity in tlio lower classes, or *' studied bashfulness (youug 
Marlow like) in the higher classes, of s<jciety. !*lither wuy 
there is an absentee of '^naturalness; ’ which is partly the 
result and partly the cause of the characteristic, nluiost 
national, of so many of onr homes; whicli, again, are not 
impure or unhappy, but uninvigorating. All work among 
our boys and youth, not expressly educational, has, there¬ 
fore, to be directed towards evoking this wree—this in¬ 
stinctive fairness and natural fineness—in them> Not that 
efforts bearing directly on our question are quite superfiut»us. 
If the experience of teachers, watchful and themselves 
good, counts for anght, and if the painful talc td’ton told 
by doetDrs of all denominations be even partially true, 
there are quite too many instances, often Iqpding to grave 
consequences and at times ending even fatally, of the 
early tasting of the forbidden fruit ;1 and it cannot be bet¬ 
ter in a country where so few feel the duty of xdacing a 

* A careful and sympathetic Muropoan obscrvei of our nation h an 
remarked that India produces neitheir so many rogues nor so many 
heroes os a country in the West does. 

t Alarming particularly are the accounts given hy several medical 
tn t*n of *‘ihat hideous sin, engemdered by vice and practised in solitude ** 
by a large number of students and other young men. —It is to be hoi»od 
rhat. the 4yi*o of hotelH and *' eating houses ” frotii which nefartons stories 
cuuM' out oecusiuuun.v, hke blasts from hell, is fast hecoiuiog obsolete. 
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chock upon thoir tongues or thoir tastes for tIuMr dear ono,s’ 
sake, and whore i^aiuted Jojcohels are penuittod to jauiit 
in the most rospoctablo localities^ at times in tlie \(‘ry 
neighbourhood, of educational institution*'. Jiut tin* main 
effort has to bo devoted to preventative ratlior than to 
remedial workto foro-avm the youth against coming 
dangers rather than to snatch* them from present 
evils. What our community needs is the formation of 
aissociations—"On the lines of ‘ the guilds t>£ lion our' 
hi tho west'—\vith moinborship large enough for frater¬ 
nity but quite within bounds for discipline, manned in 
a fosiuring spirit by persons that have a sacred sense 
the promise and tlie possibility of childhood oi* youtii, 
and inculcating, on broad principles and in devout I’ever- 
iMice, along with spotless purity ^ho kindred virtues of 
unilincliiiig honesty and large-hearted magnanimity. This 
will necessarily be slow work but, in the fulness of God^s 
time, sure. It is true that there are already many insti¬ 
tutions in tho land* professing to promote this very end ; 
but the question has to be boldly asked and honestly an¬ 
swered whether their strong point is ethics or athletics-—' 
be the latter lingual or physical. A fair beginning must 
be made; and if anywhere, it is irjthis work that men are 
superior to methods. iiJvery life lived under the Great 
Task-Master's eye is available here.—As tho last of 
these special qjppects t)f the question may be considered the 
movement in which so much of the interest and attention 
nt tho finendh of this reform has, for obvious reasons, been 
coutering— 

(c) the Movement, 

It was, perhaps, unfortunate, though evidently un¬ 
avoidable as a beginning, that the purity movement was 
started in the ooncreto form of the anti-nautch agitation. 
Frit nds ready io^rther tho cause faded in many instances 
to realise the bam pnneiple ; while persons startled bv its 
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novelty put upon it most fantastic constructions. One 
pflrty traced it to a lurking hatred for the dancing-girl; 
another discovered in it a crusade against music ; to some 
it appeared to be a graceless exposure of a small national 
•weakness ; to some others it was no better than a Quixotic 
attempt to curt* the irremediable Kven atUong friends but 
few realised that to <dlisoourage nautth was to demand 
purity in other I’espects, and to decline t(» employ the 
dnncing-girrs entertainment was to disapprove open 
impurity wherever found. When, therefore, a seemingly 
superfluous memorial to a distant government di's- 
closod a personal promise ‘'to do likewise,^’ enthusi¬ 
asm cooled down and elofjuenco was hushed in not a 
few cases. When, next, it gradually came out that to con¬ 
demn the nantch was to covenant for an earitest endeavour 
after purity m thought, spdi&cli and act, many more shrank 
from so lieavy a 'iemand. When, at a later stage, the prin¬ 
ciple that would proscribe poUuto<l pleasure was sought to 
be applied to public life, some of even those that had been 
the most forward to attack were also among the foremost 
to sound the retreat. But the anti-nautch movement would 
be a huge cry for a trifle—almost a 'much ado abou". 
nothing’—unless it presented itself as an inalienable part of 
a great problem, a particular aspect of an important prin¬ 
ciple, a concrete instance of a lofty, though seemingly new¬ 
born ideal. Its basis is not in fine maimers, but in good 
morals j its aim is not mere elegant breeding, but pure 
living, ff every one espousing this uiovemont lias not rea¬ 
lised this expectation, it is not the iuult of the principle. 
Many am called, but few are chosen. 

Among all the countries with which India would wish 
to comjieti* in morals and iu civilisation there is not one 
that accords to open, flagrant impunty such recognition 
as this country gives to the wait^ch-girL ^Becret vice ancl 
veneered inchastity are to be found all the world over ; hut 
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hiiniorality as a heroclitary and acknowledged profession, 
living in peace and amity with and amidst other avocations, 
for tided againsttlie attacks of time and change, and endowed 
with the privileges of social sanction, is peculiar to this 
land. By no other civilised people is the thin veil of 
music, as a profession, suffered so fully to cover (and for all 
social purposes so completely to atone for) the iniquity of a 
woman openly living a fast life.’' In the temple she has 
not only the free and ready admission of any othci* lay 
person, but, iu innumerable <*asos, a position next only lo 
that o£ the priest or the manager. JSo part of a town is too 
respectable for her residence; no circle of society, too 
high for her invitation. No festive occasion, however aus> 
piciouH, is completes without her presence: to receive a 
guest or to felicitate a friend, to honour a suporior or to 
<*elebrat0 a jubilee, to solemnise a wedding or to initiate 
a child into learning—aye, at times, to welcomo a spiritual 
head or to ])ara<Ie a religious reviver, her song is the 
Pmm of thankful joy, her dance the exhilaration of enthusi¬ 
asm. I’lie benediction on many a solemn occasion is of her 
(•banting ; the longevity of connubial life for many a hope¬ 
ful bride is secured through t>he tadismanic black beads *’ 
(if licr stringing. In religious processions hers i.s the lead, 
while the graceless priest with his unheeded jargon is exiled 
to a safe distance.* Pamino-strioken parents, albeit of 
high caste, may surrender to her care and profession the 
child that a foreigner, however pure and respectable, may 
not apply for. In times of ** legal ” difficulties she may 
(iount upon the support of even some of the titled leaders 
of society privately to plead with the crude, stickling judge 
1 o do a little wrong in order to do a great right. But how 
this has come io bo so, and why this is thus endured in a 
country otherwise jealous of female chastity, it is not very 

^ ♦ May" it be *t>a80ii^b\y hop^ that the days are wholly gone when the 
rarr}air>^s of tho eltte were lior * free conveyance,* and Ih© wives of tlm 
fashionable we''(' her ** honorary maids" ** 
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difficult to see. Of all the harmful consequenoea^of the 
caste system none would seem to be so injurious as its ten* 
dency to place merit and demerit on a level. Both made 
customary, virtue is not necessarily honoured with social 
credit and vice is not perforce branded with social discre¬ 
dit. Not what is ^ood but what is usual, is commendable ; 
likewise, not what is bad but what is nnnsqul, is condemn* 
able. 'llie national consfienco is, in many important 
matters, hide-bound with custom. IToiiee the ruthless 
sometimes savage, punishment of chance instances of secret 
vice, alongside of this disgusting indifference—nay, this 
culpable onoouragemeut giren socially througli the aare(c/i, 
and religiously through toraplo-service—to innumefable 
cases* of open shame!ossness. 

That these women have not always been thus patron¬ 
ised, is evident from ancient literature. They seem to 
have begun as virgins dedicated to the servico of religion- 
vestals that forgot the world in the thoughts of Heaven. 
They were consecrated to the Iiord; and to that age be¬ 
longs the terrible warning that to approach one of the class 
criminally was more sinful than thus to approach even one’s 
mother It is of that by-gone period those well-meaning 
friends of India really think who defend tlio modern nautcli - 
girl by unfairly coninaring her with the medieval nun ! But 
nothing is so frequently, though in most cases so imper¬ 
fectly, imitated as religion ; and the spontaneous self-lbr- 
getfnlness of the tirst generations became the forcoil 
asceticism of those wlio came after them. I'lie institution 
would appear to have been in a transitional stage—not 
perhaps a caste, but not without a deep touch of the world— 
at the time of Buddha ; who had an enthusiastic admirer 

* Tbo exeust munber ot tbese anfortraattttt vrom&n m Indts cannot bo 
naoertalned. Aooordinjf to the Constia of 1991 , fcboee followingf “ ualefliiito 
and disreputable ooenpatSons ” were returned as 1^2,981 } and actors, 
singers, dancers and their accompanists numbered t?O,990, VvohoMy, 
several appeared under the respectable heading ewf temple>«ervants. 

35 
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in Ambapali, who could vie with great lords in position 
and opulence. With that mighty emphasis laid upon 
pure life which distinguished Buddhism, the women of 
light song and dance necessarily went down in status. In 
the day of* the Chinese pilgrims the singer and the cour¬ 
tezan were compelled to reside outside the village-walls, 
along with tho fisherman and the scavenger.” Histoiy, 
however, ** seems* to indicate that she was not kept out 
long ; and as that wave of moral force which is associated 
with tho name of Buddha ebbed away, she could, by tho 
age of the dramas, regain through her charms and accom¬ 
plishments the social position no longer merited by hex’ 
character. As in course of centuries custom favoured by 
convenience fossilised every profession into a oaste^ 
that encyclopcedic organisation—the Hindu Society, wiih 
its roiuid-robin of castes—could accommodate profes¬ 
sional lowdness with a plea and a place, just as it fur¬ 
nished th(i px’ofessional thief with a guide-book and a 
presiding-genius. What comes by birth-right need not be 
t'anied by accomplishments ; and “ the genoi'al notion,” as 
the Census Commissioner observes, “ of the employment 
(at present) is that expressed in -one of the schedules from 
a town in the north as singing and enjoining sens^ial idea- 
surest'* Kiich have been tho high origin and tho low fall 
of a most unfortunate section of mother India's daughters ; 
who (in the words of Prof. Sir W. Mon.-Williams) were 
once ** patterns of piety and proprietyi” but are now 
** slaves to the licentious passions of the profligate.” Is uoi 
society bound to help them up to a pure course of life ? 
“ How is it,” asks that eminent temperance-preacher and 
great friend of India, the Bovd. T. Evans, that the temple 
Priests and sacred Brahmins do not step to the front to 
reform such a degrading abuse as this ?'* But the question 
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is really an appeal to the heart and the conscience of all 
cducatod India. 

Custom^ however hoary or wide-spread, though it may 
at times have a tempering effect, cannot make evil quite 
liarmlobs; and far from light is the penalty that India has, 
silently and almost uncouscionsly, been paying for suffer¬ 
ing this dark iniquity to live and thrive in her very bosom. 
Public recognition, by hiding the ugliness of a vice, makes 
it fashionable and thus costly. It sets up a competition 
whore repugnance should bo the only attitude. How 
prodigal in wealth and life tliis injurious indulgenco has 
b<*cn, scores of impoverished families and hundreds of 
frustrated hopes—countless instances of disappointed 
careers, wasted opportunities, neglected affections and 
squandered fortunes—can amply testify.—Further, the 
desire for repentance is generally proportionate to the 
social odium attaching to a sin. That would be a re- 
prf>ach to your mother; you only name me,” was the proud 
retort of a smart dancing-girl to a filthy epithet used by 
the voluptuous Sirajuddoula. What is labeled as a neces¬ 
sary profession by society, is rarely felt to be a degrading 
avocation ; and the consoling thought that one need not be 
better than is expected of one, easily satisfies the random 
compunction. That ** want-begotten rest ** which the poet 
mtes lower than the worst slavery, is the doom of the un¬ 
fortunate nursling of sin who is never led to feel that her 
tainted life marks her off as a moral leper. Thus the gate 
of repentance, open in Hcavon^s grace to the vilest sinner, 
is virtually closed by a custom-ridden community that 
thereby makes itself an abettor of impenitent guilt. How 
many a KUnehanamali that would repent and seek the 
ways of the Lord, is being thus lulled into suicidal security 
by a society that thoughtlessly cries Peace! Peace I ’’ 
when there is no peace!—Again, nothing can justify the 
pleasure ijurchased with another’s degradaUoli. Be the 
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fictitious tlieory 'wh&t it may, in real practice no woman is 
—no woman can by custom be—a musician in calling un¬ 
less she also be a 'public woman' by pi'ofession. It is her 
fallen condition that makes ber eligible for that occupu- 
tion. 7?ho8e trho hastily c;ompato her with the music- 
hall singer of the west, besides implying that two 
blacks make a white, decide the question on the ground 
of mere decency, forgetting that a * fast life ' is there an 
unacknowledged and incidental weakness, but here an 
avowed and necessary pre-requisite. If Manu is justified 
in charging with destruction of life him who cooks the 
meat or him who eats it no less than him who kills tho 
sheep, does not the guilt or the shame of tho dancing- 
girl's life fall to the account of those who accept her fallen 
condition as the pass-port to her profession as a singer or 
dancer ?—Moreover, music, that divine art which ‘‘ stoopetli 
so low as to soften brute beasts, yet mounteth as high as 
angels"—that inarticulate, unfathomable speech which 
leads us to the edge of the infinite mid lets us for a moment 
gaze into that"-—that food of love and incense of the soul, 
has been largely neglected and completely disroputed by 
its unholy association with opei| immorality. Times were 
when sagos did not decline to teach it and princesses did 
not disdain to learn it. Numerous instances could be cited 
of ladies of virtue and position acquiring and using this 
noble accomplishment. They felt no indigniiy, the public 
imputed no fi>aw, on that account.* But when society was 
unhinged by political disturbance and social deterioration, 
modesty retired, while impudence held the field undispute^l. 
With return of peace and enlightenment, mnsic should have 
been everywhere restored to its ancient prestige of an 
honourable accomplisbment. But force of association bas 

Mrs. BeMnt is iPSiKirted to lnwo observed reoei^tly: ** Husio has been 
ej^oluded (from the edixestioin of girUt) beoaiue of its elwmefal associataona 
-with tho nauteh girls. Your sons, if they want music, have to mix with 
the most shameful of ohainoters.** 
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faateiiad a tamitshod came to il; and so long as it is oon- 
clomnod to be the prerogative of the Circes and the Syrens of 
our society—and it must bo so till we ducliue to be charmed 
hy the murky music of a maudlin"--*it must be content to 
bo the }>ondmaid of iniquity—the stalking-horso for impunty 
to prey all the more securely.—JLiastly, sullying, degrading, 
debasing must be the effect upon all—home and neighbour* 
hood, wife and children, guests and friends—of an entertain' 
meat in which, pretending to no secrecy and rosorviug no 
modesty, she who, of all female kind, is the only one to take a 
hire for her * person^—she who baa forfeited the sweet name 
of sister— she who is nor maid, nor wife nor widow—she 
whoso heart is snares and nets'’ and whose house is 
the way to hell,” simulates a virtue she daily violates, or 
pleads for a pleasure she daily pollutes. 'I'o touch pitch 
and not bo tarred, is to try to repeal an eternal ethical law. 
The weighty words of the loariieiJ and venerable Dr. Dhaii- 
darkar will suffice : I have always been of the opinion 
that he who patronises dancing^girls dues not suflicienl ly 
hate the immoral life which they professedly lead, or value 
as highly as he ought to do female purity, which is the soil 
on which the noble qualities of women grow. The institution 
of nauich cannot but have a debasing effect on the morality 
of men and women. J shall not, without strong proof, bo- 
licvo in a man's being a faithful husband, if he takes delight 
in giving wa^/^ch-parties and attending them. 'J’o have a 
ufiutch at one's own house is to givt* an object-lesson in 
immorality to the boys and the girls in the family, especi¬ 
ally to the former. As long as nautch is fashionable among 
us and is freely indulged in, it is impossible that the 
morality of men should greatly improve, and our respect 
for women should increase," Wise words these that state 
the matter in a nutshell. With them, not inappropriately, 
may go Bishop Wolldon's thoughtful suggestion that ** the 
cause of morality m India would secun to make a definite 
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advance, if at the bog^inning of the new century the officials 
of government and tho leaders of society Avere to make 
known their desire that nctutchvs should not form part of 
any entertainment to which they.are invited.'' 

Not many words can profitably be given to the cpiestion, 
‘ what next when nautchci< are universally discouraged. 
It is not easy or safe to foretell tho direction likely to bo 
taken by the energies of a soeioty passing through a great 
tratiKition. To the strictly pnx*e the simple consideration, 
“ morals before art or jdeasure would be quite enougb ; 
but it is, jierhaps, too much to expect tho majority to be 
fully content Avith tlii^*. There must be a scuise oi Avaiit for 
a time, as the old order iffiangetli into the iiqav. Promis¬ 
cuous musical entertainments? barren of result in other 
t'ountrics. Avill grow obsolete. W hat with natural un¬ 
suitability to India and what with social discouragement, 
dance will lapse as a relic of the past. Weaned from its 
pi*esont low associations, music must become/ a commoner 
and more rospootable acciuiremont—a profession with some 
and an accomplishment with many; and all the g*cnaine 
pleasure to be derived from that noble art may, after a 
gonei’fition or two, be fully regained. Indian music, rich in 
devotional and unfortunately prfstty full in the amorous 
element, will have to be considerably iiiijiroA^ed on the 
purely social side. Social gatherings—not the current 
pietuj'o gn,lleries, but cordial, ooUArivial assemblies—will 
become fret|uenter and more useful and attractive, Avith the 
'>pread of education and of liberal ideas on “castes’’ and 
tJie “ position of Avomen.” Clubs—nut the present 'after¬ 
maths * of professional work, but resorts of learned ease 
and friendly communion—will be more populai* as interest 
and information about “ general subjects ” will grow. A 
dtixen other mothods of employing leisure in useful and 
umo(‘i‘nt Avnys will gradually suggest themselves, Avhen 
onl;y there js a firm resolution “not to drink jioison, jf 
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nectar bo uot within easy reach.”—As lo the particular 
community concerned j when deprived of the presti^ of 
music, its hope will be chiefly in two healthy chan^yes (1) 
tho allotment of toiiiple-service (of course, wholly for sacred 
purposes) as the reward only of chastity—married life be¬ 
ing no disqualification, and (2) the education and improve¬ 
ment of tho male members of the community—^now, mostly 
drones or parasites. No doubt, with many an unhappy 
w'Oman tho change will for a time be a '' vision of Mir^sa ” 
bridge, through which she will drop into the current below. 
But if the present wealth and influence of tho community 
be wisely utilised, the meed of immorality may be ha})pily 
changed into the price of salvation. A caste, chartered tc* 
a vicious life, will cease to be; aucl thnngli some poor sheep 
may <leplorably go astray, not a fow of the daughters n(>w 
deliberately prodigal will be restored to the longing bosom 
of the Bivino Mother, 

YI-Co NOLIJ S ION. 

That * born prince’ among the educated sons of India 
—that noble soul, the news of whoso translation to holi¬ 
er heights” has just been received in such * divine* des¬ 
pair’ by the whole nation—observed at the last Madras 
Social Conference that tho best test of the principles of 
social reform is to picture them to the mind as writ 
large” on the society and to realise what happy clianges 
are thus made, and what abiding good is thus wrought. 
Judged according to this wise canon, purity in personal^ 
domestic and social life juatifies itself as the very key-ston<j 
of moral health and national greatness. Trample on wo¬ 
man,” says a distinguished friend of thi.s caust*, and you 
trample on your own moral nature. Respect woman, care for 
her, work for her, give her knightly shelter and protection, 
and you shall find the loftier emotions gainiog away in your 
heart, and touching your life to finer issues.” “ Whether you 
be young or old, think, I pray you, of the* holy names of 
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Fistet, (daughtof) wiffe and mother ; think of all the holj 
influences which stream forth upon an evil world from the 
relations which those sacred names represent, and resolve, 
one and all, that under no sky from which the sun shines 
down shall those names have a holier, tenderer meaning 
than in this fair land/’ 

Nor need this stirring appeal oome amiss to those with 
rich traditions and noble examples of purity in the past. 
The crowning feature of our national hero was that ho never 
sent but one arrow and never loved bui one woman—tht* 
Kohtiioor of heir kind« Our national type of truthfulness 
preferred gifting away an empire to plucking the rose 
from a maiden brow. Our national model of devotion 
made purity the basis of piety by finding a mother 
in ovory “ stranger woman/* Tho greatest of our 
epics tells man to look upon his neighbour’s 
wifo as on her that gave liim life/* Tho oldest of 
our bridal hymns retjuiroR the couple being wedded to pray 
jointly ''may all the gods that live above blend our hearts 
in love! ” Tho highest ideal of chivalry in India made the 
'knight' the rakhihund*hhai^tho bracelet-wearing bro¬ 
ther—of the ‘ lady/ An ancient Indian conception of the 
Deity is that of * half-man and half^woman,* the harmoniser 
of the sexes. A hoary precept o^ purity in our literature 
exhorts every person to honour the body and to keep it 
pure, for it is tho abode of the spirit. May the sanctity of 
that Indian sage abide in us, who, when a celestial nymph 
visited his hermitage, employed her wiles to disturb his 
penances, and immodestly laid bare some 'mysterious 
charms,* exclaimed in childlike innocence, “ would that one 
could have a mother of this beauty! ” 'Hie grace of the 
All-Holy be with us all! 
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APPENDIX. 

[SpiflcmKN PLSDaiss.] 

A. For Adults, 

With the help of <Tod, I pledge mjsolf to keep the 
following covenant:— 

I. 1 will not attend any gathorings where nautches aro pre<* 
eciit, or invite them myself, or do anything else that tends to en< 
courugo them. 

J I will not tise impure language, or tell coarse jests, or sing 
indecent songs, or indulge in listeniug to suuh language, songs or 
.lests. 

J. I will not indulge in witnessing iudooont pictures, paintings, 
or scones. 

1. 1 will not converse or road, for the sake of impure pleasure, 

about subjects that ai'e calculated to suggest impure thoughts, and 
will try iny best not to ontcrtaia any such thoughts, 

r>. 1 will be chaste in body and will endeavour my best to bo 

chaste in mind, as well as to promote the cause of purity in gouerul. 

3. For boys* • 

In order to proservo my own personal purity and to 
encourage it in others, as being ono important feature of a 
sound character, 1 promise, with trust in God’s help and 
guidance, to try my very best’— 

(1) To cultivate such habits as will help purity in thought, 
speech and aution; 

(:!) To abstain, while showing obedionco to the wishes of my 
father (or guardian), from such engagements as are like¬ 
ly to bo harmful to personal purity ; and 

(1) To persuade my friends and school-mates to do likewise* 


30 
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XI.—Widow Re-marriagre. 

By Kau Bahadur Wamankao Madhav Koluatkvr, 
District and Sessions Jmlge, Satigor. 

A study of t|ie earlier part of the G-reok and Hoinaii 
histories loads one to the conclusion that like India other 
Aryan peoples too were onco ruled by priests. India differs 
from Greece and Koine in the fact that hero theocracy has 
n>aintained its ground to the present times, while there it 
was followed by the rule of heroes, aristocracy ajid 
democracy. The continuance of theocracy in India 
must be admitted on all hands to bo the source of 
its strength as well as of its weakness, as will be 
apparent from the fact that the Hindus have to this day 
preserved their distinct nationality, while their brother na¬ 
tions survive only in history. The same turn of mind that 
has perpetuated evil customs in all their nudity has also 
protected the Hindu simplicity of manners in all its love¬ 
liness from the i^^tliless hand oF time. 

'Phe grip of religion on popular mind is naturally very 
tight as compared with the hold that mundane institutions 
generally have. Religion, with its compli(‘ated apparatus 
of heaven, hell, i>urgatory> blessings, curses, holds out pro¬ 
mises of eternal happiness as a reward for obedience to its 
laws and threatens perpetual condemnation for thoir vio¬ 
lation. Any description of pleasure that may follow from 
a violation of its commands is limited in intensity as well 
as duration, Avhile the penalty entailed is infinitely harder 
and more enduring* 

In India, religion, not content with unlimited control 
over spiritual concerns, gradually wormed itself into the 
details of daily life, however trifling and however removed 
from the generally accepted idea of I'eligion. In extending 
its dominion it insensibly increased in power. A departure, 
nevt^r so slight, from the rules of every day life as ohsuj’ved 
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by the Hindus cam© to b© looked upon a sacrilogf© 
and as a conaequcnco, to entail the penalty of excommuni¬ 
cation. None can lay any claim to the name of a Hindu 
unless he endorses every practice sanctioned by the priest¬ 
ly class. Fjither a person must be a Hindu all over, or ho 
cannot bo a Hindu at all. 

The Vedas troubled thcmselv'es only about particular 
religious performances like sacrifici‘s, 'riu* Smritis eximul- 
(‘d their con<[uests and brought purely temporal things like 
apprenticeship, marriage, succession, adt)ption and the cri¬ 
minal law within the pale of rehgion; and its example was 
imitated by the Purans in th€i work of extending the domi¬ 
nion of religion to regions which were not its legitimate 
objects. How far this extending process would have car¬ 
ried its operations had it beem allowed to go its own way, 
it is idle to speculate. But it is amusing to note the fetters 
with which religion thought fit to bind the apparently trifiing 
routine of life. The obsequious coremoiiiej^t hat have to bo 
performed before the tlead are allowed to bo burnt are an 
instance in point. A son tnust, after the <leath of his fath<‘r, 
part with his mustachios, and the shaving busim‘ss has to 
keep time with incantations uttered by a priest. The ad¬ 
justment of the i>ile of wood that is to consume the dead is 
accompanied by appropriate incantations. Kvon acts i<» 
which no ingenuity can attach the semblance of religious 
siginficance have their own roHgiou** appurtenaucos. 
On cremation grounds as near mai’riage altars, on death¬ 
beds as on fiymenal beds, in dinner parties as on fast 
days there is only one iilea present to the mind of u Hindu, 
one idea alone yuns through acts performed by him ; 
and that all-engrossing idea is one of religion. 

Fiction actively aids religion in its conquests. Com¬ 
paratively recent works in order to edaim tlie respect 
generally yielded to antiquity, are palmed off on 
the credulous reader a*^ of as aiu'ieut dates as the 
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y^afi tliiewselv^.^ ik0 TiddaB are referred back 

to a fabaloael^ old pevied* Hr. B. 0* Tdak bas, in a 
eckoiarly on tbe aotiiq^fty of tbe Yodas^ clearly 

ghown tbat tbe graater pavt of tlie Vtedag was written only 
abont 4)000 yaa^s ago, which on tlie very 

face of them appear to be mach ipore recent are devoutly 
believed hy all 4rthod«xa Hiadoa to be reminiacences of the 
Ycdaa^ Works / on mathematics which evidently 

composed after Hie Greek invasion are credhbd with being 
emcunations frorti Brahma* JBiVen works Of a couple of 
decades back are said to have been fathered on the famous 
Vyas with something like indecent haste. How far Vyas 
and others to whom these later works are imputed will like 
the several acts of filiation and what welcome the impostors 
will meet at their hands it is diiHcult to imagine. But it is 
l>6yond reasonable doubt that though in an age in which 
the mist of ages of superstition is being dispiolled by the 
searching light <^historioal investigation they are not like¬ 
ly to find any cr^enoe, still they have done incalculable 
mischief by tightening the fetters with which superstitious 
India was manacle<l. The fact that groat rulers like 
Shivaji who were in their time only great heroes have 
within the short period of a couple of centuries risen to the 
dignity of demigods illustrates the same credulous tend^ 
ency. The result has been that antiquity which, in other 
t*ountries, would be at be^st but extremely suspicious 
evidence, is in India conclusive proof of the desirability 
of a custom. 

This process of extending the domain of relig^'on, once 
understood» easily explains the subordiniite position which 
has boon assigned to Indian women. ^J'hey were prevented 
by the physical irregularity of tbeir lives from taking part 
in sacrificial performances which, in some not rare cases, 
extended over inconveniently long periods, and thus 
gradually lost the importance which they once enjoyed in 
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the times of Gat^ an^ At^yi, maoh aia the llr»inriioiPii!iJ|A 
merchant classes lest theii^ ocenpatloits hehiif Ineofislaleiit 
with an unimpedeii participatioa in religtnas oeremoniss. 
That these latter too once shared high pririleigfes with the 
priestly class i^ home out hy the history of Yiswamitm 
and by traces being found in the Vedas of a time when 
warriors could gi>m lessons in religions matters to priests 
without sf'andalising them, ^ 

That a widow had the right of remarrying is placed 
beyond the shadow of a doubt by several Hmritis which 
have been already explained with remarkable lucidity by 
Pandit Ishwar Chandra Yidyasagar, Vishnu Shastri l*andit 
and Mr. Justice Kanade, The most important ot them are 
the works of Manu, Narada and Parasara, Wliateyer legal 
force wo may attach to the several texts, we cannot escape 
the conclusion to which they point—that the custom of 
widow marriage was once in vogue in India. The ancient 
Indian law on the subject was, if anythii^, more liboral in 
its provisions than the modern Klnglish J^. Of course in 
the progress of time, as tKo extension of the range of 
religion began to contract ou the liberty enjoyed by women, 
the above texts began to be tortured out of their natural 
signitioance by ingenious interpreters to fit in with a state 
of society that had of late come into beings This method 
being deemed of doubtfui utility in cases of serious contro¬ 
versies, was later on given up in favour pf the crea¬ 
tion of new texts to be fathered ou some ancient sage or 
other- This point in tho history of the movement is 
represented by the Puranic period when the leaders of 
the Brahmanic community bogaiii to marshal Uieir 
forces against the advocates of Buddha’s religion which, 
from an insignificant sect, had been growing to gigantic 
proportions and which threatened at no distant date to 
swallow it up unless active steps were taken to represent 
the Brahmanic religion in tempting colours. To this period 
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tlio g-j'oat- Intlian opirs belong. Even in the PiiraiiHj howovor, 
trfieos of llie custom of remarriage arc found. 

The firwt uii the list is the romarria.go of Ulupi, the 
widowed dauglder of a patriarch of the Naga tribe, who 
on the death of lior first husband was given in marriage by 
lier father to the famous Arjun, the hero of the Mahablia- 
rat story* Ulupi in so many distinct words, is described to 
have bi^come one of Arjun^s many wives, the son shc' bore 
to him is emphatically described U> be Ins Iogitiitiat(‘-borii 
son, and not one of the inferior sorts of sons. Th(‘ entire 
narrative in the Mahabliarat, and still more empliaticnily 
JaimiiiiV continuation corroborates this assertion. 


“ The second illustration is from the story of Xala and 
Damayaiiti. The latter pi’iTicess, after having been aban¬ 
doned by lier husband in the forest, found lier way after 
much suffering to her father’s house. Wliilo there, she 
bided in hope for some time, but could get no news of her 


absent lord. Thc^ujjon, with the consent of Jun* mother 
she' contrived a plan for finding out her long-lost Nala. 


She secured the services of a learned Bfaliman to advt'rtise^ 


to all the neighbouring princes that she was going to have 
a si'fond Swayamvara and make a second choice of a husband 
for herself in consequonee of tlie diftdi/ppoarance and proba¬ 
ble death of Nala, her first husband. This Brahman carried 
his message to the Court of the King of Ayodliya, with 
whom Nala had sought shelter in the disguise of an obscure 
cliarioteor. The king of Ayodhya, on hearing this news 
prepared to go to the Sway am vara and Nala drove the 
chariot for him with extraordinary speed, the secret of which 
was known to him only* ’fhis display of skill and certain 
other cirenmstanres lt*d to his subsequent recognition, 
•whereujxnt all idea of the second marriage was given up. 
TIiikS sttu'y lias its importance, for it shows the received 
opinion among the people of the day, to whom sut'h an in¬ 
vitation did not appear in any heinous light, did not appear 
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more extraonliiiai’y than the iiivitiitioii to tiio first marriage, 
niiat a woman like Damayanti, so I’onownotl for her devo¬ 
tion to her husband, should with the consent of her parents, 
try to <liseover tho whereabouts of her lost husband by this 
stratagem, at once shows tlial reinarriag<* did not strike 
people in those times as an abomination, but as an ordinary 
commonplace thing. 

The third illustration is from Padma Parana, tlie 
story of till* unfortunate daughter of the King of Bentirt’s 
who was married no less than twenty times, it b(‘ing her 
peculiar misfortune that as soon as the marriage rites were 
all performed, the husband so married died, but though 
this liappened over and over ag^iu, tho father, with (he 
consent of the sage llrahuiatis of liis Court, solemnly gave 
her in marriage as often as siie became a widow. TJk* ein- 
phatie words used in the text preclude the su]>position con¬ 
tended for by sonic disputants, tlnd the '^ovcral husbands 
wer(‘ removed by death before, *ind not after the binding 
marriage rites had boon celebrated.^’* 

Soon after this followed the celebrated expulsion of 
fhe Buddhists from India. One td’ the im]>rcssioiiK thaf llie 
Hiiddha’s religion left back was the further curtailineut'- ol 
the liberty of women. ^I’o this pcrioil is relegated the birth 
el the odious custom of disfigurement of widows in imita¬ 
tion of a similar custom ot the Buddhistle ascetics. t>iice it 
obtained a vogue, marriage of willows was rendered prac¬ 
tically impossible. 

Along with tho iiitroduetion ot enforced widowhood 
there was springing up a hateful custom, u , that of infant 
mans'age, which was in the end to prove its worst enemy. 
The two customs thus brouglit together by a mere 
accident were diametrically opposed to each other. 
An infant widow is a pitiful result of their combined 
action, and in her turn, is wreaking a just vengeance 

* Qnoio<J fiom Mr, Kaiiatlr’s Ebsa^ 
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uu thorn by roprodonting tlio evil conaeiiuonces of each 
ill their exaggerated form. A widowed infaut has 
boon the first to attract the sympathies of an advocate of 
late fharriages as sjie has boon the fii'st to enlist the sym¬ 
pathies of all pionoi&rs of widow marriage. This young anil 
at tho same time widowed creature is a favorite both with 
»tho reformers and the anti-reformers, and paradoxical 
though it may ap|)oar, nothing would please both the 
parties so muqh as a complete annihilation of her. 

The reasons why, after being osfcablishcil as a sacred 
custom enjoying the privileges attending tho idea of its 
sacerdotal birth, enforced widowhood continued in full swing 
for a period of nearly two thousand years are not far to 
seek. Koligious institutions are, as a rule, not so fragile of 
frame as other institutions. {Systems based on temporal 
grounds can bo discontinued at pleasure when no justilica- 
tioii remains for their continuance. Obedionco to Government 
legislation can be enforced only so long as obvious blessings 
6ow from it. It is true, as observed by an acute thinker^ 
that a change in law never anticipates a change in popular 
sentiment. But it is eipially true that it is never long in 
following it. 'i^'ho code of Manu, on the other hand, has 
been the law of the Hindus for a.period of nearly two 
tliousand years, and a oonstruction or its texts inconsistent 
with their obvious meaning is to this day scarcely admitted 
except by a side wind. The rigidity of Hindu sacred law 
thus made a disturbance in the Hindu social structure every 
eornor of which ^reatl)ed of noUiing but religion, possible 
only by revolution. Tho ministei* and judges of Hindu 
kings were thomsolves priests, meu of high principles and 
ligid morality and well versed hi ancient lore if you please 
but incompetent for that very reason to the task of intro¬ 
ducing u benefloial reform, where necessary, and incapabe 
of understanding that widows in the full bloom of their youth 
could Ik in any need of a socoud maTriago. A revolutiou 
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ill the veiig'ioua ideas of tlie nation was a condition prece¬ 
dent to the introduction ol* sahitaiy reforms. But such a 
revolution was liy no means <K‘sirabh* or possible. It was 
imi>osaiblo b«*c*ause, during the process of dcwelopmonl^^rorn 
the rude nraterial of universal pantheism to the hig'hly 
shbtle doctrine of absolute idealism, the IHudu religion had 
gathered on its way doelnneaof ainiscellanoous wort and re- i 
strained them with a tirm grasp. It was not possible for any 
foieign religion, in eorapetitien with the indigenous product 
of* India to jireseut an t xterior subtle enough to mystify, 
tempting enough to win, imposing miough to awi' or gross 
enough to strike. The Hindu religion was itself calculatud 
to humble the king in his palaci^ solace ttie fieasant in his 
liovel, ami satisfy the jihilosopher in his study. 

'Die tendency of the Maya doctrine winch came into 
fashion after the expulsion of the l^Holdlusts was to confinn 
leaders ol the Hindu community in their inditToremoe to¬ 
wards women, e^ipoctally towards widows, bv making the 
world, widows includcil, an unreal one. H'his philosophi¬ 
cal sidiool maintained a stoic indifterenco of feeling to its 
disciples anil cut the (lordioii knot of the origin i>f ovil 
by imputing uni'cality to wot Idly pJoasnrc'^ as well ns 
worldly pains. 'J’he doctrine ot fatalism toe, wjiicli ha<l ob¬ 
tained a vogue among the Hindus nuuled to benumb their 
feelinos and introduce among them a reckless intlilTerimce 
by teacliing that all misery was inevitable, ’^riiough the 
subject of free will and necessity i"- doomed to remain a 
vexed qucBtion to the end ot tindr, it is as plain as dayligbt 
that the prevalence of the doctrine of fatalism has intro- 
dui^ed. an unhealthy tom* of fliinking among those who 
hold it. 

Foreign travel vdiich always creates a respect for 
foieign customs through a sympathetic observation of thorn 
and thus acta as a check on the tendency of the customs ol 
a country to stagnate, was not open to Hindus. The 
. :I7 
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])riGRts were wise enougli to anticipate tlie innovations that 
would follow in the train of foreign travel, and accordingly 
forbade it on pain of doing penance. 

lilahynicdan coiKjuest, instead of fainiliariaing the 
nalives with foreign customs, only contributed materially 
to prejudice them against their conquerors, f ter it, tlie 
natives were solely o(*cnpied by the thought of their politi¬ 
cal reg'^neration and indetinitely postponed their social 
progress, Kven had the eomjutu’ors Ijetui luoro synipatlietic 
in th(*ir treatnienl, it is niori‘ than doubtful if they would 
have impresseil the I'oiupK'red with a favourable opinion of 
their eusioms, as tin* hittiM* were' really flndr superiors in 
social matters. ImhsHl, it is susp(‘cted by some writen* 
that many evil customs among the Hindus like the system 
fd Ranfa and ('ui'l^y marriage owi* their origin tf> Mahome- 
tlans. It was reservi'd for Knglish conquerors alone to pre¬ 
sent a set of maniUM’s at onC(‘ forcu'gn and civilized. 

^PIh* pit of ignorance into which women fell after their 
tlegradation is also one of the ]>ot(*nt reasons why their 
male jiartiiei's who stro\e to rise siqierior to thc3 existing 
state ol society wen* often lield in ch(*ck in their upward 
niarcli. 'I^his was as it shonbl bo. This is the fate ot 
ev(‘ry nation in which one class, after obtaining th(‘mastery 
over another equally numerons^class, tries to crush it to thi^ 
dust. The grim reality ot this ]>roposition has b(‘en alas I 
loo often proved in the history of widow marriage- The 
famous Rajput prince, da^'asiuha II <if Jaipur attempted to 
introdn<*e widow marriage in his kingdom, and his efforts 
would have been crowned with success but for his own 
w'idowed mother wlio inoc*kingly insisted on her ^ own 
marriage taking place before that of any of her widowed 
subjects. Strange phonnmenon ! A widow actively inter¬ 
fering w'ith the liberation of her own class ! The story ol 
the celebrated Alaratha chifd*, IhiraslinramBhau’s daughter 
illustrates the same truth. “ He had a young daughter 
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and Dar^jibai, w(‘ believe, was lier name. 81io was given 
in luurriHgc at a very tender A’^arying* in different 

aeeounts t'roin live to nine yeai’s old, lo a section of tli0 4 Joshi 
family, 'i’lio young bridegrooiri died of smnll-jiox fever, 
v\}ii]e yet the marriage foMivitit‘» were not over. The 
bra\ e old father was so moved by thi^ eahnintous terinina- 
tiou of In'- fond Imnes to m'u his daughter bh^ssed, that he 
w'rote to the Peishwa at Pi'onn, tendering his re'-ignation of 
his coininaml of the aimiN, and exnressiug a determination 
to retire from the world. The Pen-hwa's durbar, who knew 
tin value' of the man, and felt Avith him in his sufferings, 
assured him that he need not de-^|»jiii*, for they wouhl try to 
find a reriu'dy bir his irremediable sorrow. The SJiuukara- 
charya of the time was ilien reb'rred to, and liis kind offii-es 
w'ert* ])rayed for by tho mt'ii in power. 'Pho oI<l man liud 
some grudge against tho Hhau, and lie answei'cd tliat he 
would liave nothing to advi'^e in the way of giving comfort 
to a man who was ►orse than a ifftrrtn. 'Pin* fVishwa’s 
»lurbar, theri'lore, v\rote to tho Jlenares Pandits, (hi‘ Pan¬ 
dit'' of the Poona Court Jiaving ''how n a ]>erverse tUsposi- 
tion. 'Plieso Penares Pundits sent a lellt'r of asst nt signed 
l>y many liuiitlred.perfaons, in whuli, nnived by the extreme 
infancy of the bi'idt', and alsti by tJie consnleratioii that the 
eaufeo ol J:(ra]iman supit'inaey wtmld b<‘ yreatl^ cheeked by 
the withuraAval of Bhae from public allair*', they found out 
that the Shaslra-'s favoured tht' rt'marnage of irirN bKe 
Durgabai, widowed in iiifauey. Onreeeijd of tlii'^ letter ot 
the Henan'S Pamlit*', tho ShanUava< harya ol the day 
Ihtmght it wise t<j yield, and the Poona Pandits were about 
to follow' .suit, for noiu' dared lo liint a threat against the 
hon of the Deccan, as he was called. 'Pho astute Pandit;^, 
however, waited on l^^rsJlur^lm Pant Hliau*'' wife', and 
through her they gained their obje< t. 'I'he mothi'r expressed 
her readinesN to bear Avith lier dauglitei's bcreaveinenl, 
rather than see a new innovation introduced. Parslmram 
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Pant Bhau was mucli surprised at this resolution and yielil- 
ed the point to tho PaivBts, deolarinj^ that ho insisted upon 
it solely with a view to console his wife, and if sht^ wished 
for no consolation, he had nothing more to say.” * 

In Bengal the widow marriago movement was iiiaugu- 
ratf'd by the late venerable Pandit Ishvvar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar who may be termed the great apostle of the cause. 

In an able "^ork: on remarriage which he wrote in 1854, 
nf>i content with proving its desirability on grounds of 
justice and convenience, Jie niaintHiin‘d that it was not pro¬ 
hibited by the Vidas, but that on tho contrary it was posi¬ 
tively countenanced by tln*iii. lie went on to show that 
those texts in theSmiritis which militated against the 
VkIIc texts must yield the jireferonce to them as being 
more recent in date, '^Phis book was written in Benu'ali 
and therefore was iiitelligibh' to all. Bis principal oppo- 
ipjnt, the tlicu liosb grumruariau in Ifongal wrote bis rejoind¬ 
ers in JSanskiit in accordance witli the tradition of 
Sanskrit scholars, vvliicli were therefore^ quite (J-roek and 
Latin to thi* masses. Later <ai Pimdit ishwar Chandra 
translated Ins work into English with a view to create in 
torest in the subject in his English readew. 

Once mooted, this question soon attracted public atten¬ 
tion and rapidly grew in importance. Several meetings 
wore liold to discuss the subject in all its bearings. Many 
scholars from Bengal cvpressetl yiows contrary to those* 
held by the Pantlit. (Jovemment o msalted the Pandits of 
Benares on this point and they returned a verdict in favour 
of remarriage. The agitation Jed at last to the passing of 
Act XV of 1850 which legitimatised the issue of remsu'ried 
widows. * 

After removing the leg’al bar to the legitimacy of the 
offspring of remarried couples, the Pandit next turned his 
attention to giving the subject a practical turn. 

Quoted from Mr. Riumde’a Kaaay. 
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The first widow man'iage c^elobrated by him took 
place in Calcutta on tho 7th December 1865. This created 
a ^eat sensation in the Hindu coinrannity. He was 
oommunicatod liiinsoli*, and the same penalty was threatened 
upon all who joined him. tVllhoug’h lio was deserted 
by his f’rioiids and countryiiif'ii, hw drrnly adhered to his 
plans. Ho sucoeodotl in causing* a uuiuber of widow nmr- 
I’iag^es to be soloniiiized. He became heavily involveil in 
debt on account o£ the expoiiscs coimcfU‘d with tlush, but 
refused to accept any pecuniary assi.stiinei* ir(*in others. 
He chose a widow as the bride of his son.” ^ 

^JVacing* back the lime when the attention ol the 
Mahratta Brahmans was first directed to this sub^eef after 
tho British conquest, we come to a pamphlet en veiiniiTiage 
written in 18J17. It was the fruit of the joint authorship 
of a Tehig'u Brahman and a resident of Uatnagiri. It was 
published ill Bombay and many I'diVonrabU* and adverse enti- 
cisms appeared in the Mumbai T>arpaHf a weekly^ pajier 
ol* that time. On this another lMH>k was written, but it was 
not printed, thoug’li copies of it were» privately circnlatctl 
among* Shastris. 'riic language of the book loatls one to 
conclude tliat it was written by an old Saslitri. Tho name 
of the author is not given. Xt appears to hn\e bt*en sent 
thc^ author to a wealthy and influential frumd who, in 
his published it. '^I'his book relers, among other 

things,'V to the stories of Parshuraiii Bhau’s widowed 
daughter, and tlius coufirms the facts whieJi Mr. Hanadc 
gathered fis?m au indepenUont source, /rim Jtov. Baba 
Ba.dizianji also’ wrote two works t>rt remarriage—“ the 
Hutumba Sudharana/’ and “ tho Yamunaparyataua.” 

Thus in the Deccan books on the anbjeot appeared 
even prior to Pandit Ishwar Chandra’s work. But this re¬ 
form was far from being iustautly carried into practice. 
'Phe remarriages that wore celebrated after this wordy war- 


* Queaed from ** Noted ludiaacui.** 
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fai’c and bf'forc ihc iiiovoruent was taken iiji by Vishiin 
Saslitri werei few and fur between. lia^Iiunatli Jaimrdan, 
a (laiid JJraliiniu by easto and a t’lerk in tlie rnnnieipal ofliee 
at Atimedabad married a widow, Obiinabai by name, at 
Muona al)oiit tlie year 185d, '^I’he bridegroom had his first 
wife living' at tlie tiiJU" <d the remarriage, and consetiuent- 
ly his remarriage was not hailed by tlie reformers with any¬ 
thing b>ce enthusiasm. 'IMk* second remarriage took jdaCe 
thirteidi year.s after the Mrst. 'riie briile wa.s a (iiijratlii 
lady named Diwali Hai. 'J'he very next year, Xarayen Ja- 
gaiinath Jihido, a JNlahratta Urahman and an ancient {deader 
at Poona, ijiarri<,‘d his wile’s widowed sister at JhiiidiM near 
Bombay. All these remarriages were celebrated privately 
amd weri‘ not I’-ruitful as in Bengal of any ]n*aetH‘ai con.se- 
({iienees. M’liih may bo lu'counted for partly by the fact 
that education of the masses in the Ooecau had conunonced 
later than in Ih ugal. 

'J’he Widow Ma rriage-.Vssociatioii was started at Bomhay 
111 tlie > ear 1 80(). Many I'ducated natives enlisted them¬ 
selves U'' its members. It hail for its Chairman 11. 11. the 
t'hiid of Jamkliind and for its \"ice-Chairmaii H. 11. 
Kaehuiuitli Rao of Vinchur, Vishnu Sliastri Pandit acted 
as Secretary, Bal Mangesli Wagl(‘, K.T. 'IVlang, M. C, 
Ranade, daiiardan SaUhaVam Cadgil, (lopal llao Jlari Desb- 
nmkh, Haluji Pandurang, ^^liaiit .1 Uiin ^ 

Parmanantl, B. 11. Bhagvat, A. V. Kathavate were some ot 
Its members. In antagonism to this association rhe ortho¬ 
dox party set uj>. an assoeiation, the Hindu Dharina Vya- 
V asthapakaMandali, with the active co-operation of Vithoba 
*\iina Daftardar and Nilkanth Hao Joshi. It liold its meet¬ 
ings at Thakor I > war. ’’rhe wordy strife of those associa¬ 
tions lasted for three years. 

The widow marriage nK>\ emeiit had need ol a champion 
like Ishwur Chaudra Vidyasagar who should combine in 
Ills person sound bcholarship, an intellect capable of utider-^ 
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Btaudiilii'' anti Ijarrnoin’siiijy the i<t*veral disfiordant texts iu 
the Sinritis, an eloquence })owerfid otioujyfli t<> move the 
masses and an lionosty of puvpost' which ntwer shrank 
fruin eonseqiieuros, in short, one wdio sliould possess both 
tlie heOid to plan and the hand to execute- ^riiis elifttnpit>n 
the rcforni party found at la-t in the «*elebrat(‘d V'isbnu 
Siishtvi Pandit. As for nniny days the eaiis<‘ c>f widow 
tJIrria^e was all but iilentified with his natne, it would not 
be amiss to y:i\o a brief a.ee<rml of ln« life an<l doiiifys. Curi¬ 
ously onoiipfh, the broad lacls of his life eoineitle with those* 
<»f }\i»ndit Ishwar (‘handra. ^\fti‘r beiiiiif e<lucated aceordinjjf 
to the old system. Jit* learnt Mnsrbs^h in tin* (!overnnK*iit 
ScJiool tit I'oona. When he lt‘ft s<dioob In* eiitert 1 (Jovern- 
uioiit serv'ico, hut was m)oii obliy:ed to tlirow it np. l!(* 
then became tin* Kditor of the !?{<{/( /^rakanh, an linlian 
paper, IJt* had an infiinait* knowledge of Sanskrit, Kn<^lisli 
and JSfarathi. ^i'he widow marriage inovennuit ajipears to 
have early attracted Ids notice. Jle translated Pandit Jsli- 
war Chandra’s work on tin* .subject into Alaratld, and 
tried to .sow tin* seed of r(*fortu bioudcast bv wrilinsr 
able essays in his ])a]i(*i*. This did not fail to elicit 
adverst* criticism from his opjioiients, wdio were old Sha«— 
tris well v<*rsed in Sanskrit loi*<‘. M’o <*ari*y the iliseus.sion 
t.o successful termination Vishnu Sliastri had ncetl cif all 
his resource's. IJe wa^ ('epial to the oecasion. Jle 
liBil to rea<l a v'ariety of Sanskrit w'orks in ordt'r to face 
his opponent.s. Qui'stion.s about tin* (tofrn of the re¬ 
married widow, the jicr.son who was to j^ivo ^ler away 
in niarriapr<*, ainl about iiilieritanee were readily put 
to him by his opponents or by interi'.sted lock<'rs-on 
and were as readily aiisweri'd by him in his (dofjucnt and 
convincing manner. Alor<*ov(*r he was not .sparing^ in 
usiii^ his eh>eutiouiLT‘y p<»wc‘r,s for the eans(*. lie was just¬ 
ly reputed to lu* one of the best, if not the best firator f»f 
his time. The subjc(‘t lent an additional charm to his 
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t'loquence. Flo lo*5t iu> opportunity of delivoriiifi^ lecturoK 
and thus rnakiiij^ the sulijoct popular in provincial towns, 
thoug“h a vaHety of business detained hira in Borabay of- 
toner tlian lie wislied- Me made several speeches at Nasik 
which was then, as it still is, a city of scholars and priests. 
Lectures were I'dllowo*! by disputes. Placards Signed by 
Vishnu Shastri and inviting discussion were to be i^^een in 
all the principal streets of large towns. The defiUht 
I'hallenge was accepted by the celebrated Vithiolt?^’ Anna 
llaftarUar who \vas at once a great scholar and great 
poet, ito came tn Pcjona in 1808 and expressed his desire 
that the controversy should lake ])lace in that city. Vishnu 
Shastri ass<*nt<ui to tlu^ jiroposal, and came to Poona witli 
bis frimids. Jbit the enntro\ did not come oif as expect¬ 

ed. WJiile the terms on which the controversy was to take 
place were being settled to the satisfaction of both parties, 
Vithoba Anna eommonced a scries of lectures against re- 
marriage in the Pachha^mrkar^s wada, liiidhwar. Vishnu 
Shastri was not invited to the meetings that were held there. 
Seeing the oppositii parly busy with arousing pojmlar 
opinion in their favour, he t'oinim'iiced a similar scries of 
lectures al Sonin Bapn Maude’s Fionso in the Narayen Petb. 
Il(‘refuttsl in his lectures those v^ry arguments which had 
been advanced by the Daftardar in his lectures, and 
summaries of wliicli \ven‘ biong piil»lishe<l as soon UvS tlney 
were ileli\ercd. n’he i.o\eUy of the sobjert and his 
claims ^>n popular sympathy raised public exoitotnent 
to the Jiighc‘st pitch. A little incident may serve a^ 
well as another to show what absorbing interest the 
subj<‘<*fc had created. On the first day of Vishnu Shasfcri's 
series of lectures, the audience was not large owing to no 
picvions intimation having been tiiven to tho public. But 
on tile very next day tlio crowd literally cramtnod the place 
of mei'Hng. The meetingawfns accordingly adjourned (?) from 
the principal hall to the courtyard. The yard was not in 
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propel'order, and tlie‘^ervar^ts were Ind tr> fiweop it clean 
and to spread earptds An eminent friend of Vislinn 
Sliastri who had aceompanied him f'Om Ihnnbaj', impatient 
of delay, eoiniiieneed the swcepinjyf operation liiniself. 
Bajidu Aana Kamnle, who nas hini^'clf no mean scholar and 
who wan present on the occa''ion, e\pre«ssed his satis¬ 
faction with the jnnvt('rly wa v in hieh Vishnu 8hnstri 
'lufcndlcd Ins sul)jcct, nitlihis erudition and with the Ineidity 
with whicli he made lii*, meanmi)* plain. 

Ho tar everytlunfjf went'HI very well. Jhit the reaJIy 
arduous la'-k still remaim'd to he aec 'inplis led—that of 
breaking Ihrcaij^h tlie barriers of <m'^toin. 'riie reform party 
had hail more than onou^di i>f tlis])ntes and were tired of 
them. A hero was lequiriMl wlio would break the ie<' by 
marryint'’ a widow and f.u*e the <jpprobriixin that always 
attaclu's to inno\ation, ni a wor«J, wlio would transfer the 
ijuostion Irom specul.ition to l■<'nl^t3^ '^Pliere were not many 
perV'CteiJi anione* th<' ioreniosf reformers who w'ei e unfortu¬ 
nately tor theiiiseh e- wndower*) (adult bachelors weri' out of 
(jiie'^tion I and lurtunately for tlieeaus'* brave souls, fri Tmhn 
braveiy insoi'ial matlen nu an- inoi’c than it <lo(*s in more 
liberal countries. Holioion being' the ba-'isoj all Hindu 
customs, and it being nalnr<dly coiiii'rvative in its tonden- 
cy, ev'ery innovation, ho A over trillinir, coine^ to he look*-!! 
upon as something op})os-'<l to reiignm, ami ilierotoroto l>e 
disi'oiiragi'd by every means. J^ov< ity ^>f ri IVirmers in par¬ 
ticular eases lends a peculiar Intteir'e^^s t'* the liard-liip of 
social ostraeism which tu'-re resiunbles Hobmson (Vusfc’s 
solitary life in the de.sert island than the isolation of re- 
formers like Wilberforee and liradlangh, who ddiering in a 
single iioint, retained in their pei'''Uiality snlhcii'iitly nniner- 
ona points of resemblam’e to thosi* among whom they moved, 
to be I lit littU* affected by a difference of «;pinion. The 
absorption of individual hfe m religion makes it 
indispensable yield a vfliolesale allegiance to it 

ib 
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<»r to oachew alto^othor. Aw Kn^U^linian in a pimilnr 
predionftiont would seek 1<» forg'et his mi'^ory in the exoite- 
moiit of foreign travel. Bnt an oxopsHivo love of countrjv 
and lack of advoiituiv havt* made foreign travel a forbid¬ 
den frnit to tlie Hindus. What are the pangs of the black 
hole compared to thc'so fict not, tlioivfore, those of us 
who are more conservative gl<>at over the ^veakncS3 of those 
reformers* who tailed in t!»e necessary amount of courage’*ln 
carry out tlieii' principles into practice* and thus tC run the 
gauntlet of popular disfavour and ot whoso weakneSb sueh 
merciless gloating would be the best justification, if any 
were wanted. Moral weakness is the hc'ritago common to 
all Hindus, and nobody has the right to laugh at another’s 
weakness unle'^s ho himself has shown signal courage 
in identical circuu stances. We must make allowance for 
weakness whieh is constitutional with us alb 

t’he much needed man of courage was not long in 
making his appearance. Two brothers, Waman Kao and 
hfurayan Kao J*aranjpe, who belonged to tlie reform party 
had a young widowed sister, Venn Kai whom t]ie\ wished 
to se«* remained, and ivere in «»earch et a suitable match. 
They had the full sympathy and co-o])eration of their sister. 
'Phey niftde their intentions know’n to the remarriage asso¬ 
ciation who atlvertised in the 7*»dM Rrakafi/i paper for a man 
willing to marry a widow. The advertisement elicited a 
response^ troni ouo Vandurang V^ina;yek Karmarkar, a 
teacher in the Vernacular school at ^?>aoda m the fvhandesh 
District who signified Ins willingness to risk a marriage 
with the widowed girl. The* association had him oxaminod 
us to his and fitness and then gave its ftatic* 

tion to the remarriage*. The bridegroom took a few days* 
leave and went to Koinbay- I’lio celebration was to be 
public, and measures wore taken accordingly. Tho diiy 
and place of the marriage ere, fixed and invitation oivrds 
wereeent over the signatures of the following gentlemetti*^ 
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1. I’iirsliarjun Pandit. 

2. (jrOpal Hari Dc^lmukli, 

i't. M. (t. Panadi*. 

1. Vislinu MoresJiwar Bhidf‘. 

5, Vi shim Parsharam Kttimdt*. 

0. ^hri ICrishuti Sliastri Tnlekav. 

7, Jaiiardan Hakharam <i!ad^il. 

'rii© marriaj^e was to take ])1a(,‘o at tin* houso of Hao 
Baiiadoor Moroba Kaiitoba near the Gowalia tank. The 
host, a Patliare IVabliii, was a siaiiii<‘h adherent t>f the 
U'form party and followed up tin's prt'»)i of his dovotioij to 
the cause by soon ardf, hituHclf inurrjiug’ a widow 

of his own caste. He had lo'^ hou'^e specially decorated 
for the occasion. 1'he anti-rel’orm party w'aw naturally vexed 
to see the efforts of their o]>pont‘nts on the vei'igri' of beinjk^ 
crownoil with success. 'rin*y hdt noHtmm unturned to prt*- 
vent the reinarria^t*. Ainjiiymou-- letters were sent lo 
Vishnu bhastri, and open threats of setting’ the Indit 
Prakaah Press building i>n lire ult(*red in his presence. 
Plans were laid to waylay and attack the bridegrooni on 
his way to the marriage-hall. J3ut Vislinu Shastri was not 
A person to mind such ihreats. St(‘p> were taken to have 
recognisances for keeping public ]>(*acc executed by thoso 
using the threat ». V'iHhnu Shastri received succour at 
this juncture from an iinexpect(>tl (luarUa*. Tlie master of 
a gyuioastic school who took great itit<‘r(‘st in the progress 
of reform, hearing of the tlircs.ts ilirec icd against Vishim 
Shastri, scut a defiant warning to the leaders of the lawh^ss 
of the adverse party that they would do well to desist from 
thoir efforts to prevent the rcmaiTiagc taking place. Fin<3“ 
iug all thoir attempts at prt^vontiun baffled, the loaders of 
the anti-reform party proposed, atouplc of days before the 
day fixed for the marriage, that a contioversy should first 
take place, and only in the ev^ni of a majority voting in 
favoiir of its legality and not otherwis©, sbotild the rc** 
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marriagf) be solemnised. Tlie ortliodox party evidently 
hoped by this means to gain time. The reformers were 
not deccnvod by this u])pearance of an.x.iet 3 ' on tlie part of 
their opponents to refer tiio matter to arbitration. G^'bcy 
kept to their originat robolntion of celebrating the remarri¬ 
age* on (ho day fixed and took additioTial measures in 
anUei])atiou of n riot taking jdoce. Thus the first public 
eelebraiiou of a leruarriage took place on the evening of 
loth June I8b9, without anything happening' to nmr the 
joy of the oceasion, AIan,v Kuropeaii mid native gentle¬ 
men of distinetion wen* ]>refcsont. Vi''hnu Shastri himself, 
assisted by some priests (oii<luet<‘d the marriage cere¬ 
monies. ^Pht* niarriiiiro presents amounted to Rs, 3,000 
which was depositeil in tin* Bank of Bombay in the name 
of the brid(*. 'I In* inari-iaLre least too was attended by a 
number oi Hindus troiii diiter(*nt places. 

Seeing all their intentions frustrated one by one, the 
infuriated oppoiii'nts had recourse to exeornmuiileation. 
But at the \ery oul'^el, a iblemma pr(*seuted itself. A 
whole'^abf e\;coinnnmieatu*ii of persons who had attended 
Uie marriage ceremonies or tin* marriage toast without 
ilistinetion would b<* too vague aiifl would lose its strengtJi 
by roHHon of the number ot those included in it, while 
one confined in its operation to the leading oll’euders 
would bo too limited for tlie j*age of the orthodox party 
whicli know no bounds At length after due deliberation, 
the latter eourso was adoj)te<l ; and accordingly the seven 
sigiuitories, the bridegroom, the bride and her brothers were 
excoinmunicatod. 1 he meeting held at Thakor Dwar by 
which the resolution of excommunication was adopted was a 
disorderly are—-a fact which before long occasioned a dis¬ 
pute as to whet was tho precise wording of the resolution 
pas.sed by the meeting. Before tho question was satiafac- 
torily decided circular U tters were sent by the leaders of 
the orthodox party to different towns notifying the fact of 






excommunication. On four g’onHemoii, Bliaskar Shastn 
Tambankar, Sakliaram Sliusfcri Kale, Maliaileo (’hoimiaji 
Apto and Anna Moresliwci* Kmite, issued a circuliir letfcor 
stating* that no resolution liad ])oeu umiuimoiisly come t<.» 
by the meeting at Tliakor JJwur. ^riiese four gtuttleineii 
wore forthwith suiiiui. rily oxeomnninieated. 

Some partisans of the r*ebii*n' paH y who had aUeiuleti 
th<‘ meeting at ^J'hakoi* Dwai* took for pejaival a li^t from a 
partisan of th<‘anti-reform party. 'J'his rt‘sulted in a dis¬ 
pute, and tho dispute 111 a prosecution oi Vishnu I'arshram 
Ranade, Hal TVIangesh Wagle, and IS, i\f. Parnumaud whicli 
was, howev'er, dismissed for want of sutiieient (‘\ ideuci*. 

Soon after tJiis, li'tt u's appealed in st'veral papi*rs with 
recommendations that the public sliunhl not respect tin 
decree of excommunication, seeing itiat rtnuarriuge had 
not been proved to lx* invalid aeconling to Himlu law by 
the oi*tliodox party. These were signed by .>oung educated 
gentlemen mostly from i*ooua. H’heir number at liuigth 
went up to one hundred and sevent\-tW('. 'Phe rapid in¬ 
crease in the numb* v began lf> cause uneu'^uu’ss t<i the 
anti-reform party and to torce on them the nt^*ossity t»l a 
linal settlement of the (jut'sliou by arbitration. 'I'iu-y ac- 
eordingly appli<*»l to the Sliankaracltai*} <1 oi Kar^er and 
kSankeshwar, The Shankaracharya acco Usl to the reejuest 


and went to X*oona in tho Aiari*h oJ Its70. 


'/dit* Shankara- 


cliai ya is said to have frecretly signified In the relormer'* 
his readiness to give his sanction to the remarriage oi 
infant widows provided that they, in their IniM, wRhdi'ew 
the claims of adult widows to the same indulgence. Tho 
reformers took stock of the strtnigth (d' their position and 
declined to come to the comproiniso proposed, especially as 


they thought that permission to remnin wh.. njor'^ m re¬ 
quest with adult than with infant widows. On this a formal 
('hallenge was sent to the reform party and accepted by 
them. The news of the coming controversy spread like 
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Wild (iro til rung'll out tlio lougtii and breadth uf the JNlahratlu 
coiiiit.y, auti old *Slia>stna Hocked to J’ouna from different 
places, home uu juiritation Iroin the SUankaracliarya to as8i»l 
m the debate, others from piu’c curiosity to witness tlic 
momentous eontfovt rsy. At the very ontsot, tlie ques¬ 
tions what should be the t**rins of the debate and witli 
whom the final word should rest, start'd in tluj face* The 
Shankaracharyi, admittedly op))osed as li«‘ was to tlie re¬ 
marriage movoiiiQiit, was a sorry judgt' of the justice of 
tlu' cause. 'Pho reformers pi’opused on their side that both 
the parties should iniblish their several eases and ]Hs>ple 
.shouhl bo loit to judge of them of their own free will, lint 
the nrojiOMil wms rejected bj’ the Shaiikiiraeharja who 
sought t) Mibbtitutc ins own in lieu t>f tho popular decision. 
^Pho roforiru'ps had at last to close with the proposal of the 
tShaiikaraehar;y a. 'I’hen billowed the iiomination of arbitra- 
tois uiitl the umpire. Five arbitrators appeared on ouch side 
and an iinipiie was appointisl who was to act only in the event 
of thc'i’o beintf an equality ol votes, llie SliarikurHcharya 
gave his word that none who should i*egi«ter liis vote on 
the rebu*n»<l!lV side should incur his displeasure, and, iii a 
letter, assured the advorRC parly of^iis intention to act dis- 
intorestedly in the matter, and tt» do nothing beyond an- 
uouncuig whi^t would ilearly ajipear to be the decision of 
the majority. Tin' famous dt bate took place in Dixit^s 
house lit Pooiju. Vishnu fcJhastri Pandit, assisted by M. Gf. 
Runade led thi* rvd’ormer’s si<lo of the controversy ; while 
Narayanacharya tlujondragadkar, as'.sisted by Vithdbti 
Anna. J)aftaidar led the other side. The names of the ar¬ 
bitrators and the umpire are given below*. 

<ht the tuUe wliicli aiMsttaniett tJiu 

logiility of willow i33«rrii|g«>. Ou tho other tadc. 

1, Krishna Shitstri Chip- 1. Bhiku Hhastri tfodbole. 
lonkar. 

2- Haoji Shastri Agnehe. 2. Dinkar Sbaatri Khambele« 



'■I \VWO\r nE-UATtHIAGE. 

Itnjiliaiiiitli .Shastn :i. Apim S1i(i«tri KlinliUkur. 
?'licndo. 

A. Kebhco Sliastii (iatlgil. 4. Hh^kacliarja Amapiiro. 
r». Vyaiikat Shastri Mate. 5. Gunosli Slxastri Koliatknr. 

IJmpire—(i opal a c ha ry a Karlia<lk ai*. 

To avoid aricovtainty and i‘(>nfu‘^i<nx, t|ne^Tinns and ant^- 
wors wore nritton, signed r(*spectivo]y b,v <|uorists and 
i ot,])ondcnts. 7n tlio course of the d(‘bate, Jhnkar Slmptri 
Klmmheto, on<' of the arbitrators nonniuited by Ili<‘ <*rtliodt)\ 
]>arty, openly declared that victory over tho reform party 
was his sole aim, and not tin' investigation of truth, Vishnn 
Shastri drew the tit tent ion of tin* Shankarachaiy a to this 
Hagraiit jiroof of partiality, but lio was allow’etl to remain 

The debate cominciu^ed its sittings on tho 28th March 
1870, and lasted for niin^ da^>s, I'lio ndoriners intended to 
bring forward inoro proofs in tavour of the legality ot re* 
inatTiage. Hut the Shankaraehar\a, declaring himself to 
bo satisfied with the number of arguments on cither side, 
arrest^ d the further progress of th(‘ dcdiate, and b.uli' tlx* 
several arbitrators siibmir their votes. 'I'lie relormei ^ offered 
no objection to this iniormal }ivocedurc‘. M he “arbitrators 
gave their votes aa desired, 'riiosc on the negative side 
t<igether with one of those on the afhrinative side ileclared 
againi't the validity of reinarriagt'. So th<‘ affttnmtive suk* 
was defeated by a majoiity of two. 

The reformers were fairly pn/;/.h-’d .it the restilr, and 
with all the greater rt'ason tis thf‘ arbitratcirs on their side, 
Vyankat Shastrij who had at the hi^f moment left them in 
the I«r<*li and proved a Irait'O* to their was th(‘ very 

jicrson who had supplied them with an argument in fa\onr 
of remairiago, rk. that th(‘cential period of Kali age, 
winch is tho Yiiga proper and to which atoiu* the prohibi¬ 
tions against remarriage and other iiistituiicms can apply, 
has not yet coinfnmiced and in iact will commence only 
after some ol,000 years from this date."' llis conduct pointed 
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to soiiio sfcri*! inflnoiico claiidowiinoly brouj^ht io boar 
upon In'tn. So ffti* from I'ofiifclng* hi.s ovmi argument in the 
opinion he hnd pubmittecl, he had no( much an referred 
to it. Vishnu Shastri detorminetl to got the matter cleared 
before acccjitiiig the Sliaiikariicharya’s \ordiir’b ns hnal ; 
and so ho sent word to Yynnkat Shnstri with his friend 
Suldheshwav Shaf-lvl that ho desired to see liiiii personally. 
Next moitning N'yankal Shastri called on N’^ishnu Shastri as 
dosirecl. '’rh(n‘r‘ wert> ])rt">.ent also \'ishnu Parashrum 
Kanade, K(‘sljeo Pandurang (lodboh' and Nara^’an Hapnji 
(ion\ < )n being askiMl t(t (‘X])hiin hi^ conduct, V^ynnknt 
Shastri stated that he stdl cjinig* to Ins tirst opinion, but 
that the Shasiris ol Ilje adver''t'])nrty and the Shaiikara- 
ehar;^a hinisell had bi'enght then’ pressiij-e to boar Upon 
him sn.>ing that a lie in the Rervjco rf religion is excusable 
ancl eit 7ig the (‘ase id‘ Dharma, and that In*, poor sonllhafi 
no alfovmHi\l>nt to submit and take an oath that he would 
\ ot<' ayaiMsi ieniainag<'. ’I’his eoiife'-sion nstonnd(*d the 
p(*r'^oll‘‘ a'-s(*mbled there : and ouo of tliem, Xarayon 
fhipuji (Jure pnbb'-heil Iht' .n*connT ov(*r his sigujitnro in 
the DinftiiD (•umber of 1 ttli April IS70.1 The 

♦ utIhmIox paity hastoiK'd lo throw d*'*^vedu on the accennt 
by an e%j»rdit*nt as niyiMuous and as little to their credit 
as the one tj^ey liad abead\ <'mpl(n’eib Directly the ac¬ 
count uppeaixHl, tin' ino'c tin* simple X’yaiikat Shastri 
b«fov<‘ the Shankaraehaiw a and induced him to f>ign a do* 
citmeui t virpt>rtiug to dt‘ny the fact of his having seen anti 
t-poken to Vishnu Shastri as allegetl by Gore. This took 
place on the 15th of April lS7t). 'I’he very next da^', the 
•‘(•utt'uts of tlio document Avere published in a proclamation 
lu winch the Kditor of the I}ityan Prakiuh paper was open¬ 
ly charged with tlishonesty. Soen after, in a meeting held 
on the 7th April to amumiice the decision arrived at, («anesli 
Bapviji iMalvanknr^, who was an elo(|uent speaker and Avho 
had been charged AAiththe duty of making the axiuouuce* 
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(^eissed the o|»|)iortunifcy to reiMl the paper tigned by 
Vyaakait Sbastri and the proclaiaation issued and to give 
vent to hisptmt up rage agtdnst the editors of 
Pf'okeuAk and the h*du PraJcaAi iinct Narayen Bapnji Gore 
in a declemation lu which )ie denied the last named gentle¬ 
man whom he accused of black deeds any title to his own 
surname which, in Harathi means white/^ ‘Oore,^ 

keenly conscious of the injustice of the defamatorj|ji||tjihets 
hurled at his head, lodged a complaint against Mr. Halvaii- 
kar in the C’ourt of Mr. Fraser, Kailway Magistrate. Those 
who had boon present on the occasion of Vyankat Shtistri’s 
confession and others who had attended the meeting in 
which the defamatory language wa^ used were examined 
as witiii^ses for the prosecution. Kvidoiice of al^i was 
adduced for defence, but it could not stand the test of 
cross-oxauiiiiation and was disbelieved by the Court. 
Mr. Malvankar was convicted of defamation and sentenced 
to simple imprisonment for a term of tliirty-two days. Dr. 
Fraser's judgiuont appeared in the supplement to the ludif 
Pralc(«h number of the 10th May. On appeal, the District 
Magistrate maintame»l the conviction but reduced the sen¬ 
tence to one of a fine of Rs. 100. The order of the District 
Magistrate was confirmed on appeal by the High Court. 

After the cenclttsien of the trial, fresh trials were in- 
stituteil of those who had given faKe evidence in the pi*e- 
eeding trial, and, among others, of Malvauknr, who was, 
after a preliminary iiw]|uiry, committed to the (‘oort of Ses¬ 
sion, and was sentenced to three months* jjigorouH imprison¬ 
ment. He was al**o prosecuted by the editors of the Ihiyan 
Prak(tt*h and the Iniltf JHr^ikash for defamation, both of 
whom withdrew their complaints, the former on the tender 
of apology by the acousedi and the latter on the conviction 
of the accused in the jierjury case. In the coorso of the 
defamation trials, Vyankat Khastri dsiposed on oath that 
he himslhlf had comiimnicaieil to Vishnu Bhastri the line of 
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iVfuroovci', iioitliei* tlieif olit bonds nor llieir new c<»n- 
iiectioiis are so strong* us to materially affect their conduct 
in social inaltors. Tbo annually growing number of re- 
inurriagcs in these provinces is also no unsure index to tin* 
senliments of the JJeccunites proper which are every jt'ur 
bi’ing more and more ulionate<l from the old rt‘ligion, amb 
though hold ill check by their mi rroundings for a time, wait 
only a transplantation to expi'css tlieniselves in action. 
Kven in Poona, iUe seat of f»rthodoxy, old people who Imve 
witnesr'Cd the ravages the terrible plague on thousainK 
of Hrahman families are heard openly to deplore the 
absence of the custom ol reinMrriages. (?od grant tliai we 
learn to reform ourselvt's without the aid ot misfortniios. 

It lias bi‘(Mi observed by an acute Maratha thinker 
that the eanso of rtd’orm was nob a little coniproiiiisod by 
the social reformers themselves posing as religious re- 
foriner.s. Perhaps this was. But one who ib coiiseious of 
the part religion fias played in the fossilising of old cu.'^tonis 
ueod not bo reminded of tlie necessity of religious reform 
being undertaken side by side with s<)cial regeneration. 
The educated ])eople in India have outgrown their customs. 
To wliatover ivforni they direct their energies they are met 
at every turn by the all-absorbing and tyrannical iiindn 
religion luilding every cnsiom tight with th6 iron grip of 
des})eratic»n. Naturally they feel an aversion from it, and 
the odium is gradually transferred from its vulnerable 
parts to those that are lovely, 'Phe same religion thaton<*e 
trespassed upon the provinces of society and law is now, 
in its turn, exposed to the danger of having its merits 
confounded witli its defects. Its blind mistakes recoil 
upon its head with a terrible fury ; and after having taken 
undue liberty with its sister institutions it is now fast losing 
1 lie respect that is its duo. 

Tlie Bengali as well as the Maratha refonners thought 
lit to substitute in the place of the old religion a new one 
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which was in reality nothing more or less than the self¬ 
same old religion shorn of its accidents and exci'escences, 
llie old religion in all its pure splendour. 'J’he religious 
movement in Bengal was far more sne cessful than that in 
the Bolnl)ay'Presldonc 3 ^ The result has been that in Bengal 
j*eHgious reform has kept pace with social reform, while ui 
the Bombay Presidency it has given place tD see]iiieism and 
.itlieism. (^n the other hand, in Bengal social rc'form has 
been in a degree impeded by the tacit requirement of eon- 
birmity with the principles of Brahmoism which is the 
religion of the reformers, while in Bombay the reformers, 
aj^pareiitly continuing as they do in the religion of their 
ancestors, are not estranged frc'm jiopnlar sympathy lo the 
degree they have done in Bengal, In Bengal, social reform 
has assumed the shape of a caste question, w-hiloin Bombay 
the refusal of the reformers to claim a separate caste for 
themselves has set the whole society in a ferment. Hofonn 
is bound To live an isolated life in Bengal, and to be general 
in Bombay. Whichever state of the tvio one is inclined 
to ])reler to the other, one fact remains nndi'^pnted that 
neither social aristocracy nor religions anarchy is a thing fro 
1)0 congratulated upon. It is time the Shaukaraeharya 
reviewed his decision in the Poona routrov'orsy in a spirit 
of compromise and effected a reconciliation betw"(*n the 
innovations that are knocking for admission and the old 
religion that is indignantly refusing them entrauce. 

'Phe animber ot remarriages is bonntl to he small as 
compared to that of first marriages. Bearing this fact in 
mind, we find that tJio number of remarriages is steadily 
growing every year. Occasional inequalities can bo account¬ 
ed for by the recent teirihlo visitations that have relegated 
everything save the .safety of life to a subordinate rank, 
A sudden increase is expected after soeit“ty is restored lo 
its equilibriimn, which, it is fervently hoped* is at no 
distant date, » ■ 



flJ2 INDIAN SOCIAL REFORM. [Part 

XII* T^e Condition of Low Castes 

Bt K. Bamanujachasi^ Es<i., m* a., ii. l., 

PrindpaJrf Maharajah*s CoHeget VUianagrani, 


Tlie position assigned to lo(W oastes in the Hindu «^ocial 
organissation is oi|o of its least saiisfaotory features. When 
in the eatiy nineties, an agitation was started by some Mis- 
MOnaries in tho south, for the pwrpoa© of calling the atten¬ 
tion of the MadrSs OovernTnent to their miserable condi¬ 
tion, I expressed my views in writing and placed them bo- 
fiire the lato Maharajah of Vijayanagaram, whose generous 
sympatliy with the low, the luisorable, and the fallen was 
known to idl that knew him intimately, in the hope that 
his support if secured, would be a powerful aid to those wlio 
were trying to elevate them. Though the Maharajah 
assured juo of his sympathy with then)} nothing camo out- 
of it. 

Who are the p<‘oplo that come under thp category of 
low t'ustes y I'liey go by diffei’ont names In different parts 
of the (‘oiintry ; they are called Malas and Madigas in tlio 
{*irears, Pariahs in the Tamil cou}i|ry, Holiyas in Canara, 
Poliyas in Malabar, and Jt>hedas in Maharashtra* They are 
known as Chandalas to the writers of Sinritis. According 
to Maim, a (^hnndala is one who has a Sudra father and a 
Brahmin mother* 'Phough this definition of Cbandata has 
been accepted by all the later smriti writers, I think that 
the real Chandalas were probably those aboriginal tribes 
whom the Aryans cut oft from Society,perhaps on account of 
their vicious lives* With a view to discourage as fur as 
possible intercourse between Brahmin women and Sodra 
men, the Brahmin law-givers degraged the offsprings of 
sm*h unions to the level of those who, having been thrown 
Old of the pal© of the Aryan community, were in certain 
respects regarded as worse than beasts. Their complexion 
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and features, tlioir inode of worsJiip, tbeir nmrria^ and 
other ceremonies, all point to a non-Aryan origin. I^ong 
before the time of Mauu« the (Uiandalas, whatever their 
origin, must have been reduced to the condition similar to 
that in which we still find their descendants 5 for, we tind 
that his description of their Hocial condition in, in certain 
l•cspocts, m»t ino]ipUcublo to the low ca«tcs of the present 
day, making rillownnco for the changes which it hns under¬ 
gone in the altered state of the Hindu Micicty uudci* the 
Hritisli I’ulc. 

Abbe Dubois says “ the Pariahs wore uiofd; probably 
composed in the iirst instance of all the disreputabho 
in(li\idna]s of different classes of R*»ciety, who on 
acf*oiiut of thoir various offences had forfeited their i*ight 
tc» associate with respectable men. They formed u class 
apart and liaviug nothing to fear and loss to lose, they 
gave tlunn-^elv'cs up without restruiiit to their natural 
lendoncies towards vice and excess in which they continue 
to liv<* at th(‘present dn5.'"* 

Some are of opinion that tlnr Pariahs were firigiually 
hill ]ieople and that they" were driven away from the }>lainH 
by their Aryan conquerors. There does not seem to be any 
<*thHOlogical con||i|iH^ion between them ami the various 
classes of hill people in Shuthorn India, snchnsrlu* Kbonds, 
the Savaras, the (latlabas, the Jjuinbadis. Their marriage*, 
funeral and other rites have little in common j ' as 
regards their pliywcal foaturcs, there is hardly nay 
i^eRemblance between them and any of the existing 
hill trilies tliat X know of in Southern India. 

Tlio following is what Manu says about them • 

(u) **Clmtula)as aud f^va|>acbas (those who cat dogV flesh) 
sliall live oulside the village; they fthsll have do utCtHils for their 
U'sC ; tliBir property shall (‘onslst in dogs and 

'fi **They shall put on clothing token off dead lK>dieR, and no. 

l irf/* page ss, lUauchamp’g iranalation of Aliho Ouhttis^ Bindn 
VlHtin«»r«ic. CnntoinH and OereniomeR . 
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th«*ir food in broken pobs. Their ornameiiL^ shall be made of iron 
and they bhall always wander about/’ 

(r) “ While oiigagotl in the ]jerformanco of reli^*iou8 duticK, no 

Iwice-borii mo.n bhall have arijthinf; to do with them. They &)iaU 
have dealiiij»s amongst thcmsolveH and contract marriages with 
tlieir oijuals.’* 

<d) **They Bhall iiot receit^e fooil tlircctly (from a man of twice- 
born class) Init shall rtpceiv^o the sante in a broken pot through 
another (a Sndra}. 'Phey shall not mo\e about in towns and ^iI]agcs 
nl night.” 

(e) ’i’hey may go on hn&iness during the day, wearing a badge 
ft,o Lbs distingui-ihfHl from olber cdas-^esl under orders of the 
King; they shall remove Irom the village the dead ho«ly of one vvJio 
had no relations hdt; so says the law.'’ 

(/) Under oiders of the king and in accordance with llic law', 
they shall hang tho.se w’ho are condemned to death. 'I'hey shall 
take the clothing and ornaments of those who are condemned to 
d<‘ath,'*’'^ 

ITmiiiwlmt is sttitod alK>vo, it is plain that the (‘hniKlaln-. 
vvtnv throtvu out oftho Hindu community and that thoir cup 
of misery waH full hoforo the time of Manu. J .««ball <|noio 
holovv a iVw extracts from Paraaara who carac* long after 
Mann. vvhi<*h refeu' to ceidain o.xpiatory ceremonies to b(‘ 
])errormed by in(‘mln*rs of twico-bovn cla-aacs f(»r sins arising 
frotii contact (direct or indirect) with Chaiidalas. 

(n) *' If a Brahmin happens to talk to a (*}iandala, he .shall (in 

oHer to be purified Iroui the pollution arising therefrom) talk to 
other llrahinins and i*epcat Havitri.’* 

(h) “A Urahinin who has slept with a Chandala shall fast for 
three duj’H. A Brahmin who has walked on a road with a Chandala 
jK puriliedby the repetition of (^ayatri.” 

(r) “ABrahuiia touching a (chandala shall forthwith look at 
the sun, and also perform his ablutions with his clothing on.*’ 

(d) “ A Brahmin diMnking water from a well, boing tmaware 

that it was sunk by a Cbandala^ is purified by taking only a single 
meal daily, for thi*oc consecutive days.” 

(c) “Jf a Brahmin drinks water from a well touched bv' the 
pot of a C^haudala, he ia pitritted after eating »/<was (luirley) cooked 
(u eow’H urine, lor three days/* 

* M^uu t3hfjpt«'r !<♦, («) .’ll. (f>) 62. (r) ,%:t. (rf) .61. (e) 66, (/} .Xti, 
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(/ ) ’ \ Draluniu vvlio dnuUs ^^uter iroin ihi poL ol a ('hantittUi 

jumlicd by jjcrjoi’uiini; Ibo l*m]Qpat^a ccrouioti\» ]>tovjdefl that 
bo Mjiit jfc out iorblnvith ” 

('/' ‘’It siicJi waUi* digcstod, tlu“ brabtuni £iiial) {h*) furiii 
baiitiipaua, but not l’ra|apttt>a” 

(/i) *'If a Itrabuiiu (alb oucts the tood t>l a < liaudala, being 

unaware tbat it is sucli, ho is puribetl by«^aliug vurtf* ibarU*') 
oookcd 111 row s utitic. lor thi*ccconaocutivo dn^s ’ 

(i) “ Jf a nraiiniiti allows al'bandala to live in bis bou'^e, wub- 

oui knowing that ho is Knob^ ho is puribed il he porlotnis u itiinilai 
ol o\piutoi V ceroinoiues, bosidob setting lire to lus bonsi, 

A rofiM-eure to ilic lattT writers f^liow's Unit 

there \Aas no .uijiroxcmeut ni tlie position of (^Imtnlalas aa 
th (‘Kiss in Kjiic or I’nraiiie times, a ('liandala being always 
s]jokeJi of as the most degi’aded <if Ijumaii beings, an oinbo- 
dnneiit of all that is im]nire, lunnoral and wicked, a beinc: 
with whom tbe Jiighor castes should have no sort ol 
iiit(*i’coiive(* whatsoever. W hatever changes liindu sooitdy 
may liave tiiulorgoiio in the eourso of ages, wpliatever oflect 
the growth ol new ideas may have had upon different sects 
by way of splitting them into sub-sects, the f-oeio-roligiouw 
relations ol the dilToreut castes <lo not seem to have virv 
nmch changed and the position ol the low etistes luis con- 
sotpiently lemamed nimUered, The estcibliH-hmeni ol the 
Mahomodan rule in India does not appear to have iiiiprtiM d 
the pobitJou of the Chandalas, although the Alus'-almans 
recognise no easto and Iri'oly employ tJiom m tJu ir domes¬ 
tic scrv ice, Jt IS a curious fact that sonic ol the Muhotin- 
dan riders who boio no good will to the JiraliUiiU‘‘ anti 
jicr^eciited them in various vvay s, should never li.ive thought 
ol oh‘vating the Chandalus^ as a raeasiire ealculaiotl to tic- 
grade the Wralimins and reduce their iiifluonce. {sti, wJie- 
t her the country was ruled by tho Hindu or ^lussulman 
kings, their Itit rcmainetl the same, Dirougliout many 
eonturies. The picture given by Abbe Oabois tif theur 

* I'arasiim, CU.iptei U, («> 22, (h) SX 21 b ) f m *»7 

(/') 32 , tiiiiMO 
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roiuiiiiui) aboat fclie end til® ceniui\\ clearly 

besirs out ilie triitli of lUe above stateinent. 

(it) 1'he contevapt atid aversion tviU» which the jjthfT tastes 
anti ]Miti*fciGa1ar1y tho j^rshmins regat^l these titiforlnnato ])eu|jlc uic 
oarriod bo such auevdoss that ininatiy plooeu their prcHcnco or ovou 
their foot*]>riiib8 are i^oiisiilered sutficient to deiilo ilie whol*^ ncigh- 
honrliood. TbGy nro forbidden to cross a street in uhieh IJtrahmiii«> 
are living Should bhiey he so ilhadvised as to do ^o, tho later would 
Imvo tho rigid not loetriko fyhenli themselves because thc\ rotihl 
not do M> wibhoitb dofllotneiib or even touch them with tlie end ol* a 
long stick] but to oi der thotn to lie severely 4>catcn iiy c»thor peo¬ 
ple, '*l!(l:e., &c., A'c-'f 

“ Any one Who lish been touched whether inad\erteiiily oi 
purposely hy a Pariah is defiled by that single act, and may hold no 
(‘uminunication with any person Avliatsocver until ho has bocii pnn- 
rieil by bathing or by other ceretnooicK, more or less important 
according to the status and customs of his caste. Jt would be 
<'otjtamiiiubimi to cat viitb an^ member of this clas^i io touch food 
prepared by thoiu or oven to drink >vater which they have drawn , 
to ui>o IIn eurtheii veshul which the} have held tu their hands; to set 
l(iot iii‘‘ide one of their houses or to allow them to enter houses other 
ihuu thuir own. Kaeh ot these acts would contaminate the person 
aHecttHl by it and before being readmibtod to his own caste, such a 
person would ita%‘'(^ to go through many ovaeting «iid e\i>cnbi\e 
b>rinalitieH.''t 

f.) Throughout the whole of the J'ariahs are looked 

upon ru* slaves by other castes and are treiatod With great harshnes'*. 
Hardly anyu here are they allowed to cultivate for their own benefit, 
but are obliged to hire tHcniselvcs out to the other eastCK %vho in 
I'eturu for a minimum wage exact the hardest task from them.'’^ 

(d' “ However, nobwiuhstauding tho miserable condition of 

tlicbo wretched Partabs, they arc never heard to murmur or to coin- 
phiin of their lowest state. 4>tiU less do they e\er di’eam of trying 
to impro\e their lipit by combining together and forcing the otbec 
classes,” Ac., Ac., Ac. 

((.) Nothing will ever |ierauade him (a Pariah) that men 
are all made of the same claj*’or that he has aright to insist on 
better treatment than that which is ttteted out to him/* 

* «> > uie pHge r»2, Chapter 3, |iat*t I. Beau^tamp’s ibmusJaHoit of Afiite 
DulKiift* Hiiidu Mautaem, Cnstoms and Gerexnonicsi. * 

+ {31 >Saiuoas(a>. 

4^ p’l \ pnge ^ |S»rt amt Chapter sumo «# (o) and ('*\ 
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‘‘'I’hey live in hopelohs novorlv ami the jo^reatei* nomber 
hick buflicieiit im^atis to pi’xicuro even the coarse^^t clothinj;. They 
about almost naked or utbesi clutKed lu the inoi»t hideous rajuis/' 
(7) ** 'rhe3' live from hand to tuouili the whole year round, and 

I’arely know one daj’ how the^' wilt procure food for the next;; when 
they happen to have any niouoj', they invariahly spend it at t>ncc 
on the drink, and make a point of doinjit no work, as long as they 
haAo aii3 thing left to live on.' * 

(A) ** Among the foreats on the Jdalabar ('oast thorc lives u 

1 nbc inch, incrodihlc as it may seem, sui'pusse» the two (Variahs and 
Mill vers, the latter a elo"'* of Parialxs found in IMadura) of which 1 
have ,jubl spoken, in degradation apd s(|nalid misery'. Thor are 
railed Ihiliahs and nro looked upon as below the level of boasts 
which share this wild country with them. They arc not even allow¬ 
ed to build themselves huts, to protect thomsolves from the inclo- 
mencieh of the woatlior, A sort ol Ican-to supiiorU^d hy four ham* 
boo-poles and open at the sides servos as a sholtor lur s*tim' of 
t horn and keeps olT the min, though it does not mtocu thotn from 
the wind. Most of thorn howevo^ mako for thenisolvi's what majr be 
railed nests in the branches tho thirkesb-foHaged trees whorcj 
they i>errh UWfe birds of prey for tho greater part of tho twenty-four 
honi‘'. They are not even allowed to walk peaceably along the 
highroad. If they see any one coming towards them, they are 
hound to utter a certain cry and to go a long way round to avoid 
passing liirii. A hundred paces is the very nearest they 11103' 
ui)}>ro!ich any one of a different caste,” Ac , Ac., &c. 

(i) ‘*Thc VnUaha live an absolutely savage life and have no 
rommunicat ion whatever with the rest oi the world. 

Kroiii the tlescriptioJi given l>y fiubois of the ounditiou 
ol tlie low caHtes of his time, flic reader will see tluit 
ihroa^^h all the vicissitude** tliroogh wjiiidi India ]»as.sod, 
there was no change in their position in relation to tin' 
other enstea* rtnd that if there had been any, it was for 
the woi'HC; but the ccnisolidatioii of the Bntisb power in 
India lia.s had a beneficial effect u|Mni it ; the abolition of 
slavery in India has sooured perfect personal freedom for 
the low castes, of which in certain parts of the country such 

^ [(t), <e). (/h Iff). iwgr 51 , Oliaptor and Pt sonio a« (o), (6), fc). 

+{ U) ami (<) ridtf i*agv»i* »M, VST. Chupti*? imd Pt sotiio iw (f<V, (h), 
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ftK Maliilnn', tliiy Jitul nut dreumt for »imuy coiiluries. Tlie 

law recug'njwos no diatiiiciioii of caati*, uucl tiiose a\1io lujinv 

llu-* person or propei*ty of tliciv fellow beings under tlje 

iill4‘^;etl sanction, of cuaioiu are piniislieil. A tjualilied man 

t>f low caste is ot|ually elij^ible for Jippuiiitment tiiuior the 

(ioveriimont with a fpialitied man of hig’h caste. ^I’lieoreti- 

cally, these are m> small g’aiiis to a fallen class, whose \oi\> 

existetice except for tlnties was not rocoj^nis<*d till tin* 

estahlisliment of tiie Uiitish ])owor ; I say tlu’oivtieally for, 

as cireumstanees staml, the only real boon for which tlie\ 

ar<.‘ as a class indobtoil to the hritish Cu»vernmeiit is that of 

personal freedom. \s 1 am «ifoin|^ to speak of iheir tuluca- 

lion later on, 1 need not here* tliscnss the (piestion whether 

aotl how far the {lovernmeut de'^erve to )>o praised Jor the 

faeilitit's they liiive afloriled to lovvea.stes in flmt directioii, 

lii the followinjoc paragrajdis I propose to «h*scribe the 

pri*senl condition of the low castes so that the reader ma\ 

form an idesi of the diHabilities to which thev'lire still sub- 

.. ■ 

joct under the best of rulers which this country has ever 
had, 'rhotigh I hme had no opportuuiti(\s <if obsej'v ing 
liertoiially tin' eoiiililion of the Lhtriahs outsi<le tho Circars, 
from whutl ha\<' read and h<‘ard about them^l belio\e that 
jn^\ remarks ma;\ bo applied to tho class as a whole, in 
whate\t*r pari of the 4‘onntry they may bo foiiml. 

'rUo low costos H\<‘ as u rule outside towns and \illages 
aiul always at some tli-^tiince Iroiti them, "fhey live in 
huts. 'Phe roof of a Pariah hut is made of pulm^n'a leaves 
or thatch, whichever is available in the lt>cality, and 
siijiported t>n low mud walls id not more than four or live 
ieet in height; it has i&uo entrance which is often so low 
that oidy ehildi*on of not more than tenor twelve years id 
age can conveiiieutly enter. It is not provided with win¬ 
dows or other contrivances to let in light or air. Inside tho 
hut, all that one finds is only a pile of earthen pots and some¬ 
time'^ a rickety make-shift of a cot and a dirty stinking mat 
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made of palm t)r date loaves. (Jonorally, tlie liut liaK 
no baokyard attached to it, and when it has orio, it is full 
of filth ami looks lik(‘ a rubbish depot. Tiled houses arc' 
exc'eediugJy rare. As the* surface of the* ground on which 
the i^archorv stands in not genenilh miic-h aboA c the sur- 
1 ounding fields, their huts arc' damp, e\ccpt during the 
hot wcnlhc'r ; consecinently those that live in thenn oftc'u 
suffer from lever and dysentery. 'Vlieir surroundings are 
generally in a most insanitary c-ondition, as ]iortions <d‘ 
earc-nsev ol c'atlle and other animals upon which Ihc'v feed 
arc' tlir<»wn near Ihc'ir huts and allowed t/O rot and stink. 
H tin* ]irolclem of village* sanitalion has defied the attempts 
of the (iovernment up to date, the solution of that of par- 
c'hery sanitation must be regarded a** an impossibility bu* 
1 he prc'«ent. 

Thc' dress of I’ancdinmas, especially of tho^v' living in 
\ illagc'S, is ot til o most scanty description, consisting of a 
raOf tied roiittcl the w^aist in thc case of males. Jt is doubt- 
fid wbc'tbor in V dlages, they change their rags more than 
twice or thrice a yc*ar. '^Dioir ivomen are somewhat bettcu* 
<*lad, although their clothing is made of the coarsest stuff. 
'rho->e that are decently dressed arc found only in towns 
being employed as syces, Ac. 

If we except a few who are in the scrvit'O of the (lov- 
comment or Kui-opeaiis, as well as those who are substan- 
iial fanners or traders, wliose number must be evcoediiigly 
small, thc'y may bo said to live on the ('oarsest kind of food 
aeceptablo to any class of the poojilo living in rlie phiins« 
They are generally so poor that it is doubtful if the majo- 
1 ity of them liave than a single scanty meal a day 

for many months in the year, in addition to gruel which 
they cannot do without in the morning. What is left of 
food partaken hy the higher classes on such occasions as 
marriage, Ac., is about the mc*st delicious an ordinary Pan- 
clinTim can hope to get. They are fond of lupior and drink 
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toddy generally and arrack if they jg^gt k Tltey 

nn‘ 80 fond of drink that they tfften «spend tk# 'wtiote of 
tlioir iniHOrably sink)! daily ivagen for it. » u 

A large nmnb^ of l^nehainaft ram thoirlivelihood as 
M'rvanta of famiere and aro moRtl3’ paid in kind for their 
servieeK. Manj’ of^'tliom aro also day lahonrera, Iheir wage*^ 
ranging in this paid; oF the country from nine pios lii two 
nnnas a, da3'. '^Hicy ux'e employed A<i \vce*4. A few aw* 
jx'tty fanners. Houu‘ are ciiiplo^^ed ns village watch# 
men ; in mhlifcion to the duties of village wutclmiesi 
they carry mesHogCs in the day time, the proprieh»r (jr t}»e 
hendman of the NiHago having a right to einplo.V*them for 
privnU^ or public inirpose as the case may be. PanchafitnK 
ari‘ also found in the Poli<*o or the Military" dopartniont Wilil 
Sonic are in the domestic serv^ico of KnropoaiiS and Mnssal- 
iiians. Sbocvmakuig and leaUier dresusing are cliicHy in 
their hands. In to mis, a pnytiotilar class of them are*crn- 
plovod as swoepers ami scavengers. AVe do nm: fiml many 
beggars among tbem, at least not so many as ono m^y' 
reasonably exjiect to sen amongst such potir poojde*; this 
is perhaps duo to tjio fact that a Panchanm eannor main¬ 
tain hiniseU by begging, as he is rtllgardcd as unworthy of 
being helped by the other idasses of the community. 

^Po speak of the pweperty of Panchama/e^nf we except 
those who am in the employ of the Government or of hhiro- 
p(*nris and a few others who are either farmers or tmdors, 
it iH doubtful if they,can be said to hay o huy property al 
all, except the miserable huts in which rhey live. In most 
cases even these huts jyc not their own; and they aro al- 
lowt'd to live in them <TOy so long as it suits the convenience 
uf their masters* That tho bulk of tho people in India are 
* \ery ptior, is a fact which every man who knows anything 
i*enlly about their material i*onditiou inubt admit. If tln^ 
itmjovity of tho loader classes who aro higher in social scale* 
are hopclcsj^lv poot^ what must be the lot of tlm Panchainiis 
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tawest position in society, depend upon 
^them lisrl^UliC^d ? X would that somebody took the 

trouble to colleet'statistics regarding the material oondi* 
tion o| lo^ castes, and plaoo the informationbefore the 

pnblie^atsi^^t they may see how miserably poor they are. 

As for the treatment of the Panchamas by the hif^her 
ca*^s, ill certain respects tlie history of the world can show 
ijo parallel tOit. it is true that a low caste man is lo^^ally 
ire© j but socially, is he not worse than a slave over was in 
the worst days of slavery ? The slaves in ancient Greece 
and Home had no personal freedom and were bought and sold 
freely, ^ey were given the hardest and meanest kinds 
of wprk to do, and if they complained, they were flogged 
or punished in any other manner their lords thought it fit 
to punish them ; they were not allowed to own any property 
or to enjoy the fruits of their * labonr ; they were severely 
punished for dihobodionce and nkight under certain circum¬ 
stances eveiPbo put to death ISy tbeir owners j and if the 
owners did so, they wore accouutablo to nobody for it. In 
-fact, they were absolutely at the mercy of their roastei*s« If 
the master happenod to be a erutd man, there vras no 
end to the misery of liis slaves. WitJi all the^.e dis¬ 
abilities, the slates were in a certain sense the companions 
of their lords they were in personal attendance on ^letu ; 
and if they were intelligent and faithful, they became their 
confiilpntial advisera.-^^ Sometimes they got their freedom 
when they did signal si^vices to their masters, and were 
'then as good as any freeborn men* The idea of catting off 
a whole class from society and keeping them at a distance 
as.a mark of their degi*adation, dedturing them to be unfit 
for any kind of intercourse, never seems to have struck the 
Greeks or the Homans,* However unsympathetic may 

• Dr. Schin>t46 apeatingr of the ilelota of Sparta “tlie ’ 

tnombora of the nilmj? c1aa» <-r<* held, to be profaned by the touch of the 
unfortutiatc oatcftftto, tbn latter ara aaid to hate somatimoa been foreed to 
make ibfnnaelcetf'drank that in thaa state they nii^ht be expoeed to the 
derision and insults of their younjar lorda as a practical leaag® of sobriety ” 
But ho thinks that this anti stinilar dories moy bo cxagrjgerated. 

a 
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have been the attitude of tlio general community towards 
the slaves in middle sges, we find that the priestly class stood 
by them and that the church was the protector of the 
oppressed slave. In Koglandj the abolition of serfdom and 
villainage was greatly due to the exertions of the clergy 
who used their iiitiuenco with tlie powerful and th(3 wealthy 
to got their slaves manumitted. 

111 this respect the attitude of the priestly caste in India 
towards low castes has always been the reverse of tliat of 
the Cliristian clergy towards the slaves in Europe. The 
untold misery of millions of the J’auehamas in this country 
throughout numberless generatioiis has been the resnlt of 
the aversion <»f the priestly class towards them, ilow is a 
Panchama treated by the higher classes P Is he not re¬ 
garded as the worst of liuman beings, nay, worse than 
the most iincl(*an of animals';:' Is he not treated worse 
than a dog, an ass or even a i)ig ? If a Brahmin has 
s(‘riiple3 to touch a pig, ho Has none to approaefi him. Can 
a Paiudiama ever dare to come near a Brahmin without 
la'iiig reviled for his insolence ? A Pancliaraa is regarded 

*“SlS\ory was ^raiiually (U8aepoarin<' bofoi’e ilio effoits. of tho 
('Unroll, TJit'odoi'o bad dejiiod Christian buiial to tbo kidn.'ippor, and 
pruhibiled tho sale of ohihlren by tboir pad'Wts, after the ag’O of sovon. 

Ilf t>f Voi'k |>nQi>.hod any sale oFohild or kinsfolk with oxcommuni- 
cat ion. Tho murder of a 8 ln>u by lord or mistress, thougih no crime in tho 
eye of Lbo yiate boeamc a «iu for which peuauco was due to the Church, 
'lilt* slave w^as u\onipted from foil on Sundays and holy days ; here and 
there he beeamo attached to the soil oud could only be sold with it ; somo' 
tniu's he neipiirod a plot ot ground, and tvas sufitered to pnrehaso his ow*u 
release. ..^IthelstaQ gave the slavo*c!ass a now rank in tho realm by ex- 
femliiJg to it the same principles tif mutual respousbility for crime which 
were the basis of order among tho free. Tho Church was far fi'om con- 
teuting herself with this gradual elevation ; Wilfrid led the way iji the 
work of entauci|)ation by freeing t wo hundred and lifty serfs whom bo 
found attached to his estate at Solsey. Alannmisslon became frequent in 
wills, as the clergy taught that snoh a gift was a boon to the soul of the 
dead. At the Synod of Chelsea the bishops bound themselves to free at 
t hi'ir decease all serfs on thoir estates who had lieen reduced to serfdom 
by w*ant or crime. Usually the slave was set free before the altar or in 
the Church.porcli, and the Coapel-boofc bore written on its margins the 
record < f his einancipatuvu/* Vtde pages 58 and 50 , Chap. J, A Short 
History of tho English People, Creen, 
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such an impure creiifcure that a Brahuiiii boliev’cs that ho 
is polluted by his near approach and does not become pure 
unless ho performs certain expiatory ceremonies. The 
aversion to the Panchama is so strong up to date that in 
villages remotely situated from towns and mostly inhabited 
by Brahmins, he dare not show liiinself in the Brahmin 
(juarter; and if Jlic crosses the threshold of a Brahmiir.s 
house, he is sure to be addressetl in a language which no 
member of another caste would ever tolerate. What if the 
law rccogiiisc^ no distiiicliou between Lho high and low 
castes ? iriiidn soci(‘ty says that the low castes arc beyond 
its pale. '^Pyranny political or social is a curse; but of the 
two the social is a greater eiirse than the political. Tlio 
follovving remarks of John Stuart id ill, though made in 
connection Avith a diiTerent subject may be a]>pUed to the 
case of the low ca'-tes in India :— 

“ hike otlior tyrannies, the tyranny of tlie inajoi-iiy 
Avas at first, and is still vulgaily, held in dread, c'hielly as 
operating through the acts of the public authorities. But 
reflecting persons perceive that Avhen society is itself tlie 
tyrant—society collectively, over the separate individuals 
who ooni})ose it—its means of tyrannising are not restricted 
to the acts which it may do by the hands of its political 
functionaries. Society can and does'execute its oavu man¬ 
dates, Bud if it issues wrong mandates instead of right, or 
any mandates at all in things with Avhicli it ought not to 
meddle, it practises social tyranny more formidable 
than many kinds of political oppression, since, thougli 
not usually upheld by such extreme penalties, it leav’cs 
fewer means of escaipe, penetrating much more deeply into 
the details of life and ensla\ing the soul itself.^** When a 
great community has so far allowed its higher instincts to 
be warped that it comes to treat a largo portion of itself, 
numbering .some millions, as Avorse than beasts, and totally 


* \'ide pajf*' 3, Clitiji, L, Liberty, by Jului (jtunrt Will (Vo^oplc’M Kditiou). 
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rofuses to recojfiiiso thoso ties which bind liuinanity toge- 
tlier, sad muijt b^> the lot of tliat mifortniiate portion which 
for no fault of its own is degraded to a position the worst 
imaginable for any community to occupy. The existence 
of the present order of things for centuries has worked 
such a change iiji the minds of the higher anti lower castes 
alike that l»oth of them have coinc to regard their present 
I'olations as perfectly natural* The Panchatua who lives a 
miserable and degi*aded life, who is allowed no sort of 
social intercourse with the other sections of the community, 
who is not even allowed to go near the higher classes, 
being denied a Concession made to the dirtiest of animals, 
takes this treatment as perfectly natural and is hardly 
aware of his own degradation. 0oos he ever think that 
his position is capable of iniprovement, and that as a 
human being ho has certain indefeasible rights which no 
custom to the contrary can take away ? livery man who 
is born into tliis world has a natural right to walk over 
liigli >viiys and in 2 Jublic places in his own country, Kvery 
man who born into this world has a right to take water 
from such sources as are available for the general use of tho 
community. V'et sonic of those jirimary rights of man ai’c de- 
nioil to the Paochama j Jio is not Allowed to walk in ccrtaiii 
streets of villages t)Wi»Dd by 13rahiuius even though they 
are public j)rt»j)crty ; if ho happens to sec a lir^ahmiii com¬ 
ing in the opiiosite ilirectioii, after the latter has jjerformed 
his ablutions in tho village tank, he would have to go 
off the way lest the Brahmin should bo imllutcd. Ho is 
not allow'ed to take water from wells used by the other 
chvsses in consoquenco whereof ho is piifc to soHous iiiconvo- 
nioncos in places where the people depend upon a few wells 
for their drinking water, especially during the hot weather. 
Is not this tantamount to a denial of primary human 
rights to the Panchama f Commission of crimes may entail 
loss of primary as well as secondary rights ; but in such a 
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case it is only tho individual criminal, the actual porpeti’a* 
tor of the crimes that is punished. We have ilo idea of 
the criiiios committed by the forefathers of tho existing 
low castes for which they lost their status as human beings ; 
but it is certainly unjust to enforce in the case of tho des¬ 
cendants the penalties originally inflicted on their fore¬ 
fathers, except by applying to them the calvinistic doc¬ 
trine of original sin which the humanity of tho nineteenth 
century rejects as one of the exploded beliefs of luedse^'al 
Christianity. If the l*anchainas do not deserve this treat¬ 
ment on tlie ground <.>£ being tho deseendants of their fore¬ 
fathers, do they deserve it on account of their personal 
actions or character 't Arc the Panehamas as a class worse 
than any other of the lower classes of the Hindu eominunity, 
allowance being made for the circuinsianoes under which 
they have been placed for centuries ‘r* If a general cnt|uiry 
Avere made regarding their character, I have no doubt it 
Avould result in bringing to light some facts which wouhl 
show them in a favourable light when compared to homo 
e’asses who ai*e above them iii tho social scale. '^I'liere is 
evidence to show that in early times there were Panchamah 
distinguished for their genius, learning and piety, and then* 
names are venerated by the Hindus up to the present day. 
If tradition may be believed, Valiiiiki, the autlior of tho 
Kamayana, which is considered to be the first and certainly 
one of the finest epic poems in Sanskrit, is said to have 
been a Paiiehama. 'I’his tradition ih supported by the 
Padmapnrana and Jnana Vasishfcha, both of which are 
regarded as works of authority by learned Brahmins. Tho 
immortal author of Kural, known as Tiruvalluvar, and 
'Firuppaniyalwar, one of the twelve saints worshipped by 
the Vaishuava community, arc both supposed to have been 
men of Panchania origin. Marner Numbiyar, a disciple of 
I'amunachuryar, one of the greatest Vaishnava soholar- 
sainis of antiquity, though a Panchama by birtli, received 
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all ilio liigli fmiorat honors of a Brahman saint on his death. 
1 have heard of some Panehamas of modern times who 
wt're held in respect by their contemporaries for their learn¬ 
ing and piety. If the Panchama community, which pro¬ 
duced such men, docs not deserve to be treated with con¬ 
tempt and aversion, and if under favourable circumstances 
members thereof have every chance of rising and distin¬ 
guishing themselves, the problem of elevating low castes 
is surely worthy of the bcimous attention of the social re¬ 
former. There are about fiv'c milliou Panehamas in South¬ 
ern India, excluding those in the Native States of Mysore, 
Travaneoro and Cochin. There is a large Panchama 
population in the Western Presidency, and their number is 
not inconsiderable in Bengal ami Northern India* Proba¬ 
bly the total l^nnchama population in India is about seven 
millioiiiS. Surely the (luestion of the eumneipation of so 
many millions of human beings cannot be unimportant. 
I\> the best of niy knowledge, so far as (be Indian social 
reformer is eoneeriied, the Pancliama problem lias not yet 
advaiicc'd beyond ilie stage of discussion. A reference to 
the reports of the Indian Social Conference for the last few 
years shows tliat although the roformors have not lost sight 
of (ho question, they have not been able to formulate any 
definite proposal regarding its solution. The question of 
social I’cform in India is a peculiarly difficult one. We all 
know how attempts made by some of our best men to intro¬ 
duce .small but salutary changes into customs are met with 
an apposition calculated to break the spirit of any but the 
most resolute, changes too about the desirability of which 
there is littlo differoace of opinion, not only among the few 
who by their education and experience are competent to 
form an opinion, but also among the many whose minds 
have not been petrified under the dead weight of custom. 
If the reformers are unable to change recent practices 
which ai'c udtnittod to bo iieroicious, fur which there is no 
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Bcmction in tho Shastras and which most people condemn 
hut few are bold enough to sot aside, can they hope to in¬ 
duce their countrymen to treat the Panchamas as their 
fellow-beings fit to associate with and to rise above the pre¬ 
judice they have inherited from their forefathers ? Recog¬ 
nising this prejudice as a barrier to the elevation of the 
low castes, a barrier which can only be slowly removed, 
let iis see if anything can be done for the prt‘sent to im¬ 
prove their lot. In the first place, it must be stated that 
their present condition, miserable as it is, is an improve¬ 
ment upon their past ono. Not to speak of tho personal 
emancipation secured to the l^inchainas by the statute law", 
their admission into the Military, Police and other depart¬ 
ments of tho public service Jias raised their status, at least 
that of thos(» who have been thus admitted. About 
twenty-one per cent of the Pancliama population in tho 
^Madras Presidency are stated to Im^e been cultivators some 
years back ; probably their number now is a little lai'ger,"^ 
The establishment of special primary schools for tho 
Panchamas is a measure of some importance, although the 
result thereof is not perceptible at present. According to 
the report of tho Dm‘ctoi* of Public Tiistrnciion for 1898-th), 
there wore about sixty thousand Panehama boys receiving 
instruction in the Madras JVesideney in that year, t 
Out of these, twenty-one were in Ur*per Secondary schools 
and on© vras in a College, The above facts appear so far 
encouraging. But I have reasons to think that a good 
many of those shown in tho returns a.s Panchanias are 
Christians by faith, and that if their number is deducted 
from the total, that of Panchamas proper will be veiy 
much smaller than it now apjiears to be. 

Foremost among tho benefactors of Panchamas come 

* Vide page 232, Vol. 2, Manual of the Administration of tho Mailran 
Presidency. 

t Fide page 98, Report on*1110 Public Instruction in the Madras 
Presidency for 1808*99. 
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nil the higli funeral honors of a Jlrahman saint on his death. 
J have heard of some Panchanias of modern times who 
were lield in respect hy their contemporaries for their learii- 
iiijfj and piety. If the Panchama communily, whicli pro¬ 
duced such men, does not deserve to be treated with con¬ 
tempt and aversion, and if under favourable circumstances 
members thereof have every chance of rising and distin¬ 
guishing themselves, the i)i‘oblem of elevating low castes 
is surely worthy of the serious nttention of the social re¬ 
former. There are about five million Paiichainaa in South- 
ei’u India, exelutlnig those in the Native States of IMysore, 
Travaucorc and Cochin. Thei’e is a large Panchama 
population in the Western ih’csidency, and their number is 
not inconsiderable in licngal anti Northern India- Proba¬ 
bly the total Panchama population iii India is about seven 
millions. Siirt'ly Ihetpiostion of the emancipation of so 
many millions of human beings cannot be unimportant. 
'I'o th(‘ best of my knowledge, so far ns the Indian social 
reformer is concerned, the Panchama problem has not ^et 
advanced btyond the stage of discussion. A reference to 
the reports of the Indian Social Conference for the last few 
years sliows that although the reformers have not lost sight 
of the question, they have not been able to formulate any 
detinitc proposal regarding its solution. The (juestion of 
social reform in India is a peculiarly tiiflicult one. Wo all 
know how attempts made by some of our best men to intro¬ 
duce small but salutary changes into customs are met with 
an apposition calculated to break the spirit of any but the 
most resolute, changes too about the desirability of which 
there is little difference of opinion, not only among the few' 
w'ho by their education and oxporieneo are competent to 
form an opinion, but also among the many whose minds 
have not been petrified under the dead weight of custom. 
If the reformers are unable to change recent practices 
which arc ajlmitted to be pernicious, for which there is no 
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sanction in the Shastras and which most people condemn 
hut few are bold enough to set asido^ can they hope to in¬ 
duce their countrymen to treat the Panchaiuaa as their 
fellow-beings fit to associate with and to rise above the pre¬ 
judice they have inherited from thoir forefathers ? Recog¬ 
nising this prejudice as a barrier to the elevation of the 
low castes, a barrier which can only bo slowly removed, 
let ns see if an 3 "thing can be done for the present to im¬ 
prove their lot. In the first place, it must be staled that 
their present condition, miserable as it is, is an improvo- 
nieut upon their past one. Not to speak of the personal 
emancipation secured to the I’ancharnas by the statute law, 
thoir admission into the Military, J*olico and other depart¬ 
ments of the public service lias raised their status, at least 
that of those* who liave been thus admitted. About 
tweiit^'-one per cent of the Panchania population in the 
Madras Presidency are stated to have been cultivators some 
years back ; i>robably their number now is a little larger.* 
The OKstablishment of special primary schools for the 
i^anchamas is a measure of some importance, although the 
result thereof is not i>erceptible at present. According to 
the report of the Director of Public Instruction for 1898-90, 
there were about sixty thousand Panchama br»ys receiving 
instruction in the Madras J‘residency in that year, t 
Out of these, twenty-one were in Upper Secondary schools 
and one was in a College, The abovo facts appear so far 
eiiconraging. But I have reasons to think that a good 
many of those shown in the returns as Panchamas arc 
Christians by faith, and that if their number is deducted 
from the total, that of Panchamas proper will be vo»*y 
much smaller than it now appears to be*. 

Foremost among the benefactors of Panchamas come 

* Vide pa^o 232, Vol. 2, Mautial of tUo Administration of the Maclmii 
I’rcaidonoy. 

+ T^niB page 08, Report on •the Pnblic Inatruetion in the Madras 
Presidency for 1898-99. 
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Obristiaii Missionaries. When these low casiies, kept down 
in a state of extreme degradation and wretchedness, were 
left to themselves, cared for neither by their own country¬ 
men nor their rulers, the missionaries came forward to 
rescue and elevate them, by educating and qualifying them 
for higher walks of life of which they could not have 
dreamt till recently. It was an agitation started by some 
missionaries in the South in favour of the Paiichanias tliat 
opened the eyes of the local Government to their extreme¬ 
ly wretched condition, and made them start special schools 
for their benefit. I'Ko missionaries have pi’oved to be sin¬ 
cere friends of the low and the fallen in India as elsewhere 
and have done and are still doing their host to raiso their 
status. If missionaries come first as benefactors of tlio 
ranchamns, the local Government come next, for open¬ 
ing schools for their exelusiv'c benefit ; but if they 
wish to elevate thcMii they will have to do a groat deal 
mtu’e, a'' will bo shown presently; still,, since they 
have taken the first stop in tlio right direction, they 
deserve the thanks of the eommunity. Sup[x>sing tljat 
edueation will considerably raise the status of the i’liii- 
chainas, it may be asked how they are to be educated. 
In the largest majority eff cases, tboir education can¬ 
not go beyond the primary stage, as they are too poor 
to C/Ontinue their studies further. If primary education 
is all that they can hope for under the existing cirautn- 
stances,^of what use can it bo to them 'i A large number 
of Panohamas has been receiving education for some years; 
but 1 do not know if there are any amongst them (who are 
not Christians) holding decent appointments in the public 
service. Thlveii if primary education could do them some 
good, how could it roach those who are living in rural parts 
who form the majority? Asprimary education in India 
1ms but touched the mere fringe of the population, for a 
long time to come Pancliama boys living ^in villages will 
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have to go wiHiont any education. Tlie establishment of 
Primary schools for the Panehainas in towns will do but 
Httlo good for tho little that they may learn in them they 
will forget shortly after leaving theni^ as they will have no 
occasion to make use of it in the walks of life they have per¬ 
force to enter. If they have to bo pushed up, special edu¬ 
cational facilities will have to be provided for them; so that 
intelligent Paiicliama lads may proceed to the University. 
In the present state of that community, perhaps technical 
education will be of greater use to them than literary. In* 
my humble opinion, the scholarships now sanctioned by the 
local Government for the encouragement of tho backward 
classes are pi’actically useless to the Panehainas, inasmuch 
os they cannot continue their studies further with them ^ 
without cxtrancons help, which in their cj@bSO is impossible, 
their parents being too poor to give them any pecuniary 
assistance ; sf» those scholarships will have to bo increased, 
if the low castes are to derive any benetit from them. lie- 
sides, one or two scholarships will have to he instituted for 
the Panehainas of each District, so that any thing which 
the Government may be willing t<i do for thi^* class may 
bertetitit as a whole. 

Kven if all that is recommcndeil in the above para¬ 
graph is done# it is doubtful if education alone will rennovo 
the disabilities to which the Panehainas have been subject 
for these many centuries and raise them socially so as to 
render them quite free from tho infamy which now at¬ 
taches to their very name. Kven if educated Panefaamas 
get good appointments in the public serv'ice, it is doubtful 
whether members of tho higher ca‘'tes will associate with 
them or treat them as their (‘(juals. Tlii.s is not 
likely to happen for a long time to C'ome. Some are of 
opinion that since their pi'csent condition is an improvement 
upon their past one, they are sure to make further progress 
in futuire if only they are educated. They say that with 

* /-V ^ 
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tlie spread of education, caste restrictions will 

slacken and that the existing prejudices against the lo«r 
castes will tend to disappear. There is some truth in this. 
But the levelling up of a fallen class by education is a slow 
process. Those that are sanguine about it will do well to 
boar in mind that their optimism is based upon what they 
see ill a few large towns. If the Panchamas living in 
towns appear to be treated better than those who live in 
viHo-ges, it is duo to a variety of causes, of which the grow- 
ing sympathy of the more enlightened members of tho com¬ 
munity with low cartes is not one. The fact is that the 
conditions of life in towns do not allow full scope for pre¬ 
judices of the higher castes against the low castes; this is 
quite different from sympathy. In towns those whose minds 
have been truly liberalised under the influence of Knglisli 
odiicaticn form a microscopic minority. Even the hall- 
iiinrk of tlie University is not always a guarantee that 
tho mind of tho recipient of the honour is purged of 
suporstitioiiH and prejudices common to tho**bomuiunity 
to which ho belongs. Tho remarkable growth of the 
present Bevivalistic movement in the country, support¬ 
ed mainly by educated men, some of whom have re- 
(*t‘ivod the highest University honours, strangely trying 
to justify on plausible grounds all that is Indian, good, bad 
or indifferent, boars out to some extent the statement of 
the critics of tho existing educational system that the pro¬ 
ducts of higher education iu India are not all that they are 
supposed to be. The Hindus move slowly'^when they are 
compelled to move at all. If progress in certain directions 
is visible in towns, it scarcely extends beyond their limits. 
■VVliilo a few advanced men are found in large towns, men 
who have ke^pt pace with the progress of thought in Kurope, 
the majority of their countrymen, especially those who are 
living in villages have not got beyond the stage of cultuie 
reached by tbeir forefathers about two thousand years 
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ago. Though it is true io a gcuoral way that the few in 
towns mnst always load the many in the country, tho largoftJt 
majority of tho rural population in India do not appear 
to bo influenced in the slightest degree by tho opinions of 
advanced thinkers in the towns- If higher education 
is the only solvent of prejudices, how arc the rural 
population to be brought under its influenced Tlio^o 
who road the times have to admit that if higher edu¬ 
cation is to spread in tho country, it will not bo through 
tho direct agency of tho State. If tho (Tovcnimont keep 
back, tho chance of the bulk of tho people coming under 
tho sway of western idea's must be remote. It is not 
pleasant to play the role of a pessimistic philosopher, but 
there is no use in indulging in vi'^ionary hopes, especially 
when such indulgence leads to the continuance of a highly 
unsatisfactory state of tbiiigs affecting the position of a 
large section of a community. Tho principle of 
faire is all very well, when tho people arc enligliienod and 
self-reliant^but in a backward community it is seldom 
productive of good. It must also bo borne in mind that 
whatever difference of opinion there may be regarding the 
non-interference policy of the (jloverumeiit in ct^rtain cjucs- 
tious of social or religious character, there can bo but one 
opinion concerning this, that in the matter of readjustment 
of relations between the higher and lower castes, th(‘y can 
do nothing except in the way already suggested, however 
much they may sympathise^ 

It is suggested that Govornmont should encourage 
the emigration of low castes to foreign countries, such as 
hianritius, Zanzibar and certain other parts of Africa, with 
a view to their final settlement in those cunnines* Those 
who suggest this think that, if they rcttirn ot all to their 
mother country after a long time, they vill have lived down 
the disabilities of their birth, if they take care to settle in 
a different pari of the country from which they originally 
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emigrated. They advocate this measure as one Avliich 
i« important not only from a social, but also from an econo¬ 
mical point of view. Though this suggestion is not un¬ 
worthy of the considox’ation of the broverninont, it must bo 
added that the carrying out of it will be attended with 
iiumense practical difHculties. 

If the low castes uro to be raised socially, it can only 
be dono by the higher costos ; since in the present state of 
enlighteiiTncnt of the people, it is not possible that largo 
portions of the higher classes would move in the matter of 
their own accord, it is the duty of the leaders who ought 
to see its importance to educate public opinion as a 
iiioasuro preparatory to any steps they nfay propose 
to take for the elevation of the Panchamas. AVith 
a few honourable exceptions, the leaders of the com¬ 
munity, even those good men who at considerable self- 
sacritico are actively striving to promote the interests 
of the country, have scarcely tnrneil their attention to this 
important subject. Admitting the iiiimonse diilitniiUies of the 
question, I am still of opinion that it deserves more serious 
attention than has been till now bestowed upon it. Thu 
leaders of the Hindu community have laid themselves open 
to the attack of their critics that what they are seeking is 
not llio advaucenicnt of the ixiany but that of the few, by 
their indifference to the miserable and degraded condition 
of the low castes. If their critics were to say Vou want 
higher political privileges ; you a^k for etpial Iroatnieut 
with llritish-born subjects of His Majesty ; you denounce 
the ct)nduct of the JOuropean colonists in {South Africa 
towards the Indian settlers in their colonies. Vet you 
keep so many millions of your countrymen in a state of 
degradation unparalleled in the annals of any country ; 
you scarcely recognise them as human beings and treat 
them as worse than beasts, though they are in no way 
worse Ihnn many whom you treat us your o<juals. Are 
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you coiiuistcni ‘f Can you complain of injustice if in tlio 
present state of tliinj^s your retpiests are not g’l'anted ? 
One would like to know the replies our men of lig^bt and 
leading would give to sucli questions as these. 

If it is said that the Hindu religion stands in the way 
of elevation of the low castes and that no change can be 
made in this direction without violating its principles, it 
may bo replied that in the first place though Hindu society 
may be slow to move, it is still moving, and that a good 
many changes have already been made in customs and 
]>racticcs winch were at one time considered to be an 
essential part of the religion of the people. In the second 
]>lace it must be remembered that the Hindu sacred books 
say explicitly that a man is a Chandala not by his birth, 
but by his actions- Iiistanecs have been already given to 
show that in ancient times men who were born Chandalas 
rose to eminence by tbeir learning and character and were 
held in the highest estimation by their contomporaries, and 
their ineniery is venerated down to the present day, 
Vaishnavism in its essence is a protest against caste, and 
the life of Kamanujschariar, the great Vaishnava Kefornier 
is in itself an illustration of one of the fundamental 3)rinei- 
ples <>f the Hindu religious philosophy that a man sJiould 
be respected, not for his birth or social position, but for 
his knowledge and character, 'therefore the plea of 
religion as justifying the continuance of the present de¬ 
graded condition of the lower castes can be aceejjted neither 
on the ground of justice and equity nor on that of sanction 
of the sacred writings of the lliniius, as interpreted in the 
light of the pi'aotico of Indian sages and philoso2>hers in 
ancient times. tSinc© the majority of the people in every 
country act according to custom, though it may bo irra¬ 
tional or even prejudicial to their real interests, radical 
changes canuot bo introduced into the existing practice 
BO as to elevate low castes all at once ; but the way must 
bo prepared for the necessary changes. 'J'hongh the pro- 
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blem is pcotiliarly difficulty yot it will have to bo grappled 
witli if the leadiog men pf tbo Hindu community do not 
wish to be condemned for countenancing a form of slavery 
wliifli is in certain respects worse than that which over 
existed ill Kuropo. Besides^ it is a sheer loss of power to 
the country that ^ so many millions of men and w’omcn 
who aro remarkable for ihoir powers of physical endurance 
and who are not less intelligent than any of the lower 
classes should bo practically cut off from society and 
compelled to let their faculties rust for want of opportu¬ 
nities to exercise them. It will not do for our leading ^ 
men to say that they need not trouble themselves about the 
elevation of low oastos on the ground that what is necessary 
in their case is being done by the Government and the 
missionanes. 1 hav e already said that what the Govern¬ 
ment can do directly is little* As for the missionaries, it 
must be remembered that the good they have done to the 
low castes has been in almost every case preceded by their 
conversion to Christianity. Therefore the loaders of the 
Hindu community will have to ask themselves the question 
whether they will rise superior to the prejudices of their 
unenlightened countrymen in the treatment of the Panoha- 
mas and boldly come forward to raise them from their pro- * 
sent degraded condition, or leswe them to the missionaries 
to be proselytised and regenerated. This iy^ an important 
<|ue8tion. The present condition of tho low castes is a dis¬ 
grace to the communii^y and ought not to be allowed to ro- 
maiti long as it is* If high casto men cannot give up their 
prejudice against low castes and are unwilling to raise 
their social status, they cannot reasonably complain if 
thestf low castes give up their connection with the Hindu 
community, of whidi they have no cause to be proud» and 
embrace a faith which will not only alter their relations 
with the other sections of Indian society, but will also 
emible them to live a bettor and happier life. 



^Xlli'^The Position of Woman |n Ancient and 

Modem India 

By Mb3. Ka.mal\ Batthiakai>han, M. A, 

Perhaps nothing is so decisive a test of the degree of 
civilisation and ethiohl culture to which a nation has at« 
tsined as the position assigned to women among the peo¬ 
ple of that nation. In this respect we have no reason to 
he ashamed of our early Aryan ancestors, as ancient India 
had, from this point of view, reached a degree of refine¬ 
ment higher even than that attained by cither Greece or 
Home in their palmiest days, and rau'^h higher, incredible 
as it may soem, than that of modern India. In Greece, 
the allegiance of the citissen to his state was looked upon 
as his paramount duty j and, lest family ties should in any 
way impair this, the women wore deprived of all higher 
offices. Kept in strict seclusion, with no education worthy 
of the name, they were almost reduced to the condition of 
slaves. Nor was the position of the ancient Roman matron 
better. No doubt she is often held up as the ideal of a 
noble and lofty character, hut even she had no personal 
rights and was subject to her husband as absolutely as if 
ishe had been,his slave. In ancient India, on the other 
hand, the position of woman was far different. 

The direct evidence we get in this matter from the 
Vedas, which arc the earliest records from which such in¬ 
formation may bo gathered, is scant; but it is sufficient to 
show that the position held by the Aryan women in the 
Vedic period was a most bonourable, nay exalted, one. 
Without any unhealthy restrictions on their actions,, Jhey 
were allowed a freedom in society, which now in iSdta 
would be wondered at and perhaps consider4»d unbecoming. 
There was no attempt made to keep them uneducatcwl and 
the^f seem to have been on a footing of perfect aiguali|y 
with their husbands, subject to no one, not even thehr 
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mothers-in-Iaw. And what is more, the Hindu wife was 
considered as the intellectual compaidon of her husband 
and as his friend and helper in life ; she was honoured and 
respected by him and her supremacy in his homo was ab¬ 
solute as wife and mother. Such was the position of 
women in ancient India ; but what a terrible falling off 
from this high standard is presented by their condition as 
modified by later Hrahnaanism and Hinduism. That their 
))resent position is deplorable and is one of tho cliicf hind¬ 
rances to the further advance of Indian civilisation, no 
one, not even tho most enthnsiastte patriot of India’s glory, 
can deny. It is better far to admit it, to be ashamed of 
it, and then try to do something to remedy tlndr condition 
and make them better fitted for tlio important duties 
which, ns women, they are called upon to fulfil. 

As has already been shown, in early Vedic times, -we 
have a very pleasing picture of women, who moved on a 
footing of perfect orpiality with their husbands. In numor- 
ons places, we even iind mention of wives joining their 
husbands in the performance of sacrifices. They offer tlie 
oblations together and thus hope to go to Jleavon together. 
Tlien there is the picture of cultured ladies, some of whom 
themselves were Hishis an4 composed hymns like the meni 
They often distinguisJied themselves in science and in the 
learning of the times ; and, what is more astonishing, they 
even had a certain amount of infiuenco on politics and ad- 
lYiiuistration. They attended great assemblies ; they open¬ 
ly frequented public thorou^faros ; and in fact, altoge¬ 
ther they have never mixed so freely in the society of men 
ns yomen do in modern Europe, yet absolute seclusion and 
retironient ai*e or at least wei*e, not Hindu customs. Imiii^ 
merable passages can be quoted from Vedic literature 
showing the high esteem in which women were held ; but 
it wiU'bo enough if we give one example which is ofiem 
brtftught forward. There is an account given in tho early 
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Biftolltxiaiias of a conversation, which is reported as having 
taken place between Yajuavalkya, a groat saint and hia 
cultured wifo, Alaitrwyi, on tlio (‘Ve of his retirement into 
the ascetic state. Vajuavnlkya is said to havt* ))roposed to 
divide his wealth between Maitreyi and her co-wife. Bat 
iho former refused the money and ask(*d iii return tliat sho 
might be taught the knowl(‘dg« of iiiimortalit^ ; and it is 
recorded that that knowledge was graiibnl to li(*r. 'riiis 
exaniple goes at once to prove what wo havt' been trying 
to set down Jicre. The very fact of Ala]tr(‘>i asking ff)i* 
the knowledge of immortality show's that womr-n then must 
have been in the habit of asking for such Ihingfs aud that 
it was nob thought improper to keep them well-informed 
on religious aud other matters of gcnetal interc'i^i. In an 
eient times, not only wtsro child-marriagcs uni iiown , but on 
the contrary, we have numerous allusions Ui the marriages 
of girls at a prouru* age. There "was also no religious ob- 
ligatU'Ji that every girl uiust bo married ; and we e\ ( n fiiul 
mention ol unmarried women wlic» reTnaiinsI m their 
fathers* homes aud obtairn'd a share <d tlie paternal pro¬ 
perty . 

It would seem that girls in ancient India Jiad a voice 
ill the selection of tlieir husbands. It- wa'> customary, no 
doubt, to make the oilicial d»^man<i through third persons ; 
but It is more than probable tliat the g'rl's. consent was 
made sure of ilrsf and thf‘r("oro that ‘•lie wms a willing 
bride. ludec^cl, a little later on thi' tine old cu*-toin of tho 
tSwayamvara, in whndi the girl was given the privilege of 
choosing her husband out of many suitorn. \va.s originated, 
aud w^h not abolished till a long time afterwards. 

The sac redness of the marriage ii(‘ aud tho marriago 
rite is ciuphasis(‘d in Vcdic literature by the description of 
a marriage in heaven, vvliitdi forms jjie iutri>dnctiou to the 
grand wedding hymn there given. This is ihe marriage 

of Survali, the siin-maideu or D*iwu, with Soma or the 

•< 
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Moon. Tlie interpretation of the myth presents no diffi¬ 
culty and there is no doubt that it was intended as the type 
of all earthly man'iages, the harmonious co-operation of 
the two rulers of the Universe, signifying the love and 
union whi<*h ought to exist between a husband and his 
wife. 

In ancient times, widow marriage was not prohibited ; 
(HI the other liand, wo find a distinel sanction oi it in the* 
rites which" aro prescribed for tlio widow's* porformnnee* 
before she enters into tlie married state again. 

Such is the position of w omen in Vedic times. Uoming 
down to a lat^r period of Indian history,—Iho times of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana,—wo find that tliere is not 
much difference in their condition They hold the same 
honoured position as they di<l before. Indeed, in exhibitinc' 
pictures of tfoiu^stic life and manners, the Sanskrit epics 
ar(» particularly life-like, and even more so than the 
(jreek and Roman. fn the delineation of women, flio 
Hindu poet throws aside all exaggerated colouring ; he 
draws from nature and from life ; and the many hoi’oino.s 
that wo meet with engage our affections and interest far 
more than any of the heroines in Greek or Roman classical 
literature. 

There is a i*emarkablo definition of a wife given in the 
Mahabharata. which it will bo worth our while to notice : 

“ A wife ib half the man, hi'' truest friend— 

A lovinp wife is a por]»etuul sprinf^ 

Of virtue, pleasure, wealth ; a faithful wifo 
Is his best aid in sookinfl; heavenly bliss ; 

A swcctly-speakinf; wife is a companion 
In solitude ; a father in advice; 

A mother in all seasons of distress, 

A rest in passing* through Life's wildernes''.” 

• 

Thus >ve see that the great freedom, which was then 
granted to women, did not,—as it is sometimes thought now 
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ii do, if over it is ^rautcd iji tlic ‘»aiao >\ay,*^pf0‘ 

vent them From leading* lives of perfect conjugal fidelity. 
From time immemorial, tlio Hindu women lia\o been justly 
cclcbratoil for tjie pos'^os.^ion of doinei*tic vii'tues, such as 
devotion to husbands, affection for children, careful atton> 
tion to household duties, modesty, gentleness, hospitalitv. 
The many pictures wo ha\o of Vativtafo, or devoted Avifo” 
are truly touching and at tho same liiiio interesting, be- 
oauso they throw so inuidi light ou the puritv ami simpli¬ 
city of Hindu domestic manners iii eai*Iy times. No doubt 
tho devotion eff the liindn wife implies an inferiority, wliieh 
is incompatible with modern Kuropeaii ideas of indepmid- 
imce ; but il is at the same time none the less toiicliiiig ; 
iK>r do we fail t j see from tho many legends and stones 
(hat wo tind in the epics that submisMiou ami indepondenre 
go hand in hanrl. Wives are loyal and devoted to their Jius- 
bands, ;yet '^how much indopeiidetico of character and do 
not hesitate ovproas their own opinions ; luisbandh arc 
tenderly affoeiionale t >w ards their wives and (real them 
with respect and courtesy ; daughters arc submissive ami 
obetlionl to their parents, jet, when occasion leipiires, are 
>pirited and courageous j in fact lo\c and liunnony reign 
throughout the Faniilj circle. Notliing can be more beau¬ 
tiful and touching than the pictures of domestic iind s<»eitil 
happiness that thellanmyuna and the Mahubharula abound 
with ; and many are the high-soulcd heroines fhuf wi‘ meet 
with, showing clearly that in those* dnjs there wa** inmJj 
dignity and elevation about fenmie character, 'fheri' i’*, 
forexeinple, the oliasti' Hita, die heroine of the llatnajana, 
llie memory ofwIio.se noble purity and unflinching demotion 
to her husband, every Hindu woman holds dear even to 
the present day. Though young and bred in the jialaces 
of kings, tliis delicate maiden pleads to follow her hus¬ 
band into the dreariness of a forest life, when he is con- 
d**njnecl by the seltlslinc','> inid ingratitiule of n vtc]* 
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iiiotlier to an exile of fourteen years ; and iltefe^ in spite of 
the horrors and temptations with which a demon-king sur¬ 
rounds her, and in the face of almost insurmountahle ditti- 
culties, she remains true to her lord, till in the end she is 
n'unilod to him. hioino of her pleadings for permission to 
accompany her husband into exile are so touching that we 
iMiiiiot help quotfing them : 

“ A wile inuht s^harc her liiibbaii;l\ Lite. Aly duly i* to lollow tlie<' 

^Vhel•e’er Ihoii f'oest. Apai’t from Uiee, I should not dwell tii boaveii 
itself* 

'I'hou art my luy guitio, my only rciugo, my divinity. 

It IS my lived resolve to lollow tlioo. 11 tUou must vvaiKb r toi tli 
Through thorny tnu'kless ionst, J will go bclore iht e treading 
down 

'I'ho prickly bramble s Lo lunlvi cinoolii tJiy ])uth. Walking before 
tbee, 1 

Shall feel no vvi'jhuu'ss; the loi< si ihorii will seem, like silkeu rol)e.s 
Jtuaining with tiieo in dcsci I w.i'tes, a iliousand joars will be uda^ , 
Dwclhng with ilti,*' c’on hell ilstll wou hi bo to me a heaven of hliss.” 

^riic story of Savitri, the heroine of » pathetic legend, 
is tlie story of “ the wondeidiiJ leuipie of exalted chastity.’^ 
Savitri, the ilaughter of a groat king, has chosen a hermit 
son for lier husband, bull there is a curse on liim that ho 
slioidil the within a year. Ihit in spite oi all tlwe terrors of 
a prematui-u widowhood tJiat are held out before her, she 
remains true to her plighiotl faith and marries the youth 
of her choict'. , 'riieu she watches t»ver him so unceasingly 
and, when the tiread hour of tlio fultilmoiit t*f the curse 
arrives, she pleads for his life with such courage and ieii- 
dorness, tliat the great King of Death himself is touched 
by her devotion, and giv'cs bai'k her husliaiid again to her. 

Thoro arc many such stories like these in the Hindu 
literature, axid they all deserve to be read over and over 
ngaiu, both for their own sakes and also because they arc 
siH'h touching mementos of the early •days of our brave, 
old ancestors. 
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Coming down to a later period,—the age the Sutras 
and the laws of Manu,—we iind that, though tho womou 
btill enjoyed considerable liberty, ihoru was a distinct de- 
cliijo in their position. The ancient law-giver, Manu, 
speaks of women as having no will of their own and unlit 
lor independence, but he was probably describing a slate 
of society-, which it was the aim of the priestliood to estab¬ 
lish, rather than that wdiicli really existed then. ’Wouteii 
were regarded as dependent upon tiieir male relations ; but 
nevcrtheles, as distinctly apjioars from tho tone of all San- 
''krit literature, I hey were honoured in their families and 
lield ill esteem by tlie soeicty ju which they lived. Tho 
teacher” says Mann, is ten times more venerable than a 
siib-tcacher, the father a hundred tinier mriro than the 
teacher* and tho mother a thou‘'aud times more than the 
fathc*r.” Thus we see that women were held in gi'oat res¬ 
pect ; but ^lill the feeling that they had no independent 
aim or existence was last growing with tho degeneracy of 
the time->. 

^rUc marriage of girls at an early age was, as we have 
seen, probably unknown in the Vedic and even tlio Epic, 
period. It gradually however came into vogue witli tlio 
Jtaiioualistic and tho Buddhist periods ; but even then it 
was not obligatory . But it is insisted upon by the writers 
of the I’uranic perifid, or the last period of Hindu rule in 
India ; and now it has become so Jirrnly i-ootcd a custom 
that no Hindu, unless he bo a very brave man, w'Ould ever 
dream of Iransgressing it. 

The marriage of widows, which was a prevalent ciis-* 
tom lu tho Vedic and Epic periods, becaino gradually ro- 
strieted in t he Katiunalistic period, and except in the case 
of cliild-widowB, was not looked upon with favoui*. Manu 
especially is very indignant against it, though in one place 
he says that widow-<anarriage still prevailed in his time, 
it was not approved by the orthodox and nowhore 
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probcriliud for > irtuous woiucii. Tho fueling against it, liow- 
ev'er, grew very strong; and though even to ilio close of tlie 
Piiranic periotl it was not altogether prohibited, still in the 
end it euhninatcd in tho complete abolition of the despised 
custom and oven in tho introduction of tho terrible custom 
ofor the burniiig of ^1a''idows. But tho latter was 
never a Hindu custom^ It trod need into India by the 

Scythian invaders, Win.) pour^ info tho connlry during the 
Huddhist age. Jt seemed to exercise a great fascination 
however for 1 ho Hindus: and iho inhnthan praetieo was 
often practised fdl tho moreifnl iniervention of the Brifish 
(iovorumenl led to its alfohtion. 

^riiua gradtially the position of women in India declined 
till about 1000 A. H., when wrnnairs subordination to 
man becaiuo <*oinpletc. ^’ho pride of Brahmanism and the 
inflaencoof tlio priests, wdiose authorit;y became rnoro and 
more firmly cstablidiccl and who denied to the women with 
thof?e of the lower castes all ilio learning of tho times, no 
doubt with the object of per]*etuating tiioir sway, seem to 
be the chief enus<'s of this '-id change. But it was tho 
Mahoincdiin conquest of India, which finallv complotod the 
degradation in the position of Hindu women, the result ol 
which was a seclusion, which led to a complete cramping of 
their iutelleotnal faculties, owing to the absence of oven 
that I'tluoation, which contact with and observation,* of tlio 
inside world imparls. At tho presold day no Hindu woman 
lius in theory af leU'-t any jndepeTideiico, for, as wc have 
^sJiow'n alrfcadv, one of the principal precepts taught 
in the Hindu books is that women should be kept in a state 
of .subjection all thoir lives and never on any account to be 
allowed to become their own mistresses. She belongs to 
her father first and then to her liusband to whom she is 
given away for ^ver ; and even after his death she is not 
free, for her own sons have Ibo right *to order her about. 
Many are the evil effect's of ij(||^h a syatem ; but before pro- 
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ceediTig to notice these, lot ns consj^ei^ for a moment what 
the Unties and rosponsibilitios of women are. 

From the hour that the first man and lyoman were 
created, God has not put one human being into the world 
without something to do tliere, some \ isiblo tangible work 
to bo left behind when d:oa«thw^^^ ; women as well as 
men are responsible for tiew Hvea, for the talents and 
gifts given them, which they^are on no account to wasto. 
But then coinos the momentons question which ovevv In- 
djaii woman may ask with no hope of a satisfactory ausw'or, 
at least at the present time, What am I to d<» with my 
life y* A definite answer to such a question is always im¬ 
possible, owing to a diversity of characters, tastes, f'apa- 
bilities, and circumstances of each individual, anil iimeli 
more so is it in this case wdiere even where the tnsto and 
tho eapabilily for Avork exist, no oppij^tunity is given for 
Iheir exercise. Unt w’hat are women to do ? A divorsitv 

•r 

of opinion exists on'the point. It is the dictum of lAany 
that home is woman’s sphere and that beyond Jiomo she 
has no work to^do. Some say that she has duties outside* 
home as wcdl; but there are two partio'^ among Ihoso who 
hold the latter opinion. On tho one hand there are many 
Avho agree with Mr* Raskin that it is foolish to Hj|cak of 
the superiority of one sex to the other, because each has 
wli'it the other has not, because the woman is tho comple¬ 
ment of the man. On the other haml Iho opinion is—and 
it is slowly gaming ground—-that women aro tho equals f»f 
men in all things, that they are joint-partners with man in 
making the world better and that sex has nothing to do 
with tho arrangement. But all aro agreed that tho first 
duties of woman aro at home, and these are tho duties of 
maiden, wife and mother. Innumerable aro the ways in 
which a maiden can be useful to those around her, as 
daughter, ns sister, as friend, as a helper olC the poor, as a 
Hwoet sympathiser, as a true .li^oman. What can bo nobler 
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than noble maidenhood, distinguished by all the attributes 
a good woman ought to possess—by courtesy, in the widest 
sense of the .word, the courtesy which regards with indul¬ 
gence the views, wishes and even the whims of others,' 
which respoots their prejudices while not yielding to them, 
whicli volunteers no harsh ^judgments ; by industry, by 
constancy, by endurance, by modesty, by grace and dignity 
—all indications of that higher sympathy and purer feeling 
which woman is said to possess as her distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic. As wife, a woman’s first duty is to her husband. 
'Po her with her gcntlo nature, with tho sterner and bolder 
outlines of man’s cJiaracter changodf in her into softer and 
niore*delicate outlines, is granted the privilege of standing 
by the side of her stronger companion and helping him on in 
life. Mr. Knskin says there arc five classes of duties which 
aro included in woinai^’s work, and those arc (1) to please 
people, (2) to feed them in tlainty ways, (3) to clothe them, 
(4) to koe]> them orderly, (5) to teach them. But, say s some 
one those arc^old-fashionod duties and women have talent*! 
for hotter things than these. Certainly they h 4 ,vo, but because 
that is the case there is no need to undervalue woman’s work 
at homo, of wliich the duties above enumerated form part. 
A wife should bo her husband’s nearest and dearest friend 
and therefore his equal in the qualities of heart and mind, 
as capable of advising as ot consoling him. J^crfect hap¬ 
piness can exist only where there is perfect equality, for in 
the closo intercourse of domestic life, the wife and the hus¬ 
band mast necessarily act and react upon each other. But 
to bo a man’s equal, a woman must bo educated and tmly^ 
enlightened. Jn what does a man want in his wife ? 
Only^ sufficient power and tact to servo her husband aright ? 
No ; ho requires also intelh»ctual tastes and sensibililies to 
inako hor companionship a source of life and light to him, 
such high thoughts and aspirafions as will enter into his 
highest ideals and such love for him as, i*emainiiig nobly 
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blind to liis faults, will help to. lift him above the gross 
atmosphere of this work-a-day world. When there is 
such an entire compatibility of temper, there will never 
arise any question ot superiority, each will know when to 
yield to the ether, and 'whe|i in after-life the husband is 
filled with ear© and trouble, what a help the woman is to 
him then. She smooths away his sorrows, she props up his 
flagging spirits, she puts new hope into his soul, and ho 
goes forth with new strength and now zeal to wrestle with 
life and its responsibilities. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the influence for good that women may have upon men. 
jVlr. Buskin says, ** The sours armour is never set to the 
heart unless a woroan'a hand has biaced it ; and it is only 
when slie braces it loosely that* the honour of manhood 
fails.*' ** Oftentimes** says Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
J'rofessor at the Breakfast Table,** “ I have soon a tall 
ship glide by against the tide as if drawn by some invisi¬ 
ble tow-lino, with a hundred strong arms pulling it ; her 
sails being unfilled, her streamers were drooping, she hatl 
neither side-wheel, nor stern-wheel ; stil^ she moved on state¬ 
ly in her serene triumph a-^ if with her own life. But 1 
knew that on tho other side of th#^ ship, hidden beneath the 
greajP hull that swam so majestically, there was a little 
toiling steam-tug dragging it bravely on, and 1 knew that 
if the steam-tug unturned her arms and loft tho tall ship^ 
it would drift hither and thither and go off with the refluent 
tide, no man knows whither. And so 1 hav(» known more 
than one genius that, bub for the brave* toiling arms and 
warm-beating heart of the faithful little wife that nestled 
close ill his shadow and dragged him on against all 
the tide of circumstances, would soou have gone down 
the stream and 'been heard of no more.** In the 
same way a mother influences the life of her child* 
as one good mother Is worth a Imndred school-masters, 
directing far more than does the father the actipn and con- 
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rl'irt of tlio ohild. Ami it is trne of mothers as of wives 
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;i]s . that 'Tir* mo«;t cultivated ■women ‘make the best of 
mothers, for not only does maternal love make many a 
woman heroics but it also stin-ulatcs tlio intellect, Callinpf 
forth in many an unsuspected reserve of mental power. Mr. 
lluskin says about the first education of a chilcl^ ** Do j^ou 
snppc^se it makes nc» differenco to it that the order of the 
liouse is perfect and cpiiet, tho laces of its father and mother 
full of peace, tlioir soft voices familiar to its ear ; or,that it 
is tossed from arm to arm, umon^ hard, or reckless, or 
v’^ain-minded jKwsons r ” ^I’lie mother it is who supplies the 
jrraee, the heaiity, the atmosphere of purity, of ^the home» 
who maintains its harmony and order. A mothor^s. love,— 
what will it not bear ’f A mother ^ives up lier heart, to her 
f'hild and becomes absorbed in liis existemco. A true 
mother’s love is a love which years cannot wither, which is 
always ready to answer any demands made upon it, which 
g-ilds the darkest clouds with shine. Her lovo it is which 
pi’ovides eliildhood and manhood with happy memories, sc* 
lUuminatin^ home that to the day of death, hoone serves 
as a beacon-light attracting tho weary wanderer back to its 
poaeeful light. What would Shakespeare, Bacon, Goethe, 
the great geniuses of the world, have been without their 
mothers ? Thus we may say, not that we may trumpCit forth 
our own glory, but that wo may encourage ouraelvoa and 
others oiilj’’ to do oiu- duty, *'• that posterity lies in the per¬ 
son of the child in the mother’s lap.’’ The memory of a 
good woman will live after Iiev, both in the woijjc sho has 
done and in tho lives of those she has brought up and 
nitincnced. 

“ I'he rights of women, what, arc they 
The right to labour and to praj’ 

Tlu* right to comfoi-t in distress 
The right whtn others blame, to blesi* 
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g^rls make so much of, tho season of culture, when the 
judgement has to -be formed, the intellect disciplined and 
feelings and passions brought mider strict control, the 
time when the heart is most susceptible of extornal influ* 
ences and therefore the time to bo most carefully watched 
over. JiTeither can the girl have education worthy of the 
name, for, in ^pitc of Zenana work, in spite of the fact that 
there afo schools for married young women, education 
af^er marriage is notliing like the cdiioat ion which an uu* 

married girl can receive, w’heii most of iier time is at her 

* 

di«jp 9 sal and Imr fresh intelligence and healthy curiosity 
are in no way impaired by the dignity of married matron- 
hood. ^l)e husbands also aie required to ho grown-up 
moD, for while an unmarried student is fre^* to doyote all 
his time to his )»ooks, one wdio is ina»*i*ied must also attend 
to his wife and children and is constantly troubled by 
household matt CIS, And then,-when they grow older and 
their characters rctine, it often happens tliat tlie boy 
and the girl prove a very ill-assorted couple with na¬ 
tures . ids different as the two pole-*, and uuhappi* 
ness and misery is threatened to both. Thus, except 
in a Very few cases there is nono of that elovatod wifely 
companionship wo hay^ u been considering, nor that noble 
motherhood witshout which so few children bocoino 
nobjo men and women. Picture such w'omen drifting into 
middle age—helpless, burdensome or cjuarrelsoino wives ; 
lazy, feeble mothers; incapable of acting upon their good 
intentions; eitlu'r sinking into n hopeless indifference or 
^earying themselves out with weak complainings, which 
never result in any amendment. For another twil from 
which a Hindu girl suffers, is the want of indopendence at 
home. Very oftoQi her spirit is broken down and crushed 
by the treatment which falls to the lot of a daughter-in-law 
from her liusband’s family. She lives in constant dread of 
her inothei^-iu-law, who in her turn is afraid of her daughter- 
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in-law f^aining too mucH ascendancy over ber son, and who 
accordingly aeizes every opportunity to breed discord 
between the two, The poor girFs character is pictured in 
the worst colour before her hu8bR.nd, axvl the etiquette of 
Hindu soo^ty is such that she is forbidden to seek any 
opportunity for defending herself, and perhapVif sho wore 
brave enough to do this, no one would pay so much attention 
to her. Naturally, her spirit is soured and embittered, and 
she rapidly descends to the level of her companions, per¬ 
haps in her turn to tyrannise over her daughter-in4aw 
when she gets one. A wife, however young or foolish ske 
may be, mut^t be mistress in her own house, and she pnist 
have a voice in the bringing-up of her children, which 
rights mothers-in-law are very fond of infringing. * Bht the 
mother-in-law herself must have privileges, and daw we 
say a few words in her defence ? Young wives do not 
sufficiently consider how very hard it must be for a fopd 
mother to lose her office as primary agent in her soq^ wel¬ 
fare and oven his happiness. This is the case in Engfand 
and much more so is it in India where the inflnemse of*the 
mother-in-law is supreme and that of the wife nothing. A 
young wife, if she has any right feeliag, will listen patients 
ly to the advice of her elders and feel grateful for any advice 
given. Surely “ the primal older cursemust bo upon the 
, woman who voluntarily or thoughtlessly tries to sow divi¬ 
sion between her husband and his own flesh and bUid. 
There arrives a season when the most uncharitable iaoth<^. 
in-law becomes harmless, 'fheu and aft er her 'death, 

<‘d are those spns and daughters who during her life tiidfe 
so acted towards her that her death lays upon them no 
burden of bitter romembrance- ' 

T-hon there is the custom of seclusion which, though it 
is slowly giving away now, was in former times vei^ 
gent. There are some arguments urged by the defenders 
of this custom, such as the want of education, but they are 
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causes which can be easily removed. And what are the 
evils of such a socliisioii V The woman does not mix with 
society and therefore does not ^et that wider knowledgfe o£ 
life which acquaintance with the world imparts. Owing to 
thenarrowness and blankness of her daily life, she is gl^ to 
catch at any str$iw of interest. Gossip is her only*recrea¬ 
tion and hjer life is tnade op of contemptible nothings. 
Then again she is careless about her friendships^ not 
knowing that ar true friendship is to be entered upon 
thoughtfully, earnestly, as upon an engagement made for 
life, and that a true friend, faithfully tender and tried, is 
an inestimable, but not easily acquired treasure. 

Another impodinient to the advancement of Hindu 
women, an evil more f>r less r€*snlting from the degrading 
(‘iistoms above mentioned, is their want of edacatiori,— 
want whicli is tlie chief cause of the defects to bo noticed 
anirmg the wonnm of India—little influence over their hus¬ 
bands inability to t>ring up children properly, superstitious 
beliefs, absorption with tritles and passion for jewels. Does 
any man seriously think that au uiicultiii'ed woman can 
make a' better wifo than a refined, educated woman ? Does 
he desire a woman whose soul will never sour above the 
kitchen or iiui'sery interests 't Docs a good man over love 
a woman th£» more for reverencing her the loss ? Certain¬ 
ly not, should be the answer, and knowing this a woman 
should not iu the least be afraid of cultivating her 
own mind tearing that she may lose her husband's love. 
And a njan should nevoi he'.itatc lo allow his wifo to bt' 
educttflj^ oivmg to his tear of Ins* b(*coinmg unwomanly, for 
true c'ducaitoii rais(‘s rather thtan degrades or c*ffacos 
womanliness. Hut merely book education is of no use, 
unless it is suppleinenW*d by that wider knowledge which a 
free cominni^on with society gives. Hindu women should 
bo allowed to mix freely with .society, in order that 
may learn as much as possible from observation of otliers . 

45 
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siionld bo free intieroom^ between liut^band and wiio, 
between parents and children, and between relatives and 
friends. We must not lose heart, neither'for our.selvos nor 
fdr thoso wo love. To struggle, and always to struggle, is 
life. Aborve all, the woman must have opurage to do what 
is right, r<$gBrdless of the opinion of the world-or of society, 
courage to etutdure pain for a good cause, •courage to vindi¬ 
cate p^rit||r and truth everywhere, courage to vmdicnte 
the honour and dignity of her sox, always eager to deve¬ 
lop the faculties (lod has given her, in order that she nia\ 
lead a higher life than she has hitherto been leading, a life 
of the soul in the segrvice of (lod and her lellow-being^. 
** How to live ? That,^' says Herbert 8peneer, is the 
essential question for us. Not how to live in tho mere 
material sense only, but in the widest sense. To prepare 
us for oomjilete living is the function which education has 
to discharge,’^ The education that wo w'anfc therdoie 
should be as wide and varied as are tl.e interests and 
duties of life, an oducatiou which shall disciplina and invi¬ 
gorate soul, mind and body. 

*Last but not least among the handicaps of Hindu 
^ worn on is the custom that widows should not be remarried. 
Tt often happens that giids are married to persons who are 
old enough to be their fathoms and the ehances are ten to 
one that tliey* are loft widows even sometimes before they 
jare old enough to understand the sad change that has 
taken place in their lives. For indeed a sad change it is. 
The poor young widow’s life is made a burden to her. She 
is openly reviled and ridiculed ; every inisfortuno that hap¬ 
pens in her family is ascribed to her evil influence. Her 
lot is a miserable one, but not oven a gh'am of hope to 
brighten her dark existence. The flomcstic services 
reuflered by widows are often vGry valuable^ but in 
most cases do not help to lighten her misery. Here 
is bittor appeal from a ^ widow : Oh ! Lord ! hear 
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Tho very oasonce of Beforxn clemanda that tho 
many shall he * one; its goal is Union and Harmony-— 
tho integration of tho divided huterogenoons units into 
a homogeneoas consolidated whole, in entire harmo¬ 
ny with ♦mvironinent, an environment that begins 
v^ith, but is not limited to tho hearth, and gradually 
(expanding through the limits of race and creed and 
country covers and enfolds all humankind and tho universe 
and makes the sphere of work of the Social Itefom/ier ulti¬ 
mately coterminous with that of the Prophet, who seeks to 
bring aboutPeace on oarth and Good Will to all men.^* 
fc^rom this stand-point, all the Various items in tho pro¬ 
gramme of “ Indian Social Reformers/' all tho various con¬ 
cessions claimed by '' political agitators” (1 mean no dia- 
rofepect), all the different outbursts of Theosophtc activity 
(taking Theosophy in its widest sense without reference to 
any ptfrticulaVorganisation),—all these liavt» their value and 
justification only as so many stops—often very halting and 
Usually unconscious—towards bringing usiiearor to that goal 
—-albeit very distant—when we shall be self-respecting men 
and women and our eountry shall become fitted to bo in¬ 
vited to take its place side by side with the other self-go¬ 
verning members of the Federated States of Britainr 

Unless this be the ultimate consummation, the transfer 
of tho sovereignty of India to tho nation most fitted by its 
I’haracler, its hisbiry and traditions to be tlic educator and 
rogenemlor of tho Indian people loses all its place and 
meaning in the logic o£»evoiil.3 —the more so when it 
is remomborod that this transfer was effected so uncon¬ 
sciously, so much, to all seeming, in the very teeth of circum - 
stance and iiiolination that its story affords to theologists 
onfe of the most impressive illustrations of tKe guid¬ 
ing Rnger of Provfdenco in History. For it ia through 
this British supremacy that fhe most pptent forces towards 
tho unification and harmony I am referring to have been 
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brought into place^ nay the very idea of them 
engendered in us and tlie possibility of their realisation 
is beginning to be entertained—profound peace, common 
institutions, uniform administratic»n, equal laws, impartial 
justice, space-killing railroads, thne-annihdating telegraphs, 
above all, an ennobling and inspiriting literature giving 
communion with the deeds and words and thoughts of the 
great souls of tlio world. 

And yet paradoxical as it may sound, the same British 
supremacy would seen to have introduced some new ele¬ 
ments of separation between the two great communities of 
India—elements which unfortunately have <3xercised an 
effect out of all proportion to their real importance. On 
the one hand the imposition of the educational test as 
the principal, if not the sole, avenue to the public service 
has given the Hindus a vantage ground in the pursuit of 
power and influence not enjoyed by them previously except in 
Westem India, and a study of the popular and prejudiced 
accounts which pass for the history of the jVluhomcdaii 
domination .of India seems to have inspired the ardent spirits 
among the new generation of Hindus with the desire of using 
this advantage for paying off the scores—to put it rather 
bluntly—that they consider ai*o awaiting settlement from 
the days of Muhammad of Ghaani down to those of Aurunga- 
Kob and 'Vippu Sultan. On the other hand the MaJiorao- 
dans, who see their inlluenee and position disappearing 
before Iheii' very eyes, have transferred the odium they 
forniei’ly lavished on their English successors, to their 
Hindu fellow-subjects, who liavo outstripped them iu the 
ract‘, Tliat it is the bitter remembrance of the worst 
features of Moslem rule and consequent aggressive vindic¬ 
tiveness bn the part of the Hindu, whilst it is the steady 
ousting from Government service (brought about no doubt 
largely by his own want of adaptation) and consequent 
jealousy on the part of the Mussulman tliat are at tho root 
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of this t'stran^erneiit, ]•«. rn iiiy opinion coiiHrmod by tho 
fact that the relations of these two comnmnities arc the most 
cordial in those parts when* Moslem iuilaence has been the 
least histintr or where eommerec* which takes off the keen¬ 
ness of eoui 3 )etitioii for g'oeminent service is the most 
active, ff it be alleged that in these cases the Moslem 
communities are essentially IJindii in character, race and 
institutions, the laet that tho pr(*gress oi fOngli.sh education 
among them to(j has so far tended to bring about thoii' 
alienation Froin^their Hindu biadhren goes but to streng¬ 
then tlio view expressed above. 

How ean wo most ertectunlly eountoraet tlie ctTects of 
these eentrifugal Force'' ? J hav(' tried to indicate below 
some agencies that suggest themselves to int‘ and d herein 
I have appealed miire rdten to tli<‘ Hindus, it is not bo<*anHo 
I consider them nn>r(i responsible for the past but because 
I consider their rsponsibility lor the hdiirt'to bi‘ greater 
by virtin* of their jiredoininant position as an etlucaied 
and advanced majority Unit can betl(‘r maki* the most 
effective advances towards the establishmont of cordial re¬ 
lations between the two (*omniunities. 

1. The tirst agency is the Native l*res.s. It should 
hav( a living realisation of the paramount necessity of a 
cordial union between the Hindus and Mussulmans. At 
present the7*e is tf)o irreat a tendency to i*ri1 ici.se each other's 
claims with irritating candour. 'Phis is especially the cases 
with the treatment of Mahomedaii claims by the Hindu 
Press, due no doubt largel.N to tin* fact that these are in 
many inslanec's unreasonable and extravagant and are, 
soniotimes made in an offensive spirit. Hut it appeal’s 
to me that even hero a ftirbearance and a sympathy that, 
while gently correcting such extravagance anti insolence, 
point out the lines atong which nioro rational claims can be 
less aggressively formulated are greatly needed. W^hen 
for instance tho Mussulmans want a larger representation 
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in tho higher ranks of the public service, it is ungenerous 
nnd unfair t(* seize uoou tho declarations of a stray 
Mahoinodau asbociatiou here and there as representative of 
a general demand by tliom for a lowering of tho qualifying 
test in their case^ ignoring entirely tlie request of more 
responsible bodies that a direct regular reernitinont be 
made of a specific uuml>er of qualified Mahomedan gra¬ 
duates only, whose qualifications have been certified to by 
the universities or tho heads of colleges in which they 
have been educated anti by the heads of offices in which 
they have been subsequently trained. In short the Press 
must have that catholicity of spirit that regards the pro¬ 
motion of tho intorosts of one community, if backward,.as 
the necessary stepping stone and conipleinent to tho in¬ 
terests of alh 

2. 'nds same princ iple must J>e present to the mind 
of every employer of labour official or unofficial. Jealously 
watching the interests of all who have been placed under 
him aind allowing no infiuencos of whatever kiuS to in¬ 
terfere in the just disposal of his patronage, he must remem¬ 
ber that it is within his power to make his office a fruitful 
oenti*e of iiifiuenccj for the consolidation or destruction of 
that union of hearts for which i am pleading. One unjust 
supersession will undo more and a‘helping hand to one 
deserving postulant will advance farther the good cause, 
than many speeches or essays. 

3. The recent acrimonious cuntnovqrsy in the- North 
on tho Urdu-IIindi ciuesiiou leads mo to suggest another 

, way in which in place of estrangement, genuine affection 
may be engendered. It is not for me to prbnounco on the 
merits of that question ffom its linguistic side or from the 
amount of advantage its settlement in its present form has 
conferred on the people it will affect. IShough tliere is some- 
fhing ill the view that if the present had beeli flowed to 
continue i|^ would h«ve led io tbt» much desired result 
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(from the change ?) of a benefit of language. But is not the 
ill-feeling that bat; been raised out of all proporfion to any 
direct benefits that are expected to accrue from the 
change ? The inconvcnionces which Iho existing stuaite 
of affairs caused to the Hindu ooinmunity were pre¬ 
sumably nob greater now than they were f»evcm years 
ago when the qiu‘sti(ni was not to iny knowledge (wen so 
much as formulated. But the breach that has been mode 
botwt'cn tho two communities who wore to all appearances 
being gradually brought togclht^r by tho disappearance of 
some unfavourable induencc's ailtl still nioro by tike chasten- 
iiig effect of the common sufforing on account of famino and 
pestilence,'-is one which may take years to close. Where 
the sentiniont of one community is deeply aroused, wouhl 
not in such cases the leaders of tho other community bt* 
consulting the iiitorosts of all and making for tlio larger 
good if they themselves came forward and asked for tht‘ 
postponement of tho reform e,sp(*cially when the reform i‘% 
in the direction of tho disturbance of a long established 
positiuTi of affairs ? Would not such an attitude on but one 
question lead to the amicable* sottlemont of several, giving 
ns it would by its sjj^rit of '^olf-hacrificp an earnest of tlnp> 
genui»ioness of the dosiro of ub least one of tin* two coin- 
muiilbies to be friends with the 4jfKor ? A resolution wa^ 
formally passed at tho instancci of Air. Justic*e Tyabji 
in the-Madras Congress of J 387 not to discuss any question 
that might by the vote of any tmo community be decided to 
be against its iiiterebts. It appears to me that some such 
resolution should be tacitly taken by all our leaders and 
rigidly acted upon. 

4. Another point to which f w ould invite attention is 
the tendency that has developed 4>f late to have sectarian 
institutions, especiaWy sch6ols and collc'gcs for particular 
sections of^the community. Mrs. Besant’s Hindu College 
at Benares is the latest exemplification of this tendency, 
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and while not for a moment blind to the necessity of provid¬ 
ing for the special wants of any particular cominiinity, 1 de¬ 
precate the establishment of separate institutions from which 
meijibers of other communities are excluded. 'Phe Aligarh 
College insists upon no such exclusion of tht' Hindus, and 
it would have boon well if the Bmiares College had fol¬ 
lowed the like liberal policy. It is the r<‘publicanism of 
the school and college that is the greatest leveller of secta¬ 
rian differences and distinctions, a leveller whose influence 
is carried later ou into <he widcjr arena (d public life; 
and it is thti friendships ceftionted in school and college 
that are best calculated to bring about an intimate 
understanding anurngthe educated of all classes and crec'ds. 
Kven inovcmonis like the Social Kidorm Conl’ercnco wouhl 
gain iu usefulness if after })roviding for the discussion of 
the particular wants of each counuuuifcy in sectional coin- 
niittec'S, il had a coinmon lueetiug ground of flu* represen¬ 
tatives of both Hindus and Mussalmaus fortlu* diseiission of 
coinmoti <‘vils and gtMua'ul pi‘inriph‘s. 

r». Another '>tep wouhl be tlu* formal and <'onscious 
reciignitioii ol the nc‘Ctwsify for thv consideration in a 
fi|*actical manner <*t each otliei**'. religi<tua feelings by tin* 
tw(> t*ominunities. Thert* I'-’^for iiisfauce no j*(*a 80 Ti what¬ 
soever why the Mahomedaii leaders should not actively 
discourage th<' s-Iaiigditer t>f kine for all ]UirpoMes as imicli 
as possilile. 1 Im'Ijcvc the accession of syinnatliy to the 
iMahomedaii caus<* would lx* invaluable whilst th€* sacrifice 
made to join it wouhl be small d* any at all. On tlio other 
haiul Avliy shoidd n<»t the leailers of the Hindus try to meet 
tlu'ir Miisflalimiii brethrou in tin* matter of observ¬ 
ing tlue resp«*(‘t towarils tllieir places of worship ‘f 

0. The last and one of the most fruitful agencies is 
that of Literature. At present iU most Hindu publicatiunh, 
almost every tlcsecration,every coiTiipti^m, evt*ry evil is laid 
at the tlo(*r of the .Mnssalmans. No work Avould be more 
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valuable than the elaboration of those lines of investigation 
■wijicb If^ve been sketched out in such a masterly manner in 
his last antitlal (Lucknow) address by the one thinker in our 
midst, whose intellect has taken in its wide sweep the entire 
problem of the regeneration of India and whose annual 
utterances so sympatheticallyi so helpfully and so inspir- 
ingly attack one after the other its successive points. One 
result of such work would bo the compilation of suitable 
text books on Indian History that would deal with the 
Moslem rule in India in a sympathetic spirit and bring out 
the contribution made by the Mussulmans to the civilization 
of India, thereby serving directly to remove one of the 
most active of the most hostile influences named at the 
outset as being at work in producing the estrangement of 
the two communities* 

The above are but some of the remedies for neutralising 
the influences that serve to divide us. Doubtless many 
more will suggest themselves to any one who bestows on 
the subject the attention its paramount importance demands, 
for as J have said 1 can conceive no nobler work to which 
an Indian can consecrate himself than that of cementing 
the hearts of the diverse races and nationalities of our vast* 
continent into a solid and united whole 

that is not merely a superficial one, or that merely enables 
the Hindu and the Mussalman, the Parsi and the* Christian 
to regard each other on sufferance or even with a species of 
benevolent mentrality, but a living and active union whereby 
they come to look upon each other as brothers working for 
the cultivation and progress of their common heritage. 


** MINERVA PRESSi^ MADRAS. 




SECOND PART. 


JVCr. ^utUee Xanade*? 5pe«9Hes. 


The Second Social Conference—Allahabad-~1888. 

Rao Baltadur M. G. Ranade aaid —With ihe permisMon of 
the PreBidcnt, I have taken npon myself the du<,v ot ffiving to the 
jrentlemen assembled in this Confeienee, a general idea of what 
it is proposed to do at this meeting. In the first place, I am 
glad to see that .o many friends from nil parts of the eonntry 
have come togetlier to take pari in the work ot the Confereneo. 
Yon are ail aware that wo meet lieio to-day, in aeeordanee with 
the resolution adopted at Madras last year, when we hold our 
first Soeial Conference tlicre. Thongh the President, Rajah 
Sir T. Aludhava Rao, and the General »Secretary, Dewan 
Bahadur R. Ragnnatha Rao have been prevented by 
iUneas from coming to Allahabad, it is very safisfaciory to see 
that we have on the platform here to-day so many men of light 
and leading from Bengal, the N.-W. Provjtiees, the Punjab, 
Madras, and Bombay. Wliat is more satisfactory still is the 
fact that everybody seems to he in earnest, and recognizes the 
necessity of seriously considering the many tpieslions of social 
reform which press for solution at our hands When I watch 
the growth of public feeling on this suhjeef, as it has manifest¬ 
ed itself in our successive meetings dniing the last four years 
at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and now here at Allahabad, I 
feel that a great and‘welcome change ban faker place in the 
attitude of the public mind in its relation towards the work of 

this Conference, , 
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This change of feelil^ traa oleat^seen ibe proltminary 
meetiog of delegatee and Tisitore ‘•fiMerestad in eoOial reform, 
which era^ held in the drawing room on FridajjTi^ast, Tbongh 
we had ilb time to advertise the.,|p)eeting properly, ahont 200 
gentlemen assembled on that occasion, and tha>p'\friendB from 
different parts of the country gave ns an acocnnt of what was 
being done in the way of social reform in the versus provinces 
of Indiai. I was glad to see that Mr. dashi Prcshad gave a 
mgy interesting account of the work of the infibential Hindu 
Association of which he is the Secretary, and Bargovind 

Dayal from Lncknow gave ns an aooonnt of the great Kayastha 
Conference held here abont two months ago. The members of the 
Jain Reform Association of Gnzarat have sent their delegates to 
the Conference, and similar delegates have been wnt by the 
Madras meeting which was held there a few weeks ago for this 
express purpose. Ti was settled at that preliminnvy meeting 
that we shonlcl meet here to>day, and give our BerioSsnConsidefa^ 
tloii to the subjects which have agitated the minds ot the 
, Hindu community all over India. 


liefore proceodinj^ to lay before yon the progra^inle of 
fgibjocts which we have to deliberate upon to-day^ it will bo aa 
woy, if 1 make a few reinavks as to the exact scope and po<tition 
of the Couforcncc*. 1 need hardly tell you that the Conferenj^e is 
not intended to be a new as^eiation aiming: at supersedinjg^or 
contiH^lUng the local societies which are doings, each in its 
sphere, good and, as f believe, honest work. The condittons of 
^inda society and of the various castes and divisiofcis 
which it is composed preclude the idea of oiu?^ xnef^t^hgr 
together in a common association, in the sai3||^ wiay 

meet together in the political Congress. In Con^* 

gross, we meet as citizens of one empire, subjects ^{^••one 
Rovereigti—obeying the same laws, liable to pay the same faxes, 
claiming the same privileges, and complaining of ithe tatne 
grievances. This common character makes the deliberations of 
the Congress a v^xatter of common anxiety to all, Hindus, Haho- 
medans, P^^sis, Cbristians, Europeans, without distinotion of 
colour or cre^^. There are, no doubt, even in poHtioal matters, 
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Bttbjeuts which the seva#! proviuces locally ; and 

Uieae wo have to lalegow to the pravincial meetiagB. 


lu aooia^l Attatters this differetioe of interest t|takes itself 
still mose ttiahifest; and from distinotions of*ttreed end 

race, omoag^ltil^tlinda oommunity itself, the casionis of one 
provinoa do qbt obtain in another, and the caste organize' 
tiou is hfised on different principles in difforonfc proviiaicefi^ 
Polyi^axiiy |w%vaiU in one province, while ifc is alnuost unknown 
in others# SS^o widow^a unhappy disabilities affect different 
castes in ^b^erent ways. Infant marriages are unknown in 
many castes and communities, while they represent a great 
evil fn ether classes* The px'obibitions agaiusl foreign travel 
are operative in one place, while they are practically not of 
much tnonient elsewhere. These eircunjstances have to be 


borne in* mind, and they naturally prevent a t^oinmon effort by 
a Single dtfROciation being made for the achievement of a com* 
mon purjirUse. The Conference, however, has a very irnpoitant 
funttieu of its own. While not sopeiiiieding the local associations, 
it is intended to strengthen iheix* local efforts, by focassta^ 
togetbei* t^e information ot wliat is being done in these matlers 
mth^ several communities and provinces and castes, and thus 
stimulating mutaal oo*operatiou by oxiendiog sympathy 
help. Each local body must grapple with its own evils 
iu this straggle it is veiry necessary that it should know what 
ui'o the common principles on which the struggle is to be main* 
taiued^ what are the methods to be followed, and the conditions 
and limitations to be observed. It is in respect of these 
principles and methods and limitations, that the work of tI|M9 
local asB^iaiions presents common features, and it is in ref>pc»ct 
of this common element that oar deliberations in this Social Cop' 
ferance are likely to be very helpful to ns all. The diffilcuUi|% 
roferfed to above, make it impossible, to some extent, for ns att 
to adopt, as in tbs politi(»tl Congress, definite resolntionflf on 
portioal^ subjects. Sleeting as we do here io-day, as ment' 
bers subject to diffei^pnt caste jnriadiotions in sooial matters, 
it will be hopeless to expect that our resolniious will cari'y the 
weight which ilic lesolutions of the Congress aro in a position 
to secure for ihemselvcs. It is on this account, that we have to 
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confiue oxxrseilvw to recommendations from tbe general body to 
local and caksle associations, wbicb these latter are to lake into 
their cons^oratioD and give effect to^ within their own sphere, 
in such directions as they deem oopvonient or necessary. 

X hope that I liavo clearly distinguished the particu¬ 
lar woxk o£ the Conf0rence4 The Conference is intended 
to strengthen the hands of the local asBOcialions, and to 
inrnish information to each association, province^or caste as to 
what is being done by others similarly situated iu the same 
province or other provinces or castes, and to stimulate active 
interest by mutual sympathy and co-operation. I do not wish 
to be uudeistood as if there aie no common features in onr 
social organixation. If that had been the case, we should never 
have come logethoi* We are in a sense as strictly national 
socially, as we anj politically. Though the differences are great 
for purposes of immediate and practical reform, yet there is a 
backgi*ound of common traditions, common religion, common 
laws and institutions and customs and perversions of such cus¬ 
toms, which make it ))ossible for us to deliberate togethei* in 
spite of our differences. In dealing with these diJ9£orences, it 
would not do to forget the common background any more than 
by reason of the commoti background, it would bo wisdom to 
lorget the differences. We liave to eliminate the differences, 
and correct the perversions, which have sprung up, and obscured 
the nobility of our common ^ock aixd ancient origin* It is 
li fortunate thing that most of the social evils complained of in 
these days, were unknown in the days of our highest glory, 
and iu socking their leforiii, W'e are not imitating any foreign 
models, but restoring its ancient freedom and dignity iu^taoe of 
subse(|uent corruptions. "" 

I have dwelt long on this subject, because there are many 
iuisa}>prohcn8ioiis entertained about it, which interfere with 
the Work of the Conference. Having said this much upon the 
pom men priuoi pies underlying the deliberations at thiaConference, 
I will only take a few minutes more to ^ketch thi^ work we 
mean to do. You would, in the first instance, be citlled upon 
to reaffirm the work done in Madras by appointing Mr. B. 
Bagunatha Bao to beyouuGeneryd ^k^i^tary. With a view to 
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80Care local co-opera^iou^ ifc will bo uecossary to name g^entle- 
mon who will volanteer to act as Secrotarios in differont circles. 
In makinf^ these appointuients, I would desire that^tlie exist¬ 
ing local assooiaiious sbonld h® recognized by their Secroiaries 
being appointed to i*eporfc their work to this Confei'onco, and to 
correspond with each other. After these appointments of 
volunteer Secre'feiries have been made for the several circles, %be 
President would call upon the local Associations reprasented 
hero to affiliate themselves to the CoDterence, and to send their 
I’aporls through delegates each year. After this work xs over, a 
resolution will be proposed for your adoption, explaining the 
methods to be followed iu the work of successfully carrying out 
reform in social matters. The last resolutiem would rcfei* to the 
subjects on which attention should bo chiefly directed for the 
pi^esent, and the limitations suggested by the cjonditions of our 
society in respect of desirable and practicable i-eforms. This is 
the progi^mme of tlie day’s work, and I will now request yon to 
givo effect to it in the way you deem most convenient. 

Ouq,i;^i*e general remark, before eoucludiiig these obscr- 
vaiioiiK, may be permitted to me in x*egard to the existing condi¬ 
tion of things. The chief event of the year in this connection is, 
no doubt, the great meeting at Ajmei'e in March Iasi. The re¬ 
presentatives of twenty large and small states met at Ajmei'c, 
and agreed to certain proposals for reforms in maii'iage and 
death expenses, and to ccriahi limitations about the age of 
maiTiage, both of boys and girls. This iiidieaies a great change 
ot feeling in a most orthodox province, and in the most oj*tho- 
dox class of the people of that province. This change of feeling 
is not due to the adverse criticism piovokod by the activity ot 
the Congress* 1 would never have welcomed the change, it 
it had been the result of such adverse criticism. 1 have 
closely watched public feeling during the last four years, 
and though when we met in Bombay nothing great was 
done or tfapoght of beyond a discourse by one or two ^friends, 
and in Calcutta we a^jsolutely did uothitig, we were able to put 
up the scaffolding at Madras, and we now hope to^ay the 
foundations at Allahabad. Ouly one expl^atiou cau bo given 
of this change of feeling aujd that that people have come to 
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80Q that, it &ey meaxi real^oirlt, that tie on all the 

lilies of ttieir aotivitiee* ESveu a citieeu^e iKU^iie is not the 
liighest ic^ai tp which wa can aspire. ThtMNb a higher Ufo 
stilly and wat is represented by our family and $<|hlkl obligatiotis. 
The Bajputana people have set us a noble e^xamplet and a 
Conference auch as this, conaisiiug as it does Of men who 
rdjllibsexit all that is best in each province, may well be e:iipected 
i^ltake a leaf out of the history of the Ajmere gathex*iug« (^Tiond 
clufers*^ 


The Third Social Conference—Bonibay«*-1889. 


in moving the lirsi proposition Kao Bahadur M. (jc» Kauadc 
said :—Mu. PuhsiDKNT, L vniEs am> Gi Niui men,— The Besolution 
1 desire to place before this great meeting relates to a subject of 
considerable importance, and one which was very hotly dis- 
enssed in the public newspapers in tb© early part ef the year. 
It was at first expected that Mr. Bayavam Gidutual, who 
originally started this dibcussion by the publication of a small 
pamphlet, would have been able to attend fo-day, and move the 
Tiesolution himself. Unfortunately he has been unable to attend 
the meeting, and I have been asked by him to supply His place. 
%he Kesolutioii in to the iollowing effect: > i 

^ That, in the opinion of this Oonierance, the disiij&ciion 
made by the Penal Code between the general age of cotieent 
(12 years) laid down in Section 90, and the special age 
prescribed in clanse 5 and the Exception in Section 375 is both 
uunecesssry and indefensible, and that with a view io^i'event 
oaxdy completion of marriages, which leads to the impairment 
of physical health of both husband and wife, and to the growth 
of a weakly pi’ogeuy, cohabitation before the wife istwelveyteure 
old should be punishable as a criminal offence, and that every 
should be made by awakeniiiifir publio oons^dlfae to the 
fftimvB df^gepB iuQurred to postpone the oonipleiioii^f timnna,^ 
titf tbemsfe of 14 at leas^, as beings in accordance with the dlo» 
^ %^ies of «ptit aucien% medical works auu modern setenoe, and 
^ %ouuteauceCi by the approved sentiment and '^>raotice of the 




The qnestiptt W h^coneideve# sim^e oee/^ Alt fnwn 
are aware thalif trttder the taw aa ii sow etaodot eonsaotioi;! 
hssbasd with Ina drlle or by a sivasger with any womhn hi 
ponisbable asWape, ii the wife’s or woman’s a|fe is below 10 
years, if the Wife is above 10 years, the law has roled that 
oonneotion wiHb her by her bssbasd is not rape. In the case of 
stran^l^erB, i^nnection with a woman with her oonsent is notjjpn 
offence ralatisg to the body under the Section, unless consent bill|hi 
been extorted or given under xnia-impreasion, while in the case 
of the husband, oonneotion with or without consent is not ro* 
garded an offence at alL The age of consent ia thia eectton ^ 
id fixed a^ 10. The general age of conRent as Inid down by 
Section 9(Hof the Penal Code i% however, 12, even in the case of 
aRSAiilt (Section 350), while in the c*aso of certain offeneea it is 
aa high aa 14 or 16 (Sections 361 and 373). These limits of age 
mean that the consent gi^en b3^ a child, who ift less than 12 oi 
14 or 10 years, to certain olfenees being coniiniited does 
not take away the criminal character of these offences ; while 
in the cnfio of i-ape the consent is of no avail only where the 
child is leSM than 10 years old. This is clesirly au anomaly 
of the law which requires iin explanation. If in the case 
of nioi4t ^ venial offences against the peison and property 
* of a ofaHd^ the age limit should be so high, it does not stan^l^ 
to reason that it should be so low in the (nse ot the offences 
desi^rifaed under Section 375. IVfr. Jlayaram*s pamphlet, 
it must be admitted, raised side issues which provoked 
controversy. He compared the hlnglisli with the Indian 
Ijaw/and dwelt upon tho contiast as one uniavourable to the 
Indian C}ode« Of course, there was some point in tbeeo 
observations, but too mucli stress should not be laid upon these 
diffetences, as the laws of different countries are intended to 
suit the diffeient conditions of life and ihe habits of the peoi^o 
affected and it cauuot be urged as a sufficient reajm 

to nmdify of country that in some other 

the law in diff<^nt. On another point also, Mi. Oajartm 
up a position which was not likely to paa9 unquesitoa^. ^ 

maintained thsV as the law now stood, connection ^Uk ^ 

woman above 10 and below ^ years by a airangev witlt Ber 
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conaent waanot pnnialiable alaall as an cxffence* This posifrian waa 
questioned by ProfesBor Tilak of Poona in a reply he pnbliabed 
lo Mr* Dayaram^s pamphlet^ and in which ife was urged that 
np to the age of 12 such consent would not avail the offender. 
1 do not wish to enter into these controversial points. They 
are not necessary for the purpose of reodminending the Besolu- 
tiop I wish to move, in which partioalar care has been taken to 
sfbeer clear of controversy. T take my stand on the Penal Code 
of the eountryt and on the gravity or otherwise of the several 
classes of offences, and on this basis 1 contend that if the con* 
sont of a gild does not avail a man who assaults her or robs her 
or cheats her or kidnaps her, if she is below 12 in some rases, 
and below 14 or IC years in nge in other cases, pari passu^ it 
should not equally avail a stranger, or even a husband, when 
the offence is rape, and the girl is less than 12 years old. 
The thing has only to be stated in this clear way to make the 
anomaly appear a very invidious and unjust reflection on our 
national character. It might indeed be said. Where is the 
practical evil which needs relief ? lias anybody oomplaineil 
against the existing state of the law ? The answer is not far 
to seek. If the law protects the husband or a stranger in the 
matlej*, when tho victim Iiappens to be not less than 10 years 
old, how could j"ou expect complaints in regard to it? An^ yet 
iltcre ha^e been cases of such offences, and in certain parts of 
the country it is almost an institution to bring the child hus* 
band and wife together, notably in Gnzarath and Bengal, The 
fact that tho legislature, in deference to what it regarded as 
our na^ionsl weakness fixed the limit so low, itself serves to 
blind men’s oonscionsnoss on the point, and blunts the moral 
sense of indignation and resentment. It is urged that the 
practice in all respectable families is superior to the law^s it 
atands, and that therefore no change in the law is necessary. 
Aw own feeling is that it is very desii'ablo to bring up the law 
1.0 the limft ot this respectable practice, and to direct general 
attidntion to the necessity of slowly raising the age of oonsamma- 
tion. Bven the limit of 12 years is too low ; but as that age bae 
been 1{^ doyrn generally in the Code, I do not seek to raise the 
limit above thvA age. Of course it is very desirable on medical 
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V 

gciOandH thatevdr^effoHsboald btf mftd* to paioff tbo QOanMitiOtt 
At fiBMt till 14, «Dd the resolotioti is worded Mowdii^iy. Wiitio 
it teeloB m ohanffe of the lav by eatmtitutiiijif 18 Ibr 10 yeiMd tm 
tHe »go of ooasent, it reqaires os &U to pat iortix oov best efforts 
to enlighten pnblie eonsoieooe, and in this voy to raise the 
Umit to 14. Private effort will thos snpplement tbe wevk of 
legislative reform, and it viil only seek legislative help, in 
respeet pf removing an. anomaly, abioh tbe law itself lt4u 
ereated, and which no private effort can by itself remove. A 
ofaange of the kind suggested would in its oonseqnenoe produce 
a very healthy reaction on public feelings and stimulate and 
strengthen private effort. I hope yon will all accept the resolu¬ 
tion as n %ery reasonable proposal. You will see that it is not 
a matter in which we go out of onr way to seek the help oi 
the law, where the law has hitherto not interfered. It relates 
t<o a matter in which the law has interfered ,to our prejodine, 
and we seek a change to establish a desirable harmony between 
the law and our most approved prac*tice. (/>>»wf rAeers.j 


In moving the second proposition, Bao BahadarM»G» 
Hspade eaid:—The second proposition ralates to a subject 
which intimately tjonoerns the future of all organised attempta 
at social reform. Whatevor difference of opinion tbffre might 
be as regards the general question of eompnisory legislative 
intearference for the prevention of great social evils, it is clear 
thaKb no seriou* objection can be taken to a proposal to empower 
a certain body of persons, who voluntarily take solemn pledges 
in matters of social reform fur their own guidanoe, to associate 
ti>gether with other similarly pledged members who consent to 
he bound by penalties enforceable by the society to which they 
belong, in ease of a breadi of these pledges. Kvery i 
cohstitoted society ha* this power. It may have no 
to use it, hut the power must exist as a last resonroe. 
organisstions have this power, and tliey enforce it on ooeasidhtj 
They enforce itagains^tfae wishes and consent of their members, 
while under tbe 'plan proposed, consent, free and yoluqliary, is 
an essential condition of enforcement, and thin ^i*$niii«t»c»ce 

Z 
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differentiates the prc»posaI from a law of the State, or a caste 
rule. Certainly no individual can claim power to dictate to 
others how they should act, hnt ail conceptions of natural jn8> 
tice and civil polity imply that any one individual, or a number 
of individuals, can, in respect of matters not prohibited by law, 
prescribe the rule of couduet for bis own or their i^aidanoe, and 
l>e in facta law to himself or themselves. 'When the idea of 
compulsory prohibition by law of certain social abuses had to 
be ^iven up as impracticable for various reasons, it became clear 
that for the success and solidarity of all organised efforts at 
self-help, it was necessary that this permissive protection and 
anthorization by law should be secured to give effect 
to the pledges which might have been accepted as rules 
oC conduct'. The want of such binding and empowering 
law was seriously felt by a Social Reform Society in 
Sind, and it asked the help of the Government of India 
about three years ago. That Government, however, referred the 
applicants to the Companies Act VI of 1882, in which Section 
2d provides for the Registration of Associations not carried on 
for profit. The suggestion was adopted, and the Society regis¬ 
tered itself as an Association after obtaining a license from 
Government to do so. Since then a similar society in Gasanith 
has also taken some practical steps in this direction. We have 
also a movement in oar part of the country based on the same 
lines. It is, however, plain that as the provisions of the Indian 
Companies Act are clearly intended to regulate large Joint 
Stock bosiness undertakings, carried on mainly for the pnr« 
poses of profit, these provisions cannot conveniently regulate 
the work of societies established for purposes of social reform 
by persons who bring no capita), and own no joint prcfierty, 
hut-wbo take certain eommoB pledges for binding themselves 
ttypraotise particular rules of oondnct. The two objects being 
.■s^Uconsistent, the law regulating bnsiness societies can never 
be conveniently applied to the other set of Associations, hhc'' 
perience has also demonstrated that this inconvenience mu rsah 
not a fancied grievance. I hold in my^and a letter written 
to me by a Sind gentleman, who is himself a membernf the 
Sind Society;, registered under the Companies Act* He (dmerrsti 
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tkai (lie Oompauiee Act in utterly atisuiied to the genius a 
Social Reform Association. The cambroua procedure 
has to be observed under Seotiotis 76 and 77* wliett any altera- 
itouH have been made in ibe Articles of Awociatioiis, the iia* 
possibility of aliennj; iho scope and object as set fortli fit the 
HJemorauduni of Associatious under Secliou 12* the necessity 
of pttniin^ and publishing notices* balance slieets* Ao.* are 
obligations, which impose serious iuoonvouieiioes* The Sind Socte) 
Reform Assooiatiou has experienced the difficulty of complyitiK 
witli these onerous obligations* and it is the general desire Uiat 
a Kf)eciai law for the better regulation of Itofoisfu Associaiioits 
should be passed. Similarly the regulations in table A have 
to be expi^essly excluded under Section 26 by the Articles of 
Assexsiations. If not so excluded or modified, the regulations 
ill table A <^pplyi fix the procedure of Assoeiationa The 
rules in table A regarding acoounts, audit, notices, and the 
lirocedure to be followed at general meetings, are so elaborate, 
aud require so much ^expenditure for printing that it is very 
necessai'y to provide that these rules shall not apply, unless 
made expi*e8sly applicable by the articles. 

Then again the fees laid down under Section 40 aim so 
helivy as almost to be crushing, and greatly disinoliue men 
from seeking ibe protection of the Ooropanies Act, Govern* 
meni have only reduced the registration fees in the case of such 
Assoeiationa to Bs. 50, but this sum itself is not small, while 
tlie^otber fees on the registration of documents, (e.y., on notices 
of change of office, Section 64) remain unchanged, and press 
iBConvenienily on the limited resources of the members, ft is 
necessMy, therefore, that these fees should be removed. load* 
verfcent-omission to coni ply with the provisions of fitectione 47, 
50; 55 and 74 subjects Associattotis to heavy penalties. This deters 
men from volunteering to serve as Secretaries or Managing 
tors of Assoqiatious. The winding np pt'oeess is also veiy caiftV 
i4>us, aud must be made simpler and easier. I have made these 
quotations from the letter of my Sind friend, and as he speaks 
from experience and the letter represents, as I am iuforoied, 
the views of the Secretary of that Iskiciety, bis opinion ts 
wfiliUed to otmsiderable weight. I may also sUtW that Mr, 
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JDayai'am Cilidaffiial, ihou^li be does uot go so fur us fcbo oibet* 
tiiud corar^pondeDi io whom I Jiave I'eferred, in condemuit:^ ibe 
Companies Act, joins with him iu thinking that tlie Companies 
Act is uosnitablOt and that tbe best plan to follow would be to 
enlarge the scope of Act XXI of 1860, which is iu every way 
a simpler iaw, and to make it applicable to Social Jblefortu 
Assooialious. Mr* Dayaram has himself prepared the draft of 
such tm aiHendiug Act, which incorporates the most needful 
provisions of Act Vi of 1882 and of Act XXI of 1860, and tliat 
draft was sent to me for consideration at this Conference* As 
it is out ol place to expect a detailed considerati4>u of tbe draft 
in this plsne, the Resolution provides for the appointment of a 
small committee to take the diaft into its consideration. You 
will then all agree with me that a case has been made out for 
applying to Government for a special law, which necessity the 
Resolution affirms iu its third paragraph, and further sug^sts 
the lines on which the amending Act should be passed. The 
first psragraph affirms the principle of anch permissive legis¬ 
lation. Tlie second paiwgraph of the Resolution will, T fear, 
require some more explanation from me. Section 9 of Act XXi 
of 1860 provides for tbe levy of penalties for breach of rules, and 
Section 15 prescribes the qualifications of tbe members. On 
the analogy of these provisions, it is proposed slightly to 
enlarge them by providing that when a member of a JEleform 
Aesooiation dies without resigning bis membership, bis sons 
and other heirs shall, if the rules so provide, be regarded as 
Coming in bis place, unless or until they signify their intention 
to the contrary. Such a provision might seem unusual iu enoh 
a matter of voluntary organizations, but it is a very,necessary 
ptovision to safeguard the interests of the surviving members, 
it may safely be presumed that the son of a mau will prefer to 
continue his adherence iu his father’s principles rather than 
disowu them. Tbeiw is au evident advantage in the arrange* 
meni, and the analogous iiaditious of castes and guilds are in 
its favour. There is no hardship in the provisieu, because 
complete liherly to resigpi is guamuteed to tbb heirs of a 
deceased member* 1 hope to have thus made my meaning 
plain iu regard io the mui'e im{mrtaut portiuits o£ tlia' 
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Itosoiufcvoii^ MtliicL I liB^ve propoi^^il foi.* your couiiHioni^ 
tioii« It 89okH uu compulsory iutorforaucc of tlio Iciw^ It 
ouly Heaks for tUu orjj^aiiisad AnsociatLous a power to (five 
eifmt to tlie ruios and penalties to which iUetr members 
have given express and voluntary aMSent. Without such a 
power, it is the experience of all of us that wo ave oftett in 
our weaker momeiits tempted <o falter and go wrong. Of 
courae, nobody ex|>ecfs that men can be made to practise as 
they preach by foi^ce of the law^ The sti'ength of iiiotivot and 
the itiipolse to act op to if^ must oonio from within. At the 
same time the fear of social opinion is not small. Iti a largo 
iiutiiber of casesi men fear the opinion oi ilieir fellows more 
than they fear their own ootisctcucc. Tliei*e is no valid reason 
why this power shoubl not he turned to account* Of course it 
will be turned to account only in the case of those wdio con¬ 
sent to join a society on these couditionK. Others, who so 
choose, might join simply as sympathisers, but not propai*ed to 
bind themselvea to tKe penalties laid down for a breach of 
pledges. Those, however, who stand aloof* have no right to 
dictate that none shall bind themselves, if they so chooi^e* 
Such a principle of joint action cannot fail to bo of gi*eat faelpi 
and I ti*ust that it will meet with your approval. 1*he power 
of i*egistering Social Reform AssociatiouB already exists, and 
it is fiot a new law that is sought. The law is there. It is not 
a compulsory but a permissive law. It is, however, proved 
to be cumbrous and inconvenieut in many respects, and all that 
is proposed is to simplify it. Under these explanations, I beg 
to move the adoption of the second Resolution entrusted to me.: 

* That in the opinion of the Conference, it is highly de^ 
sirable that persons, who voluntarily associate together for the 
piomotiuu of social reform, and accept ceriatu pledges in 
of the obligations cast upon them as ineniberB of such Associa* 
tions, should be enabled to enforce, wiiboui ditUeuIty and ex¬ 
pensive litigation, the rales agaiiihf those wlu> violate ibem, by 
the levy of any penalties sanctioned by the rules «u accepted by 

them ; ^ 

Thai if the ruies so pi.;ovide^ the heirs^(sous, ^.) 
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of udeceasec} member sball oo Lis death bo deemed to be niebibimis 
of the said AseooiationSy atid clothed with all the i^ghtSt and 
be subject to all the liabilities oC such momberHliip, uutil they 
rcsij^u ill acoordatico with the provisions contained in the said 
rules ; 

‘ And that as the provisions oF the Companies Act Vi of 
ib^H2 and Act XXL of 1860 (Literary and Charitable Societies 
Act) do not provide sufKcieht facilities for the proper oi^nisa*^ 
tfoii of Assoctalioiis for the promotion of social reforms, and 
the conduct of their business and the enforcement of their 
penaltiesi a draft of a less cumbrous and more clastic Act, 
incorporatitifi^ and amending certain proviHions of both these 
Acts, be X’repc^t't^d and submitted to (iovernment, with a prayer 
that it will take into its earliest consideration the dcsirablity of 
X>assin(^ a Special Act for this purpose, and that in the mean¬ 
while (ioVernrneut should exempt the levy of all fees under the 
Stamp and Companies Acts on all documents executed for 
the purposes of such Associations. The draft prepared by Mr. 
JJayaram Gidumal should be referred to a committee consisting 
of Rao Bahadur Hanade, the Uoo. Mr. Tolan^, Ml*. N. O. 
Chandavarkai*, and Mr. Uayaraui Gidumal.’ 


The Fourth Social Coi^ference—Calcutta—1B90. 

I 

In moving the (first) proposition, ^ That this Conference has 
heard with satisfaction the account of the work done in tbepro^ 
motion of social reform by the various independent and affiliated 
Aesooiations, established in diffexent parts of the coantry« ajud it 
trusts that the good work that has been done during tfae^ptet 
year will be continued with the same earnestness daring itxe 
coming year/ the llou« Rao Bahadur M. G. Kauade said 
With the |»ermission of the President^ 1 propose within the 
short time at my disposal to lay befoi*e you a brief samtuaxy of 
the work done by the various independent and affiliated Social 
Reform Assooiattous now at work in this country daring the 
past year. The year that is now about to close has been in 
this redpeot most eventful one. Frcan one end of the country 
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Up the other, there has been an earneat etmggle going' the 
miitde of all classes of the oommniiity^ and the fact has been 
reoognised that the claims of social reform on oar attention aro 
of a paramount character, and that the time is past for a mere 
academical consideration of the same. You 'will be glad to 
notice that we are no longer liable to the reproach of devoting 
our attention exolnsively to* politics, while neglecting the more 
peremptory calls of duty nearer home. I have kept myself in 
toneh with the beatings of the national pulse, and I can there* 
fore speak with some authority from first baud 80 Qt*ceH of infer* 
mation. We have received reports from 16 circles, including 
large and populous districts and provinces in all the great 
Presidencies of the Kmpire, The mere enumeration of the 
names of these places will give yon an idea and a roach lietter 
idea than any description can convey of the uni%^ersal character 
of this Tiational awakening. The reports that 1 hold in my 
hand have come from distant Qnettn, Punjab, Sind, (liijarath, 
Rombay, Deccan, Southern Maratha Country, the Berars, 
Madras, Malabar, Bellary, Oudh, Rohilkand, Agra, Meerat, 
Got*akhapnr, Hyderabad (Deccan), Allahabad, Rajputana, and 
even from places where we have loceived no reports, messages 
of sympathy and co-operation have come to ns during the last 
few days by letters or telegrams. Of course, as might be expected, 
action has pro|^oked in some quarters a reaction, and orthodox 
communities, which hitherto treated the matter with indiffer* 
enoUf have been stirred up to throw oil* their lethargy, and put 
forth their strength of numbers by way of protest against the 
coming change. This has been notably the case at Delhi and 
in my part of the country, as also in Madras. I welcome this 
orth^ox struggle to disoountenanoe the efforts of what they- 
are pleased to style the so'oalled reformers, because it brings 
forcibly to the minds of many thousands of people, whom we 
oould not otherwise reach, the orgeot necessity of setting our 
house in order. Kren the Delhi Pundits found it necessary to 
yield to the spirit of the times by taking op the cry of the re¬ 
formers against extrarUgant expenditute on marriage and other 
imoasions. The Shastris and reactionists on onr side of th^ 
country, as also on the Madras side, found it necessary to admit 
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the existence o£ the evil, though they would have nothing to do 
with the BOggestioDS fpv reforming the admittedly eril oustotna. 
The chief bone of ooutention was the question of the 
Age of Qonsent, in regard to which our views wens for* 
mulated in the tlrst Resolution adopted at the last Oonference. 
The controversy has laged rather furiously round this oentml 
point. Memorials to the Governmeot of India were sent from 
various ports of the oountry,Sind, Gujarath, Bombay, Dec- 
can, Madras, Mangalore and Meerat, and as a consequence 
oounter-inemorials were also sent up by the Benares and Delhi 
Pundits, and the Bombay, Poona anti Madras i-eaotionists. There 
is no dispute about the main question. All are agreed that, 
the evil of premature connections is one which should be 
strongly pot down. Those who oppose the proposals do so 
chiefly on the ground of the abuse oF power by the police. 
This is however a question of procedure, and does not 
tthe amendment of the substantive penal law. All reasonable 
apprehensious can easily be set at rest by enacting certain pro¬ 
visions by which the offence can be made a non*cognizabIe one, 
and permitting bail in cases where the offence dues not result 
in serious crimes. It can, therefore, no longer be said with 
justice that there is any serious difference of opinion on this 
point. The matter is now in the hands of Government, and it 
is an open secret that the legislature will befor^long take up 
this qnest ion on the uitaninnoUs recommendation of the oxecn* 
five Government. Tl;e point chiefly to be considered at this 
stage is the exact limit, of age, which should be adopted. Out¬ 
side the Hindu community, the feeling is that 12 years as re¬ 
commended by the last Conference is too low a limit. The lady 
Doctors and the Public Health Sloeiety of this place have sug¬ 
gested a higher limit. On our side of the country 1,600 Hindu 
fadies have taken the same view in a memorial addressed liy 
them to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. As the subject is 
now engaging the consideration of GoverAinent, we deemed ii 
necessary to refrain from including it in the baainess of this 
yMir, which yon will see, from the draft' Resolutions plaoed in 
yonr hands, incindee no proposal for legislative interference, 
except in ope small matter nliont wlficbT however* t am gHwi <p . 
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s«o £rom the reports that have come to hand, there is not naoch 
di^Ferenoe of opinion. I rofer to the pro[> 08 ed abolition of oivil 
impt isonment in the case of married women in execution of re- 
siitttiion decrees. 

I agree with my friend Mr. Mniiraohan Ghose in the view 
that social refoi*m is euiinently a ({uestiou in which we must 
work for ourselves, and by onrselves, but there is one limitation 
to this freedom, ., that where, as in the case qI tho Age of 
Consent, as also in respect of the execution of restitution 
decrees and the disabilities of married widows, tho law itself 
has laid down certain undesirable restrictions, a change in the 
law can alone remove the evil complained of. Mr. Manmohan 
Chose is too good a lawyer not to be aware of this limitation. 
In regard to all other matters, the present programme of the 
Conference is to work out the changes proposed by organising 
and educating public opinion. On the question of infant 
and ill-assorted marriages, for instance, the Tarious Social 
Iteform Associations have proceeded on the principle of self- 
help. Their members pledge themselves to advocate and 
adopt certain changes. The pledge movement started in Poona 
has taken root, and has been adopted by Berar friends, as also 
by reformers in the N.-W. J’lovinces and Ondh and Delucbis* 
tan. In Ba'jpatana, State agency is made available by its 
jiecoliar constitution In Sind and Ouiarutb, fiiends bavo 
advanced a step farther and have registered their Associations 
which are working satisfactorily. The general feeling on this 
subject appears to be that the man-iageable age should be fixed 
for the piwsent at the limit of puberty, that is, 12 years in the 
case of gills and 18 in the case of boys. In Bajpntaoa they 
have gone farther. In Sind and Gujaraih and Berartbe limits 
are lower. In respect of ill-assorted marriages, the feeling 
seems t6 be that more than 80 years* difference should not exist 
between the ages of man and wife. The draft Resolatiotis have 
been framed on these lines, and as t hey I'epreeent the general 
view it may be hoped that there will be no I'ootn for roneti 
difference of opinion. In regaid to widow-inairiaiceB there 
wmw celebrated dariug the last year, a re-marriage among the 
Kayasthas in Punjab, one in Contral Proyinoes, aad three on 
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ihe Bomb#>y side. About tbe excomisDnioation of persolis wlio 
undertake sea^voyages, public opinion is growing more favonr- 
able. The Indian Delegates, who returned about tbe middle of 
the year, were admitted back into their communities wiihont 
much diAonltj. The difficnlties, howerer, are not altogether 
itonaginai^, as the records of the Jain defamation ease in this 
city amply testify. A resolution therefore has been drafted on 
this subject y> give expression to the wish of the Gonference 
that a better feeling in regard to the admission of sneh persons 
by their castes should be created all over the country. Yon 
will thus see, gentlemen, that a good deal of work and very 
hopeful work, has been accomplished all along the line. Tbe 
Oonfereuoe, where we have gathered, brings all this work to a 
foons, and this appears to me to be its chief value. It strength, 
ena the hands of local societies, it formulates tbe methods, 
and it regulates the aspirations of those who are working earn¬ 
estly in this oauee. It thus makes us feel for tbe first time in 
onr bietory, not only that we are politically a nnited nation, 
hnt that our social arrangements are also being eubjeoted to 
tbe inspiring influences of the national spirit. {Loud cheer^,) 


The Fifth Social Conference—Nagpur—1891. 

Bao Bahadur ^f* (1. ‘ Ranade said (in moving the first 
resolntion) .— 

Mk. Pbcsiuent ako G ekiLE aFK, — 1 have been asked to move 
the first resolution for the consideration of tbe meeting. The 
resolution runs thus > 

** That in the opinion of this Conference tbe re$ent decision 
of the Madras High Court, affirming the validity of the custom 
of exacting money in consideration of the gift of girls in 
marrii^re, not only oonfliote with the decision of tbe High 
Conrta of Bombay and Calcutta, but is also condemned by 
express texts of Hindu Law, and by tbe best orthodox 
sentiment of the country. The Conference accordingly recom- 
menda all Social Befmm Associations to join together in one 
effort to diesmoooe this practice, ami ensure moni fs 
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i'eQeiv«d by ilta faibec or gaardian of tbe girl» eball bo bel4 a* 

a traot in tbe inteveiit of ibe gir'\» and ibe trosb du\y enfocoed/’ 

Tbe Madras decision referred to is reported in tbe Indian 
Ijaw Report, IB Mad. SB.—Viswanaihan tersur Saminatban. 
Tbe parties in iltts suit wore Ifrabmins, and tbe Plaiutift' 
brought bis suit on a bond for Its. iiOO pnssed by ibe 
Defendant in considera4ton of Plaintiff's giving bis daughter 
in marriage to the Defendant’s nephew. Tbe Defendant 
pleaded that tbe consideration was illegal. The Sub-Judge of 
Kumbbskonum held that the consideration was not Hlegal, and 
allowed the claim. The matter came before the High Oonrt. 
Justices Parker and Wilkinson held that Plaintiff’s claim was 
maintainable, and was not against jiublio policy or Hindu Law. 
They admitted that snob contracts were illegal iu England, 
but under tbe impression that the moral oonaoionsness of the 
people in this country was not opposed to the praotioe, they 
decided that tbe consideration could not be regarded as im¬ 
moral or against public policy. The decisions of the Bombay 
High Court in Dularai versus Vallabdas Pragji reported iu the In¬ 
dian Law Report, IB Bombay, 12G and of tbe Calcntta High 
Court in Ramohand Sen versus Andaits Sen Ib , 10 Calcutta, lOS^J, 
were referred to and disapproved for reasons stated in tbe Judg¬ 
ment. 

Tbe High Courts being tbas in conflict with one another, 
it becomes necessary in this Social Conference to give an espres- 
sion to the general feeling, that not merely the sympathies, but 
the eonviotions of the public generally and not of reformers 
only, are opposed to tbe view taken by tbe Madras High Conrt. 
In tbe first instance the Madras High Conrt appears to have 
overlooked tbe fact that the parties before them were Brahmins, 
and that the Aaur form of marriage was condemned for the 
Brahmin caste. Oat of tbe eight forms of marriage, ibe first 
four are cuunmended for Brahmins, namely, the Brahma, Daiva, 
Arsha, and prajapatya : and tbe ..tsur form is only for VatsbyaB 
and Sodras (Mann, cb. 3, verso 24). Secondly, tbe Judges 
relied upon the coaSnieutator Siroroani of Sontbem India, 
who identified tbe As«r with tbe Arsh form of marriage. Tbe 
coinmeutator may havp beau right iu bis view to the eateat of 
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seeking to establish some resemblance .between the two fona^> 
but be could never have intended that the Asaz* form wae as 
commendable as Arab for the Brahmins. 

The money consideration in this case cannot, under any 
oiroamstaoces, fall within the gift of a cow or two permitted 
^n the Arah foz*m of marriage. In ch. 3, verso 53, Mann goes so 
far as to expressly controvert the position that the gift in the 
Arah form was and lays down that whether the gift is 

small or gp-eat, it is equally a sale of the girl, and constitutes 
an offence described as the sale of one’s own children. 

There is, therefore, no Shaatraic basis for the view taken 
by the Madras Court, and this is admitted by the Judges them¬ 
selves. They, however, thought that the custom was widely 
prevalent, and was not opposed <o the moral consciousness of the 
people. Wo can fairly join issue on both these points, and 
contend that the custom is not widely prevalent in the higher 
castes, and that in all castes, it is opposed to the moral feelidgs 
of the people. Mr. Justice Scott, in bis judgment, has expressly 
observed that the Asur form of marriage is only legal among 
the lower castes ; and that in this respect though the custom 
in the country may be defective, that is no reason why an addi* 
tional evil should be engrafted upon the existing usage. It is 
immoral and against publio policy even in the present state of 
matrimonial relations in India. This view of Justice Scott was 
concurred in by Justice Jarcline. The Chief Justice Garth, in 
the Calcntta case also held that such contracts were void and 
illegal in this country, and weie incapable of being enforced 
by the rules of equity and good conscience. The fact that 
marriages of girls take place during infancy is not a sufficient 
1*00800 for encouraging parents and guardians to abuse their 
authority over their infant charges, by deriving money advant¬ 
age from disposing of their wards. They were l^und as 
parents to exercise their choice, not for their own advantage, 
but for the interest of tbo minor girls. 

It was, indeed, contended in tbe^.Madras case lhat the 
parents had to maintain the minor, and* might claim to be re¬ 
imbursed the expenses incurred by them. -Such an aignment 
may hold good in other countries, but ia this country, I.the 
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tSoty of the parent to support Ills child is not limited bj soch 
meroenary considerations* 

The Madras Judges are themselves prepared to invalidate 
such contracts^ where the girl Is given in xnariiage to old and 
debauched men, but this distinction saps at the root of the 
principle involved. Who is to decide upon the qualifioations 
tho old and debauched men ? Where is the limit to bo drawn ? 
The better courae seems to be bo follow the rulings of the 
Calcutta and Bombay High Courts* Of course in this conflict 
between the High Courts, the Legislature can alone remove 
the evil by express law. It has, in Section 23 of the Contract 
Act, laid down the principle, and all that has to be done is to 
make the meaning more clear by an addition, declaring that 
all payments, received by the girl’s father or by the guardian 
in consideration of the girl’s marriage, are void snd illegal. 

Till this is effected, the next best course is to declare that 
all such payments are marie in the interest of the 
girl, and that the parent or the guardian is only a trustee of 
the girl. Manu lays down (in ch. 3, verse 54) that if the 
payment is made to the girl, there is no objection, and 
he strictly prohibits the relations of the girl from seizing 
the gill’s wealth (ch. 3, ver^e 52). It is on ibis account 
that the resolution is worded in tlie way proposed. 

There are some who think that payments made to the 
bridegroom’s father should be brought under the same cate* 
gory* in some castes these payments aKo are exacted from 
merceoai^ motives. There is, however, a difHcnlty in the way, 
caused by the fact that the approved forms of marriages, EraJima 
and Eaiva^ contemplate gifts of money, to complete the 
gift of the girl. The circumstances of tho two cases are not 
identical and it will take some time^to make people see any 
inconsistenoy in following the old law. We have, therefore, 
confined the resoiul ion to the circumstances of the case, in 
which the custom is not widely prcvalont^faiui is certainly 
opposed to the moral consciousness of the people, and is, more¬ 
over, in conflict with express texts. 1 hope I have made my 
meaning cleai* to every body present, and that you will approve 
the propositioD, which I have the honor now to mot^o* 
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The fion’ble Bao Babadur G« Banade delivered an 
address aft the Hislop College, explaioing “the objects and 
ueoessity of the Social Conference, and the methods of its 
operation*, llao Baihadar V. M. Bhide of Poona was in the 
chair, bir. Ranade said that be was not uttering words of 
tpiere coininon>place courtesy often used on suoh oocasions, 
when lie said that the uordial reception given to him and his 
friends, strangers as they were, by the people of Nagpur, was 
exceedingly kind of tbeni. When he left the Western coast, 
with its bill-forts and ai*id plains, which were at present 
threatened with scat city, and when he first saw the fertile 
parts on this side, be could conceive the satisfaction his ances¬ 
tors must have felt in settling here, in this land of plenty, 
verdni'C, and happiness. Those days are gone. The wounds 
then caused have been healed. The people have reoonoileit 
themselves to the efEeots of the British conquest. The old in¬ 
vasions fiom the West have ceased. But what is this new 
invasion, you will ask,—this new invasion whioh also comes 
from the West, and seeks to capturo the Bast ? There is first 
the Oongi'ess invasion,—you must surely have reconciled your¬ 
self to it. Its ttiumphal amb has been raised. The oamp is 
ready ; and all preparations are ripe for a mighty siege. The 
sieging operations will uommenpe from to-morroW, and you 
will all be busy contributing your ebere in them. The Con¬ 
ference movement represent^ a more bumble invasion, there 
are no battlements, no triumphal arches, no preparations for 
war. Before -commencing its operations, as the spokesmen of 
the Conference, lie was desirous of having a parley with those 
that had assembled there, and of seeking their earnest co¬ 
operation in the work it had undez'taken. The Congress inva¬ 
sion was an invasion whtidi needed no advocate to plead its 
cause before them, aa it had already secured their sympathies. 
His mission needed an advocate, for it was a delicate task,-— 
this work of social reform. The work of the Conferenoe oon- 
cerned our family iuterests, it touched the hearts of the peopte* 
aud xf tiOt wisely carried ou, it was enx4 to arouse opposition. 
His party could not adopt the rtle of diote^rsfaip, and they 
pever thought of adopting it. Mr. Rauade tUea wentjutu the 
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history &nd oonstHatlon of ibe Social Ooiiference,th«lmpoiitt&ett 
of wbtob, be Biitd, ooold be easily anderatoftd by bis snyinflrtbat 
it sottgbt to purify and improve their ebaracter as oitiaeus 
and as beads of families. There were at present snatterad 
over this large country a nunnber of aasooiatioos, which aimed 
at reforming the social institutions of the people, some tbvedl^ 
of them were registered under the Company’s Act or under the 
Religions and Charitable Sooieties* Act; iliero were some 
thirty others wliioh satisfied themselves with mere pledges. 
There was an equal number of those who did not take any 
pledges, but bad been striving to agitate for reform. Ail of 
these wotked tor a oommott purpose, vfz., the amelioration of 
the social condition of the people. But each of these worked 
independently. And for each of these to carry on correspond* 
ence directly with the other associations, and seek to benefit 
by their experience, was a cumbrous process. To make this 
process easier and more effective, the Social Conference was 
brought into being. Kaeh Reform Association required the 
co-operation of I he rest, and each sought the benefit of the 
experience of others which were working in the same direction. 
This want the Social Conference supplied, for at the Conference, 
views were exchanged, experience was oommnnioated, varied 
information was focussed, and additional light waa thrown 
each year on many subjects, and a nnity of purpose was 
seonr^ in the work of ^e different associations. The Con¬ 
ference, he rejieated, was not a dictatorial liody commissioned 
tc command subordinate associations, but it was a gathering 
where the repreaeniatives from different parts met to inform 
each other and help each other in the work of practical reform* 
In this social problem more importance was paid to the 
methods of reform proposed than in the agitation for political 
ceform, and rightly. For there waa anoh a variety of omn- 
manities amongst them that what suited the aspiration of one 
may not fit in with the needs of the other, what was desired 
by one was not necessary for the purposes of others. He wonld 
illnstrate his remarks^y taking the marriage question^ There 
were people, in remote India (about many lakhs of them known 
fie Hindtfs) whose cusloitt and law allowed one wife for fivp 
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brothers,—custom 'which would be considered a sin, if not a 
crime, by as on this side, but which passed thei*e as a common^ 
]>lace occurrence* Ag'ain, in other parts lower South, there are 
people who do not attach any sacred ohax*acter, as we do here, 
to the marriage tie. For the puiposes of religious law or civil 
law or any law, there is neither husband nor wife in Malabar* 
This custom prevails not in a STPall portion of this country, but 
in a populous region which measures 4tK) miles in length and 
30 to 40 miles in breadth* Tl)e learned lecturer said that a 
friend of his who was present here to-day, and who was trying 
to make marriage a permanent Itfedong obligation there, was 
denounced by these people as aiming at a droadtul revolution* 
In the Fast, there was a class very praminent and much res¬ 
pected, among whom one man (whether he be a young or ati 
old man) could be the liusband of any number of girls, irre¬ 
spective of age. Such are the various customs obtaining in 
different parts of the country, and what he said of the marriage 
custom applied equally to other customs. Henoe there is the 
difficulty of prescribing one method of reform for all India, 
Necessarily the methods must be different for different com* 
niunities, and they must be so framed that the old continuity 
of each with its past history may not be broken up. The Con¬ 
ference proposes some common methods, and seeks to animate 
the woikers with a righteoua purpose common to all. Happily 
all the disputes in this Social Reform agitation lelated to the 
question of the methods io be pursued. The es:istenoe of the evil 
was admitted by reasonable men of all pax*ties, and the necessity 
for reform was recogni/.ed everywhere by those who gave 
thought to the subject* The dispute was bow shall they do it ? 
In studying the history of their country during the past 2,000 
years, they would 6od illnatrations of various methods of reform. 
There were some who said that they should preach reform ; 
but that they should in practice only drift into reform, which 
means that we should close onr eyes, shut our mouths, tie down 
our hands and feet, and wait and wait till the train of events 
transferred us from one stage to another. Things should be 
allowed to take their own course* There was a fallacy lying 
Hit the ropt pf this whole rie^r whicti was so apparent that it 
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WttS not neoossarj for bim to npend many wordn to oxposa it. 
Wbon one drifts into reform, be is not reformed, he remaine 
mKaotly as he was. The fastest railway traio doee not ^70 
exercise to our body, if we do not onrselees move. Some there 
were who thought that when they were asked to lend ttielr 
Bap)>ort to reform, there was some objective raelity outside them¬ 
selves that they had to deal with. There was no snob thing. 
The thing to be reformed was their own self, heart and head 
and sonl, their own prejudices were to be removed, their super' 
stitions to be eradicated, their courage to be ati*e>igthe«ed, their 
weaknesses to be conquered, in fact their character to ho formed 
again so as to suit the times, so as to lit with the spirit of the 
age. Mr. Banade appealed to each of his hearers if his con¬ 
science did not tell him that there was something lacking in 
him to make him what ho desired to he And if so what wero 
the methods which could supply what was wantiug in them P 
Mr. Ranade then named four methods of making a consciona 
effort to reform. The first method was what he could appraxi- 
mately describe as the method of tradition, that is to say, of 
liasing reform on the old texts. The weapon uf the school of 
tradition was interpretation, in other words, taking the old 
texts as the basis, and to interpret them so ns to suit the new 
reqniremeots of the times. This was the method followed by 
Ur. Bbandarkar recently; and the same was the method of the 
venerable founder of the Arya Samaj—I'andir Dayanand 
Saraewati—who believed that, in dealing with the masses, it 
would not do to follow any other method than that of taking 
the old texts, and patting new interpretation on them, so as to 
make all feel that there was an effort made to preserve tlie old 
continnity, and that there was no attempt at innovation, which, 
in the eyes of the ignorant, always meant revolution. This is the 
method the Social Cooferenoe follows in connection with the ques¬ 
tion of widow-remarrtago. The next method was thniof appeal¬ 
ing to the conscience of the people. The Rmt method, in the npi- 
nionof a jgood many people. leads to dispntstions, and therefore 
they advt^te the method of appealing directly to their sense 
of right and wrong, good and bad, sinful and virtuous. The 
weapon of ibis school of reformere is to seek to hind men by 
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their own pledge or promiee. The third method soaght to 
enforce reform by ixieaBS of penalties,—imposed either by the 
caste or by the State, in either of which case it is equally a 
constraint imposed by the wise upon the ignorant in their 
commou interest. It has its merits as well as demerits, but it 
mast be advocated only in those cases in which the first two 
have no chance of suooess, for it is a coercive method, which 
should not be resorted to, until other ways have been tried. 
The foui’th method is that of dividing from the rest, and form¬ 
ing a new camp, and shifting for ourselves. This has its 
merits too, hut many more demerits, the chief among which 
lattei* is the breaking of contiunity. All leml to the same goal, 
and excepting the fourth one, all the three have been accepted 
by the Conference. The Conference is not, as has been riiisre- 
pieaented* a body aiming at cariying out reform by mere legisla¬ 
tion, This is as inaccurate a description of it as could possibly 
be given. Legislation steps in only when the other methods 
fail, ITe would refer as an illustration to the practice of the 
sale of girls in marriage. The iladras High Court has given 
its support to it. The Bombay and Bengal High Courts have 
pronounced their opinion against it. In such a case comes the 
need of legislation. Mr. Kanade then oxorted his audience to 
lend their support and their aciive support to tiio cause of 
Social Heforni. The Conference and the Congress, he said, 
wei'o so closely united that the}*' could not help the one and 
discountenance the other; they were two sisters,—the Congress 
and the Conference; and they must let them both go hand-in-* 
hand, if they wished to make real progress. The cause of the 
Conference was the cause of the well-being of the people, even 
a-j the cause of the Congress was the cause of their country's 
progress. 


The Sixth Social Conference—Allahabad—1892. 

At a public meeting held on the 2oth December, under the 
presidency of the Hou’ble Rai Bahadur iRam Kali Chaudhari, 
Rao Bahodur M. G« Rauade gave an address on the subject 
of Booial Involution/’ He said President and Gentle- 
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moD) ouee more we meet in this bnsy week uf December, 
this time iu your iiistorical and boly city, to take etock 
of our year’s acbievementa, to count our losses and {^atns, 
aud to pledge ourselves to help each other in the unceasing 
struggle to better our condition. When fi*oiu our distant 
pi’ovinoes we start on these auiiunl pilgrimages, we aro 
often twitted fui* our pains by those who take ci'odit to 
themsoIvesXor superior wisdom, aud the (piesiiou is often asked, 
what mad freak lays hold of so many earnest minds in the 
conntry, which leads them to pursue this mirage uf national 
elevation, which recedes farther from our grasp the more eagerly 
w'e run after it. This same irreverent doubt also weighs down 
some among our own body iu our weak moments, and it seems 
to me very necessary, before we enter npon more serious work, 
to purify ourselves by the discipline of a rigorous course of self- 
examination for the struggle. Nothing strikes our critics both 

Duropean and Native, as more manifestly absurd than this 
our faith that these annual gatlierings will prove helpful in 
attaining the objects we seek. Progress in the art of Self- 
Government, both iu its national and individual hearings, it is 
urged by some of our native friends, can never be secured by 
these half-confused gatherings of races and creeds and interests, 
and the jumble of tongues, and the tame imitation of methods 
not our own. Our European critics arc more wise in their 
generation, and some of the wisest among them have demon¬ 
strated to their own satisfaction that all Oriental races have 
had their day, and that nothing is now left to them but to vege • 
tate and die, and make way for their betters. Political elevation, 
and social emancipation, religious or spiritual enlightenment,— 
these gifts have not been, and will never be, according to theij- 
philosophers, vouchsafed any more to the Indian races. Jf 
these black forebodings were really inspired prophecies, our 
outlook would be dark indeed. Happily for us these prophecies 
are not true, and what is more, it is iu onr power to falsify 
them. History does imt countenance them, aud the teachings 
of science are not in their fevour. No earnest prayer, no self- 
denying aspiration, no sincere tmitliog with falsehood and 
igporauoc, can ever under God’s Providenoe, cud in {nilure. 
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Tbo methods ynay have to ba obanged, bat the straggle is ever 
the same, and none need despair. It is not the gains that jroi» 
make outside of you, it is not what you have, but what you 
yout selves bsioome, that makes oi* mars a man’s or a nation’s 
destiny* Particular reioims may be out of our reach, or may 
not be for our advantage : but the earnest desire for reform, and 
sincere efforts of self'sacrifioe directed towards their attainment 
cannot but elevate us Uboveour weaknesses, and strengthen our 
strong points^ and plant the banner of untou in hearts torn with 
centuries of strife and disunion. This is the moral interest 
of the struggle, and those who cannot appreciato this invaluable 
privilege of fighting in the tanks in such a struggle are,—what 
shall I call them—superior persons living in a Paradise of their 
own. If indeed history and science both declared against ns, 
we might fiud it necessary to pause. But the history of this 
great country’ is but a fairy tale, if it has not illustrated how 
each iuvasiou from abroad has tended to serve as a discipline of 
the chosen race, and led to t he gradual development of the nation 
to a higher ideal if not of actual facts, at least of potential 
oapabilitie'j. The nation has never been depressed beyond hope 
of recovery, but after a temporaiy submerging under the floods 
of foreign influences, has reai*ed up its bead—absorbing all that 
is best in the alien civilisation and polity and religions. The 
testimony of science points itt the same direction. If the 
envu'onments determine the growth, a change in the envivon- 
meuts must bring -about a change iu the political and social 
organism. There is thus no cause for despair if we only 
remember one great lesson of history’ and science, namely, that 
no development of the body politic is possible, unless the new 
heat animates all our powers, and gives life and warmth to 
all our activities. 

When we meet at these annual gatherings to seek oar 
political elevation, we must not lose sight of the fact that our 
social emancipation should go along with it, if we defidre to be 
an individual consistent whole, with a just balance of power 
in all our movements. In other words, the social avoluiion 
must take plane side by side, if it should not precede the 
politioal g^rowth that wo desire to achieve. What is it, some 
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of jon will ask, tliat 70a reqah*8 of tts to do iu this work of 
ioterd'al freedom P 1 woaid reply, theevolutiou that we should 
seek is a change from constraint to freedom-i-constraint im* 
posed by onr own weaker natai*e over the freedom of our higher 
powers. It is a eliauge from credulity to faith, from credulity 
which behoves without grounds to faiths which bniids itself 
upon a firm foundation. Our station in life, our duties, and 
our limits of action are certainly fixed for moat of ns by ciroum* 
stances over which we have no control, but there is still a large 
margin left foi* freedom of action. We voluntarily contract that 
margin, aud bind ourselves by fetters, and glory in them as 
the Mahomedan fakir in Bombay, who thinks himself specially 
favoured because he bears heavy iron rliains. The change 
which we should all seek is thus a change from constraint to 
freedom, from orednlity to faith, fiom status to oentraot, from 
authority to reason, from unorganised to organised life, from 
bigofli^ to toleration, from blind fatalism to a sense of human 
dignity. This is' what I understand by social evolution, both 
for individuals and societies in this country. Bven if we 
accept the evolution view to bo correct, it shuold not be foi'-' 
gotten that the environments which snri'ound us have changed, 
and are not the same that they were a hundred years ago. 
Peace and order reign throughout the land instead of the old dis* 
turbaoces which made the preservation of life one'sehief care. In> 
steadiof our country being a sealed book, we are now a part of the 
community of nations, feeling joy and sorrow iu their prosperity 
or distress. In our own country distance and local barriers which 
so long separated us have been removed, and we are made 
more mobile and coherent than we ever were before. These 
are only physical changes. More important still is the disci* 
pliue afforded ns by the example aud teaching of the most gifted 
and free nation in the world, whose rule guarantees to us a 
long oontinuanoe of these favourable oonditions. The reign of 
law is Qnpreme. Human skill and human sympathies are busy 
at work to correct all onr failings, and it cannot well bO thmb 
all this should have happened as a mere accident in human 
story. The European philosophers themselves admit that 
wholesale migration and infusion of new blood can wloiie revir^e 
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tbe old e^'ete Onenial races. 1 ootiiend that the olianj^ed order 
of tbio^a described above are tbe new environments in inmiob, 
without change of place, we have been forced to migrate, tb^ 
inf use new blood into oui* veins, and they bting down from 
heaven tbe spiritual fire which has strength enough to pntge 
us of onr grosser selvdii, if we only will do our doty. On their 
own theory, therefore, there is no cause for tbe despair which 
European thinkers feel. The process of growth is always slow, 
where it has to bo a sure growth. The best natures naturally 
want to shorten this long process in their desire to achieve the 
work of a ceiiiury in a decade. This temptation has to be 
resisted, and in this res{>ect the teachings of the evolution 
doctrine have great force, becanse they teach that growth is 
structural and organic, and must take slow effect in all parts 
of the organism, and cannot neglect any, and favour the rest. 
There arc those amongst ns who think that, in this connection, 
tlie woik of the reformer is confioed only to a brave resolVe to 
break with the past, and dowhaiour individnal reason suggests 
as proper and fit. The power of long-formed habits and 
tendencies is however ignored iu this view of the matter. 

The true reformer has not to write upon a clean slate. His 
work is more ofteA to complete the half-written sentence. lEe 
has to produce the ideal out of tho actual, and by the help of 
tbe actual.” We have one eottiinuons stream of life flowing 
past ns, and ” wo must accept as valid the acts which Uvere 
noted in tku past, and on the principles of the past,” and seek 
to turn tho stream with a gentle band here, and a gentle bend 
there, to frnotify the land; we cannot afford to dam it np 
altogether, or force it into a new channel. It is this circumstance 
which coustitntes tho moral iutet*est of the struggle, and the 
aslvice so frequently given—that wo have only to shake our 
bonds free and they will fall off themselves,—is one which 
zuatared and larger experience seldom supports. We cannot 
break with the past altogether; with onr past we sbonld not 
break altogether, for it is a itch inheri|ance, and we have no 
reason to be ashamed of it. The society to which ^e belong 
has shown wonderful elasticity iu the past, an4 ** no 

jwasoD fet' tipprehendiiig that it has ceased to 'he tradteblh 
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and patient* and persistent in action. While respeotizig^ 
the past, we roust ever seek to correct the parasitical fifrowths 
that have encrusted it, and sucked the life out of it. This is, 
at least, the spirit in which tlie societies and associations which 
are represented at the Social Conference seek to work. They 
seek no change for its own sake, or because it is faslitonablo 
elsewhere. They seek their inspiration in the best traditions 
of our own past, and adjust the relations of the past with the 
present in a spirit of mutual forbearance. The Shastras they 
revere, but they respect the spirit more than the letter of the 
old law. The road is difficult and beset with dangers, but as 
it is the only sure road, there is no choice, liooked at in this 
spirit, we may now review the work of the past year, and 
although, as in the political sphere of onr activity, we have 
both gained and lost ground, there is, on the whole, no cause 
for thinking that we have wasted, out' opportunities during the 
year that is about to close. Being in touch with friends in ail 
parts of the country, I can speak with some authority, and I am 
glad to testify to the fact that it cannot be laid at the door of 
the different local Associations that they have been idle all the 
year round. In the Bengal Presidency an agitation initiated 
by Kumar Bonoy Krishna Bahadur, and supported by such 
men as Sir Bomesh Chandra Mitra and Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
and Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjec, has been carried on in the 
matter of removing hindrances in the way of the free admis* 
siou of men who go to foreign countries. Vyavasthas numer¬ 
ously signed by Pandits and others, have advanced the solution 
of that question to a sensible extent. In the N.-W. Provinces 
and Oudb, the Kayastha Associations and their Conference 
have done a great deal for that community in the way of 
checking intemperance and extravagance, and promoting 
education. In the Punjab, the healthy activity of the local 
Arya Samajas has given to that body a position of great use* 
fulness in the education and training of the community of the 
country. Two re-marriages, one in high life and the other in 
consonance with the ol^ prActices, have taken place with the 
apparent approval of many orthodox leaders# Iiower down in 
liajputatia tb# WaUerkrit Bajputra Sabhabes doveloped jte 
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orgauisafcioni and anforced its rules with greater suocsess than 
before* and tb# movement is now Bfureading' among other olaMes 
of the oornmndity* The leading Native States are lending their 
support to the^canse of reform officially* In Ouzerath in our 
own Presidenoy* His Highness the Maharajah Oaikwar has 
heen appealed io for help by the Mahajans of thirty leading 
sub^castes to help them in raising the limit of marriageable 
nge^ and checking extravagance. In the British territory in 
the same province, the Kanbi population has been simtlarly 
profiting by tho operation of the rules framed under the In« 
fanticide Acts* In the rest of the Presidency, the Marwadi 
•Fains at Nastk and the ICayastha Prabhus hare held Conferences 
for the promotion of reform in their own community. In Bom¬ 
bay a re-marriage was celebrated the other day which was also 
an in ter-marriage. In Poona, owing to local distractions, much 
has not been done, but the Poona Association has received 
several more pledges, and some of the highest families in the 
city have arranged mutnal marriage alliances, the actual cele¬ 
bration of marriage being postponed till the girls arrive at 
1 puberty* Bven the local distraction had a higher moral inter¬ 
est than what people, looking superficially, would be prepared 
to admit. As the question is, however, still undecided, it 
would be premsiiiie io prophesy the final results. But there 
are evident signs that the strugglp has commenced in earnest, 
and it will end in a compromise creditable to both the parties. 
In Mysore His Highness the Maharajah^s Oovernmeot is pre¬ 
pared to nndertnke legislation in respect of marriage reform, 
and has been good enough to show His Highnesses appreciation of 
the work of the Conference by deputing a learned Shastri of his 
Court to help ua in our deliberations. In Malabar the propos¬ 
ed legislation of marriage among Nairs has made some pro¬ 
gress. In the Madras Presidency, three re^marriagea took 
^lace^ ope of them being an inter-marrfage* A nesr assooiatkm 
of earnest workers has also beenformi^d there, whicli represents 
the young Madras psriy, and promises the happiest results* 
Twq of our most prominent workers undertook missionary 
;toars in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces and in the Berars, 
at great ^df-aacrifice. In the Central rruvitioes a Native 
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Christian was taksn back into his oaatie by the leaditi|; 2*aii4iis 
of Jttbbalpore. Taking things as they are, this is not, I hope, a 
very nneatisfaotory account of the year's work, and it ehows 
that the conscience of the country is touched in all great 
centres, and with better onganisation, greater oonrage of 
conviction, and more faith in Providence, we may hope that 
this process of social regeneration or evolntion, if yon like so 
to call it, will oontinne to grow in strength and in power. To 
help that growth, by bringing all workers together once a year 
to exchange views and sympathies, is the object with which 
we meet here. Ijost time the people of Allahabad gladly wel* 
corned our efforts, nnrl we feel quite sure of a similar welootne 
on this occasion 


The Seventh Social Conference—Lahore^!893. 

Speaking on Social Xteforiu, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Banade 
sai<3;— ilK. Chairman ano G rNTi.cMi^s, —This is not tho first time 
that T have come to visit this beantifnl city of yours. Nearly 
tic years ag^ I first visited fiahore, and saw the sights and made 
myself ac<(aamted with the notables of the city. One genera¬ 
tion bas passed away since then, and many of my old aoquaint> 
ances have departed, and theii* place lias been taken up by 
others who were then perhap.s attending your schools and 
colleges. Outing these 20 yours, a spiritual wave bas swept 
over your province, and I see signs and indications which satisfy 
me that you have bcon all tho better for the operation of this 
most elevating infinence. I visited this place again 7 years 
ago ; but my visit then was only for a short time, and now yon 
find me here before yon in yonr midst on the occasion of this 
great gathoriog of the Indian nations, which has been held 
annnally for the past nine years in the great capitals of the 
British Indian Empire. I come this time in connection with 
a mission of peace, which tho General Secretary of the Con* 
fei'enoe, Dewan Bahj^^nr II. Haghnnath Xtao has been pleased 
to assigh to me, namely, to bespeak yonr favourablo attention 
to the consideration of matters which more intimately ooneem 
^the true wellar© of the great Empire to which are all belong 
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than many others witli the noide'Of which the air is einginj^ «1l 
about ns here. Perhaps few of you have been privileged to 
see Dewan Pafaadur Raghanath Rao. He is the father and 
the patriarch of this movement. The respect due to age and 
rank and education is sanctified in his case by the charm of a 
highly spiritaal life, a temper so sweet, a heart so warm and 
syntpathetio, that I am not exaggerating when I say that 
many of yon might well undertake a pilgrimage all the way to 
Madras to see him once in your life. By reason of old ago and 
infirmities he has been unable to come over hei'e, and has 
deputed me to deliver to you this message of peace, and to 
seek your oo-<»peration in the great work of social reform, which 
has a claim upon your attention as legitimate ns the more 
stirring political aspirations which for the time engage your 
attention. This I’eminds mo of a story which 1 happened 
some months ago to read in a biography of the prophet of Arabia. 
Ton all know that Mahomed’s first wife Khadja was older than 
himself, and that in later life when he became a power in 
Arabia, ho took a second and n younger wife named Ayesha. 
This younger wife once asked the old prophet the reason why 
he did not give all his heart to the wife of his choice, so boauti^- 
ful and so yonng, who heui Inought him accession of power and 
wealth, and why he still shared that affection with one who 
was old and decayed. Mahomed gave a t'epiy which has a 
moral true for all eternity. He said to his young wife that 
though he loved her, he could not well give up his whole afier- 
tkm to her, for his old wife’s claims on his love were strongex 
and for more legitimate than any that she could plead. Khadtja 
had aocepted him when he was poor and nnknown, she 
had tended him, advised him, and helped him in his cares 
and anxieties, and her place could not bo filled by any woman 
however lovely, whom ho ohoso for her charm of age and 
beauty. 

This beautiful little story has a luozal, the significance of 
which we should not forget on occasions jlike this. Those who 
know me know full well that I should be the last person to 
cottdeunn the political aspirations that have been created in onr 
minds as the eeanit of British rule and liberal education. They 
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imipreseui a depavimeai of human aotivUy^to tbpdwmm of 
which the people of thid country have been long* lodilfoMstii* 
STo men can feel the full dignity of human existetice* who hi 
dead to the duitee of the citisieuship of a great empire^ At tho 
eame time this new love, that has sprung up in nSi ought noi, 
tjii dry up tbo fuimtuinb of our affection for the old claimant^ 
who accepted us when we were poor and helpless, without 
whoso anxious caieand waicUfulness wo cau never hope to be 
in a lit oouditiou to undertake the higher x^espousibiUties that we 
seek to deserve. It was a sense of this ueoesBiiy of developing 
with equal care the whole of our being, both iti its family and 
social relations, as also in its relation to the body politic, that 
impelled Dewan llahadur and myself as his helpmate to attend 
these gatherings evei* since their inception in Bombay in 1885. 
The (Joogi*668 leaders have also, after some preliminary difiicuU 
tieb, recognised the tact that this old claimant upon our affec¬ 
tions could not be entirely ignored, and have granted us per- 
mifesioii to carry on in ihoir camp our propaganda on our own 
lebponsibiiity^ I hope these introductory observations will 
give you an insight into tho nature of the message that T have 
lioeu deputed hero to communicate to you, and it is this mission 
that brings me and others of my friendH to this gx*eat distance, 
at this by no moans to us at least agreeable season of the year 
About 135 years ago my ancobtors caiiio to your parts of the 
< 50 uutry for a brief interval, but then their mission was dit- 
loreni» Out' hands were at each olhox*''s throats then. The 
Pcbjt' liritannica lias now released those Lands for other an d 
nobler work. W© now meet as brothers and friends. You 
have treated us as your welcome guests, and we meet hex*o to 
discuss, in a language that we all understand and with complete 
freedom, the many evils that we all more or less suffer, and 
which ara so deep-rooted in the very vitals of our family and 
social system. Do I exaggerate in any way the character of 
this disorder in our system of family life P I am not given to 
exaggeration, and the subject i« too hsrioas of su^li 

light treatmenU I appeal to every on© of tlie many hoiulre4e of 
the men before me,—I appeal to them most solemuly,—ask 
them to lay their hands on their hearts, and st^xd up l^oiw 
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thji!( maeting anj^ if any oae can mui&iar courage to hBj it,— 
that oor fami^ and eooial arrangemecta have not l^u out of 
joint for centqj^ies toigetfaar ? Are wo or arc we not coneoiouB 
that many of ua, under the netcotio influonoo of caatom and 
aaage, iooofte^ violate the feehngs of our common human nature 
and oar aenae of right and wrong, stunt the growth of our 
higher lifoi eAd embitter the e^cisteuce of many of those who 
depend on us, oar wives and oliildren, our brothers and Bons> 
our relatives and friends P Are ue prepared to point 
out any single hour ul the day when we do not uuGonsoiously 
commit injustice of a butt by the side of which municipal 
injastice is nothing, when we do not unconscioasly sanction 
iniquities by the side of which the most oppressive tyrant’s 
rule is mercy itself ? We resent the insult given by the 
oppressor* We protesi against the unjust judge. Here 
however we arc judge and jury and prosecutor and accus* 
ed ourselves, and we are sometimes consciously and more 
often unconsciously mitted to a course of conduct, which 
makes tyrants and slaves of us all and, sapping the strength of 
our resolution, drags us down to our fall—to be the laughing 
stock of the whole world* Till we set these matters 
light, it is almost hopeless to expect that we can have that 
manliness of character, that sensq of our rights and responsi¬ 
bilities without which political and municipal freedom is hard to 
achieve and impossible to preserve* 

I want you to recognise this fact 1 have no authority 
to suggest to you remedies. These will suggest them¬ 
selves to you. The fetters of the mind once realised as 
fetters, will drop off themselves. They cease to be fetters, 
and even become a discipline for a better existence. It 
may take years and generations to achieve this result* 
We may all have to die and become manure for the seeds of 
life in future generations* But once we enter upon the right 
paiby the torq|i of light biasing inside us, which we only seek 
to darken our artificial rushlights, wjll show to those who 
come after ua the way to heaven. The way to heaven is a 
narrow path* and one has to tread upon sharp-edged instruments, 
oar^ully hatauoing the weak limbs and Spirits " The way to 
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bell ia, «s yoa all kaow, a road well paved VfiAli |P»od 
tioos, attd Mre bavd only to closo our ‘oyoH and abut pvtt io 
be liaileaa and indifferent, lead a butterOy amd die 

intellectually and apirituallye We have puraoed that way too 
lon^, and it is tune now that we should take due csare to set 
our houHes in order, as no moiN3 whitewashing and no plaster-^ 
ing would remove these hidden HOtti‘ces of our weaknesses* 
The whole existence must be i-enovatad. The baptism of tire 
and not of water must be gone tlirough b^^ those who seek a 
lenovation of heart such as this 

Perhaps some of you might Ihiuk, and lu this luvouied 
land ot yours you have good reason to think, that things 
are not so bad as they beem. That is also iiiy own 
hope; aiul this faith in us alone makes us feel that if wo 
all pull fetrougly and heartily, we may yet ackievo our 
regeneration. T profess implicit faith lu two articles ot m} 
creed* This country of ouis is the true land of promise. This 
race of outs is the chosen It wan not lor nothing thst 

(jod has showered His choicest blessings on this ancient land ot 
Aryavarta. We can bee His baud in lustory* Above all other 
countries we inbeint a civilizatiou and a religious and social 
|>olity which has been allowed to woik Ikeu* own tree develop* 
luenton the big theatre of time There has been no ravolutiou, 
and yet the old condition oi things has been ieuding to retomi 
itself by the slow ptoccss oi absimilation The great religious 
of the world took theii birth here, and now they meet again as 
brothers piepared to welcome a higher dispensation, which will 
unite all and vivify all. India alone, among all the countries 
of the world, has Wen so favoured, and we may derive much 
strength of inward hope fxH>ni such a contemplation, Ohange 
for the better by slow absorption—assimilation not by sudden 
conversion and revolution——this has been the characteristio 
feature of our past history. We have outlived Buddhism, and we 
conquered it by imbibing its excellences and rejecting its errois^ 
IVe have outlived Jdahomedan repression, and haveconquersd it 
by being the better for^be hardy discipline in ihesuffenng we 
went Uiroogb under its domination. The old world lopseness of 
tha^relations of mairied life and of a^SUiatiou of sops )>as been 
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from jus* Tlieold world slavery of the Sudra luilUouB lias 
been quietly abaudoned^ Hie ex'owliile Sudra classei;) have been 
elevated into V^aisbyas« our Urabiuiiis have became warriors 
and stalesuieiit Kshatrias have become philosophers and ^uideb^ 
and our Vaishyas have become our prophets and saints. The 
old world fetichiaiii has given place to idolatry. The old world 
polytlieisra liauR given place to a full recognition by the 
Immbkvt of our people ot ibc unily of the godhead. Our 
voracious love of flesh and wine has made room for an ideal 
of ahsiineijce^ charity, end mercy, unknown all over Ihc 
world. The old sacrifices of man and beasi have given place 
to the holier sacriUces of the passions in us. The patriarchal 
loiuis of society have made loom, for comrnuual organizatiops 
all over the country. The sanctity of woman's ]daco—if not 
as wife, 3 el as mother, daughter, and sister,—has been 
reati/ed in a way unknown before or* elsewdieie. 

^ I 

All these changes have been brought abvmt consciousiy or 
unconsciously witliout any violent struggle, and without break 
jiig up the continuity of ihe old life. It the guiding hand o( 
God in history has so favoured us hitherto, why should vve 
despair now when we have been brought under influences of u 
still nu»rc tdevatiiig’^kind r* ^I’lie Old Testament testities to tln'> 
truth aind beiiigniiy of the promise of the New Gospel, It 
tho Gospel whi<*h (caches us thci supreme duty of unification in 
place of dissension It teaches us by example and precept the 
supreme v Ix'tiie of oi’ganizatioii and solf-i*ellance. Jt holds bc- 
foi'e us a bi^ighier ideal of the dignity of the individual soul ~ 
tho imago of the God in us. It seeks to bridge tho chasiti we 
olhet'wise would have been unable to span by oar own unaided 
efforts, and holds us out a hope of a more hopeful future than 
we have ever enjoyed in the past. 

1 hope thus to have shown ihe iirg^^i^y ot the work o£ 
social reform and the grounds which justify our hope that 
honest and untied efforts will surely lead to success. Thanks to 
the Arja Samai mov^ement in your part of the country and the 
Brail mo Saniaj organizations in other parts of India^—^good 
and noble workbas been auoomplibhed within ihe past genem*-^ 
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ii0n ot tw6* 1 am be^o however npeeMinff an a repreeeutative 
ot M particelflT Ramaj, but an a member of the g)*eafc Hindu 
oomninifity winch peoplee this land and forms one^sixtb of fche 
human race. The troe test of progress mast be seen in signs 
which show that this vast mass of hamanity is being vivitted 
by the sacred hre which burns only to puiify and elevate. 
There are those who think that no such signs can be seen, and 
that our highest duty is to separate ouiselves fiom the decoying 
mass and look to our own safety. 1 hare battled with thii 
idea foi the last 30 yeais and T shall protest ngairst it, till life 
IS spaied and my voice petmits mo to speak Tlu ITindn 
community is not a iestexing mass ot decay and corinption. li 
IS no doubt conBOivativc to n degree, luit that conservatism is 
its stiength, No nation ha> any desstined place ni luatoi> 
which olianges its Cl cod and its moinlN, its cubtoms and its social 
|ioh<ar;, With the laciliiy of iashions At the same time oni 
conservatism does not prevent the slow abaci ption of new ideas 
and the gradual asaimilation of new px'uctices Y'ou will 7iatu<^ 
rally expect me to piodnco my credentials tor such a statement 
If \ on will not do it there aio otherw who will, and I ahall 
theipfore pass biiefly in icMen the«o(ial histoiy of tlio past 
year, last remiudinj' you of its leading feaAarps in auppoit ol 
my statement ( 1 ) First and loiemost in the list of isueh events I 
vtould put the aetion taken b> the Mysore Cioverntnent in the 
matter of improved. he^iHlation toi clieekinjf lofintand ill 
ashoited marriages The matter i\as taken n}» at the instance 
of the Representatives of the Mysoio Assenihljy and after ob¬ 
taining the consent of the heads ol the grc*ftt Mutia, the snlueet 
W8U9 discussed iormaliy and, though the nnractical nia|ority woh 
against this leform, the minoiity was icspectahlo and -was sure 
to carry the day' sooner or later. (2) The example ol Mysore 
was followed also hy the enligtitened ruler of Baroda whose 
help was asked by the leading Maha^ans of that city to strength¬ 
en their effoits at refoim by legal sanction An infant 
Marriage Bill and nliip a Bill to encourage the formation of 
social impeovemoot soeietios have lieen fiatned and published, 
and are now undei consideration. ('I) The Rajput Ilitkarini 
‘‘Rabha has as you all know been the pioneer in thole i eforins. 
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and its work iias been gvovring in scjope and power* The 
exHinp\e o( tbe Ha jpute ia being followed by otber osetee in 
that l^rovii^oe. We have thae had three experiments conducted 
on difEerenfc methods by the ruling authorities of Rajputana, 
Gujarati), ^tid Mysore,—all tending towards the same end by 
dilTerent directions. This variety of methods is the best test of 
the genuiueness of the reform movement. (4) While those leading 
Native States show clear signs of advance, the great Ecclesias* 
tioal Heeds are not backward* In our part of the country 
the Shankaracbar;^a of the Sankeswar Mutt has been moved by 
a petition signed by many ihousands of persons io express bit* 
diHnppvovftl of tiho pi’aclico of fbo rhIo of girls in tlie form of 
xnarriago. (5) TJio Madras High Coarb thi*eo years ago gave 
some sanction <o fbis illegal practice, and ifs notion waf« 
commenfed apon in a formal Hesolniion at the Nagpur Con¬ 
ference. Since then it has seen I'eason to change its views and 
lias disowned the inferences suggested hy its previons deci- 
sions* Ch) Anotlioi* Slianlcaracharya at Cwarka in t^ujaralh has 
promised his support to n movement for the improvement in 
the native calendar about which discussion has been going on 
for a long time in our part of the country. (7) Sringeri 
Shankaracharya liilis been distinguishing himself on tJio same 
side by removing the hindrances to foroign Imvel, and advising 
the Maharajah of Mysore to undertake a trip to Calcutta hy 
«,ea in.stcad of by land. Yon will thus see that, both the Civil 
and Keligions heads of tlio commnuity are feeling a new 
rospou'iibility in this matter, which is surely a sign we cannot 
but welcome. It shows that the movement is not confined to 
n heterodox minority, ns some people ore pleased to call it. (8) 
in further proof of this progress 1 would draw your attention 
to tho movement in Malabar for legalizing marriage,~-a want 
which the Kairs had not till now felt. The question is still 
nnder the oonsidcratiou of Covernraent, and thanks to theefTot'ts 
of ray f^end the Hon’ble Sankaran Nair, an improved marriage 
law wilt sooner or later be passed for that province. (9) Another 
of my friends the Uou’ble Bhasbyam Aiyangar has hrouight in a 
Bill for relaxing the rigidity of the joint family system by ex- 
tondittg tho ooDpo of aelfoacquired property. The Hon'hle Baoh 
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B«bari Obosd hits iLotaall^ oarriecl a small measure of tmpktjnre- 
moot In the ancient law of equal parHtion in bie provinoa* (tO) 
It be ot’g’ed tbat all this was the work of the authorities 

and that people j^enerally took no part in it. This was* how-' 
ever, hot true. The meetings of the Social Oonferenoe from year 
to year would have no value by theniHelves, if they did not refleot 
considerable local activity in the same direction. The Kayastha 
community in the UTortli-West Provinces may well oUdm the 
honor of leading this popular movement. In the North-West 
Provinces and the Panjah, their Sadar Sabfaas, provincial and 
local Sabhas, their joarnaUs, their edneational Institutions and 
benevolent Funds, aie a feature of this activity too marked to 
bo passed over. Their methods of operation are suited to their 
needs and they have fonght successfully against intemperance 
and extravagance in their oomraunity. (11) Their example 
has been followed by the Bbargavas of the North-West Provin¬ 
ces, the Jains, the Agarvalasor Vaishyas, the Jats, the Malis in 
Kajputana. and the Sarins in the Punjab and by many other 
smaller communities, who meet in Conferences every year to 
provide for the education of their children, both boys and girls, 
and frame rules against early marriages and extravagance in 
expenditure* (12) The tendency of all * these local bodies, 
especially the Kayastha 8abhas, is to break up the smaller 
divisions and nromote inter-marriage and inter-dining among 
sub-sections of the same caste. The Jaitpur-Mabajans in 
Kathiawar have expressly proposed this latter object for the 
consideration of their caste. (IJ3) Following the example of 
the North West Provinces, the Andicha Brahmins in Gnjaratb, 
the Oswal Jains in Nasik and the Kayastha Prabhns in Thana 
have held similar meetings of their castes for the same ohjectn 
with equally good results* These caste organisations do not 
reflect heterodoxy* but are intensely orthodox and yet they feel 
the necessity of reform and orgauieed efforts. Many of 
otgatdzations are not regularly affiUaied aS societies repcesenied 
at the Social Confei'cnce, but some of them are so alBliated and 
the Conference is chiefly of value in that it stimntates these 
local efforts. (14) There are regular eirolee, In whiph Assoela- 
t!dns exist, who send their delegates to the Conference ^ as for 
6 
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esaynpid X nii^lil^aXer ta fcba Bellery Sanmarga Saynaj, tbe 
Berar Asiociation, the Dbat'war Samnani Sabha, lb« MadihAa* 
Pootia and Abmedabad Associatioaa, tha Gaaiapnr, Mearui, and 
Ajnaere circles, and tba Sitid Association. Several of tliesa are 
regi^stered Associations and others are taking steps to register 
themselves. (15) These Associations while taking up social 
reform join with it a general movement in favour of purity of 
eondnct, end of purging the community of vicious practices. 
The Madras 8ahha has taken Iho lead against the dancing girl 
institution. Many othei’S take pledges aguinbi intemperance, 
incontinence and polygamy (16) The Bengal Piosidency, 
while it is the centre of the Brahmo Ramaj movement, has nx»- 
acconntably shown aatranssre tendency towards bigoted conserva¬ 
tism among the masses in a way not known in other parts of 
India. Even there, however, tho sea-voyage nio^Gnient has 
been taken up in right carneat, and organized efToits aie being 
dii*ected to facilitate the admission into caste ol pet sons who have 
crossed the seas. (17) On onr side of tho countiy tho same 
movement has found greater iavonr with orthodox people, and 
admissions into caste have taken place in Ahmedabad and the 
Konkan, and Rajkot on terms, which show a gioat I'elHxation 
of tho former prejudices. (18) Our Presidency has also been 
distinguished by the favours^ble reception it has given to the 
re-marriage movement. As many as seven re-marriages took 
plaoo last year in our Province—spontaneous marriages not 
brought abont by organizations. (Id) Madras and the Punjab 
have also shown some activity in this direction. As might be 
expected those re-marriage& frequently involve tho breach of 
atxrict caste exclnsiveness, and they time serve a double purpose. 
(20) The Arya Samaj has distinguished itself by the re-ad- 
mission into their community of repentant converts to othex 
rellgionB* (21) In my part of the countiy among the highest 
easte Brahmins two virgin girls respectively of 13 and 15 
years were married last year, re6eoting the highest credit 
upon their parents. Two or three otbey girls of the best fami¬ 
lies have had the Vakdan ceremony performed at the age of 12 
or 13» and the ^marriage ceremony postponed till maturity. 
(22)' The^ Baroda Government has taken steps to enforce 
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I tliitik X have said e)(toa$ph to show thibt thttf movmoni |o 
favour of sucial teform is neither confined to any one provinee* 
nor to any clanH of the commanity^ hat is a genmul and popular 
movement all over the country, and enibraoes all castes. It 
covers u wide prugrumme, cucotiiagitig foreign travel, re- 
niaiTiage of widows, iuierfusiou of castes, the admission of 
converts, and checking infant and ill-assorted tnavriagea, poly¬ 
gamy, sale of girls, inlotnperaucc, and incontinonce. The 
iiieihods on >v1ciich it is conducted ura varied, but all are animat¬ 
ed by a cominou purpose. There is the method of legislation 
and of executive action, there is the method of strengthening 
caste organizations, and tlio method of appealing to the con¬ 
sciences of men by pledges. There is also the method of inter¬ 
pretation, and public prea<*biiig and popular enlightenment ore 
also relied npon as helps. All these methods of work are cat lied 
on together with a common aim. There is Ifaus no reason for 
ieeling hopeless about the ultimate success of efforts so direcUnl 
and so general. There is no other sphere of activity, political or 
educational or industrial, which seems to have taken such 
hold of the popular mind. Of couise admission is slow, and 
change is gradual; and ai*dent and earnest minds desire to see 
the work accomplished in their own life-time. The method of 
rebellion, ^ c., of separating from the community, naturally 
su{^ests itself to such minds. T am constitutionally inclined 
to put more faith in the other methods meutioned above. 
They keep up continuity, and prevent orthodoxy from becoming 
reactionists out of a mere spirit of opposition. There are dis 
advantages in this slow process of working, but they have to be 
put up with. This has been the characteristic line of action 
followed by our ancestors, and there is no reason to think 
that they were essentially mistaken. The Social Conference 
meets every year to focus all this information and make it 
available to all local* workers^ By this mutual exchange of 
vieWBi each circle and association is stimulated by example 
and precept to higher efforte* and these efforte are guidod ,in 
the pxtaper directions by the expenence of th<^ fuMwinoea 
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wbtch are more laSvaucod than otbera in partioalar matjbera.* 
Xbs resolatious exprena tbe ideals to be aimed at* Kacb looal 
association is recommended to approach these ideals in its own 
way, and ia required to give an account of its work every year. 
This may seem to many a very small progress, but it is 
eminently practical. A few advanced reforraei’s from all parts 
of the country meeting together will not be able to ocoomplisb 
their purpose, because, as at present situated, they are separa* 
ted from one another in all relations of life in a way to make 
joint action impossible. The resolutions are strictly binding 
upon those who accept them in the same way as the dictates 
of oonscience are binding; and they cannot be made more 
binding in any other way except in small local organizations. 
1 hope I have made the aims and purposes of the Ounferenoe 
clear to you, aud with this explanation X feel confident that 
you will join with us and promote the work we all have at 
heart. I thank you heartily for the patient hearing you have 
given me, and hope that our session here will interest you, 
and enlist your sympathy in this good cause. 


The Eighth Social Conference—Madras—1894. 

The subject of the lecture w'as “ The Past History of 
Social Beform.** Mr. J ustioe Hanade said:—GfiNTJLSMBN,—It 
is a souixte of unmixed satisfaction to me and to my friends 
interested in the cause of social elevation that after seven 
years* wanderings far and near over all the chief provinces of 
India, we have been spared to visit the Southern Fresideucyt 
which has for a thousand years and more maintained its re* 
pntation as the fountain source of all higher spiritual, social 
and moral development in this great country* Tour Druvidiaxi 
ohrilisatiou has been always strong enough to retain the stamp 
of its individnality in the midst of Aryan inandaitons, which 
Buhmeiged itfor a time. Ton thus possess an advantage over 
us, halliag from more northern provinops,—whirdi advantage 
has heett utilised by your Alwar saints to an extent nnknown to 
us. By the side of the four Vedas, your -Tamil songs of deve^ 
Iloo omui^tn^ th*' fifth Vedoi, which' is chanted by yocu* pcieefip 
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Qu oooasiotis of f«stiva>l8 mfyd relii^ioad oolefafatiouH* Twrielro 
bundled years iigo» the g^reat Aobarya of ibe Adwaifc pbibiso* 
pbjr finally overiarned the Athetstie |tliiioscifid»ies of the 
lladdhiatie and Jain systems, and Obtahlisbed the revived 
Hind a faith on. the comprehensive basis on whioh it now stands 
broadened and deepened all round. Two houdred years alter 
lias anothm* Aoharya founded the Viaisbfcadwnit and JDwatt 
pbih>sopbies, whieh, have so piofoandly rooiUfiied inaodert) 
Indian society and subordinated Jnyan and yoga, finally to the 
religion of love. These great Acharyns weto the fountain 
sources of alt the higher wisdom and spiritual elevation, 
that have distinguished the religious history of the last 1,000 
years and more. Hamanand, who was the teacher pf so 
many divers Vaishuava sects, and Ohaiianya, who was the 
^ 4 ajnily leader of Bengal, and Natiak. the founder of the 
f^ilch faith, derived their itluuiinatiou from the philosophers 
of the South. Th6 successors of Haniauujacharya wei'c 
the first social reformers. They felt compassion for the 
hal'd lot of the poor and distigured widow, and did their 
beat to carry comfott to her. They also took pity upon 
the fallen condition of the lower strata of the social system 
and conceded to them the privilege of admitting them into 
a community of faith with the bighei classes, li was not 
therefore without reason that, the Conference movement was 
tlr^t started in this city, under the auspices of the late Sir T. 
Madhava liao. JDewan Bahadur K. Hagbunath llao blessed the 
child and gave it into our hands, and we now bring it beck tt> 
you alter a lapse of seven years. These seven years have work¬ 
ed a great, and I believe, a hopeful change in the attitude of 
the community of races, who are represented in this gathering, 
towards questions of social reform. There are those who think 
that ^ese seven years have bean years of fruitless task» and 
that the heart of the nation has not been tooohed by the appeals 
made to It either from the political or social platforms. Eoxne 
of you are better jndge^bout the aueoess of the work done on 
tiie political platform. I think it was Lord Salisbnry, whoob* 
served that semi I maps are very delusive gnides^ when we kave 
' todeeideon qnestioiie of frontier trofibies^ Ae pstj^upde 
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1 may Hay, with equal reat>os, that short spaces of 
time nre similarly deceptive, and yet 1 shall veetaio to ask our 
despondent, though earnest, self •examining judges to pause 
nnd contemplate the 4*bauge these seveu years have witnessed. 
If the heart of the nation can be ttaced anywhere in its ancient 
strongholds, you will certainly see it sttongly entrenched 
in the Native States. If any movement stirs the Native St«ies, 
which aio impervious to your political and industrial prupA'* 
goiidu, that is a sign that the heart of the nation has beeu touGb> 
ed. Now what do wo see has beeii the character of the change 
effected in these sev^en year-* amungsi some of our prciniej* 
(States ? Seventeen States in Hajputana—tideypore, Jaipur, 
Jodhpore, Pratapgad, Sirohi, Tonk, Ulwar, Jesc'lmeie, Kotah, 
llundi, Ajmcre, Kerowli, Kishengad, Jhallawar, Bausdah, and 
Doll gar pore,-“-have been members of the Walfcerkrita Sabha, 
whose annual reports show how^ strong is the organization that 
lias been set up in th it province for the curtailment of ex¬ 
travagant expenditui'e on marriages and funerals and the regu¬ 
lation of cliild-insCriages, not only amongst the Bajpuis, but 
among tnany other castes allied to and subordinate to them. 
The ruler of Baroda has similarly exerted himself in the work 
of social elevation, nut so much on his own motion, bnt at the 
iuslance of the Mahajaus and Kuubi cultivators iu his own and 
the neighbouring British territoiy. The Cambay ruler has 
also followed suit. Lower down and raucb nearer we have tjm 
Mysore Durbar. It'has set an example of legislation, which 
cannot fail in time U) bo copied elsewhere. After full delibera¬ 
tion and constiUaiion with his Parliament, the Maharajah of 
Mysore has passed into law this year the first instalment of 
measures intended to put a stop to marriages of girls below 
eight years of age and ill-assorted marriages of young girls 
below fourteen with old men above fifty. The Mahai’ajab of 
Ca.shmere has also this year not only presided oveir a Social 
Reform Association founded in that State, but has taken ste)|>s 
to discourage the practice of liired oi:^ing and beating of ibe 
chest as also the custom wbiob iu those parts was euppoeed to 
prevent tby ftkthiu? from seeing the faoe of kis daughter nfter 
she wae marrtod. The mlera of Baroda, Indore, ^purtbala. 
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iilmvanagar, ^£orvi, Gondol, Wadliwan, Oocli Behar, Kolha- 
(Mtt’o aud many other States have ci'ossed the seas, some with 
iar^e retinaes and aoma with their wives and uhi^dreiu 
We do not claim any credit for all these movements in 
Ihe name of the Conference. 1 only allude to them hei'e as iu- 
dicatin<;^ the fact iliat these reforms have all been initiated and 
carried out dnrinp;: these past seven yonrs or more by tbo same 
oarnestnes'ii of spirit, which working on u lower sphere makes 
this Uonferetioe necessary and possible from j-ear to year as an 
humble sister of the National Congress. The genuineness of 
the feeling is borne witness to bv the fact that in inangurating 
the new swinl legnlations, diffei*ent methods of pi*oeodDr«» 
have been adopted by diflerent states to accomplish the 
same end. ^I’he methoil of direct legislation has hmnd favoui 
with "Mysore, of caste initiation in liiinnla, and of OJtocnlivo 
regulations in Usjpntana. This is a point which is hnt little 
understood, tliough this variety bears on its face the stamp of 
sincerity and shows that Ihe movement is spontaneous and of 
indigenons origin. The foreign (lovcrnment wdiicli mb's over 
iia, cannot but be encouraged by the results of sncli spontane¬ 
ous action on the part of the ruler.s of Native States wdio reflect 
the higher wisdom of their population. "Wo do not want it-~ 
and the Government is naturally averse to meddle with social 
matters in the way it did when it pot down Suitce and infan> 
ticide. And yet in its own cautious vray it is edue.ating the 
people to a higher sense of their responsibility in this connec¬ 
tion. It has by a formal notification abolished hook«.swingiug. 
directly logislafed for several backward classes, aud regulated 
the mar riage expenditure of the Kunbi and fhe Rajputs and 
Jat population in several parts in the Bombay Presidency and 
in the North-West Provinces. It ventured indeed to pass the 
Agie of Consent Act, but the agitation that the measure provok* 
ed has weakened its hands and it now Bglits shy of further 
legislation on that line, and it has refnsed io amend the law 
regnlating religious endowments in, the way some of yon desire- 
od, I nra glad» however, to learn that it is prepared to consider 
the Malabar Marriage Bill on the lines recommended by the 
lijiaonrable Matbuswami Iyer’s Committee and to * aboliyb im- 
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prUonmeiit m ^ecution of deoreefi for the reetitotion of oonjufpal 
Hglite* It aiRO permitted the Honourable Bubu Behari lial 
to carry throngh the Bengal Coancil a new partition law. 
which is a very great iinpi'ovemetit on the general Hinda law 
of ec|ual compil^lsory diviaion. Both Native States and the 
British Governraont have thus paid homage to the snpremacy 
of the new spirit that is actively working in our midst, and it 
is in this generkil fact and not in its pnrtienlar manifestation 
that I see the hands of Providence at work for onr good- 

Perhaps somo of you would say that after all kings and 
irninirttei*s hhonld have lio place on this platform, and that 1 
must adduce some better evidences of the fact of an awakened 
eonsoience among the people rather than appeal to the acts of 
Btates* There is some troth in that observation. Tho work of 
social reform cannot bo an act of a State. It is chiefly valu¬ 
able when it is the work of the people. J shall therefoie now 
appeal to the popular movements, which have been started 
daring the past seven years and more, and which are so charac> 
teristic of onr new life. Tf there had been no snob backgx*onnd 
of popular effort behind its hack, the Conference, in which we 
propose to meet here, will no donbt be an empty show. The 
fact however is far otherwise. Grander and moie onibusias- 
lio meetings than those we hold here are held jast about this 
season in half-a-do/en cities in N^thern and Western India. 
The great Kayastha community of the North mot last year 
at Mathura,—the Vaitihya Conference met at J^ahore and 
meets this year al Bhajabanpar under tho guidance of my 
friend Lala Baij Nath,—‘the Bhargava^ met at Xtneknow last 
year, and the Audichyas in Bombay. The Jains in onr parts 
met at Ahmedabad, and at the same place a Mahomedan 
Conference, in which Hindns joined, was held and passed 
iv^Rolntions condemning nantch and extravagance in tntariage 
expenditure. In the Panjab there is a regular cobweb of 
Barsdiiri and caste associations, the most prominent of which 
are tho Sarin Sabhas, the Keyastha Sakhas, gnd the Khalaa ^er 
Sikh Sahhas. Tn your own part of the country tJm Sri 
M.adhwas met sirailai ly at Tirupati about this time. Aihilde 
work ia done within ^e aphere of eaeh caaie organixation, and 
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re^alattpaa are enforced by the aiiisction af caatci mlee. 
The reports, which moat of these oornmnnittes and caste associa*' 
iihna forward to this Conference, arc in my opinion the moat 
intcovstingf part of the year’s work. The Conferetfbe focusses 
these reports for general information, points out the limits of 
practical work and suggests the lines of further development. 
These Associations furnish, as I have said above, the back¬ 
ground of the work, which the Conference takes iu hand in a 
more comprehensive spirit. At any rate these are some of the 
constituencies, to which the CJonfercnce hopes to appeal for 
help and guidance. 

Of course while the liararlaris or caste systems of organisa¬ 
tions prove useful in certain parts of the country, iu oiliex^ parts 
religious organizations, such as the Arya Sarnaj, the Brabmo 
Samaj, the Prarthana Saniaj, the Dharma Mahamandal, the 
Sanatana Sahhas undertake tlte work of social reform 
on independent linos. These Hamajes work towards the 
same end as the llaradari Associations, but with different 
sanctions. The Arya 8amajes have done great wondera 
in this connectiou. They have started Temperance move¬ 
ments and Bands of Hope, and composed temperance songs, 
which are being sung by women on festive occasions. 
They have encouraged re*marrisge, adopted reformed rites, 
which presuppose and enforce late marriages. They have 
founded Girls* and Boys* Schools and Colleges. They have or¬ 
ganised charity on a large scale. They in a word constitute all 
that is most hopeful and worth living in the new life of the 
province of the Panj%b* On the Bengal side tho Brahmo 
Samajss, with their special marriage law, have gone far in ad¬ 
vance of U.S all in many matters. 

Kext after the Baradari societies and the religious bodies 
engaged in the work of reform, we have a third class of organi¬ 
sations such as those represented by the Hindu Social Reform 
Association of Madras, whose annual gathering we have met 
here t6-day ilb celebrate. There are innumerable other bodies 
sneh as the Sanmarga Samaj of Bellary, the Berar Social Re¬ 
form Association, the Ahmedabad and Sind Associations and 
the re^marrisge Associations in Bombay, Madras^ '^ardha and 
7 
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other plaoee, -which rely not eo mech upon the eanotion of 
caste rulen or the religious sense of duty, but upon trust 
in the hotMDnr of members, who pledge to give effect to certain 
improv’ements in our social condition. As might be ex> 
peoted, these voluntary Associations have not the strength 
and effioienoy of the first two organizations, though it 
may be noted as a sign of the times that they are slowly 
taking steps to register themselves aiih a view to strengthen 
themselves. They lack the stiength of the sanction, and have 
wider grasp of the problem before ns. There are also Purify 
Associations working on the same lines in all parts of the 
country ; they also have a great field of usefulness before them. 
I have already note<l the fact that J^ativo States are working 
on different lines The popular Associations are also trying to 
carry out thoir ends in thi*oe different ways—by caste action, 
by the sanction of religion, and by the method of pledges, and 
appeal to the sense of self-respect and love of public esteem and 
fear of public criticism. The voluntary Associations again arc 
following different methods of practical work. Some place 
their reliance chiefly on an appeal to the ancient law, others 
prefer plans of forming a schism, and a few arc for the method 
of open revolt. Then this is the situation, and much of the 
activity that we have noted above in these matters has been 
developed during the past seven years. 

The result of all this awakening is best seen in the keener 
appreciation of the moi'al law of purity and charity. This 
constilutes in my view the most instructive and hopeful feature 
of the past ten years ^]ven the Oovernment has been 
forced to acknowledge the force of this new feeling. It 
is at the root of the agitation against vivisection, the Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Act, the compulsory examination of women, 
in which last respect the Government here has had to yield to 
Indian and English public opinion. The same feeling also 
finds expressions in the great Temperance agitation, which has 
led to the appointment oftno commissions of jfnquiry. The 
agitation against the abuse of Temple Endowments may be 
traced to the same source. The agitation against the nautch 
girl and loose habits of family life is explained by refoivn on 
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tUo Kftixie principle. TLe movements intended to lielp ti).e 
Pariah classes are due to the same potent cause. The miserable 
condition of the child«\vidow is now more keenly i*ecojp 3 isetl 
as a problem, which must be solved* Widows' homes are 
springing up in Allahabad, Calcutta and Poona, and the ques¬ 
tion of the re'Uiatriage of child-widows has passed through the 
preliminary stage of a trial osperimeut. Polygamy and the 
Sale of girls in marriage are also slowly dibappeariug fi*om the 
land, though tliey will, 1 fear, fight Xiaid to the end. JMore 
than 7»> re-marriages have taken place in our Presidency and 
2o similar mairiagcs duriug the last 20 years in the Madras 
Presidency aud the cause has shown a steady rule of slow 
progress all over the country'* 

L hope £ have said enough to .justify my position that the 
last soveu years have not been fruitless of results, not measured 
by the standard of Western races, but by the conservative 
strength of our prejudices and by tho rule of improvement 
observable in our political aud iudustrial spheres of work. The 
members of tho Madras Hindu Social Iteform Assoiuation 
may theroforo comfoit themselves with tiio consolation 
that, although the number of its members may bo few, 
they repi’esunt much that is hopeful aud living in the present 
constitution of our society. Tliey aie the burning coals snatch¬ 
ed out of the hearth, the fire of which will not be smothered 
by the ashes of indifference aud discouragement. They havo 
their representatives in every house and province of India, aud 
they are sure to win in the end, however unpleasant may be 
the straggle in the present. 

Their movement against the Nautch girl approved itself 
to the sense of the Lahore Coufereucc, aud since then many 
Associations have given their adhesion to the cause. 1 need only 
mention the names of a few provinces and places here* The 
Punjab is one of them. The Hindus aud MaUomedaus at 
Ahmedabad recorded tho same vote* The Assooiations in 
Bawalpindi,. Berar, I>harwar, Balem, and Bellary, Chioaoole, 
Masulipatam and Oulbarga have accepted the principle and are 
trying to enforce it. 

As regards infant mariiages, the Mysore Oofernmeut has 
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vruBSf^d the Hubictiu and broken the ice o£ the prejadioeR oi 
centuries. The .Rajpntaua rulers have set the same example 
by State regolaiions^ and throughout the country there is a 
growing sense that this evil practioe Ivaa been tolerated too long 
and that the time has come for a cautious retracing onwards of 
our steps. In our part of the country many castes are 
moving in the matter of the education of girls, and the 
the minimum marriageable ages of girls and boys are 
being slowly raised all round* The Deshi laws of llamas 
have fixed the ages of girls at 13, the Bhargavas at 12, 
the Matbma Chobar at 13, and tbo Mabajans at 12. It cannot 
bo long under these hopeful circumstances before we shall find 
a permanent change in this matter. As i*cgards re-maniages 
there have been 12 re-marriages celebratedi in the course 
of the year—I in the Punjab, 2 iu Madras, and the rest in 
our part of the country. The llama caste at Surat actually 
wont so far as to pass a i‘cso1ution at a caste meeting that the 
second marxiage of child-widows should be ^lermitted* This 
resolution was again brought befoie the caste by tboso who 
opposed it, and even then the caste expressed its acceptance of 
the ]>riuciple aud deferred its experiment till other Bama castes 
joined. This cix*cunistauce clearly shows how the wind is blow¬ 
ing, aud it must be a souxce of satisfaction to us all. 

As regards social iiitcroourso and ' the admission of jjeople 
who had changed their religion or who had retuiued from 
lilnglaud, three cases of special interest oocniTed in Bengal and 
Madras, which show a very happy change iu the attitude of the 
caste-bound society. Mr. Cbetty and one Deshastha Brahmin 
were taken baok into their castes without much serious mis¬ 
givings. In Bengal the Xayastfaas admitted Baba Upeudra 
Nath Pas, who bad not only gone to Bngland but had married 
an Bnglish wife and had children by her. In the Punjab the 
Arya Bamajas and Bikb Associations admitted as many as 
twelve Mussulman converts* Becently allianoes have been 
formed between orthodox and heterodox sefotmed families under 
very favourable oircumstauces, both in Madras aud in our pei’t 
of the country. 

i fear l*have taken up your time too long, and that X eboold 
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uoi overtax your kind paiieuce. Wo liavo aued above all of 
two groat virtues over aud above our earneetziess. Wo icmst 
liave inexhaustible paticuoet >vbicli faith in an over^ruling 
Providexice and the dual triumph of right alone itisp!ti.*Cy and 
we most have charity. Ifope, faith and charity<*-these aie the 
three graces we must all cultivate, and if we keep them ever iu 
mind and hold steadily by them, wo may be sure that wo may 
still regain our lost position and become a potent factor in the 
world’s histoiy. The turn of life and light is in the inejivio 
dual. We Jiave to purify it to feel tlie heat aud the light of 
timth iu ns; and it we care each for thus acting iu the faith 
of duty, we msy be sure that (.lod's helping hand will oonio to 
our relief, if we suffer misery, we have earned it by our sins 
iu tho past aud present. If we purge iliem off, the blight rays 
of glory will shine iu their old splendour. Iu that ho|4e we 
rest assured that iu the good work wo share, and according ss 
we share, wo shall succeed. 


The Ninth Social Conference—Poona—1895. 

Speaking on “ The Cause of tho Kxcitemeiit at Voona,” the 
Hou’blc Mr. Justico lianadc said .— 

Mu. PBifcSiOBNI, bAUiLS AND QsNif.LMbN, —It has heuu a 
custom for many years past on the occasion of these annual 
gatherings to deliver an introductory addrosh on tho aims 
and tho scope of the Social Coufeieuco moverneut, and before 
its regular work is taken in hanil to bespeak the favourable 
attention of tho public of the place, in which wo meet, 
to its claims upon them. In conformity with this piactice 
I stand before you here on this occasion. JJeforo, however, 
I proceed with the address proper, circ uni stances have 
rendered it necessary that one or two personal-explanations 
\^hould be offered. Tho first explanation that I liav© 
to place before you on behalf of those who have been 
taking an interest in this Conference movement is in regard to 
the position of tho General Secretary. Dewan Bahadur Kogbu* 
natba Itao, iu connection with the (Jonferenco. Some of you 
may have read a letter fx'om a correspondent of Tiyajore pub* 
lisbed in .a paper here, in which it was stated that t)ewasi B^ha* 
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dur Itaghauaibii Kao has ceased tube the Secretary, has resi^a* 
ed his ofiico, and that he thinks the Conference a farce, if 
a clever deception. A statement like that appeared a forttiig;ht 
ago, and 1 was sarprised to dud that it should have been accept¬ 
ed as true withont <j[uestiou. Jiecause, until last October, 
when the subjects for this Cunforeuce were first pi'opused 
pi-ovisionally, in accordance with usual practice. I sent a 
,3iBi of them to him. and he returned it with somo suggestions* 
So 1 was quite sure till 27th October last things were all right. 
As the statement had appeared in a local newspapox*, it 
became necessaiy in the opinion of some of my friends 
that we sbouhl ascertain what the truth was. And here is the 
reply which Dewan Bahadur Kaghuiiatha Kao has sent to a 
letter that 1 addressed to him. 

tHcio JVir. .lostice Kauude I'ead the lettci* ivbich is as 
follows : —The facts of the case are that Mi*. Joshi of the 
American celebrity about a week called upon mo at Kum- 
bhakonum. He said in exultation that the Congress had 
rightly refused its to the Social Conference. This 

luthei* startled me, as I had thought that he was a social re- 
furuier* L told him that 1 wa.s glad that the pandtU was not 
allowed to b<i used by tlio ISociul Conference, fox* the deception 
that used to bo px'actised by the Congress upon the KnglisU 
people that it woiked in conjunction with the Social Conference 
was unveiled, and the Kiiglish people would now clearly undei*- 
stand that the Congx'ess realty did not mean to work with the 
Social Ooiifui'cnce. I added 1 was therefore glad that the Con- 
gx*eKB refused their ^atidal to the Social Conference. With 
regard to my connection with rcfoi*enco to this year’s Confer¬ 
ence, t said 1 was too old. too weak to attend it, and that it 
was meet for me to spend my time now quietly without trou¬ 
bling tnysclf with public controvei'sies. My state of health 
prevents my going to Poona, lam sorry to say”] 

I hope this x*oply will remove the apprehensions created in 
the minds of some fideuds as to whc^l^her the connection of 
llewau Bahadnr K. Kaghuntha Kao still coutianes or has 
cseased how far the opinions attributed to him were jostified 
by the oviiSenee of his own wiuting* 
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TThe other explanation that 1 have to g^ive relates to the 
4)llK3titn6tanoes under which this Conference has to be held in 
another place this year* The controversy has been very bitter 
for the last five or six months, and 1 do not want to allude to 
that controversy. Bat as the mutter has a sort of official 
character abot^t it, it is necessary that a public statement should 
be made on an occasion like this, in order that there may be 
no room for misapprehension on either side. I shall now ask 
my brother, with the Preaidoni’s permission, to read a letter 
that was written and the replies that have been rc'ceived. 
(Here the circular addressed to the various Standing Congress 
(Committees asking their opinions on tlie question of the loan 
of the Congress Pandul to the (’’onforonce, together with their 
replies was read.) 

There is a third mat ter and a very impoitant matter which 
relates to the President-elect of this yeai’s Congi»oss, 

(An extract fiom the Honoimible Balm Surendm Nath 
Banerjee’t* letter was road in the meeting which was as 
followsThe raison d\^h'p foi exclndiiig social questions from 
our deliberations is that if wo were to take up sncli questions it 
might lead to serious differences ultimately culminating in a 
schism, and it is n matter of the first importance that wo should 
prevent a split. The request of the other aide is very nn- 
reasonable ; but we have sometimes to submit to unreasonable 
demands to avert greater evils.’) 

The question w’hich I propose briefly* to consider on this 
oecasion is—how it has happened that while Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta, liahoraand Nagpur, Madras and Allahabad bad not shown 
snch an excitement over this matter during tlie last nine or ten 
years—howhas it happened that in this city of ours, which at least 
we all take a natural pride in, as being equal to all these other 
cities, if not superior to them in some respects—how* has it 
happened tbal this city and this pait of Ihe country was made 
to fdel such an unnsual excitement over this siibiect. This is a 
subject to which we ought to demote some portion of our time. 
It is a phenomenon which requires an explanation. It is an 
event, which, I must say after twenty-five years* experienoe of 
Poona, sar|iTises me—why it should have been so. I need hardly 
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Rfiy I wAiS Also paivit^d that it should havo been so Hat 'whstboi^ 
MV'S feel sut^prised or not, there is the objeotire fact before ns. 
People ^ot excited not only here, at Sbolapvtr, Ahroedna^r, 
Kasik, Bombay, hot at Satara, Nag^pnr, Dharwar, and in 
many parts of the Country, as yon will see from the telepframs 
that have been read to yon. ] am qntte aware, one most obviona 
explanation that orcarred to many is. that th is excitement is 
dne to personal differences and party quarrels. This is a very 
convenient w'ay of disposinj^ of this qoestion. Personal 
flifferonces there arc. Party qnarrels and party misanderstand* 
in^n thei'O will be to the end of time, inst as they have been 
from the commencement of the world. Wherever a dozen men 
meet tofjether or a number of people go to work together, there 
will bo misunderstandingK. Hnt that does not satisfactorily 
m‘Connt for what we have seen—the loss of temper, the absolute 
waste of energy, the ahsolate waste of what I woald call high 
powers on n subject on which it was not necessary to spend 
a word. And yet there is the phenomenon that on both 
sides our publicists and writers, our thinkers and preachers 
■we>*e all engaged in this matter, thinking eveiy day and 
devoting all their attention in a way which almost provoked 
n cynical leeling whether we liad all lost our wits. Party 
differences and personal raisnnderstandings, I believe you 
will find, are not coitfined (o Poona. 1 have personal 
oxperionoe of nearly every large city in tlie country, having 
visited them thi’ee or four times and spent a good deal 
of time in ritakiug myself acquainted with their party differences. 
It is a characteristic of our people that where a dozen people 
work together one-half will call the other half mad or wicked. 
It is our general hahii t/O misnndei'stafid ono another. People 
filiink that there is no good man among their opponents. But 
party differences and personal misunderstandings have never 
made a whole nation mad. It will not be fair to the intelH* 
i^nce of this city, or to the intelligence of other places in the 
country of which this city lioasts to becthe capital, to accept 
tbis explanation* % This way of brushing away inconvenient 
tpiestions may* lie very satisfactory to some, bnfe we cannot 
accept anoU an explanation in this place. Ton should suppose 
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yoiir«elvdB in the position of a uaiuralist, and try to see why so 
many otherwise intelligent animals should have lost themselres 
in a passionate mood for the last six months* Or think you 
are an anatomist and see w’hat is there in the body of this na¬ 
tion which could have produced such disorganizatioci. It would 
not be fair on an occasion like t||is to brush away this question 
and merely laugh over it. There is a serious signihcance which 
vre must all lay to our hearts, if we want to deiivo the lesson 
which the exhibition of the last six months offers us. Theque.s- 
tion before us is, why should men otherwise intelligent gi-t so 
much excited over petty matters like this Pandal question. 
The two a.ssemblies as you know had nothing whatever to do 
with each other. Their organizations are .separate, their modes 
of work are separate, tlmir publications and objects are separate, 
but as so many people como from all parts of the country, it 
has been found convenient that those among them who cared 
for one or both, wlio cared for social and political reform, 
should have a common meeting ground provided for them at 
one*and the same place and time, at common expense. While 
the rest of India has shown a good deal of prudence and wisdom, 
why is it that we were not able to show that wisdom and 
moderation of temper, which -wc naturally claim the right to 
command ? T confess I am not at all satistied with the expla¬ 
nation usually offered. There must be something dee 2 >er which 
we must study, some weakness or strength whatever you may 
call it which alone can satisfactoj’ily account for this plieriome- 
nou. According to some, Poona lias dono ^vhat no other place 
had the courage or folly to attempt, and this is the cause why 
this contest should happen here and not elsewhere. When we 
dive beneath the surface, I believe we do come to the traces of 
certain differences which mark this pai*t of the country from 
others. Those differences require our most anxious considera¬ 
tion on this occasion. 

Taking a bird’s eye view of the social history of India, you 
will find that there are vaiMOUs methods of working out social 
reform questions ndop^d in different parts of the country by 
different laces, into which this Continent has been divided. If 
you go to Beng.al, you will find there that the religioirs (theistic) 

8 
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development ban taken tip and absorbed all the more fierions men 
who think abontthese matters. On the basis of their new religious 
ideas, they have developed a social organization and also formed 
a community by themselves. This community naturally attracts 
to itself all those among other classes of the people who feel 
seriously about these matters^l^nd they strengthen and grow 
into a separate section, which has little or no conuection with 
the rest of the Orthodox or the general community from which 
they springs The Brahmo Saraaj there with all its sects takes 
up into its rank all those who are eager in the work of social 
reform. OntSido the Brahmo Saniaj the only name that figures 
prominently in connection with social reform is the name of 
Bandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. This Pandit did inaugn- 
rate a great reform, but as you know that outside the Brahmo 
Church or Churches that movement has failed not only since 
his death but even during bis lifetime. Pundit Vidjasagar 
was cue of those who felt aggrieved in his old age that he had 
taken part in a matter in which his hopes were not crowned 
with success. So far us the orthodox community is concerned, 
Bengal is more orthodox than any other part of India. So far 
as the reformed community is concerned, Bengal is more re> 
formed than any other part of India. They form in fact two 
separate camps. Kulinism and the Kali worship thrive in all 
their extravagance on one side, apd puritanical theism on the 
other. The great weakness that 1 attribute to the Brahmo 
Ss lajiBis is that they are so absorbed with the religions side 
ot their ci'eed and are so separated from the orthodox leom* 
mu nity ibat they fail to feel warm interest in other matters, 
which colseern the people in the same way as reformers else¬ 
where feel. On the other hand the orthodox community 
also feels no interest in the Brahmo Samaj people. There 
is eveiy day an attempt on both sides to make the dif¬ 
ference as great as the difference between the Mahomedans 
and the Hindus. What the Brahmo Samaj has done in Bengal, 
the Ary a Samaj has been attempting to do for the people of 
the Punjab with greater advantages. The Sikb development of 
the 17th and 10th centuries naturally elevated the Punjab people. 
Tbp basis of their elevalnou is the religious development, and 
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ou it yon imd based a social orgaiusm, -which absoihs all the 
mota serioua and more thoughtful people. The Atya Samaj is 
a religious organisation based upon a social superstructure into 
which a few people here and there liud their resort, and the 
rest of the community slowly gets ttself more and more hide* 
bound and more and moie wedded to the old ways of thinking 
about these matters. In the ]foi*th-West Pievinces neither 
the l^i.-ahmo Samaj nor the Arya Samaj has produced any 
e£l!fi^tu They ai*e a very slow mass to move. The present con¬ 
dition oi the North-West l^rovinces with all their natural ad¬ 
vantages of position aud climate is characterised by lethargy 
and backwarduess. The Brahmius there occupy a very unim¬ 
portant position. But the rising generation and the fruit of 
the University education are devoting their best attention to 
this question and are trying to reform the usages of their 
caste. The reports of the Kayastha. Jat, Khatri, Bhargava 
and other Associations show us that they desire to piomote 
reform within the sphere of their own castes. 

The Bocial Uoufereuce does not wish to kick the old 
ladder, but it is composed of those who,are eager to give and 
receive information ou social matters, and to exchange thoughts 
on social reform. The present tendency of llinduism is to 
throw off its exclusive character. (Here the speaker related the 
story of a hundred Hindus who had been converted to theJMoslem 
faith and who were taken back into the Sikh community in the 
Punjab this year. Another story was told of fifty born 
Mahomedaii converts who wei-e converted into Hinduism. A 
Baugati at Mudhol was said to have been induced to become a 
convert to Mahomedanism, but in sober mood i-eponted and 
wished to come back. But the Brahmins -were nut ready to 
take him back into his former community. So the Itangari 
caste at Mudhol appealed to Swami Nityanauda, an Arya 
Samaj preacher, who consented to perform the ceremony of 
admitting him into his caste and gladly went there and 
performed it.) 

Yon may think here that we are of coarse perfectly 
nuconcerned with all these events which happened in other 
parte of the country. But time and tide wait no man* 
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Social ovolution will not allow you to rest where you, are. 
There are stages in which a diseased mind is so filled with 
melancholy and hypochondria that the doctor finds that the 
only remedy is cure by faith, and to put more faith in him 
electrifies the patient from top to bottom, and when he is so 
shaken he feels himself relieved. We—every one of us—men 
and women—require that those of ns who are working on 
different lines in this country should work harmoniously. 
Conservatism is a force which we cannot afford to forego or 
forget. You may talk and act in a way that appears to be tho 
result of your voluntary efforts, but you are unconsciously 
infiuenced by the traditions in which you are born, by the 
surroundings in which you are brought np, by the very milk 
which you have drunk from your mother s breasts or influenced 
by those things in the world which you cannot disown. To 
say that it is possible fo build up a new fabric on new lines 
without auy help fiom the past is to say that I am self-bom 
and my father anti grand-fathor need not have tioubled for me. 
That is the way in which things strike me at least. 

One of the ways in %vhich reform movements are being 
worked out in India is the method of rebellion We go into 
another camp on a I'eligious basis and a social strnoture is built 
upon it. The other way of introducing refox*m is by utilising 
caste organisations for the purpose of reform. The third is to 
go to the Acharyas and try to see that they aro animated with 
a high purpose and move about the country and purify us and 
themselves in the bargain. The fourth way is to appeal to 
men’s sense of honour and make them pledge themselves to 
certain reforms, ’riie fifth and the least eligible way is to seek 
legislative help. liut in order to work out reforms on any of 
these linos all of ns must work together. We must meet at 
least once a year to derive what lessons we can from each, other 
and exchange mutual help and sympathy—this is the I'eason 
why wc go to the Coufei'ence. The rebellious method may be 
Iho most suitable for one reform, tbo traditional method for 
another, the pledge method for a thifd, and the legislative 
method may be the final solution of a fourth reform. Thero 
may bo alhthese different lines not parallel but tapering 
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towards one point in ^!be end ; bat till they meet we must work 
togeiUer separately, 

1 have now a register of oO Associations, the registered 
members of which are not very many. They may not exceed 
ten thousand, but they are the hope and the strength of the 
future. They all work on their own linos, and in doing so 
they are likely to commit- mistakes, from which their friends 
should try to help them. Now I have told you how things 
stand in Bengal, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 
On the JSladras side the Brahmin element is preponderant, and 
as a I'esult the lower classes are borne down with a weight 
which they ai‘6 not able to bear. But thei'c are thoughtful 
men among them for whom we all feel the highest respect:. 
The most favoured method in that Presidency is of voluntai'y 
pledges. That being the conditioii of things in Madras, 
what is our position on this side r* Are we working on a 
religious basis to which a new social siiperstructuro is 
added, or arc we proceeding on the more orthodox method 
of caste regulations s' Aie we pn)cceding on the lines of 
legislation, or of voluntary efforts ? There are societies in 
this Presidency who have registered themsolvt's under the In¬ 
dian Companies’ Act or the HeligLous and Charitable Kndow- 
ments Act, and they find that their piovisions do not suit their 
convenience and they want more facilities. In other places, 
the religious and caste leaders are appealed to for help. There 
are also those who prefer the method of revolt and schism. 

The peouliai* feature of the movement in the Presidency is 
that we want to work on no single line, but to work on all lines 
itogether and above all not to break with the past and cease all 
Si|lpnnectiou with our society. We do not proceed on the reli- 
basis exclusively as in Bengal. We have the different 
Sa\)a jes, bue somehow or other there is something in our nature 
wbiAl't prevents u.s from bodily moving into another camp. We 
do not desire to give up our hold on the old established institn- 
tions. Some might say this is our weakness—others think in 
it consists our strength. Keform wot k has not been carried on 
in this Presidency on any one definite line, but we are trying 
fdl the methods which 1 have placed before you. .If we wen? 
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to fellontr any fine ^etliod, oar qaarrela would oeaso. 1£ we 
were disfciootly pre^red to stand in a camp of our owm, leaviiiK* 
the whole oommaeity to do what they like, we might he at 
peace; for this is exactly what our friends—the reactionist 
and the orthodox community—are desiring us to do. We do 
not put our faith exclusively in the caste method of work« We 
arc not limited to tho method of what I say is the method of 
pledges, vis.^ each man taking a pledge to do what to him seems 
right. We differ from other parts of the country in our pursuit 
of this work of social reform on various lines,—we do not prefer 
any one method of work and try to utilise, adopting each as it is 
most suited for onr purposes, all these ways, and this of course 
brings us into couibet with our orthodox and reactionary frieods. 
1 hope 1 have satisfied you that it is not mere personal differ¬ 
ences or party quai-rels or anything of that sort that explains the 
situation, but it is onr systematic attempt to do the thing not on 
one definite line, which has intensified the conflict. We are not 
disposed to follow any one method to the end, and we apply a 
number of methods to a number of problems, and wo do desire 
above all not to occupy a separate camp for ourselves. This is 
in my opinion the chief reason why there has been so much 
inisunderstanding and such exhibition of temper, and when you 
add to that personal and private differences, yon will understand 
why the unfortunate opposition which was not offered else¬ 
where was exhibited in this beloved city of ours. I hope on 
another occasion to give a retrospect of the work of reform 
carxied on in different provinces of India daring the year about 
to close. 

Speaking on the ** History of Social RefoEcm,’* the Uou*hle 
Mr. Justice Kauade said:*— Mb. President, Iiadibs and G-entlb-' 
MEN, —On Wednesday Iasi ray time was so taken up with 
personal explanations and a review of the general tendencies of 
the reform movement in the different provinces, that 1 was not 
able to present to yon a brief retrospect of the year’s work as I 
had at first intended to do. It is very ndbesaary on an occasion 
like this to direct public attention to the more notable events 
of the year, and to eee how far they mark out foot-priuts on the 
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of time in onr joarn^ oawnrcls. We iu?e »o seeitered ewd 
so Uttle in tonoh wifch one anotber that eing^le erorkem itt tbi^ 
field are too often disposed to look upon the work before them 
as a task beyond human endoranoe in Mrhioh fatlnre is certain* 
while the chances of sncoess are well nijo^h hopeless. *l'his sort 
of despondency would be impossible if we had more fstth in 
an over-ruling Provideiioe* nnd if we contented onrselves 
with the immediate work before us, leaving the final issne 
in His hands. The Conference gathering brings the indi¬ 
vidual workers together from all parts of the connti’y, and 
when we exchange notes with one another, those of ns who may 
have lagged behind are encouraged to pdrsevere in the work by 
the example of their fellow-workei h, who have attained better 
success or struggled more manfully with their difficulties. 
Viewed in this light the present gathering has to my mind a 
holj' character, full of encouragement nnd hope, to all who come 
TO it from farniOd near Tlie year that is about to close has 
not been altogether an uneventful one J propose with your per¬ 
mission to travel fron south to lorth and briefly dire^'t your 
attention to the new social leaven which is stirring the appa¬ 
rently dormant and lifeless mass of the Indian community. 

You will note with satiafnetion that on the Malabai Coast, 
including the Native State of Travancore, a most healthy move¬ 
ment has for sometime been at work to legalise the institution 
of marriage in the great Nair community. Throughout this ex¬ 
tent of the country marriage* as an institution recognised by re¬ 
ligion and law, has no tooting, except among a very small pro¬ 
portion of the Brahmin population. Men and women cohabited 
together but without the sanctity and sanction, which marriage 
confers npon man and wife. In this part of the country only 
the eldest representative in Brahmin faraibes can marry in our 
sense of the word. The rest ot the community both Brahmin 
and non-Brahmiu have lived from ancient t^mes till now in 
theory at least with the wild license, whioTi lets the male and 
female members of the animal world consort together in tempo¬ 
rary connections. Of ccfiirse human beings cannot practise this 
licence without submitting to some restraint of custom* and there 
are such customs which have supplied the place indifferently c{ 
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the indissoluble life-long alliance witich consHtutes the essende 
of marriage. This state of things did^nr^U enough as long as Ma¬ 
labar and Travancore "were cut off from the rest of the world. 
With better communications and with the greater spread o£ 
education a new sense dawned upon the minds of the thinking 
portion of the Nair community, and^ a general desire was fe|t 
among those people to rise to the social level of their fellow 
countrymen in other parts of India. An agitation was set nj) and 
after meeting with some opposition Government appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the matter, and on the basi.s of the 
report of this Commission a draft Bill was drawn up and this Bill 
1ms this year been introduced into the ^Madras Legislative Council 
by the Hon’ble gentlonmii who is now presiding at this moet- 
ing (the Hon’ble Mr. C. Sankaran Nair). The chief credit of 
this movement, and the pmctical turn given to it belongs to the 
Hon’ble Mr. Sankaran Kair and his fellow-workers, and you 
will be glad to find that theii’ labours have beeit crowned with 
success. The principle of the law i® now safe and the Bill has 
been referred to a Select Committee to settle the details. 
Following the example in British India, the Ti*avancore Gov¬ 
ernment have ul.so sanctioned the introduction of a Bill subject¬ 
ing the customary connections to the pains and penalties of the 
Indian Penal Code. Both on the Malabar coast and in Travan¬ 
core the inovemont has been entirely of popular origin, the 
officials and Governmeiit.s reluctantly yielding to the pressure 
hionght upon them by the ])cople concerned- 

Turniug noithwards you will bo glad to learn tbat the 
marriage laws passed by His Highness the late Maharajah of 
Mysore have worked satisfactorily. The Dewan stated last 
October before the ftepreaentative Assembly that there were 
only four cases where the penal clauses had to be enforced 
during the course of the year, and in all these cases the pro¬ 
secutions wei*e instituted on the complaint of private persons 
and neighboui's. This is a circumstance of great promise, as it 
shows that public oonsoieno© is on the side of the Government. 

On the Kast or Coromandel Coast the Madras Piesidency 
the loaders of the social reform movement have been actively 
’^rjsi both in the Presidency town and in the Mofussil in 
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l^i^oilttjiS fem&te 4rdiii<|!ftil<;»j4 «.nd in ibe protest tjtuaty iMSV# tpsde 
ia lavoor off purity o1^ life mxd against degrading and iminoral 
cnstoms. One re-marriagvitras celebrated by tbe labajabxnnndry 
Wi40W Re-marriage Association, which is guided by tb[0 
renerable Vireealingam Pantula Garu, whose seal in this cause 
has been unabated, and who has earned justly the fame of being 
the Pundit Vidyasagar oPthis pait of the country. 

Another notable event was the re-admission by the Obetty 
community of a young graduate, who had embraced Chnstia- 
nily and who afterwards desired to return back to his old faith. 
Another event of asirailai‘ly instructive character was the re-ad- 
mission hy his community of a Desbastha Brahmin, who bad 
gone to England and who was admitted by the Deshasiha 
caste at CJoimbatore on easy conditions, which marked the 
growth of public feeling m this connection. To the West 
of Mysore in the Palghat country a ^very vigorous agitation 
has been set on loot by some earnest workers to fix tbe 
minimum marriageable age of iioys at 18 and secure popular 
support for legislation on this subject. You will thus see 
that on the Madras Mde there are signs of very earnest 
elforts made to promote reform in all the main heads of our 
programme, such as higher female education, purity of morals, 
widow marriage, and the admission of foieign travelled persons 
and of converts to other faiths, and the improvement of mar¬ 
riage laws and of tlie conddion of the Pariahs. These move¬ 
ments are directly of popular origin in all paits, and have in 
some cases support of both tbe British and Native Governments. 

Going next to Bengal, the change is not a very agreeable 
one, as I observed on last Wednesday. Reform here is confined 
chiefly to those who have become mernbers of the Theistic 
churches, while the rest of the community shows a retrograde 
tendency in the direction of reaction. The sea-voyage move¬ 
ment stirred Bengal two years ago. But apparently no pro¬ 
gress was made in regard to it in the present year. The only 
visible movement attenyited this year was about the reduction 
of extravagant expenditure ou marriage occasions and even this 
movement was instituted by the (Government of that part of 
the country. Meanwhile female education outsld^ tbe presi- 
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clexicy towns sltpwed no progress, l^ulinism still flottrishes in. 
the land ; the wi^ow> marriage movement started by Pandit 
Vidyasagar evolces no interest; and things generally are at'a 
standstill. 1 ana afraid my statements about Bengal niay 
appear to many as exaggerating the faults of our friends there. 
For Bengal is generally associated in^our minds as the foremost 
province in matters of progress- T can only say in ray defence 
that I depend for ray sources of information on four or five friends 
in that province. One of them is a missionary of the New 
Oispensation Ohurch, and another a social reform preacher, who 
belongs to no church, Tbo otner two gentlemen are of the old 
school. Thei*e are no social reform associations in Bengal, and 1 
only received two reports from local bodies, who appeared to 
devote their attention chiefly to temperance and primary female 
ediicaiion. Nothing will give me greater satisfaction than to 
find that niy information about Bengal is not accurate up to 
date, but until this correction comes from proper sources, 1 
must depend upon my own authorities, and you will join with 
me in regarding this state of things as very discouraging 
indeed. 

Advancing northwards, a^c find in the North-West Provin¬ 
ces ami Oudh moi*o hopeCnl signs of a desire for social imi>rove- 
ment. Here as 1 have stated in my fiivst address the work is 
carried ojiit on caste lines, and tiie gx*ent communities which 
constitute tho middle ami upper elnsscs of these provinces, the 
Kayasthas, the Bhargavas, the Agarwalas, the .lats and the 
Jains are each heaving with new life, though that activity is 
restricted within very narrow spheres. These communities 
hold their Conferences from year to year. These Conference 
meetings are largely attended. They chiefly devote themselves 
to the work of reducing customary marriage expenses and also 
tiy to raise the marriageable age limits. TempelraTice also 
occupies a prominent place in their programme and the 
Kayasiha Temperance movement has especially shown a good 
record this year. The J*urity movemscit also occupies atten¬ 
tion in these parts and some progces.s is also made in intercom¬ 
munion between subcastee. Tho education chiefly of boys 
and in some oases of girls and tbo estabUshtnent of Boarding- 
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Ixoubor ijavd occupied tbeir aticoiiou to some extent, Tiie 
movement is not based on any depai‘tai ’0 I'l-ori the old relipi:ioas 
creeds and the Arya iSaraajes established in different parts 
are not showing much zeal in tfaeu‘’work. For cerhiiu purposes 
these caste oi'ganisations ar<» very valuable) but they have their 
own wefikness. They cramp and uuriow the sympathies of 
those who belong to I hear, aud the sphere of action is restricted 
within very detiued limits. Such as they ai*o however, they 
cannot tail to effoct considerable change for the better in the 
social condition of the country, if only those separate caste 
movements work togethoi for the common good. In rcgai*d to 
the (jueStion of widow marriage and foreign travel and female 
education, these provinces are very backward. Though they 
came under tlio Uritisb rule o.irly lu the coutuiy, llie system 
t)f public education prevalent in those parts has been loss 
penuoated by AVostoin iniluences and is more oriental in 
chai'acter than in Bombay, IMadras and Caicuita. The Ailahu^ 
bad University was established in 1887, /.c., UO yoais after the 
other univei’sitie.s wore founded soon after tbo mutiny* JhvD- 
coeding further on to the Uunjab, the social movomeni is soon 
to be more energetic in character and moju fruitful of i*8suUs. 
The rise of the Sikh power, based as it was on a I'eligiotis 
upheaval which tried to assimilate the better elements of 
lyiahomedaiiism and the ancient Hindu faith, has secured for 
the Punjab a very favourable ■^tarl. Tho caste Restrictions 
against iuterdining are not so strictly observed as in other 
provinces. 1'he supremacy ot Brahmins is not so oppi'essive 
in it*' weight of authority, aud altogether a healthy and 
manly tone distinguishes the people of those parts. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Arya Sarnaj movement found a soil aUxtady 
prepared for its reception, and nowhere else has it produced on the 
whole such beneOoial changes* Ttiough the founder of the Arya 
Sarnaj did not fa^^pur the marriage of widows except with thobro- 
therof thedeceased husband, thoArya Satanjesiu tbePunjab have 
for many years past shown groater liberty in this matter, and this 
year was distingnishea in the annals of tbo Punjab by a moat 
important accession to the sti'engih of the reform party repi*e« 
sented by the celebration of the marriage of Dewaif*Sant Kaxu's 
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tvidowed daagliiiter. As this family is one of the most rsspeet- 
able amonjg^ the K^hafri communitiy, it is expected that this move- 
ment will have a nsw stceug^th in that part of tho country* As 
a matter of fact* thei*e were two otlior re'’marriag’es in the Pun¬ 
jab this year, due according to the Brahmo rites, and the other 
according to the Arya Samaj ritual. As regards foreign tra¬ 
vels, the people in tho Punjab have quietly solved the problem 
by openly receiving men who have gone beyond the seas into 
caste. The Panjab also has taken the lead in another matter, 
which shows more than anything else the advance made in their 
province* A portion of the Sikh community has been actively 
engaged in the work of conversion of Mahomcdans into the 
Sikh faith, and the Arya Samajes also have shown readiness to 
make conversions from other I'eliglons* Some 150 converts 
Were thus admitted back into communion with the Sikhs. 
Outside tho Arya Samaj and the Sikh community, the Khatris, 
the Vaishyas, and tho Agarvalas have also been carrying on 
good work in tho fusion of subcastes, in cutting down extrava¬ 
gant expenditure, in promoting temperance, and raising tho 
martiageable age ot girls. The Puisty movement in the Pun¬ 
jab is also conducted with great energy, and the crusade against 
intemperance is more systematic there than elsewhere. The 
Punjab has also earned tho distinction of holding provincial 
social Go]|lrerenccs every year. Altogether tho social movements 
in these parts are of a character to inspire hope and afford 
encouragement to all who take interest in this work. Jn 
tho province of Sind we have some honest workers. Nota¬ 
ble among them Mr. Dayaram Oidumal holds the chief 
place. The ]*egistered Social iteform Association of Hydera¬ 
bad is the oldest of its kind, though this year it was unable 
to show much work. At present the Sind reformers are de¬ 
voting themselves chiedy to the promotion of female education, 
which is in a very backward condition in thilt piovince. The 
Walterkrit Hajputra Sabba, representing twenty small and 
large States^ has maintained its ch|raQ|«r as a most effective 
Organisation for the promotion of the two I'eforms to which it 
ohiedy devotes its attentionn^amely, the reduction of the marri- 
hge expensed and raising the marriageable age of girls and boys. 
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The example of tlie Bajput class* is.slowly working a change in 
the other communities such as Brahmins, Agarwalas, and Jaine. 
An attempt is being made by the Talukdars in North G ujatutfa 
to have a Sabha of their own based on the same model. This 
brings us back to our own Presidenoy with its two divisions* the 
Gujarath and Maharashtra districts* the latter including the 
Berars and Central Provinces. In the Berara there is a very 
vigorous Social Keform Association at work consisting of 400 
members* and it has been the means of popularising the work of 
social reform in that part of the country. The members of the 
Berar Association have pledged themselves to certain reforms*" 
including nearly the whole of the programme of the Conference* 
aud their example and advice have resulted iu directing public 
attention to these subjects. The Oentrul Provinces have not 
shown equally good work this year. The widow marriage 
movomont, however, has found considerable support in these 
pi'oVinces, and a band of young reformers has been formed at 
Nagpur, which promises better work next year. In the Guja* 
rath districts of the I^residency'* Ahmedabad has put forth con¬ 
siderable efforts in the promotion of female education. It is 
also the head-quarters of the rc-marriage and temperance 
movements iu those parts. The misfortune of Gujarath is the 
multiplicity of sub-divisions of castes and sub-castos. Among 
the Kunbia and the Brahmins alike there are highei^ and lower 
sections of the community, the lower aspiring to form alliances 
with the higher at any cost and the higher disdaining to form 
such alliances for their daughters with people of the lower 
sections. Tliis unfortunate state of things leads to extortions 
in the shape of heavy dowries, polygamy* infanticide, and un¬ 
married old spinsters. The efforts of Government under the 
Infanticide Act and of the communities themselves to check 
these evils have not been very successful* but it is expected 
that these miachievoas customs will work out their own ruin 
by the rebellion of the lower sections against the tyranny of 
the higher osx>ecially^ the Kunbi X^atidars and the Auavala 
Brahmin Bhathelas* There was one widow marriage in the 
Ahmedabad district among the Auf^ich people* and three young 
fereign-travelled men of the Brahma IChatri caste tdund admis* 
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Mion iuio their commuuiij^H^iihout diiiicuUy. The Audich 
l^rabzuins alfao have been hiding annual Conferences ol the 
Q^e on the North-Webt Provinces model. His Highness the 
jVIahai’ajah of Baioda has been moved by the Mahajanas in the 
Baroda territory lo legislate with a view to strengthen the 
hands of the pastes in enforcing their own regulations about 
reform, and two Jiills framed for this purpose are still under the 
consideration of Ilis Higlmebs tho Maharajah. In the Maratha 
countxy proper the work of reform has been carried on all 
along tho lino by utilising all available resources. The widow- 
mari'iagc movement has been taken up actively by the Associa¬ 
tion at Poona, and its misbionaries have travelled about the 
whole ol tlio couutiy bucuriug bymjiathy and support. In all, 
four re-mariiagos were celebrated in Bombay and Poona this 
year, tho celobrations 111 Bombay being confined to the Goja- 
ruth cimimunity. Poi‘eigii-traveiled men returning back to the 
couniiy arc slowly finding admission into their caste withontexperi- 
cuciugthc difficult ics that stood in their way before. The marxiago- 
ableago limits are being scusibly raised, ueax'ly half-a-dozou of 
tlio be.st faTndie.s in Poona have practically shown that after 
betrothal the girls can remain unnuu-ried till fourteen and boys 
till twenty without serious ca.sie opposition. The sale and ex¬ 
change of gu Is in mari'iage is also condemned by the head 
Aeharya, who is prepaiod to iuiliotx:aste punishments on those 
who may bo gnilty of a bx'each of tlie older. Pemale education 
is also being eucouragod by the feuccess of the High School nt 
Poona and by the 8 ociety'’£, schools in Bombay. The Tempextince 
cause aUo is actively propagated by Temperance x>reaohers, and 
already there is a sensible change in the attitude of young men 
towards this indulgence. It will be seen from this review of the 
social history of tho year that things aie not so hopeless as they 
seem to casual on-looker.s, Tho conflict between the reformers and 
reactionaries in the Pcccan Districts has been esxreoiadly useful 
in dmwing x>ublio attention to the claims of the Conference 
upon public sympathy. In all towns wherever the Mahrathi 
language is spoken including the Berars fi,nd the Central Provin¬ 
ces, the struggle between tli^ two parties has been keen andactive’* 
thinughoah^ the year. FtH^ I'oasons which i have stated in xuy 
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first addresdi such a conflict, ^j^d on principles and nofc on 
personal differences, is not, nnoer existing circumstaneM, 
linesible in any other part of India. In view of this conflict ft 
becomes the dnty of all to consider what f-honld be the attitude 
of the reformers towards those who .are opposed to them. 
Strength of numbers we cannot command, but we can command 
earnestness of conviction,* singleness of devotion, readiness for 
aolf-sacriflce in nil honest workers in the caiiMc. Kveii though 
these workers mny be few in iinmber, fluw will in tho end suc¬ 
ceed in overcohiing opposition. We liave above all to Jearn 
what it is to bear and to forbear —to bear I'lrlieule. insults, 
even personal injuries nt timo=', and J'oibear from i-oturning 
abuse for abuse. In the woids of the Ib’opliGf of N’scsaieth, w»o 
have to take np the cross not becanse it is plcaeant to be perse- . 
cuted, but because the pain and tlie in jni y aie ns nothing by 
the side of the principle for which they are endnri*d. We may 
differ as individuals, but these d»fleieuces are after all due to 
tho weakness of tlv‘ Ininian tcinjieiamcnt and to the errors of 
the human judgment. It is the mind w Inch after all holds 
intercourse with othei minds, and flieio is a basis of union in 
the common divine eleinont present m all of ns, wdiicli is the 
spirit, which binds together all rmni in a coniinoa bond of love 
and help. The waters of the lieawiis get their c<ilonr from tlio 
soil over which they flow , but aitei all tliesc colours aie not 
the water; tliej' may conflict with one another fora time, but in 
the end they meet and flow in one puie stream into the great 
ocean, leaving tlie earth and the mud and tho silt boliiiid them. 
If we only work in this faith, the opposition to leforin, which so 
much disturbs us at times, will only be an incentive to mole 
sustained efforts. This should bo the spiiit in which I would 
wish you to wgard the events of tho last few months, and if 
anything J have said fi-om this platform inspires you with such 
a spirit, I feel sure that you w ill not Imvb attended the Confer¬ 
ence sittings in vain. 
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The'^Teifttl Social Confor^i^<SfiH-Oalcutta-rl8S6, 

* The Hon*ble Hr. JosticeKana^e deliver^ ioaagural ad> 
dresR which wan as follows:—M». President AND^OEHTjriSMBN,-^ 
After an interval of six ycais, dnring which period^ we have 09 m«» 
pleted oar roand of the continent of India, we meet here 
again this time tinder the shadow of a g^mt calamity 
—I might almost say in the midst of nati6n^l^ trihtilR* 
tion and sorrow. At one time, indeed, the presi^nc^ of this 
calamity saggested to many the thought that gatherings 
f such as these had better be postponed to a more >^favonr^ 
ed season. On farther consideration, however, it was forced 
npon oar minds that visitations sneh as these had ^a deeper 
moaning, and that theio was a solemn obligaftotl on ns 
all to make a confession of our errors and sins; and ai the 
dewish prophets of old called upon the chosen people in distress 
and in peril to renew their covenant with their Xiord„^i^^tbe 
men who can read the signs of the times and feel tiie^htM^don 
laid npen us—should meet to urge from this and etlfemi plat» 
forms the necessity of solf-oorrection and Belf<cxerti6n:)> in a 
spirit of pious resignation, joined with a fixed resolve tfiat/^ome 
what may, ourselves and the generations to come after.Rs shall 
suffer as brave men suffer—their very suffering makit\g them 
braver still and better able to cope with danger than they nver 
were before. It was this feeding which prevailed o'Vfer f*lie 
better minds amongst ns not to yield to the panic o£|ihp hpUJ^ 
and, while not making ligiit of the danger that thqcatepM ns, 
to see in that danger the very beat reason for^taking dphitiiel 
gai^her bow to provide against its recurrence in the ■, 

1 submit to you, gentlemen, the question which, yopk wlU 
all, each in his place, consider for yourself**^why it u* that 
famine and pestilence, poverty and distr^s, have tha^^l|ialUf;[^ 
^ tai^^Ws which they oai^y with them in this land P 
of course, moke the winds blow as we list, nor can ^he 

rain-olonds to shower their plentiful blessings as %ve ^ 

sire. But with the odvautages we en]o$-, it Bhdnl|il be 

, possible so to gamer up our resources of health aed weatik as 
to enable m to pass through such a crisis w^h ^ tolerable 
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ivettranoe of nufety^ snoh aa these we saffer from^ 

riil lose half their horrors, if we could discount them in aitti* 
OYpatieii. wt^re atrong-er and more manly, more prudent 

more abatemfous and more thoughtful, millions would not lire 
and breed ha if tliey were membeia of tbo brute creation, and 
not men and|^ women made in the image of God for a higher 
purpose thart to live and die like the buttorflioa. It may well 
bo that th^se visitations are intended as warnings of our duty 
in tins respect, to set our liouso in order and not to sin against 
tbo laws of out existence. Of one asjiect ot tliih question of our 
duties T have nothing to speak from this platform—the aspect^ 
in which\ve deal with it ns citizens of a great Kmpire. But 
the splioro of onr duties is not exhausted when we discuss the 
question as a cjuestion of State policy only. Tho State after all 
exists only to make individual members composing it nobler, 
happier, rfliihor and more perfect, in every attribute with which 
we fore endowed ; and this peifection of oar being can never be 
insured "by any out-jide arrangemeul, however excellent, unless 
tho individual niomboi conc'erned is in himself prepared in his 
own ptivate social sphere of duties to co-operate in his own 
well-betr4?. It is this latter aspect of our duties with which 
we are'tnore immediately concerned here, and it is to this side 
of tho (fpicotion that 1 bespeak your favourable attention on 
ibis ocqahion. 

You will ask, gentlemen, what message has this Conference 
ie delivel: on an occasion of the kind which brings us here to¬ 
gether ? This is the tenth meeting ol tho Conference, and one 
has alright to expect that, after ten years of ceaseless activify, 
any movehaent with a vitality of its own should be able to 
allow itself to be “iudgod by its fruits. Two years ago, at 
Madras^ I turned a similar opportunity to account in presenting 
to you a brief survey of our seven years’ work in the different 
provinces of India. It is, therefore, not necessary that I should 
go over the same ground here again. It will, however, interest 
you equally well if I give you a brief outline of the work 
of the year Niwhlch is about to close—in. some sense a very 
remarkable year indeed. In all such matters the first step 
towards betterment is to realise the fact tbaf* our social 

IQ 
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conditions ar® not exactly as they shoaJd fae, and tfeat tficy 
stand in need of a healthy change, which can only be hrottgbt 
about by every one of ns making the effort to pull bimeelf 
out, and helping others to step out from the mira of false 
aeH>satisfaotion or hetpless despondency, ihan ■which there 
18 nothing mhre dangerous by way of obstacle to our deli¬ 
verance. Until the conscience is stirred up, tiothing great 
or good can be accomplished by the agencies from outside, 
which hardly touch the surface. It is not an easy thing to 
atir up the conscience of a nation such as ours ; but to judge 
from the signs around ns, there are obrions indications that the 
dead bones are heaving with a new life, and that the cold limbs 
are reviving with a new warmth hitherto despaired of. This 
is but a mere commencement, foil of hope and promise to those 
who are gifted with patience, bnt with little significanoe to 
those who, like children, are impatient to see tangible re¬ 
sults. During the course of the year this awakening manifested 
itself, not only among the classes who are generally credited 
or discredited as reformers, but also in the very strongholds 
of orthodoxy, and the defenders of the established order of 
things. On our aide of the country, the Sanatan Dharma 
Hakshani Sabha, presided over by the Croswarai Maharajah, 
and attended by the most orthodox enemies of reform, met in 
solemn conclave, and sided with the reformers, whom they 
disliked, in condemning some of £be existing customs, such as 
the sale of girls in marriage anil infant marriages. "On the 
Madras aide, the 8tivaiahnava Conference and the Godavari 
District Conference, both very orthodox bodies, met also under 
similar circumstances aud joined hands with the reformers in 
many questions over the gulf which separates thorn. There 
are some who think that the reform movements to be effective 
must be confined to each great caste or snb-caste. Judged by 
this test, we may draw consolation from the fact that full trial 
is being given to this view : for the Bbargava and the Blayastha 
and the Agarwal or Vaishya Conferences in the Xorth-West 
I^rovinces, the Sarin and Kayastba ahd the Aurora Bansa 
Societies in the Punjab, the Audioh and the Kayastha Prabhu 
QonfereiioeB«in Bombay, and the Sri Vaishngva Couferenoe on 
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the Madras aide, were all bodies which met each iti its own 
place, and w'ill meet a^ain under very cnoonrag’ing^ circam** 
stances. It is proposed to have a meeting of the Sanatan 
Dharma Bakshanl Babha in Bombay nuder the prealdency of the 
principal Acharya of that part of India who, be it said to his 
credit, has set bis face against the sale of gir)s in marriage, and 
is prepared to enforce prbhibiUon on a proper case being made 
ont. The Aobarya of the Haraswat Brahmins is at this mo¬ 
ment disoussing with his followers, what treatment shonld be 
given to England-returned men ; and the Borar people, led by 
very orthodox gentlemen, have asked the Bankeshwar Swaml 
to relax the rewtrictious against widow-raarriages. A very 
learned Shastri at .lubbitlporo has been discussing the much 
vexed question of the admission back into the community of 
men who have returned from England, or joined other faiths 
and desire to return •within the pale of Hindu society. Moved 
by the same feeling, the Nastk priests have in one instance ad¬ 
mitted an England-returned gentleman back into his caste. 
The Bohana community in Bombay, who had for many years 
exdndod the philanthiopic gentleman, Sett Damodardass 
Goverdhan Dass from their coiumunion, admitted him fi*eely 
this year, in consideration of his many and great benefac¬ 
tions to the community and to the public at large. The Jain 
community in Bombay have not only welcomed Mr. Vii— 
chanda Gandhi on his return from America, but ibey gave 
him a ^I'and farewell when ho -went out as a missionary 
to that country. Gentlemen, you will admit that these ai‘e all 
very hopeful signs ; scattered and few though they are over 
this vast country, they show evidence of a desire to breathe 
a new life in qaarters where you would least expect it; and 
ibey show also that the desire for reform in our social condi¬ 
tions is now penetrating below the surface to the very heart of 
the 

Of Qpurse this sort of activity is more manifest among the 
younger generation everywhere. 1 hold in my band a list of 
Assooiaiions and Babbfts, which have been good enough to send 
to the General Secretary of the Conference reports of their 
work. Our appeal for such reports does not reach all who 
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work in the g0od cause, aud ereu tkose to wkonj the Ik 

made do not luspond in time. I^'liave, however, with me A 
list of Associations which hare sent in their Beports, and th«nr 
nombex* oomee nearly to sixty—the largest number that has 
been yet reached. We were hitherto unable to tap Bengal, but 
this year we have received reports from ten Associations from 
this part o£ the country, twenty-three'from the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, eleven from Madras, two from Mysore, four from the 
Punjab, two from Deccan Hyderabad, one each from the 
Central Provinces and the Berar, and five from the N’orth> 
Western Provinces. The leports ot these Associations have 
been summarised, and tlio bummaijr will be placed in your 
hands when wo meet to-morrow to discuss our plan of opera¬ 
tions. Ofoouise, these Associations do not subscribe to all 
the points to which the Social Coiileronce draws attention from 
year to year. Some of tliem favour female education chiefly, 
others purity and temperance , others again, improvement in 
the condition oi child-widows , a fourth class favour interdining 
and intermarxdage between sub-custes; many more favoui* the 
further raising of the marriageable age limit—some by compul¬ 
sory legislation, others by caste regulations, and others, again, 
by means of pledges Many similarly inteiest themselves in 
curtailing the expend!tuto on man 1 age and death cezemonics. 
A few are stiiving to admit men retuzmed from Bngland and 
converts fz*om other faiths, and some interest themselves in 
elevating the lower* classes. Gentlemen, you will thusjiee that 
in port or in whole the Confeience programme is one which 
covers the whole held of our activities in social cj^uestions, 
though there is, as might be expected, every variety of method, 
and full room for choice of different subjects according to the 
needs of each province and community. Such a variety is 
natural, and I should regret if there was not this difference of 
lights and shades and we were all echoing the same cry 
throughout the oountz'y. 

There are, however, some general features of similarity 
which might be noticed hei'e with advantage. Bengal, though 
it gave birth to Bajah Bam Mohan Boy, as well as to Pundit 
Jswara Chandim. Vidjasagar, seems at present (outside the 
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chiefly* Pclyg!&my and Kniinlem, widowwmien^^ Mid 
and infant marriages—these sahjects have not excited the ee » MM > 
attention here as in otliM* parts of the country* In the hTctih* 
Western Provinces the method of vrorking through caste 
organisations finds most favoar. Female education is not 
much attended to, but exthavaganoe in marriage expenses and 
temperanoe occupy the chief attention. The I’m)jab takes the 
lead this year in the matter of tbe widow-marriage movement, 
re-admission of converts from other faiths and in ter* marriage 
in Bub'Castos. In the Madras Presidency the Pnz'ity and the 
Anti-Nautcb movements find their chift advocates. On the 
Bombay side, including Berars and CJenti*a\ Provinces also, to a 
certain extent, the lieform Associations are more catholic in tbe 
number of subjects to which they direct tfaeir attention. Bom* 
bay took the lead in the widow*marriago movement till last 
year. It comes out second ibis year with eight widow*marri« 
ages, while the Pnn|ab lakes tbe first place, showing a total of 
twenty-five such matiiages, Madras having contributed two, 
tlie Nortli-Wostorii Provinces one, and Bengal one. In the 
matter of foreign travel, the C^entral Pi’ovinces are coming to 
the forefront, as many as nine young men having been sent 
last year to Kogland for study. In this connection we may 
note with satisfaction the fact that as many as one hundred and 
sixty-seven Hindu students are studying at this time in Bug- 
land ; fifry-sixfrom Bengal, forty-two from Bombay and Central 
Provinces, thirteen from Madras, thirty-six from Panjab, one 
from Mysore, three from Kathiawar, and five from the Nizam’s 
State. 

These figures show that year after year the pilgrimage to 
foreign lands, unhampered by domestic restrictions, and tbe 
substitution of Oxford and Cambridge for tbe old venerated 
cities of Benares and Noddea, must inevitably take place, and 
they will be wise in their generation who remove tbe thorns 
from the way of tbe young pilgrims, and welcome them back 
on their return. * 

As regards inter-marriftge and inter*dining—inotber vmrde 
the fusion of sub-castes into larger aggregates-^the year abodt 
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to olosd b»8 jft good record to eltow. Among tUe 
eventc of the Jrear was an allianoo Imtween a Madras g9;«4;uato 
and a Marathi }ady broaght up in Poona and educated In onr 
schools there* Two inter-marriages of a less noteworthy Idnd 
occurred in the Central Provinces, and twenty inter-^marsiages 
took place among the several Khatri sub-divisions in the Pun¬ 
jab. In the Province of Bengal, y6n will all be glad to leaim 
that, owing to the eicertions chiefly of Babu Hash Behari 
Mukerji, of Vikrampar, the artificial divisions between the 
several mels among the Kulins of this province have been 
made to give way to a better feeling of the essential union 
of the Kalin caste in one hundred oases during the imurse 
of the last twenty-five years. Our friends at Madras, in 
the course of the year*, have set an example of practically 
po|)ularising the claims of this reform to general adhesion 
by instituting what are called reform-dinners, where all 
sects of Brahmins are welcome as brothers. The exclnsiveness 
of caste shows evident signs of gradual relaxation. This is* 
however, nowhere so manifest as in the province of Punjab, 
where, owing to the exertions chiefly of the cultnred Hindus, 
Sikhs and members of the Arya Samaj, the admission into the 
Hindu cornmnnlty of Mahomedan and Christian converts has 
made a great advance, and as many as two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred persons were admitted during the course of the 
year. This movement has lonnd support in unexpected 
quarters, t refer here to the advocacy of this reform in the 
Amriia Bazar Pairika of this place. Nothing could be more 
pathetic, nothing moie profoundly true than the appeals made 
by this exponent of conservative opinioti to the Hindu commuuio 
ty generally to drop their ancient spirit of exclusiveness, and 
receive with open arms those who may desire to come back Ibo 
the old religion, and thus ward off the danger of national stti- 
oide, which othcKrwiae is inevitable. X would make the same 
appeal on the ground of the devotion we owe to truth and reason 
and the snpremacy of the claims ot consoiepoe upon onr allegi« 
anoe, to allow free liberty in the matter of this juterchange of 
faiths^ 

In segard to the claims of pm^ty, tempmranoe* and 
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iQOdinctmy in moATtngn nnd otlier eca?cnttioiili^1 'CdTj^aitdiiai^ imciQli 
need not bn sAid ad iliese are mattore in wlii^ili bnili tba 
reform and the orthodox parties In all the proirituMHi df 
India are at one in their desire for ohang^e. Abont the qnestien 
of infant and nneqnal marriages, there is also nnanimily of 
public sentiment, which is being slowly but sorely ednoated to 
perceive the necessity of*adopting a higher standard of age 
both for hoys and girls than what satisfied the generation that 
is past. Thanks to the marriage laws passed in Mysoroi in 
Sonthern India, the sentiment in favour of legislation on the 
subject is ripening gradually to action. Meantime private 
efforts to raise the marriageable age to fourteen for girls and 
to twenty for hoys and more are being actively poshed forward 
by the more advanced reformers in all parts of the conntry, 
among some of the very highest families, without meeting with 
much opposition from the orthodox classes. 

This then, gentlemen, is a summaTy of the work done and 
recorded during the year in various directions and channels, in 
which the reform movemeniis proceeding. You will all admit 
that it is, on the whole, very creditable. What is the inner 
spring of action which is setting in motion both reform and 
orthodox workers almost against their will, even where their 
will does not consent to move ? That inner spring, the hid¬ 
den purpose not consciously realised in many cases, is the 
sense of buman dignity and freedom, which is slowly assert¬ 
ing its supremacy over the national mind. It is not confined 
to one sphere of family life. It invades the whole man, and 
makes him feel that individnal parity and social justice have 
paramount claims over us all, which we cannot ignore long 
without being dragged down to a lower level of existence. This 
or that particular reform or mvival of ancient practices, as 
some would like to all them ; the removal of this or that par- 
iienlar defect or vice, is not and should not he the only end 
and aim of the agitation to improve our social condition. The 
end is to renovate, to purify, and also to perfect the whole man 
by liberating his intelleotfelevating his standard of duty, and per* 
footing all his powers. Till so renovated, purified and perfeeded, 
are can nevmr hope be what our ancestors once erene^tbe 
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c^iOBen people, to whom, taska were allotted and by whom 

^reat deeds were performed^ Where this feeling animates the 
worker, it is a matter of comparative indifference in what 
particular direction it asserts itself, and in what particular 
method it proceeds to work. With a liberated manhood, with 
booyaut hope, with a faith that never shirks duty, with a sense 
of justice that deals fairly to all, wifh unclouded intellect and 
powers fully cultivated, and, lastly, with a love that overleaps 
all bound, renovated India will take her proper rank among 
the nations of the world, and be the master of the situation and 
of her own destiny. This is the goal to be reached—this is the 
promised land. Happy are they who see it in distant vision, 
happier those who are permitted to work and clear the way on 
to it, happiest they who live to see it with their eyes and tread 
upon the holy soil once more. Famine and pestilence, oppression 
and sorrow, will then be myths of tlio past, and the Gods will 
then again descend to the earth and associate with men as they 
did in times which we now call mythical. This is the message 
which the Coiifet*ence has to deliver to you, and I thank you all 
for having listened to it with such patience. 


The Eleventh Social Conference—Amraoti—1897. 

* 

Addressing on “lievival and Heform,*’ the Hon’ble Mr, Jus-' 
tico B.anade said —Me. Prustdeni and GnsTLEJiEN, —This time 
last year, when we met in tbo metropolis of India, I ventured 
to say that the gathering of the Conference was held under the 
shadow of a great calamity. Few of us then fully realised the 
accumulation of miseines and soi'rows which this unhappy year 
now about to close had in store for ns. Tho shadows darkened 

m 

and deepened in their horrors as the year advanced, and it 
almost seemed as if the seven plagues which afflicted the land 
of the Pharoahs in old times were let loose upon us, for there 
is not a single province which hod not its ghastly reocod of 
death and ruin to mark this period as the most calamitous year 
of the century within the memory of'* many generations past. 
ISTo provinoO Isas suffered more from these dire visitations than 
the Presidam^ of Bombay, and we are still carrying the yoke 
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4)f this hard diacipltne of sorrows with a patienoot said, 1 m%ht 
add, oonrago, which bafile all desoription* The fight has been vwf 
unequal, and we have been worsted at every point, our aetivh* 
ties have been paralysed, and oar IcMsses great beyond all previ< 
ous anticipations. Speaking on an occasion like this, 1 oannot 
but give expression to the gt'ief which presses heavy on oar 
hearts, as we remember the faces, once sn familiar in these 
Conference gatherings, oonspionons by their absence hero to* 
day-x-eoldiers of God in the great fight with evil, who have 
been taken away from us in the full bloom of their xnanhcod, 
and whose places wo can never hope adequately to fill up. One 
suoh earnest soul, the late Kao Bahadur Chintaman Narayen 
JBhat, was the Hfo and light of this movement. 1 had fondly 
hoped that it would be my privilege to hand over to him the 
chaige of this great service, for which the many great and good 
qualities of his head and hearl fitted him so well. But this 
was not to be, and wo have now to console ourselves with the 
mournful satisfaction that he died a martyr to his self-imposed 
labour ot love and charity. Tn another place T have dosorllMKl 
our sense of the loss suffered by ns by the death of anothei' 
veteran in the fight—-the universally lamented Mr. Waman 
Abajji Modak. Though disabled for a time for active work, his 
soul was ever ^live to the call of duty for which he lived and 
died. ITHends who knew Mr. Gokuldas Leu la of Sind have 
paid a similar tribute of their sorrow to the memory of this 
sincere worker, who died a victim to the plague, while ad¬ 
ministering relief to those who suffered from its luvages. 
A tribute of respect is also due to the memory of Mr. Kasinath 
Punt Natu of Poona, and Mr. Vaman Dsji Oka, welt->knowii 
m these parts. 1 might recall to your mind the names of 
Inany more whom it has pleased Providence to take away from 
us, but this is hardly necessary to convince you that the year’s 
casualties in our ranks have been very heavy. When people 
in their impatience complain that our friends here and else¬ 
where are only gUb talkers, and fail badly when they are called 
on to act, they seem to^orget the most prominent featuf*e of our 
experience of these great visitations--'—namelyjj^'^^lfiiit in every 
town and city, where distress in any form prevailed, whether it 
U 
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was due to famine, or plague, or earthquake, or floods, or hurri¬ 
cane, the members of the various Heform Associations and their 
sympathisers have always been the first to volunteer their help, 
and if they have lost heavily, this loss is due to the perseverance 
with which they maintain the fight. We, who have been spared 
iilliDOw, may well pay this tribute of respect to their memories 
on an occasion like this, when we m5et together to reckon our 
gains and losses for the year. 

As might be expected, the reports of this year’s work 
which have been received from nearly sixty Associations, large 
and small, and which have been summarised up to date, complain 
that their work for the year has not been as successful os in the 
previous two years. And yet to those who can read between 
the lines, there are manifest signs which show that the woi k 
has been as earnestly pursued ns ever. To instance a few 
cases;—Under the head of female education, the Pethnen 
College of Calcutta, the Girls* High Schools at Poonn 
and Ahmedabad, the Kanya Maha Vidyalaya at Jullun- 
dar, the Sing Sabha’s Girls' School at Lahore, the Maba- 
rani's Girls’ School at Mysore, the ^lahakali Patshnla organis¬ 
ed by Mataji Tapaswini lini, a Maratha lady in Calcutta, 
and the Sylhet and Mymensingh Unions, all show n record 
of progress each in its own line of development^, Thexe is not 
a single Reform Association of any position in the country 
which has not lent its best efforts to raise the standard and 
popularise the system of female education. Many Associations, 
Sabhas and Samajas maintain independent gixls* schools of their 
own. and others have their home classes more or less actively 
emplo 3 '’ed in carrying on the work of the schools to educate 
the more advanced students. Others again have their lectures 
for ladies, and Ladies’ Associations, such as at Ahmedabad, 
Roxnbay, and Madras, started and maintained by the ladies 
themselves. Though the condition of female education is still 
very backward, and though the experiments that are now 
carried on are on different lines, the signs are clearly visible 
that thifo ogbo ^t India, the national awakening to the necessity 
of develdfl^Sl^the moi*al and intellectual capacities and apti¬ 
tudes of oijir sisters has found universal recognition. 
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As regards another sign of this liberal movement whidi 
seeks to do equal jusiioo lo the rights of the female as of the 
male sex, it is satisfactory to note that though the number of 
widow marriages this year has been smaller than that of the 
ptevious years, still all the provinces have taken pai*t in the 
movement. Tho leports^show that in all 25 widow-marriages 
were celebrated throughdut India during the past year 
l^unjab 10, Bombay 0, ('eutral Provinces t, Aladras 3, North- 
West Provinces and Bengal 1 each. Tho widow-marriages in 
the Central Provinces have been all brought about directly or 
indirectly by the persUtuut efforts ol Kao Bahadur Kolhatkar, 
the President of this gathering. For the re-marriages in Pun¬ 
jab the credit is due to Dewati Santaram and lus friends of the 
Widow Marriage Association there, and in regard to Bombay the 
same honour is due fo Mr. Bliagawandas, the son of the late 
Maetbavdas BaghuuathdukS in whose house two re-marriages 
were celebrated. The credit of the widow-marriages celebrated 
in Madras is due to Kao Bahadur Viresaliugam Pantulu. There 
was thus not a single province in which friends of the cause 
did not manifest their active interest in it, which remark does 
not equally hold good for tho previous years. The paucity in 
tho total number was partly duo to the calamities of the year, 
and partly to l^ji^e prohibition ot all marriages due to the year 
being a Siuhast year. Another good sign of tho times which 
may be noted is tho fact that some of the castes» in which no 
xe-uiarriages had been celebrated before, joined in the move¬ 
ment for the first time this year. Jt was also reported in the 
pa})er8 that the Maharajah of Nabha, in the Punjab, had 
exercised his influence in favour of bettering the condition of 
Hindoo widows, and inducing influential Hindoo gentlemen to 
support the widow-marriage movement. In the Ohandraseniya 
Kayasth Prabhn caste of Bombay, a similar pronouncement 
was made by the leaders of the community in favour of re¬ 
marriage, and it was resolved to bring up the subject before 
the next Kayasth Prabhu Conferenoe to be hold at Baroda 
Another satisfactory indication of the times is fuimuihed by 
the fact reported from Gnzerat, that tho Audich* Brahmin 
community at Damun made a similar pronouncemenjb in favour 
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of widow main^iage in their caste. The Widows' Homes at 
Baranagar and Poona have also been successfully maintained 
notwithstanding peonniairy difficulties, and the number of 
widows attending the homes has slightly increased, thanks to 
the efforts of Idr. Sasipada Baner jee of Baranagar and Professor 
Karve of Pootta. 

* 

As regards foreign travel, the year has had a good record 
to show. Several Haraswata gentlemen have returned from 
Ktigland, and though the Guru of the caste has refused admis¬ 
sion to them, the reform parly at Mangalore and in North 
Canara have succeeded in openly showing their sympathy with 
these men. Haja Nowlojee Rao Gujor, a scion of the pHncely 
house of Nagpur, returned from England, and was well receiv¬ 
ed, and Messrs. Booti and Alonikar of Nagpur, Mr» Krishna 
Rao Bbolanath of Ahmedabad, Professor Gokhale of Poona, and 
Mr. Ketkar of Gwalior, have similarly, though not formally, 
been admitted by some of their caste people, and the opposi¬ 
tion has not ventured to place any diffionlties in their way. 
Two Bbatia gentlemen, for the drat time in that commnnity, 
left for England with the full support of their caste. In the 
Punjab, several young men in the Biradari castes, who had been 
to England, were admitted back without any opposition. Two 
young men from the Anrorbans caste went England lost 
year. The liberal section of the Cashmere Pnndite' Sabha is 
strongly in favour of foreign travel. These instances show that 
slowly but surely in all parts of the conntry, the prejudice 
against foreign trarvel is on the wane, and that before long tbe 
orthodox community or the communities will learn to tolerate 
these departures from enstom as an inevitable change. 

In regard to the question of inter-marriage, the Bengal 
papers annonnoed an inter-marriage in high life between two 
sub-divisions of the Kayastha community, which hitherto 
kept aloof. In the Punjab, there was a betrothal between 
two flub-oastes of the Serin community* This was the first 
instance of an inter-marriage between these two snb-divisions. 
Many of the widow-marriages have.* also been instanees of 
inter-marriages, and for the first time last year two instan¬ 
ces of inter^marriage between Madiasee ahd Bengalee gentlemen 
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and iodiofi occurred. The 2fortli>W^cst Provinces leporta sIjow in* 
stanoes of sinitlar fusion betweeu sub-divisions of tbe ICayastba 
caste tbeiei and in Guzerat there is a similar tendency manifest 
in. some of tbe castes to ainaljg^amate tofij^etber. 

As regards the postponement of infant marriages, tbe 
reports from all provinces show a decided tendency to increase 
the limits of niarriageable^ages of girls and boys. In the Pun¬ 
jab, the Auixirbans Sabba bas passed a resolution that no girl 
belonging to the caste should be given in marriage unless sbe 
has completed her twelfth year. In the Madras Presidency, 
the opinion is gaining ground that the time has now come for 
applying to Government for legislation on the subject to hx. at 
least tbe marriageable age for boys, if not for girls and to lay 
down a maximum limit of age for old persons who marry young 
girls, on tbe plan adopted by the Mysore Government. The 
Madtas l^rovincial Social Conference and the Godavari District 
Conference expressly passed resolutions on this subject^ The 
Hindu Social Reform Association at Madras has also appointed 
a committee to draw up a memorial with the same object. The 
Hou’ble Mr. Jambnlingam Mudaliar is reported to be contem¬ 
plating the introduction of a Bill into the local Council chere on 
this subject. There have also been individual instances in 
some parts of the country where grown-up girls have been 
married without experiencing any very bitter opposition from 
the caste. 

Nearly all the Associations have been pledged to support 
the purity movement, mclndiiig the anti-».a«ffA and tempe¬ 
rance agitation and tbe work done during the year shows con¬ 
siderable progress under both these heads. 

To turn next to another question in which the Conference 
has been interesting itself for tbe past few years,—the admis* i 
ston of converts from other faitlis—^somc progress has been 
made during tbe year. The Shuddhi Sabha admitted nearly 
200 Mabomedan comorte this year. Hitherto the movement 
fen* tbe re-admission of converts to other faiths back into tlte 
Hindu society was chicly confined to the Punjab. This year, 
however, there have been also instances of such conversions in 
Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and far away^in Bnrtnafa, 
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one of ibem bein/q; a convert Christian and the others Mabo<> 
raedans. Tlie Shuddhi Sabha of Lahore and the Arya Santaj 
iUero have deservedly taken the lead in.this movement, and it 
will be a source of gfreat strength to them that the movement has 
been taken up in the other Provinces also. The Central Provinces 
Reports for the year show that Mr. Shanker Shastri of Jubbul- 
porehas jiublished a pamphlet on the subject, and it is a strange 
coincidence that Professor Rajaram Shastri Bhagwat of Bom¬ 
bay read this year a paper* before the bi*auch of tbo Asiatic 
Society there, showing how in old times the non-Aryan races 
were brought within the fold of the Aryan system. 

As regards the reduction of extravagant expenses in mar¬ 
riage, a very important movement was started in Calcutta 
under the auspices of leading Kayastha gentlemen, including 
such men as Sir Bomesh Chandra !Mittra and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Uhunder ^ladhub Ghose, who met at Babu Ramanath 
Ghose’s house, and passed several resolutions which are 
likely to be attended with good results, Kearly every one 
of the reports of the North-West Provinces contain details of 
the manner in which the Kayasthas, the Bhargavas, the 
^ Chaturvedis, Vaishyas, the Jains and other castes have tried to 
ley down sliding scales of marriage expenditure, curtailing ex¬ 
travagance under many heads, abolishing nautch parties, fire¬ 
works, and other useless items. In^be Punjab, tile Auimbans 
luive very considei-ably reduced the extravagance in ntariinge 
expenses. On the Bombay side, the Bhatia mautlal and the 
l>asa Oswal Jnius have successfully worked iu the same direc¬ 
tion. Kveii in far uff Bar'oda, the Dasa Porwad Bania dUite 
irecple ha^e been moving in the matter. Following the example 
of the Rajputra Hitkurni Sahba, mauy non-Rajpoot cartes in 
Kajpootana and Malwa have laid down roles which ai'e enforced 
by the same sanctions as those of the principal Sabha. 

As regards Conference work generally, it may be noted 
that caste Conferences are the order of fjjbe day in all parts of 
India, 1 have, on previou.s occasions, mentioned the gatherings 
annually held this week in several lai^ge towns in the North- 
Western Provinces of tbo ICayastha and the Vaisbya commu¬ 
nity This year was distinguished by the holding of the first 
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Provincial Social Conference in Madras, in which Preeideucy 
also we have had two district Conferences, one on the hlast 
Coast in tfio Godavari District, and the other on the West Coast 
at Manj^alore- New assoeiatiuiis arc beinjf formed under very 
favourable au6pice<4 in many parts of the couiitiy, notably in 
the Bombay and Madras Districts, to support the work of the 
Conference, and to give effect to its resolations. 

Bnconraged by the success which has attended the efforts 
of the sole Government, and the Malabar Mari’iage lyaw 
passed in the Madras Coun(‘il, two Bills of great social nnport> 
ance have been introduced, one in tlie Imperial Council, to 
bring uudei better conttul religious chanties and endowments, 
and anothei* has been introduced in the I^fadras Council to 
remove all doubts in and codify the law in regaid to what 
constitutes self-acquircd propeily under the Hindoo joint 
family system Both these Bills have suggested subjects 
for discussion at the ensuing Confeience this year, and 
it is not tliciefore necessary for me to enlarge upon their 
impoitance. There is ii third measure before the Viceroy’s 
Council which, though it relates to r particular section of the 
Mahoinedan community, lias a wider bearing which iiitercstH 
us all. The Memon section of (his community in Bombay were 
originally llin^gWJ converts, and though they embraced Maho- 
Tuedanism, they letained their old Hindoo customs in regard to 
inheritance and suci’es&ion, and these customs were recognised 
by our Law Courts A majority of (hat community, howevei, 
now ilesire that in place of the Hindoo customs, the Mahomc- 
dan Law should govern their succession to the ]>roperty of 
deceaSeil persons. The Government of Imlia accordingly intend 
to pass a sort ot a permissive mensnie, by which a member of 
this community may retain ot abandon the old rules by a formal 
declaration of his choice, which choice, once made, will be final. 
The subject btistles with difl&colties, but the petraissivo legisla¬ 
tion, if it proves a success in actual operation, will furnish a 
precedent which may prove of considerable help to those who 
wish to have more Jiberfil laws of inheritance and succession 
without change of religion. 

Such, gentlemen, is the brief tecord of the prin(*{pa) ndiipla} 
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doubt be very tnocb dissatisfied with the poverty of this reooiwl’. 
At the same tinie, we must bear in mind that hundreds and 
thousands— nay millions of our countrymen will regard this 
]»oor record as very revolutionary, and condemn this as one 
of the unseen causes which has brought about physical 
and moral catastrophies upon the* laud by way of punish* 
raont for the sins of the reformers. These are two exti erne 
sides of the question, and it is not for me to say to an audience 
like this on which side the balance of truth may be fonnd. 
The Arya Patrika of tfie Punjab, which is a recognised organ of 
the Arya Samaj there, has in its words of advice to the Confer- 
ence expressed its view that w« are radically in the wrong in 
seeking to reform the usages of our soeiety without a change of 
religion, and it seriously suggests that we should, in the first 
instance, become members oi their Samaj and this conversion 
will bring with it ali desired reforms. Many enthnsiastio 
friends of the lirahmo Samaj entertain similar views and give 
iiB similar a(1vi<*e. All 1 can say to these welcome advisers is 
that they do not fully realise the sitnation and its difficulties. 
People have changed their religion, and yet retain their social 
usages unebanged. The Native Christians, for instance, 
especially the Roman Catholic section among ^hem, and many 
sections of Maliomedans are instances in point. Besides, it has 
been well observed that even for a change of religion, it is too 
often necessary that the social surroundings must be liberalis¬ 
ed in a way to help people to realise their own responsibilities 
and to strengthen them in their efforts. Lastly, these well* 
meaning advisers seem to forget that the work of inform cannot 
be put off indefinitely till tbe far more arduous and difficnlt 
work of religions (H)n version is accomplished. It may take 
centuries before tbe Arya or Brahmo Samaja establish their 
claims for general recognition. In tbe meanwhile what 
is to become of the social organisation ? Slowly hut 
surely, the progress of liberal ideas must be allowed to work its 
way in reforming onr social enstoms, «md the process oannot he 
stopped even though we may wish it* In the case of our society 
espeoiaUy,w the usages which at present prevail atuonget 
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mi admittedly liot those ithioH obtaiiied in tho aadf^ 
juiorioiie periods of onn bisioiy* On moot of the pointe 
which are included iu oucc |i®tigre.miiie* our own record-Of 
the past shows that thero hue Wet a decided change for the 
worse, and it is surely within tJ^ waagw of practical possshili^ 
ties for us to hope that we may Wot*h Op our way back to a 
hathKt a^aJLa cd the TauCiOtQue bohtih'* 

Wes w\rtc\i veVVgvoua d\^«reucca Vwve a and 

foster* There is no earthly reason whatsoever why we shcnld 
not CO* operate with these religious organisations, or why they 
should not retber co-operate with us in this work in which onr 
interests are common, because the majority of our countrymen 
hold different views about iwligion from those which commend 
themselves to these Samajas. I am speaking these words with 
a full sense of my responsibility, for T am in my humble way a 
member of one, if not of both the Samajas, and I am a sincere 
searcher after religious truth in full sympathy with the Arya 
nnd Brahmo Samaj movements, and I hope therefore that these 
advisers of ours will take my reply in the same spirit, and will 
not misunderstand me^ Schismatic methods of propagation can¬ 
not be applied with effect to vast communities which are not 
within their narrow pale. 

On the otljprside, some of onr orthodox fiiends find fault 
with us, not because of the particular reforms we have in view, 
but on account of the methods wo follow. While the new 
i*e1igiouB ^ects condemn rs for being too ui tbodox, the extreme 
orthodox section denounce us for being too revolutionary in 
onr methods. According to these lost, onr efforts should be 
directed to revive, and not to reform. I have many friends 
in this camp ot extreme orthodoxy, and their,watch- wcihI is 
that revival, and not reform, should be our motto. Thev 
advocate a return to the old ways, and appeal to the old 
authorities and the old sanction. Here also, as in the instance 
quoted above, people speak without realising the full signifi¬ 
cance of their own words. When we are asked to revive our 
iusMtations and customs, people seem to be very much at 
sea as to what it is they seem to revive. What particular 
period of onr history is to be taken as Uie old 1 Whuther 
12 
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the, p^riod of the VediMl* the Smritis, of the Foranes 
or of the MahoTn€>dan of Hindu times? Our usages 

hare been chan;^ed from time to time by a elow procees 
of growth, and in some cases of decay and cerrnptien, 
and we cannot stop at a particular period without breaking 
the continuity of the whole. When my revivalist friend 
presses bis argument upon me, he has to seek recourse in stmae 
subterfuge which really farnishes no reply to the question—~ 
what shall we revive ? Shall we revive the old habits of our 
people when the most sacred of our caste indulged in all the 
abominations as we now understand them of animal food and 
drink which exhausted every eection of our country’s Zoolc^y 
and Botany ? The men and the Gods of those old days ate and 
drank forbidden things to excess in a way no revivalist will 
now venture to recommend. Shall we revive the twelve forms 
of sons, or eight forms of marriage, which included capture, 
and recognised mixed and illegitimate intercourse F Shall we 
revive the Niyoga system of procreating sons on our brother’s 
wives when widowed ? Shall we revive the old liberties taken 
by the Rishis and by the wives of the Rishis with the maxital 
tie F .Shall we revive the hecatomb^ of animals sacrificed from 
year’s end to year’s end, and in which human beings were not 
spared as propitiatory offerings F Shall we revive the Sbakti 
worship of the left hand with its indecencie^ and practical 
debaucheries ? Shall we levite the Salt and infanticide ona- 
toms, or the flinging of living men into the rivers, or over rooks, 
or hookswiuging, or the crushing beneath Jagannath car F 
Shall we revive the internecine wars of the Brahmins and 
ICsbatrjyas, or the cruel persecution and degradation of the 
i^borigjnal population F Shall we revive the custom of many 
husbands to one wife or of many wives to one husband ? Shall 
we require our Brahmins to cease to be landlords and gentleh* 
mjSUt apd turn into beggars and dependants upon the king 
as in olden times ? These instances will saffioe to show 
thgt the plan of reviving the ancient naages and customs 
wiU not work our salvation, and is not practicable. If these 
usages were good and beneficial, nrhy were they altered by 
our wise ancestors f If they were bad and injurious, how 
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ana any claim be pwt forward foi’ their restoratiott after eb 
raaay f Besides, it seetfis to be forfi^Cftten that in a 

living orgaoism as society is, no revival is possible* The 
dead and the baried or burnt are dead, buried, and bum^ 
once for all, and the dead past cannot therefore be revived ex^ 
cept by a I'eformation of the old materials into new organised 
betngs. If revival is imilbssible, reformation is the onijr alters 
native open to sensible people, and now it mny be asked what is 
the principle on which this reformation must be based P" People 
have very ha^y ideas on this subject* It seems to many that it 
is the outward form which has to be changed, and if this change 
can be made, they think that all the didicuUies in our way will 
vanish. If we change our outward manners and customs, sit in 
a particular way or walk in a purticnlai* fashion, our work ac¬ 
cording to them is accomplished. 1 cannot but think that much 
of the prejudice against the refoimers is due to this misunder¬ 
standing* It is not the outward form, but the inward form, the 
thought and the idea which determines the outward form, that 
has to he changed if real reformation is desired* 

Now what have bf^ea the inward forms or idea.s which 
have been hastening our decline daring the past three thonsand 
years ? These ideas may be briefly set forth as isolation, sub- 
mission to ontward force or power more than to the voice of the 
inwm^ conscience, perception of fictitious differences between 
men and men dne to heredity and birth, passive aeqaies- 
oenoe in evil or wrong doing, and a general indifference to 
secular welhbeing, almost bordering upon fatalism. These have 
been the root ideas of our ancient social system. They haVe 
as their natural result led to the existing family arrangements 
where the woman is entirely subordinated to the man and tbe 
lower castes to the higher casfes, to the length of depr'ivtng 
men of their natural respect for humanity* All the eVils we 
seek to combat result from tbe prevalence of these ideas. They 
are mere corollaries to these axiomatic assumptions. They 
prevent some of our people from reaUsing what they reblly are 
iu alt conscience, neitheg lietter nor worse than their fellows; 
aid that whatever garb men may put on, they are the worse 
tor assuming dignities and powers which do not in fjsct belong 
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to them. As ioiag as these ideas remain operative on our miode, 
we may cliauge our outward fmmis and institutionSf and he 
none the better for the change. These ideas have produced in 
the loug cooiae of ages theiL results on our character, and we 
must judge their good or bad quality, as St. Paul says, hy the 
iruits they have borne. Now that these results have been 
disastrous, nobody disputes or doubts, and the lesson to be 
drawn tor our guidance in the future from this fact is that the 
current of these ideas must be changed, and in the place of the 
old worship we paid to them, we must accustom ourselves and 
others to worship and reverence new ideals In place of 
isolation, we must cultivate the spirit of fraternity or elastic 
expansiveuess* At present it is everybody's ambition to pride 
himself upon being a member of the smallest community that 
can he conceived, and the smaller the number of those with 
whom you can dine nr marry, or associate, the higher is yonr 
perfection and parity, the purest person is he who cooks his 
own food, and does not allow the shadow of even bis nearest 
friend to fall upon his cooked food Every caste and every 
sect has thus a tendency to split itself into smaller castes and 
smaller sects in practical life. Even in philosophy and 
religion, it is a received maxim that knowledge is for the 
few, and that salvation is only possible for th^ esoteric elect 
with whom only are the virtues of sanctity and wisdom, and 
that for the rest of mankind, they must be left to wander in 
the wUdmnsess, and grovel in superstition, and even vice, with 
only a ookmrhEmf of scMsalled religion to make them respectable. 
Now all this nmst be changed. The new mould of thought on 
this head must be, as stated above, cast on the lines of frater. 
nity, a oapaoity to expand outwards, and to make more cohesive 
inwards the bonds of fellowship. Increase the circle of your 
friends and associates, slowly and cantiously if you will, but 
the tendency must be towards a general recognition of tibe 
essential equality between man and man. It will beget sym> 
pathy and power* It will etrengtben yonr own hands, by the 
sense that ou have numbers with yen, and not against you, 
oi tuf you foolishly imagine, below you 

The idea which lies at the loot of out helplessness Is 
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the sense that we are always intended to remain ohildren, to 
be subject to oniside oontro], and never to rise to the dignity 
of self-control by tuaking our conscienoo and our reason the 
supreme, if not the soloi guide to our conduct. All past bistory 
has been a terrible witness to the havoc committed by this 
misconception. We ai^e children, no doubt, but the children of 
God, and not of roan, and the voice of God is the only voice 
which we are bound to listen. Of course, all of us cannot listen 
to this voice when we desire it, because from long neglect and 
dependence upon outside help, wo have benumbed this faculty 
of conscience in us. With too many of us, a thing is true or 
false, righteous or sinful, simply because somebody in the 
past has said that it is so. Duties and obligations are duties 
and obligations, not because we feel them to be so, but 
because somebody reputed to be wiso has laid it down that 
they arc so. In small matters of manners and courtesies, 
this outside dictation is not without its use. But when 
wo abandon ourselves entirely to this helpless dependence 
on other wills, it is no wonder that we become helpless as 
children in all departments of life. Now the new idea 
which should take up the pladb of this helplessness and depend* 
euo© is not the idea of a rebellious overthrow of all authority, 
but that of freedom responsible to the voice of God in ns* 
Great and wise men in the past, as in the present, have a claim 
upon our regards, but they must not come between us and oui* 
0od-—'the Divine principle enthroned in the heart of every one 
»f Us high or low. It is this sense of self-respect, or rather 
V^spect lor the Gcd in ns* which has to be cultivated. It is a 
f'/ veiy tender plant which takes years and years to make it grow. 
* But there is the capacity and the power, and we owe it as a 
duly to ourselves to undertake the task. Revere all human 
aiith<nrity, pay your respects to all prophets and all revela¬ 
tions, but never let tbis reverence and respect come in the way 
of the diotates of conscience, the Diviue command in us. 

Similarly there is no doubt that men differ from men in 
nataral capaciticM}, andjiptitudes, uud that lieredtiy and bix*th 
are factors of considerable inipoi lance in our development. But 
is at the suine time tiu© that they are not the only iactois 
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that determine the whole course o£ our life for good or for erii, 
under a law of necessity. Heredity and birth explain many 
things, but this law of Karma does not explain all things I 
What is worsoif it does not explain the mystery that makes man 
and woman what they really are, the reflection and the image of 
God. Our pasffiions and oar feelings, our pride and our ambi* 
lion, lend strength to these agencies, and with their help the 
J^aw of Karma •completes our conquest, and in too many cases 
enforces our surrender. The new idea that should come in here 
Jt> that this Law of Karma can be controlled and set hock by a 
properly trained will, when it is made subserviont to a higher 
will than ours. This wo see in our evei*yday life, and Neces¬ 
sity, or the ITates are, as our own texts tell us, faint obstacles 
in the way of our advancement if wo devote ourselves to the 
law of Duty. 3 admit that this misconception is very bard to 
remove, perhaps the hardest of the old ideas. But removed it 
must be, if not in this life or generation, in many lives and 
generations, if we are ever to rise to our full stature. 

The fourth old form or idea to which 1 will allude here is 
our acquiescence in wrong or evil doing as an inevitable condi¬ 
tion of human life, about which wC need not be very particular. 
All human life is a vanity and a dream, and we are not much 
concerned with it. This view of life is in faej^ atheism in its 
worst form* No man or woman really ceases to be animal who 
does not perceive or realise that wrong or evil-doing, impu¬ 
rity and vice, crime and misery, and sin of all kinds, is really 
our animal existence prolonged. It is the beast in us which 
blinds ua to impurity and vice, and makes them even attiraoHve. 
There must be nantches in our temples, say our priests, because 
even the Gods cannot do without t}>e8e impore fairies. This is 
only a typical instance of our acquiescence in impurity. Thtew 
must be drunkenness in the world, there must be poverty and 
wretchedness and tyranny, there must be fraud and force, thmw 
must be thieves and the law to punish them. No doubt these 
are facts, and there is no use denying their existence, but in 
the name of all that is sacred and true, dc not acquiesce in them, 
do not hug these evils to your bosom, and cherish them* Their 
contact IS poisonous, not the less deadly because it does not kilb 
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b»t it oorrnpts men* A healthy setiEie of the fi*ue dignity of 
otti* nature, and of man'e Ingli destiny, is the best oorreotive 
and antidote to this poison. 1 think I have said more than 
enongh to suggest to your reflecting minds what it is that we 
have to reform. All admit that wo have been deformed. We 
have lost our stature, we are bent in a hundred places, our 
eyes lust after forbiddett things, our ears desire to bear 
scandals about our neighbours, our tongues lust to taf»te for¬ 
bidden fruit, our hands itch for another man’s property, our 
bowels are deranged with indigestible food. We cannot walk 
on our feet, but tequire stilts or crutches. This is our present 
social polity, and now we want this deformity to bo removed ; 
and the only way to remove it is to place ourselves under the 
discipline of better ideas and forms such as those I have 
briefly touched above* Now this is the work of the Reformer. 
Hefoims in the matter of infant marriage and enforced widow¬ 
hood, in the matter of temperance and purity, inter-marriage 
between castes, the elevation of the low castes, and the re-ald' 
mission of converts, and the regnlation of our endowments and 
charities, are^reforms only so far and no further, as they check 
the influence of the old ideas, and promote the growth of the 
new tendencies. The Reformer lias to infuse in himself the 
light and warv^th of nature, and be can only do it by purify¬ 
ing and improving himself and his surroundings. He must 
have his family, village, trilie, and nation recasl in other and 
new moulds, and that is the reason why Social Reform 
becomes our obligatory duty, and not a inero pastime which 
might be given up at pleasuie. Revival is, as 1 have said, 
impossible ; as impossible as mass-convecsiott into other faiths. 
But even if it were possible, its only use to us would be 
if the reForms elevated ns and our surroundings, if they made 
us stronger, braver, tiner men with all our faculties of endurance 
and work developed, with all our sympathies fully awakened 
and refined, and if with our heads and hearts acting in union 
with a purified and holy will, they made as feel the dignity of 
our being and the high destiny of our existence, taught ns to 
love all, work with all, and feel for all* This is the ReForraei’s 
true workf and this iq my opimon is the reason wbjr the Con 
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ferenrd meets from''year to year, and abaiids the harmonies in 
every year which Oan listen to them with advantage. 

The Twelfth Social Conforence—Madras—1S9S. 

A 

The Hon*ble Hr. tlnstice Hanade delivered an address oh 
“ Sonthern India a Hundred Years Ago.*’ He said > 

Mr. PRKSrnBNT, Ladirr aki> GGKTT.GMKX,-^OQce more with¬ 
in a cycle of 12 yeaiw we meet for the third time in this h^ly 
region of Sonthern India, the birth-place of the Social Confer* 
euoe. Men and things have moved fast since we first met 
under the leadership of the late Haja Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
the first President of the Conference. 

The shadow of the great calamity which has been dogging 
our foot steps for the last three years, is still upon us, and its 
dark clouds are still thickening on the Southern horizon, while 
it has not yet stopped its destructive work in our part of the 
cAnntry* The persistency with which these calamities succeed 
one another and intensify nur suffering has made some wise 
men among you prophesy still more dix'e calamities in the 
years to come. These prophets derive their knowledge from ob* 
servations of the conjuncHuns of stars and planets. We, less 
gifted creatures, oan but bow to them as we Io(^k at the signs 
below onr feet, on the earth we live In and move and have onr 
l)eing in. 

A Christian missionary who worked in your Province for 
30 years, more than a huudred years ago, has left on xwoord his 
impressions of Southern India an he saw it in •those old days, 
and the words of despair he has uttered fill one*B mind with 
graver forebodings than the prophecies of our astrological ob¬ 
servers. * Abbe Ehibois, whose work has been recently publish¬ 
ed, has ia one of his ohapters on the * Poverty of India,* pro* 
neuneed 'this curse upon the people t—-** It is a vain hope to sup* 
pose that the RngHsh people can ever improve the condition of 
the Hindus. T4x« efiPorta of a hnmane and just government 
may snotseed up to a e«rtatn point, bvt as long as the Hindus 
cling to their civil and religions institutions, customs and habits, 
/they mostj|;remain what they have alwa^^s been, grovelltftg in 
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pon! 0 rtjand wretcltednesa. Tbcse institutions acid onstoms axto 
insurmoantaMo obatactes in thsir path of pcogress. To jnako 
a new race of Hindus, you must begin by undermining the 
foundations of tbeir cnvilization, religton, and polity, and turn 
them into atheists and barba»*ians, and then give them near 
laws, new religion and new polity. Bat even tbeo, the task 
will be half*acoomplished,* for, we should still have to give 
them a new nature and different inclinations ; niberwise, they 
would soon iwlapse into their former state and worth 

This pronounooment by one who bad no motive to judge 
us ill, and who had the best opportunities to judge ns well, 
w'onid, if true, be to my mind a far worse calamity than the 
physical sufferings and trials u'o are now enduring, and which 
according to some of our wise men we are fated to suffer a han> 
d red fold more in the near future. It is strange that these 
Christian Missionaries and our wise men should thus join their 
hands over the wide expanse of time and space that separates 
them. There are those among ns who have firm faith, quite 
independently of the planetary conjunctions, in the gradual 
dcH^y of all virtue and piety in this land, when the fatal limit 
of r>,000 years ft'om tJie commencement of the Kaliyoga baa 
been reached, and according to whom we are now just on the 
verge of croasi|j|g this Hubicon which sepniates law fmra anar¬ 
chy, and virtue from impiety, and nothing that men can do in the 
work of their own salvation w-ill ever help to avert the crisis. 

In this aituation, gentlemen, wa meet liere under circum¬ 
stances which are calculated to make us anxious and thought¬ 
ful, and to sober and moderate onr entfansiasm. Here, we have 
met full of hope, and we firkl that Nature and Man, the latter 
as represented by an eminent Christian Missionary, and also by 
our -own kith sod kin, place this skeleton before onr eyes in the 
midet of our rejoicings. Are we then all indulging in the 
foiad dreams of a Fool’s Paradise ? Is this * Holy Xiaad,* pcK^plied 
by one-sixth of the human race, fit for no other use than to be 
ti^ aoeursed desert -of human hopes i^nd wishes, without the 
feriilisdog rains of divii^ favour to water its dry and phrcHed 
up pidins, and no green vegetation to bless the eyes, a«id .no sweet 
sounds of music to lull the ears? T, for one, tefnsi^to believe 
13 
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that fluoli a doom in resorvod for tbi« favoured region, even 
tbongb it ia pronoinnoed by revermid mieeionaries and onr own 
revered religioue teaobere. X, for one, refuse io believe that 
we can make no bead way in the path of progrese, and that tbe 
British connection with this country, with all its Unmane, and 
just administration, will prove of no avail to lift us up from 
the mire of our wretchedness. The seeming aUiauce be¬ 
tween the missionaries and onr wise people has this weak 
point in its armo^ir of defence. Aocxsirding to onr people, the 
state of the country a hundred years ago, was much better in all 
respects, morally and socially than what it is now. The Mis¬ 
sionary's despair was however forced upon him by the state of 
the country as he saw it a hundred years ago, and one can feel 
almdst sure, from the way in which things have moved since be 
wrote, that, if he had lived a hundred years later, he would 
have joined with the contemporary men of his calling, in con*' 
ferring on us his blessings instead of his corses* The formidt 
able alliance thus turns out on examination to be not so formid¬ 
able as it seems at first sight, and wo ran turn one of «our 
assailants against the other, and await in hope the dnal result. 
What then was the sociel condition of Southern India a hun¬ 
dred years back, and have the past hundred years worked no 
permanent change for the better ? This will b^ the theme to 
which I shall address my observations to-night, and 1 hope to 
he able to show that, if things are not all as bright as we wish 
them to be, they are not so dreary and cheerless as some would 
bavethem to be, and that the ' British connection and its * just 
and humane * administration have brought about^ a change in 
our religion, law, and poUfy, of sitch a character as not to make 
it neoessary • that we should be all turned into atheists and* 
barbarians, to be white-washed again into civilleation and 
manners, and that if we have not acquired a new nature, we 
Have at least insquired inclinations and aspirations which will 
prevent onr relapse into onr fcormer condition. 

A hundred yeare ago, Abbe Dubois mentions that among 
the Ifairs on the Malabar coast, the women had eeveial Inis'- 
bands at one and the same time, and amongst the Nambndm^ 
Brshuims oj that pmvlnoe, if a giri died unmarried, it was deeim 
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«itl ifiiecessftry foo?' her sulnation that; tlio csorpse aliotlld b6 mai^f^ 
to aoiiie Brafamin hired for the purpose befoio it was burned. 
Then^ in the Madura distriot, there was a caste called Totiyarsy 
mdong whom brothers, uooles and nephews had a common wife 
among them, and in Kasterii Mysore there was a caste in which 
the mother giving her eldest daughter in marriage had to pnno- 
tore two oilier fingers. Cfii the Malabar coast in those days, 
all Sudras drank toddy and Brahmins used opium. In the 
Carnatic lulls men and women did not wash their clothes till 
they wore away by use. In those days again, besides tbe caste 
and sect»divisions, there weic what are called the right hand 
and the left baud factions in which the low-castes were divided 
upon such questions as the right to wear sUppez^, to ride on 
home-back, or to pass certain streets, or to sound certain music 
before them. All these citations are made fi'om the first chap¬ 
ter of Dubois’ work, and the editor of that book has found it 
necessary, in his desire to state the truth, that all these customs 
of polyandry and uncleaniiness, and these factious feuds have 
ceased to esist. In the second chapter of the same work, men¬ 
tion is made of the condition of the Pariahs. That conditiozi is 
bad enough even now, but the details given of their wretched¬ 
ness in this work bafHe all description. They were forbidden to 
cross Brahmin i^^ireets, or to come in Brahmin neighbourhood. 
On the Malabar Coast, the Pariahs were attached to the 
land as serfs and sold with it. In those good old days 
adnltery was punished with death inflicted on the woman, 
and tlmt death was inflicted by the members of tbe caste. 
Eaptzlsion from caete for breach of caste-rnles was irre- 
vokable unless a rival faction was created by the friends of 
the person eaoommnnicat<»d. Even when thousands of Brahmins 
of those days, as well as Sudras, were forcibly oonverted by 
Tippu Saltan, the Brahmins who were applied to for re-sdinis- 
siofi lonnd it ttnpoesible, even with the help of the Brahmin 
Government of Pniia, td effect their restoration, while many 
thousands of Christians who had been similarly converted by 
Tippu Sultan, were fraelfr admitted back into the Chnetian 
commnnity, by the intervention of Abbe Dubois, Colonel Wilks, 
and General Wellusley. The prufessute of tbe sio-ci|lled Fine 
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Arts such as mime, painting, and setilpture belonged m thoee 
days to oasies wbiob were held to be lower in the social eeale 
than the Sudras, and their touch was pollution. These tfamga 
have now been according to the editor of the work, all changed 
for the better. Adultery is not punished by death without 
trial, excommuoioation is not irrevocable, wholesale conversiotls 
by force are impossible, and there *are niovements^o re*admit 
converts to other faiths when they seek such re^admiasion. This 
year, the Arya Sainaj in Punjab admitted five such Christian 
and Moslem proselytes. And men of the highest caste are now 
engaged in the practice of the fine arts. As regards the 
Brahmins themselves, the power of the CruruH in those days in 
exacting Pada*Puja was something terrible. Dubois mentions 
without reserve that many bad to sell their cbildron for 
OurUdakshinas. Women dishonored by the G urn were called 
Garnd Baswis or litAga Baswis, and had the stamp of Garud 
or the Ling branded, on tender parts of their bodies. And then, 
these women became wive.s of gods and served in the temple, 
till they became old and lost their attraction. In Dnbois’ time 
the gnls were manic*! at the age of 5, 7 or at the ntmost, 
when they woi’e years old. Widows, of course, WOT*e not 
kllowed to marry in tlio bighet castes, and even the Sndtas 
tollowed the example. On the fast>days peopln not» onHy took 
no food, on the llth day but also ate only onca on |hc iOth and 
the lil'tli days. In Bengal the widows may not even drink 
Water on the fast^days People who happened to kill K&g 
Serjmuts bad to expiate their offence by a ceremony called the 
fnit’odan, wfaiob consisted of an incision made on the thigh or 
arm of the offender, or of some other person who might atand 
as substitute on the former*s paying a large Daksbina* In the 
last case, the blood was sprinkled on the body of the offender. 

As r^ards intemperance, Dubois says, that while the £nro> 
peans are noted for their drunkenness, the Brahmins are in 
their turn open to the charge of gluttony, and even as regards 
drunkenness he says, they were not altogether exempt from the 
vice, and gives an instance in which a^anjore Brahmiti*a fomise 
caught fire, and among the thiiigb .saved weieone vessel of salted 
polk and i&oihei of anaetc or ualive i uui Of coutse these Btab- 
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fiuns niii6i/have been Shaktee woteliippers or vant-wargecs^Bkinonf^ 
'witom the use of forbidden fiKid and driuk, and promiscuous 
miugllnf? of meu and women in indecent gatherings were tests 
for admission into the secret society. The respect doe from the 
iSudi'e.s to the Brahmins, and from women to men wns in those 
days best shown by uncovering the upper part of the body of 
the inferio(; pei'son before fhe eyes of tiie snpei'iors. As regards 
SttUee, it was the commonest occurence to witness. Dubois hitn> 
self witnessed the deaths of several Suttees \ among others the Ra* 
nees of Tanjore, who immolated themselves with the corpse of 
the deceased Raja. There were some seven hundred Suttee 
deaths ill the year 1817 in the Bengal Presidency alone. As 
regards the belief in astrology, magic, omens and palmistry, 
Dubois states that there was in his time almost a general belief 
in these superstitious fancies. These beliefs are not still extinct 
but we have no idpa of the influence they exercised a hnndred 
years ago. Then again, turning to the popular religion of tho 
country, the position of the Devadasces was recognised a.s so 
I'espectable, that even private gentlemen visiting each other on 
for'iual business had to be aocompauiod by these attendants. 
There were temples in Mysoi'e belonging to the aboriginal gods 
whei'O fairs were held, at which women cursed with bari'ennebs 
miade*vowB to jget children, and in connection with these vows 
had rfsoi't'^o the most dirty practices, which cannot be describ¬ 
ed in decent language. Their gods and goddesses were carried 
ill proceeiions in those days being made to mimic obscene ges« 
turcMi to one another. These processions may still he seen in 
various parts of Southern India, but robbed of much of their 
obscene features. Walking on burning tire, hook-swinging, 
piercing the cheeks and the lips or the tongue with iron rods 
or silver wire—these were the received forms of devotion in 
matty temples. 

I think I have said enough to give you an idea of the state 
of things in Southern India which Dubois witnessed with 
his own eyes a hundred years ago. It is ({uite possible, that, 
being a missionary, he tfncotiscioubly exaggerated many points, 
and misunderstood many others. There ai'e good reasons 
to think, that he was misinformed in many I'ospects ; but 
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making allawanea fov all ibase delaeUy tU« i^natal ©ot^- 
lectaesfl of b!» de8©»^1>ioD, asfiaaiaUy of the igaorai^ qlasaea 
ot ttoctaty, can hardlj^ be impugnad* '9Pli«r» Ai*© fossil remains 
and vastiges of all iliese enormities and superstitions even 
still visible outside * our larger towns in the mofossiL fCven 
if one-tenth of the evils and vioeSy and obscenities, and enarmi<> 
ties wbicb met his eyes weie ti‘ae,*tUey make ug togetbet 
a picture sufl^ciently disheartening to the most enthusiastic 
defender of the past. The fact is, that Brahmin civilisation, 
with all its poetry and philosophy, with strict rules of absti- 
ncnco and purity, had hardly penetrated below the upper 
clahsos who constituted less than teu per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion, We can easily understand these phenomena itom our 
own pi'escnt experiences. 

The practical question foi us to consider is whence came 
this polyandry and polygamy ; this bratfii|||Mnceptiou of gods 
and goddesses, this confessed cruelty to women, these supersti- 
ilons, these feuds between castes and sub'sections of castes and 
factions P Abbe Dubois has been very unjust to the Brahmins 
when iie holds them I'esponsible for all these enormities. The 
lirabmin civilisation, whatever else it wim, was certainly not a 
civilisation which favoured polyandry or polygamy, drunken¬ 
ness and obscenity, cruelty and vice. We hav^recorde which 
mirror the thoughts of the Brahmin settlers in Southern India* 
The ideal of marriage was monogamy, and it is best typthed in 
the story ot the Bamayana, where the hero is distingnisbed 
above all men for his single-heartod devotion to his oonsovt. 
The women as depicted in the early Brahmin records as also in 
the epics are respected and honoured, left to their choice 
to marry or to remain single and are oftentimes noted as 
oomposers of hymns, and writers of philpsophioal works. The 
wife, even in the rituals we now recite, is the sole mkitres© 
of the house and as free an agent as her partner in life* The 
immolation in tlie form of Batee wem not cniy not recognised as 
n duty, but second marriage was prescribed as quite open to 
hei‘ if sim so wished it in all the drat three Yugas. Kariy 
marriage was not dreamt of, and one of Bie q^aliEcatiuns for 
piarritigo w%^ developed wuiuauliood. The castes wenpiiutap 
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fd i/hm^midieit aaad a« for iiitor<*diiiliig» tho flrtti tDit^ ««i^Mhi ^HMXpiijgr 
tbom^elYOs obiterveil no jeoloti# liiailiiotioti. 
speeimen of the foortU caahe was speoiaDjr oon^tttai^ad an 
servants for oooking fockjl. GHost^worship end BeYn*wve!«lil|i 
were nnknown to the Brahmin onlt. As for oroseingr seas 
on long vojpagiea, there is Historical evtdetKm that the Brahmin 
missionaries and settlers estahlished themselvcM, and their 
religion in far ofE Java, and Sumatrn, and their Bnddhist 
saooessors oonrerted half the iinman race in Bnrmah, Biam, 
China, Japan, Tibet and distant Mongolia. Kven in India it* 
self the Aryan settlers found no didicnlty in incorporating with 
them the non-Aryan races into fellowship in the profession of 
the Aryan faith. 

The question tluis lecurs again how it happened that 
institutions and pilAicesso essentially just and pure, so healthy 
and considerate, c^ne to be deflected from their natural growth, 
and made room for the distortions which siriick Abbe Oubois 
as so monstrous, and eacite surprise in us even at the present 
day; how the chivalry and honour of our noble ancestois 
disappeared and their spiiJtual worship gave way to ghost and 
demon worship the ministers of which in many cases are the 
descendants of these same old Brahmins V Unless we find some 
working sointion which satisfactorily Recounts for this trans¬ 
formation, we shall never be able to find our way with sure steps 
out of this labyrinth* Abbe Dnhois’s explanation is obviously 
uutrne. The fact appears to he, though 1 speak a ith djdldence 
and subject to correction, that the Brahmin settlers in Southern 
India and the warriois and tradeis who came with them 
were too few in numbers and too weak in power to make any 
lasting impressicm beyond their own limited oitcle npon the vast 
multitudes who constituted the aboriginal races in ^e Sonthetn 
Peninsula. In Iforth India where their power was more dis¬ 
tinctly fult they appear* to have been abont the ctommenoement 
of the Christian era snhmerged by fresh hordes of Bcythians 
or Shaks, of Hans and' the Juts or Goths who subverted 
the Roman Bmpire. Southern India it was not foreign 
invasicMib bufe the npheaval of the aboriginal Pravidian races 
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whioh bt'onghfc s«lx>ai pretfy n«Gbl1y Hbe same tlAimltd* Tlittva Is 
a tone of des^xcmdency And panic in ihc Pnranas written aliSBt 
ibis time wliicli can only bo explained by some snob phene* 
meria. However this may be» this is certain that when Hindu* 
ssm revived from the depression^ into whioh it had fallen^'in 
' eoneequence of the rise of Buddhism* it did not revive in its 
old, pristine pnnty* but in the mord or less adalteyated form 
as we now Ht>e it even at the present day* In thefr anxiety to 
destroy Bnddhistn, and later on the Jain faitht the Brahminii, 
allied themselves with the barbai'ism of the land represented in 
ibeooantless rauttitiidcs* whom they had till then conterapiuous* 
ly treated an Sudras* and as out of the pale of their early institn* 
tions. From being sages and pi'ophetst poets and philosophers* 
they descended to the lower level of prieste and pwrohitSi and 
thns Sacrideed their independence for the advantage of power 
and pi'Otit. The gods and goddesses of the Dasyus or the Bale* 
shasas who had no place in the old pantheon weie identified 
with being mote or leas pure forms of the old Brahmanical 
triad or rather of the two divisions of Shaiva and Vaishnava 
ciilts. The old elastic system of the three divisions of the 
Aryss and the fourth non-Ary^nn section became crystallised into 
local and pi'ofeshional CMstes^ of which the Brahmins became 
the priests; and these snh-divisions became strict and 
ijisuiwolintable l>oi*rieis. Such ach^oge as this conid not be 
biouglit about w’ithont a surrcfuler all along the line t-o the 
brnte foive of IwirbaioiiK influences. Woman ceased to bean 
abject of respect and became tbe subject of distrust and jealousy 
who always must remoin dependent on her relations. Tbe 
institution of Salee found in all barbarous nations was intro* 
dooed* marriage by choice gave way to the piactice of sale in 
marriage^ ned polygamy and polyandry became legalised inisti* 

' tntions. Brahminism having failed to oonqner . from want of 
power* allowed itself thus to be degraded and conquered by tbe 
multitudes whom it failed tio civilise* As priests of tbe eaatest 
and the aboriginal gods and goddesses, it became their intmmst 
to magnify for their advantage tbe old^uperetitipna belief a; and 
w'tth a view to justifying tbis action tfoolrs called tbe btabatniyas 
were composed in the'nnmeof the i*wranas and new tejite were 
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jcft^baej^, ftai^voyages, late marriageft, and ’ftridoir>«Btama|seA as 
iwiag QUftnited to the new Kali-yagih and tfaerafets :forbiddeOi 
ifaongh practised iu old times. This seema to me to he thh only 
possible explanation of the change of fropt which ere see in tb# 
old Records. Of conrse, in the midst of this degradation,, 
spirit of'the old civilissatien was not entirely extinct^ and 
great Achiuryas whoflonnehed in Southern India, and.thg equally 
great saints and prophets who succeeded them, entered 
protest against this cruelty and wrong and degradationiof the 
priefithood, and held up the light on high with the iodtpend* 
ence of the old Rishis. Their labours bore no permanent 
result because of the eruptions of the Mabomedans whieb 
seon followed and the establishment of the Moslem power 
aggravated the old evils by the example which the MuseFftl- 
mans set to the subject races. Even tbe Mabomedans, 
however, were not able to extinguish tbe old fire completely, 
and the spirit of righteous self-assertion land of faith in God 
which has distingnished Brahmanism from the first, only 
wanted an opportunity to regain its old liberty. 

if this account of the deflection or corruption of Brahman¬ 
ism he approximately correct, it furnishes os with a clue by 
which we can^race back our steps in this labyrinth of confusion. 
Tbe opportunity so sorely needed hfis come to this country and 
slowly but surely priest-ridden and caste-ridden India Is loosen¬ 
ing its coils of ages. Abbe Dubois was unjuftt to the old civi¬ 
lization when he thonght that we should have to unlearn all 
Our past and to commence with atheism and barbarism, and 
then take our religion, law and polity from opr foreign mftstgrs. 
Even if the task were possible, the remedy would be worse 
titan the disease. We have not to uniear a our entire past,— 
certainly not—the past which is the glory and wonder of the 
human raoe. We have to retrace our steps from the,period of 
depression, wlien iu panic and weakness a compromise was made 
with the brute force o£ ignorance and snperstitioiDu . If this 
unholy alliance is seteaside we^ have the Brabmaniftm qf the 
first three Togas unfolding itself iu all itft ppwer and .purity aa 
it flounsbed in tbe best period of our bistcgy* 

* 14 
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Tills is the work of the reform riiovemeefc- LAst year I 
ftpoke of * BanVal and Aeform ' and I tried to show how Reform 
xtrtkH not MevipaZ. The'line of thought developed above shows 
that, the work of Rtform is really tlie work of Xiibsm/iow,*-— 
liberation ftttm the restraints imposed npon an essentially 
superior relt|jfioii« law and polity, institations and. customs by 
our surrender to the pressure of mei^ brute force for selfish 
advancement. Our nstnre has not to be changed. If that were 
necessary, eseape would be hopeless indeed. Our inclinations and 
aspirations have to be shifted trom one quarter to its opposite, 
from the more immediate past of our degradation to the most 
remote past of onr glory. We need no foreign masters for this 
purpose. li Is enough if they keep the peace and enforce tolera¬ 
tion to aBwbo work for righteousness. Super-imposed laws will 
not do service to us unless as in some extreme cases tbe Surgeon 
has to be sent for to stop hemorrhage and allow the Physician 
time to heal the patient. This work of liberation must be the 
work of onr own hamds, each one working of himself for his own 
release. It is in' this spirit that the work has been carried on 
daring tbe last thirty years and more. 

Por the last twelve years the Conference has been trying to 
establish a bond of union between the several associations and 
individuals who are working in this direction itii this and in 
other palate of the country, and to publish the results of that 
work for ithe information of all concerned. Measured from year 
to year, tbe progfesa seems small, and in many years the harvests 
are not plentiful. The year about to close has been, on the 
whole, a lean year owing to causes which need not be detailed 
hiNIe, the plague being the principal cause among others. The 
results of this ye%r will be placed before the del^tA>tes in a sum¬ 
mary form at the'^rst preliminaty meeting to-morrow morning. 
One general observation may be made on this occasion. The 
ques'^on is often asked who are the heroes and mar^fra in this 
reform work, the prevailing impression being that nnless heroes 
and xkartyrs are forthcoming, no cause can make progress. I 
would say in answer that to the extenSu ^at this impression is 
true, the cause had ^iis heroes and martyrs in Pandit Ishwar 
Chandra Vlldyassgar, I^an^it Vishnu Sbastri, Mr. Karptusdas 
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Ma)jei» and Mr^ Madbavadas Baghunatbdaai and even no^r 
WB havB Kao Bahadur Kolhatkar, onr Presidoat of last yaaf# 
Dr. JBUaandarkar, our Pa^sidant of one of the previcnxe 
yeai^, our honoured President this year. Pandit Virealt'* 
Hngam Pantnlu, Prof* Karve, and others who require no mBU^* 
tion, who hare in their own lives sot an example ^hich 
shows that the fire ie not yet put out altogether* Hr. 
Jaising and hlr. Dwarkantha Ganguli, who died this year, 
may also be mentioned, one as the life and soul of the Shndhi 
3abba, and the other as a praotical reformer from atuong the 
Brahmo eommutiiiy. It is not given to all to be heroes and 
martyrs in such a cause. But it is given to every one to be an 
earnest and genuiue worker. In that capacity the names of 
hundreds may be mentioned who are unknown beyond thcii 
own circles and whose woi’k therefore is one of pure love and 
self-sacrifice. Ijala iJevraj and Bala Munshiram of Jullondhur, 
Lfula Hansrai and Bala Kuchiram of I^ahore, the late Gokuldas 
of Suocar, Mr. Dayaram Gidumal of Sindh, Mr. Lai Shankar of 
Ahmedabad, Mr. Damodardas Goverdnandas, the late Dr. 
Atmaram Pandurang, who died during the year, Baba Sbashi- 
pad Bannerjee, Babu Hash Befaari Mukerjee who also died this 
year, Dewan Bahadur Kaghiuiath Kao, Mr. K. Venkatoratoani, 
of your part |^f the country, Mr. Vishnu Pant Mahajani of 
Bexar and Xiala Baijnath of K. W. P. may be mentioned in 
this connection as persons about whose genuine devotion to the 
cause there can be only one opinion. In spiritual, if not in 
temporal matters, the remark is true that a man's wealth is 
measured not by what he has in the way of possessions outside 
himself, but by what be is or may become in the way of his own 
development, from year to year into higher and fuller life. 
Liberties bestowed, on us by foreigners are concessions forced on 
us by tbe force of circumstances. These are not really ours; they 
are possessions only and not developments. But when multitudes 
of people in different parte of the couutry yearn for a change in 
their social eurroaudings, and each in his place seeks to work it 
out at great sacrifice Of diis present interests, it can hardly be 
bat tlmt those yearnings and straggles must bear frntt. One of 
oar most popular saints has in his own inimitable wj^ described 
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this fruit to be the strength which comes from the resoJre 
to be better; and J udged by this test there can be no reason to 
doubt that this desize to be batter, and this resoire to strive 
for it are both growing in aU the many races that dwell in 
this land. Other inflaeoces co>operating help on the work and 
make |t smoother end easier of accomplishment. But witlKmt 
such a desire nnd such a resolve ihe8e«forces would be powerless 
to act. We have therefore no reason to be depressed by the ealar 
mities and by the prophecies of evil to come and of our unalter¬ 
able doOm pronounced by our own or other people. Tlie 
harvest is ready to the hand of every one who is prepared to 
give his honest labour for the day, to earn his rest for the night, 
in life and after life. 


The Hon*bid Mr. Justice Ranade, in bringing the proceedings 
of the Conference to a close, said .— Ladiss and Oit.NTLEMEN,—- 1 
am glad that all these expressions of thanks have been given 
by the SeoMitary the Conference Committee. I now beg to 
propose that the General Secretary and the Joint Secretaries be 
re>appoinipd for the next year and that the next year*s Con¬ 
ference be held in some place in the N’oi'th-W^est Provinces, 
most likely at Lucknow. The General Secretary has written 
to me that on aocount of his advanced age and explicate health 
he has been unable to be pi'csent at this Conference, but he has 
sent his blessings and words of advice which I believe will sink 
deep into the hearts of those present. He says, The work 
that is being done is holy work. We do not seek to advanoe 
our tempofal interest, we seek to promote our spiritual welfare.** 
If.we look at the programme that we have gone through, some 
of us may be inclined to ask what, after all, has been done. 
But suppose in place of the several resolutions that have been 
moved, seconded and supported during this day, we put in their 
negatives, sappme instead of saying on this day, the first day 
of the new year, I shall take for myself a vow that, as far aa 
lies in my power, I shall undertake the edueaUon of my iknnale 
relatisgui,** we say ** I shall not undertake the education of my 
femala rsiations,'* shall we be the better or the wmwe for our 
etoMation f • Suppose instead of saying ** I shall take a vow 
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Boi of temperonoe wliiufa is without muqh meaning* for moat o£ 
on* but of total abstinenoe,'' you put it tbe other way, aud say 
it ahall be our pleasure and couTenlence not to observe these 
rcmirainis vrbieh our iorelathers bad placed upon ua ” ; wU\ our 
resolatton be to oar advantap^e or loss, spiritually or morally 
Suppose instead of saying, 1 shall, as far as possible, protract 
and prolotijj* the period of eelibaoy amongst men and women,'' 
W 9 were to say, that as far as possible, that period shall bo 
shortened " shall our country bo the better for oar effetts or 
the worse r' Suppose we ask onrselves what plan of life we 
are to follow ; shall we not be just and merciful to those who 
need jastice and mercy at oar hands I* Shall we not be mom 
considerate to those whom we have hitherto treated as if their 
very toach was pollution, and help thorn in rising higher, or 
shall wp say to them, ** Do not stand near and cast your shadow 
on us ” ; will tlie inner man in each one of us grow stronger, 
braver and more charitable and hnraanc, by reason of our 
2 'eaolve in on© way and not in the other? The issae is thus, 
a choice between life and death ; we live or we die accord¬ 
ing as we make the choice. We all desire to live, and yet mpst 
of ns, by oar coarse of conduct show as if we welcomed death. 
Whether reformer or non •reformer, lot each one in the seclusion 
of his home, wl^pn he retires into his own hearth, ask himself 
the following question :—Does he feel the desire that he should 
grow in parity, temperance, justice and mercy^ and that these 
virtues be more and more incorporated into the practical life he 
leads from day to day ? I believe every one of us, whatever he 
his particular views as to dififemnt points and methods we have 
discussed, realises the importance of the main issue. That issue 
is not this or that particnlar reform about which people have 
so mack controversy, but the general spirit of parity, justice* 
equality, temperance, and mercy, which should be infused into 
our xninds and which should Uluminate our hearts. Is it to be 
ibe spirit of justice, charity, mercy^ toleration and appreciation 
of all, or is it to be exclusiveness, haughtiness, pride, cruelty 
and misery of all kinds 14 The choice lies with us and we may 
choose whichever we piefer. It is not on IbiS platform only 
but wherever we go, and whatever we do, these twq paths ass 
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oonstanUy coining across our vision* One of them asks us to 
go one way, the ether the other way* We have to make the 
choice, and as we make the choice, we succeed or fail in our 
lives. Of coumeir the failing in life may not seem to many, to 
be a very serions affair when they do not come to any positive 
trouble* Bat whether we are great in i ichos and possession, and 
whether we are fjpwat in the estimation of the worl^, the only 
thing that realty oui s is how far during the short time that has 
been ailowe<l to us all, we succeed here in making oarselves 
better fitted for the existence that is to come. If we can guage 
our advance from day to day and from year to year, by this 
standard, then I believe we shall find the true reward of our 
work. We are spending unnecessary breath in thinking that 
the Strife lies between the one and the other party in these 
matters* There is reaily no strife and there are no parties out¬ 
side us* If those, who do not agree with the methods that are 
pursued here, think they can attain the same objects by other 
methods, then they should adopt those other means. Somebody 
here said we are in a minotity, but when we embrace the whole 
world in our vision, the minority is turned the other way. If we 
may not at present be in a position to assert the strength of 
the majority which is represented by the sentiment and the 
sense of the world, still you may depend upon that wherever 
you go, this sense and these sentiments must carry the day in 
the end. It is on such considerations that we must rely for oar 
ultimate sneoess. Majority and minority I keep absolutely 
out of sight. I pat the qaestion to myself, **I>o I feel any 
yearning, any regret, any compunction, that there is anything 
wanting, anything wrong, anything cruel in me, and do I try 
to abstain from doing anything that X ought to, and feel inclined 
to do things which I onght not to do?’* Xf X feel this sort of oom^ 
pnnotiou, this sort of struggle, If 1 feel noble impulsed, if I feel 
at the same time that these noble impulses ha^e been weakanei} 
by natuto, the work before me of reform is clear. Remember, the 
Work of this ConferenoB and of gatherings like this is leally 
this work—to make men feel that tltey have duties and tea* 
poeeibilities fOr which alone, life and health ai*e given to tdiem. 
That is fihu aOrt of philoBoph|* which comes upon me at times, 
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Atid wfatch I believe conics upon every one of ns when we look 
serionsly afc these things. If sny of ns feel in onr hearts that 
we have to make amends for the past, 1 believe that man is 
the better for his attendance here, even thongh he may dis* 
approve of any particular items of onr progi amme« 

We have every reason to thank the Gonferenoe Coramitiee 
for the gre|^t trouble they have taken in providing for all those 
small matters which to strangers ftom outside represent no 
end of BinaU inconvenience. We have every reason to be thank* 
tul to the Secretaries of the Committee, to the Volunteers* to the 
Reception Committee of the Congress, to the lady visitoiv, 
anti above all, to the President of the Conference and his 
lieutenant, the Hon'ble Mr. Subba Rao, who have done their 
work to-day with such efficiency and saccess. On behalf of the 
larger India which is not represented herd, we have evety reason 
to thank onr Madras friends for the hospitable and enthusiastic 
way in which they have conducted the work of this day. 
(^Jjoud cheers,') 


The Thirteenth Social Conference—Lucknow—1900. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ranade delivered his inaugural 
address on ** In^ia a Thousand Years Ago.'’ He said — 

Mb. Pkesiosnt, Ladtes A^D GFNxrBMEN, —This time last 
year, 1 had ocoasion, at the inauguration of the Conference 
held at Madras, to speak on the subject of ** Southern India a 
Hundred Years Ago," To-day I jBnd myself far away in the 
North, surrounded on all sides by the traditions of a civilisa¬ 
tion older than the oldest known to history, the land of the 
Aryan race settled in India, tracing ils descent from the self- 
born Swayambhn Menu, where the Solar dynasty flourished for 
thousands of years, the land of the Ikshwakus, of Dilip and 
Rfgbn, of Dasharatba and the incarnate hero Rama, with his 
illnsirions brothers and the still more honoured wife Site, the 
land where Vashistha and Vishvamitra lived and flonrished, the 
home of all that is beaattfnl and true, and lovely and godlike in 
Aryan history. This favoured land of yours gave birih also 
in later times to Sakbya Mnnt Buddha who has beee well des- 
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cribed as tbe perfection of hamanity in its highest and noblest 
development, and whose “ wheel of law ** still regulates the 
thoughts Slid feelings of half the human race in its efforts to 
attain beatitude. The South and the North thus contrasted 
together suggest recollections that are so overpowering, that I 
ant tempted on this occasion when we meet to inaugurate the 
work of the Conference at Lucknow,*to dwell for a few momenta 
on this subject, and I bespeak your thoughtful attention to the 
lessons it suggests. Far in the South, which is now the strong¬ 
hold of Brahminioal ideas uninfluenced by outside conlact, the 
Aryan civilisation no doubt made its way, but it continued to 
be an exotic civilisation confined to a small minority of Aryan 
settlers, so few in numbers that they were overwhelmed by the 
influences of tbe eai'lier Di^vidian dominion. It never made 
its home in those rembte regions, and the common people con¬ 
tinued their adhesion to their old worship and to their old 
faiths under new names. What the effects of this subordina¬ 
tion were, was depicted in my address at Madras in the words 
of a foreign missionary who lived and worked a hundred y€*ars 
ago, and who had exocptinnal opportunities of studying these 
effects, 1 propose this time to draw your attention to the turn 
which tlie Aryan civilisation has taken under the influences 
represented by the conquest of this part of the^. country by the 
Mahomedans, nearly a thousand years back. Tbe one factor 
which separates Northern India from it^ Southern neighbours, 
is the predominant influence of this conquest by the Mahome¬ 
dans which has left its mark permanently upon the country, 
by tlie actual cimversion to the Mahomedan faith of one-iifih 
of tho population, and by tbe imperceptible bnt permanent 
moulding of the rest bf the people in the ways of thought and 
belief, tbe like of which is liard to find on the Malabar or 
Coromandel Coasts. 1 pi'opose to d]*aw my materials from the 
Mahomedan pbilosophera and travellers who visited India, both 
before and after the Mahomedan conquest had changed the 
face of the country. Owing to the absence of the hist>(»ic 
instinct among onr people, we have nacessarily to depend upon 
the testimony of foreign hiaioriane. That testimony is however 
unexceptionable, because for the most part gpven before 
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thu Mafaomedan doniination bad effected the aeparattcn ivliich 
dietifij^diabes tbe Old India o£ the paat from tbe Modem India 
in wliioh we are now living. Tbia domination alee aeparatea 
tbe line which marks off Soatbarn India, of which I spoke last 
year, from tbe Kortb, in one of the moat repreaentaiire oenft^s 
of which we are met here to-day. At the ontaet, we meat have 
a correct janderstandin^ bf what Northern India waa before 
Mabamad of Gasni made hia namerous expeditiong for the 
pfnnder of its far-famed citiea and templea, at the commence¬ 
ment of the tenth centary. Fortnnately for na, we have a wit¬ 
ness to this period of our history in the writings of Albernni, 
whose work on India was written shortly after the time that 
Mahamad crossed the Indns ns a conqueror of inBdels. That 
work has been translated by Dr, Sachau, a professor in the 
Berlin University, and in its ICnglish fo'i'm, is novr aeoessible to 
tis all. Albernni was a native of Khorasan, his blrlh-place 
being near Khiva. Mahamad of Gaxni conquered Khorasan, 
and Albernni bad thus to shift to Gasni which was then the seat 
of a tlonriahing empire, the rulers of which were great patrons of 
Mahomedan learning. Albernni was in special favour with 
Masaud tbe non of Mabamad, and he was thus enabled to travel 
throughout India, where be spent many years, having mastered 
the Sanskrit language. He was a philosopher by profession 
and temper, and had a special liking for Indian philosophy, 
which he studied with tbe same care and attention thnt he 
bmtOwed on Plato and Aristotle. His work on India consists 
of do chapters, relating to Beligion, Philosophy, Caste, Idola- 
try. Civil Polity, liiterature, Science, Mathematics, Medicine, 
Geography, Astronomy* Cosmogony, Alchemy, and Astrology. 
He took great pains to give a full description of all that waa 
known to the Hindus under these several heads, and being na¬ 
turally not a bigoted Mahomedan, his book shows that he wrote 
bis whole work with a single desire to promote the cause of true 
learning. While Alberuni shows a great regard for the Hindu 
^Phtkwophy, Astronomy, and Medicine, he was not slow in ffuding 
out the weak points of tbe Indian character. In hia chafitera 
on oaste and idolatry, in the c<Hidemuattoi:i he prononacea on 
the.want of practical aptitndee^^^f our people, and' in their 
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devotion to eupet*atitioiis observances, Albernni did not spare 
his censares. Ho contrasted the democratic equality of the 
Mahomedan people with the innumerable divisions of the Indian 
races. He notices the helpless position of the women of India, 
and the filthy customs and the habits of the people in those 
days. He gives praise to the few educated Brahmins whom he 
separates from the superstitions multitudes, whose fallen con* 
dition he deplores. Even among the Brahmins, be notices the 
verbosity of their writings and the words-splitting which passed 
for wisdom. He notices the greediness and tyranny of the 
Hindu princes who would not agree to .■join their efforts together 
for any common purpose, and the timidity and the submissivr- 
nes« of the people who, in his expressive language, were * scatter¬ 
ed like atoms of dust in all directions * before the invading 
Moslems. The prevailing feeling among the Maltomedans of 
the time was that the Hindus were infidels and entitled to no 
mercy or consideration, and the only choice to be allowed 
to them was that of death conversion* Alberuni did not 
share in these views, but these were the views of his master 
Mahamad of Gszni and of the hordes who were ‘led by him on 
these expeditions. Another traveller, Ibn Batnta, a native of 
Tan.pers in North Afiica, visited this country about a hundred 
years after Kutnbudin established the Afghan kingdom at. 
Delhi. Bike him ho was taken into favour by the then Delhi 
Empeeor, Mahomad Taghlnk, under whom he acted for some 
time as kludge pf Delhi. Ibn Batnta travelled more extensively 
than Alberopi,' Ife travelled from tbe extreme west of Africa 
to tbe extreme east of Chinn, and went round the coast from 
Malabar to Coromandel. He was however not a philosopher per 
W scholar. His Journal of Travels is interesting, but he did not 
'observe the manners and customs of the people with the same 
mastery of details that Alberuni’s work shows on every page. 
The only points which struck Ibn Batata in tbe coarse of his 
travels through India were the rite of Sati of which he was a 
w itness, and tbe practice of drowning men in the Ganges, both of 
which struck him as inhuman to a degFee he could not account 
for. He also notices the self^mortifioatiou of the .'{ogeea and 
their Huggleries, in describing which last, he mentions the fact 
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that in tlie preBence of tbe Emperor he Bavr a jogee raise his 
body np in the air, and keep it there for some time. Another 
traveller Abdur lia^sssk visited India aboat 1450 A.D. His 
travels lay chiefly in the southern peninsula, Calicut^ VisBia- 
liagar and Mangalore. The narratives of two other itavellers, 
oue a iiu88i.iu and the other a Venitian, who both visited India 
in the tifteeiith century, ate published by tbe Hakluyt Society 
which ai^rd most interesting reading. The genei'al impressiou 
left on the minds of these ttavelleis was a respect for the 
Hrahmins for their philosophy and attainments in astrology, 
but for the common people, the vast multitudes of men and 
women, their sense was one of disgust and disappointment. Abdur 
Jia%zak expressed this feeling in his own words in a reply to the 
invitation of the King of Vizianagar. He said to the king. 
If I have once escaped from the deseut of thy love, and reach 
ed iny country, X shall not set out on another voyage even in 
the (‘onipariy of a king.” la Southern India, these travellers 
found that both men and women, besides being black, wei'e 
almost nude, and divided into innumerable castes and sects, 
which worshipped their own idols This abase of idolatry and 
caste struck every traveller as the peculiar characteristic of the 
country, and gave them oflcnce. The practice of self-immolation 
or Sati, and of human sacriflces to idols by being crushed over 
by the temple car are also mentioned. Finally, we have tbe 
testimony of the Emperor Habar who in his memoirs thns 
describes this country :—” Hindusthan is a conntry which 
has few things to recommend. The people are not handsome. 
They have no idea ot the charms of friendly society or of freely 
mixing together in familiar intercoor/»e. They have no genius, 
no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manners, no kind* 
nesB or fellow<feeHng, no ingenuity or mechanical invention 
in planning and executing their handicraft work, no skill 
or knowledge in design or architeoture. They have no good 
horses, no good flesh, no good grapes or musk-melons, no good 
fruits, no cold water or ice, no good food or bread in their 
baBaai*s, no baths, no coyeges, no candles, not even a candle* stick. 
They have no aqueducts or c.inals, no gardens, and no palaces , 
in tlieir buildings (hey study neither elegance uor,cUmB.(e, nor 
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appearaaoo nor t^al&rity. Their peAsiWttte a/tid iowhn liihkitjlii 
alt go about naked t jing on only a langoii, Th0 ii>Qi 

hare only a 2ang«*’ The only good points which Babur ’•(NSfialfi 
hod in favour of Bindnathan were that it is a large coantili^» a«td 
has abnndanoe of gold and silver^ and there is also an abnndapac^ 
of workmen of every profession and trade for any work and 
employ men t. ' ^ 

8aoh was tlie pictnre iireseuted to the Mabomedans when 
i hey entered India through the passes in successive hordes for 
three or four centuries A great portion of tlio disgust and 
disappointment felt by these Maliomedan invaders may be set 
down to ignorance and the pride of race. At the same timO) 
it is always of advantage to know exactly Jiow India appeared 
in its strong and weak points to intelligent foreigners, such as 
those we have mentioned above. The question for consideration 
1o us at the present moment is, whether in coiiseqaenoe of the 
predominance of the Mahomedans for fire centuries which 
intervened from the invasions of Mahamad to the ascendancy 
of Akbar, the people of India were benefit ted by the coutaot 
thus forcibly brought together between the two races. There 
are those among us who think that this predominance has led 
to tlie decay and corruption of the Indian character, and that 
the whole story of the Mahomedan ascendancy ^hould for all 
practical purposes, be regarded ss a period of humiliation 
and sorrow. Such a view however appears to be unsupported 
by any correct appreciation of the forces which work for jthe 
elevation or depression of nations. It can not be easily assamed 
that in God's Providence, such vast multitudes as those who 
inhabit lodta were placed centuries together under infioenoes 
and restraints of alien domination, unless such influences and 
restraints were oalcnlated to do Isksting service in the building 
up of the strength and character of the people in directions in 
which the Indian races were most deficient. Of one thing 
we are certain, that after lasting over five hundred years, the 
MidiomiKlan Empire gave way, and made room for the re^estab 
lishmont of the old itative races in Punjeb, and tUroughont Cen¬ 
tral Hindusihan and Southern India, on foundations of a much 
more sulid i^arsoter than those which yielded so easily before 
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ibe Miwaits n{ tlxe et^rfy ^ikbcKtiedati 
tiott ib«»:«ifoi!« bad Yioii tha afibct of aa tia|Krasaia|r ib« 
ibat laare Enable ta laiiie tbait* beads agtdit iu* 
boHdarity. If ibe ladlau races'bad not benefilted by ibe 
cootaot and example oi men with Bbron^t mosoles and gtBBter 
pewers, they wonid have never been able to leassert ibem- 
selves in |^e way in whicti lastory bears testimony they did. 

Qnite independently of this evidence of the broad ebaug^e 
that took place in the early part ot the eip^liteenth ceninry 
when the Mogul empite went to piece.^, atid its place was 
taken np not by foreign settlers^ but by revived native powers, 
we have mure convincing grounds to show that in a hundred 
ways ibe India of the l@th oentnry, so far as the native races 
were concerned, was a stronger and better constituted Indie, tliau 
met the eyes of the foreign travellers ft*om Asia and Kitrope 
who visited it between the period of the first five centnries from 
1000 to 1500. In Akbar's time this process of regenerate India 
first assumed a decided character which could not be well mis¬ 
taken. No student of Akbar's reign will fail to notice that for 
the first time the iM>nception was then realized of a nnited 
India in which Hindus and Mabomedans, such of them as 
had become permanently established in the country, were to 
take part in th^ building cf an edifice rooted lu the hearts of 
both by common interests and common ambitious, lu 
place of the scorn and contempt with which the Mahomedan 
iDvi^ers had regarded the religion of the Hindus, their* 
forms of worship, their manners and customs, and the 
Hindus looked down upon them as barbarous Mlenohas, wl|p8e 
tonoh was pollution, a better appieoiation of the good points in 
the character of both oame to be recognized as the basis of the 
nniott. Akbar was the first to see and realize the tine nobility 
of soul and the devotion and fidelity of the Hindu character, 
and satisfied himself that no union was possible as long as the 
old bigotiy and fanaticism was allowed to guide the oonncils 
of the Kmpire. He soon gathered about him the best men pf 
bis time, men like fi'aizi, Abel Fazel and their Father Mobarak, 
the historians Mirza Abdul Rahim, Nizamuddin Ahmed, 
Badamii ^nd ethers. These were set to work upon Ube trans« 
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latioii of tlie Hiqdn epics and Sbaatras and books of scienoe 
and philosopby. Tbo pride of the Rajput races was conciliated 
by taking in marriage the princesses of Jaipur and Jodhpnr, 
and by conferring e<|aa1 or superior commands on those princes. 
These latter had been hitherto treated es enemies. They were 
now welcomed as the props of the Empire, and Mahar-aja J3Uag- 
vundas his great nephew Mansingh for some time Governor of 
Ifongal and Kabnl, Raja Todarnial and the J3iahruiii companion 
of the Emperor Raja 13it‘bal, tliese were welcomed to court, and 
trusted in the full conKoiousness that their interests were the 
same as those of the Musalmsn noblemen. The Emperor him* 
self guided by Kuch counsel of his Hiiidn and Mahornedan 
nobles, became the real foiindi^r of the union between the two 
races, and this policy for a hundred years guided and swayed the 
councils of the empire. !9\. fusion of the two races was sought to 
be made firmer still by the establishment of a I’eligion of the 
Din'i-ilahi in which the best points both of the Mahornedan, 
Hindu, and other faiths were sought to be iucoriiorated. In> 
vidious tftXBtion and privileges were done away with, and 
tolei-ation for all faiths became the universal law of the Empire. 
To conciliate his subjects, Akbar abjured the use of flesb except 
on four special occasions in the year, and he joined in the 
religious rites observed by liis Hindu Queens. In regard to 
the particular enstmns of the people relating to points where 
natural iiumanity was shocked in a way to make union ixnpossi* 
ble, Akbar strove by wise enoonrageraent and stern control 
where necessary, to help tho growth of better ideas. Sail was 
virtnally abolished by being placed under restraiuts which 
nobody conld find fault with. He*marriage was encouraged, 
and marriage before puberty was prohibited. In these and a 
hundred other ways, the fusion of the races and of their many 
faiths was sought to be accomplished with a success which 
was justified by the results for a hundred years. This prcctess 
of removing all causes of friction and establishing accord went 
on without interruption during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir 
and Shahajahaii. tShaliajalian s eldjsst son Dara Shako was 
himself an author of no mean repute. He translafcid the 
Upanislii^ds, and wrote a work in which he sought to reooucile 
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the Brahmin religioti with the Mahomedan faith. He died in 
1659. This period of a hundred years may l>e regarded as the 
halcyon period of Indian history when the Hindu and Maho- 
medan races acted in fall accord* If in place of Aurangseh, 
Dara ShekolnLd succeeded to power as the eldest son of Shaha> 
jahan, the inftaences set on foot by the gen>as of Akbar would 
have gatl)pied strength, *and possibly avertcfd the collapse of 
the Mogul power for another century. This was however not to 
he so, and with Aurangzeb*s ascent to the throne, a rliange of 
system commenced which gathered force during the long time 
that this Kinpcror reigned. Kven Anrangzeb had hovvever to 
follow the traditions of his three predecessor’s. He could not 
dispense with Jaising or Jaswantsing who were his principal 
military commanders. In the reign of his son, whole provin¬ 
ces under him were governed by Kajpfit, Kayastha and other 
Governors, The revival «f fanatic bigoti’y was kept in check 
by the presence of these great Rajput chiefs, one of whom on 
the reimposition of the zezia addressed to the Emperor a protest 
coached in unmistakable terms that (he God of Islam was also 
the God of the Hindus, and the subjects of both races merited 
equal treatment. Aurangzeb unfortunately did not listen to 
this advice, and the result was that the empire built by Akbar 
went to pieces^even when Aurangazeb was alive. No one was 
more aware of his failure than Aurangazeb himself, who in his 
last moments admitte<i that his whole life was a mistake. 
The Marathas in the South, the Sikhs in the North, and the 
Rajput statrt?B helped in the dismemberment of (he empire in 
the reigns of his immediate successors with the result that 
nearly the whole of India was restored to it.s native Hindu 
sovereigns except Bengal, Oudh, and the Heccan Hyderabad. 
It will be seen from this that so far from sufTeririg from decay 
and corruption, the native races gathered strength by reason of 
the Mabomedan.rule when it was directed by the wise counsel 
of those Mabomedan and Hindu statesmen who sought the 
weal of tlie country by a policy of toleration and equality. 
Since the time of Asho^ia, the element of strength bora of 
union was wanting in the old Hindn dynasties nho succumbed 
so easily to the Mabomedan invaders. « 
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Besides this soulroe of strength, there can be no doubt that 
sn a hundred other Trays the Mahomedan domination helped to 
refine the tastes a^d manners of the Hind ns. The art of 
Oovernment was belter understood by the Hahomedans than 
by the old Hindu sovereigns. The art of war also was singu¬ 
larly defective till the Hahomedans came* They brought in 
the use of gunpowder and artillery. ^ In the words of Babar. 
they ** taught ingenuity and mechanical invention in a number 
of handicraft arts/* the very nomenclature of which being made 
up of nan'’Hindu words, shows their foreign origin. They 
introduced candles, paper, gla4s» and house-bold furniture and 
saddlery. They improved the knowledge of the people in 
music, instrumental and vocal, medicine and astronomy, and 
their example was follow'ed by the Hindu<i in the perversions of 
both these sciences, asttology, and alchemy. Geography and 
history were first made possible departments of knowledge and 
literature by their example. They made roads, aqueducts, 
canals, caravansaries, and the post ofiice, and Introdnoed the best 
specimens of architecture, and improved our gardening, and 
made us acquainted with a taste of new fruits and fiowers. The 
^revenue system as inaugurated by Todurmal in Akbar^’s time is 
the basis of the levenue system up to the present day. They 
canied on the entire commerce by sea with distqpt regions, and 
made India feel that it was a portion^ of the inhabited woi-ld 
with relations with all, and not ent off from all social inter* 
ooitrse. In all tliese tespects, the civilisation of the united 
Hindu and Moslem powers represented by the Moguls at Delhi, 
yeas a distinct advance beyond what was possible before the 
tenth century of the Christian era. 

Moi'e lasting bmiefits have however accrued by this contact 
in the higher tone it has given to the religion and thoughts of 
the people. Iti this respect, both the Mafaotnedans and Hindus 
benefitted by contact with one another. As regards the Idaho* 
medans, their own historians admit that the Safi heresy gathered 
strength from contact with the BCndn teachers, and made itiany 
Mahomedans believe in transnitgratu>T^,and in thir final nnioiii of 
the soul with the supreme spirit. Tlte Moborrum festival and 
saint worship are the beat evad>eiioe Pf the way in which the 
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Mabomedans were ieflaenoed by Hindu ideas. We are more 
diraotly concerned with the way In which ibis contact has 
aifeoted the Hindus. The prevailing tone of pantheism had 
established a toleration for polytheism amon^^ our most revered 
ancient teachers who rested content with separal^ng the few 
from the many, and established no bridg;e between them. This 
separation of the old re1igpi|pn has prevented its higfher precepts 
from liecofbinf^ the common possession of whole races. Under 
the purely Hindu systera» the intellect may admit, but the heart 
declines to allow a common platform to all people in the sif^bt 
of God. The Vaishnava movement however has succeeded in 
establishing^ the bri^g’e noted above, and there can be no doubt, 
that in the hands of the followers of Ramananda, especially the 
Kabirpanthis, Malikdasis, Dadupanthis, the followcKrs of Mira- 
bai, of liord Ganrang-a on the Bengal side, and Baba Nanak in 
Punjab in the fifteenth and the sixteenth centuries, the 
followers of Tukaram, Ekanatb and Namdev in the De<soan, 
Babalalis, Prananathis, Sadhs, the Satnamis. the Shiva- 
Narayans and the followers of Mahant Hama Obaran of the 
last two centuries—this elevation and the purification of the 
Hindu mind was accomplished to an extent which very few at 
the present moment realise in all its significance. The 
Brahmo and the Arya Samaj movements of ibis century are 
the continuatsl^ns of this ethical and spiritual growth. Caste, 
idolatry, polytheism and gross conceptions of purity and polln- 
tion were tbe precise points in which the Mahomedans and tbe 
Hindus were most opposed to one another, and all the sects 
named above had this general cbaracteristiic that they were 
opposed to these defects in the character of our people* Hanak*s 
watcbwa*rd was that he was neither Hindu nor Mabomedan, 
but that he was a worshipper of the Niraksr or the formless. 
His first companion was a Mahomedan, and his teacher is said 
to have been also a Mahomedan* Lord Guaranga had also 
Mahomedan disciples. Mahomedan saints like Sbaik Mahomed, 
Bhaik Kai'id and Mahomed Kasi were respected both by Hindus 
and Mahomedans. The abuses of polytheism were ohecksd by 
ihe devotion to one obj&t of worship which in the case of many 
pf these Vaishnava Beets was supreme God, the Paiamaima, 
16 
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and the abases of caste were controlled by conceding io all, 
Hindus and Mahoxnedans alike, the right to worship and love 
the one G-od who was the God of all. 

In the case of the Sikhs, the puritanic spirit even develop* 
ed under persecution^ into a coarse imitation of the Mahomedan 
fanaticism directed against the Mahomedans themselves; hut 
in the case of the other sectaries, bot^i old and new, the tolerant 
and the suffering spirit of Vaishnavism has prevailed,' breathing 
peace and good-will towards all. 

Such are the chief features of the infiaeuces resulting from 
the contact of Mabomedans and Hindus in Horthern India. 
Thcty brought about a fusion of thoughts and ideas which bene- 
fitted both communities, making the JVfahomedans less bigoted, 
and the Hindus more puritanic and more single*minded in their 
devotion. There was npthing like this to be found in Southern 
India as described by Dubois where the Hindu sectarian spirit 
intensified caste pride and idolatrous observances. The fusion 
would have been mure complete but for the revival of fanaticism 
for which Aurangzeb must be held chiefly responsible. Owing 
to this circumstance, the work of fusion was left incomplete ; 
and in the course of years, both the communities have develop¬ 
ed weakiaesses of a character which still need the disciplining 
process to be continued for a longer time under other masters. 
Both Hindus and Mahomedaus lack many of** those virtues 
represented by the love of order and regulated authority. Both 
are wanting in the love of Municipal freedom, in the exercise 
of virtues necessary for Civic life, and in aptitudes for mecha¬ 
nical skill, in the love of science and research, in the love and 
daring and adventurous discovery, the resolution to master 
diflRculties, and in chivalrous respect for womankind. Neither 
the old Hindu nor the old Mahomedan civilisation was in a 
oondiLion to train these virtues in a way to bring up the 
races of India on a level with those of Western, Borope, and so 
the work of education had to be renewed, and it has been now 
going on for the past century and more under the jpeor briitaniea 
with results—‘Whioh all of ns are witne^es to an ourselves. 

If the lessons of the past have any value, one thing is quite 
clear, vis., that ih ibis vast country no progress is possible 
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tmlaw botli Hindus and Maiiomedans join bands together, and 
are determined to follow the lead ol the men who flourished in 
Akbar’s time and were hia chief advisers and counoillorSf 
and sedulou|tly avoid the mistakes which were committed by 
his gfreai-grandaon Aurangzebe Joint action from a sense of 
common interest, and a common desire to bring about 
the fusicm of the thoughts and feelings of men so as to 
tolerate small differences and bring about concord—these were 
the chief aims kept in view by Akbar and formed the 
principle of the new divine faith formnlated in the 
Din-i*ilnbi. Kvory effort on the part of either Hindus or Mn- 
homedans to regard their interests as separated and distinct, 
and every attempt made by the two communities to create 
separate schools and interests among themselves, and not to 
heal up the wounds inflicted by mutuhl hatred of caste and 
creed, must be deprecated on all hands. It is to be feared that 
this lesson has not been sufiiciently kept in mind by the leaders 
of both communities in their struggle for existence and in the 
acquisition of power and predominance during recent years. 
There is at times a great danger of the work of Akbar being 
undone by losing sight of this great lesson which the history 
df his reign and that of his two successors is so well calculated 
to teach. Th% Conference which brings us together is especial¬ 
ly intended for the propagation of this ‘ din * or * Dharnia,’ and 
it is in connection with that message chiefly that I have ven¬ 
tured to speak to you to-day on this important subject. Tbe 
ills that we are suffering from are most of them, self-inflicted evils, 
the cure of which is to a large extent in our own hands. Look¬ 
ing at the series of measuras which Akbar adopted in his time 
to cure these evils, one feels bow correct was bis vision when 
he and his advisers put their hand on those very defects in our 
national character which need to be remedied first before we 
venture cm higher enterprises. Pnrsuit of high ideas, mutual 
sympathy and co-operation, perfect tolerance, a correct under¬ 
standing of the diseases from which the body politic is suffering, 
and an earnest desire apply suitable remedies—this is tbe 
Vrork cut out for tbe present generation. The awakening has 
commenced, as is witnessed by tbe fact that we arOkmet iu this 
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plocMi from such dtsiaooes for joint consultation and actioit. 
All that is needed is that 'we must put onr bands to the plough, 
and face the strife and the struggle. The success already 
aohiered warrants tho expectation that if we persevere on right 
lines, the goal we have in view may be attained. That goal is 
not any particnlai* advantage to be gained in power and wealth. 
It is represented by the efforts to attain it, the expisnston and 
the evolution of the heart and the mind, which will make ns 
stronger and braver, pnrer and truer men. This is at least the 
lesson i draw from our more recent history of the past tbonsand 
years, and if those oentnries have rolled away to no pnrpose 
over our lieads^ otir cause is no doubt hopeless beyond cure. 
That is however not> the faith in me ; and I feel sure it is not 
the faith that moves you in ibis great struggle against 
our own weak selves,** than which nothing is more fatal to 
our individual and collective gixiwtli. Both Hindus and 
Mahomedans have their work cut out in this struggle* 
In the backwardness of female education, in the disposi¬ 
tion to over-leap the bounds of their own religion, in matters 
of temperance, in their internal dissensions between castes 
and creeds, in the indulgence of impure speech, thonght, 
and action on occasions when they are disposed to enjoy themw^ 
selves, in the abuses of many customs jn regard to unequal and 
polygamous marriages, in ibe desire to be extraVUig*^'^!^ Iti tbeir 
expenditure on such occasions, in the neglect of regulated cha¬ 
rity, in the decay of public spirit in insisting on the proper 
management of endowments,—in these and other matters both 
communities are equal sinners, and there is thns much graund 
for improvement on common lines. Of course, the Hindus be¬ 
ing by far the majority of the population, have other difficulties 
of their own to combat with ; and they are trying in their ga¬ 
therings of separate castes and communities to remedy them 
each in their own way. But without co-operation and conjoint 
action of all communities, success is not possible, and it is on 
that account that the general Conference is held in diffisrent 
places each year* to rouse local interest, pnd help people in their 
seiHELinte efforts by a knowledge of what their friends similarly 
. arejdoiogin other partb. This is the reason of our 
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tneating'bere, and 1 irast ibat ibis raessrast® X have attounptidd ib 
daHver to you on ibis oooaaion will satisfy yon that wo eannbi 
ooqoeiva a nobler work than the one fm* which we bare met 
bene to-day. . 

The Bombay Social Conference—Satara->’-t9CX>. 

As President of the Pirst Bombay Provincial Social Oon* 
fei'ence held at Satara in May 1900, the Hon'ble Mr. Jnstice 
Baiiade delivered the following inaugural address:— 

Qbntlbmek, —The idea of holding petiodioal gatherings in 
each Presidency for the discussion of provincial matters of 
public interests is a legitimate offshoot of the great national 
gntberiijgs which have now become an institntion of the land. 
This year these gatherings have been* held in all the thiee 
Presidencies, and it is obvious that this success indicates a 
healthy growth of pnblic sentiment. In the Madras Presidency, 
the political gatherings in that Province have always been 
accompanied by the fi lends of social reform utilising the ooca- 
siou, on the analogy of the great national gatherings of the 
Qongress and the Conference to meet together, for the discus* 
sion of social snbjeots, and though hitherto in the political 
Conferences held in this Presidency, it has not been found 
IK>ssible to follow this example, it is a matter of great satisfac¬ 
tion to find that our Satara friends have realised the necessity 
of supplementing the work of the political Conference by invit¬ 
ing the friends of social reform^<to come together and take stock 
of our gains and losses in the social sphere of our activities. 
Owing to the circumstances under which this work had to be 
undertaken at Satara, we have had to content ourselves with 
a very brief programme, but it is to be hoped that the seed 
sown to-day will bear a rich fruit hereafter* 

ADYANTaOE OF SUCH QATHEftfNOS. 

1 know there are those among us who see no advantage 
in holding local or natii^al gatherings- of ibis sort for the 
consideration of social topics. There are others who thiuli; 
that thoogh such gatherings may have their useS| il||ey shonld^ 
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not be joined together in place and time with the political 
meeting, as they only serve to detract the attention of the 
workers, and lead to no practical resnlts. It may be ot use to 
attempt a biie£ reply to both these objections. 

As regards the hrst ditGicalty, it seems to me to arise 
from a confusion of ideas, which is very prejudicial to the 
right appi’eciation of our duties, both in the political and 
social sphere. Tbe underlying assumption is that in politics, 
our duties consist ohiefly in stating onr wants and grievances 
to strangers who have been placed by Providence in command 
over us, and who are ill-informed about onr real condition. 
Politics in this sense means simply formnleting claims for gifts 
or favours which require no other action on onr part; while 
in the social sphere, our duties lie more exclusively with 
the regulation of our cfwn actions, in which outside help is not 
needed for gnidance or control. As 1 understand it, this 
distinction between tbe two spheres of our activities is based 
on a radical mi.<4take. The integrity of any human being cannot 
be broken up into separate spheres of activities of the sort 
contemplated by those who raise this objection. For the sake 
of convenience, you may say that the rose lias its beauty 
and its fragrance, but you can no more separate tbe fragrance 
from the beauty, and any attempt to do i^ can only end 
in tbe destruction of both. What is true of the individual, 
is true of the collections of individuals, whom we ma 3 ’' call 
by any name, tribe, class, or community. These communities 
are organisations, and 3 *ou can 4io more separate the activities, 
except provisionally, and for the time. Every little village 
in onr laud, however poor it may be, has its temple and its 
** obowdi,’* its resting place, and watering place, and every 
town or city must have its township or civic life made up of in¬ 
terests which are not wholly political, not exclusively social, or 
religious, or commercial. The shops and the bazaars, the tem¬ 
ples and the theatres, the schools and the hospitals, the courts 
and thq barracks, the young and the old, the men and the women, 
the poor and the rich-—it is this varicy^y and ooa<X)arse which 
constitute the interest of village, town and city life. Some may 
rule, others obey j some may advise, others follows; but the die* 
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tiiiciion is only proTinoial, and not in the natttre of things. 
Yon cannot even bnild a house of yonr own where yon do not 
keep a place for strangers, or the way«farer. You have to pro* 
vide for the Q-od*s place of worship, a place where the thirsty, 
hungry and the sick have to be oared, and there is no man so 
poor and so seldsh that he does not share in all these varied in. 
terests and recognise their •claims. Each concern has to be 
attended to in its own time, and in its own way, bat it is the 
whole collection which makes it a human interest. What is 
trne in onr private concern is equally trne of our pablio life. 
Politics is not merely petitioning and memoralising for gifts and 
favours. Gifts and favours are of no value unless we have deserv. 
ed the concessions by our own elevation and our own straggles^ 
You shall live by the sweat of your brow *’ is not the curse 
pronounced on man, but the very oonditiCns, his existence and 
growth. Whether in the political, or social or religious, or 
commeHca), or manufacturing or aesthetical spheres, in litera¬ 
ture, in science, in art, in war. in peace, it is the individual and 
collective man who has to develope his powers by his own 
exertions in conquering the difilculties in his way. If> he is 
down for the time, he has to get np with the whole of his 
strength physical, moral and intellectual, and yon may as well 
.snppoee that fae^an develope one of those elements of strength 
and neglect the others, or try to separate the light from the 
heat of the sun or the beauty and fragrance from the rose. 
You cannot have a good social system when you find yourself 
low in the scale of political rights, nor can you be ht to exer¬ 
cise political rights and privileges unless your social system is 
based on reason and jastice. Yon cannot have a good economi¬ 
cal system when your social arrangements are imperfect. If 
your religions ideals are low and grovelling, you cannot succeed 
in social, economical or political spheres. This inter-depend* 
anee is not an aasident, but is the law of our nature. Like 
the members of our body, yon cannot have strength in the 
bands and the feet If yonr internal organs are in diserder; 
what applies to the human body holds good of the collective 
humanity, we call the society, or state. It is a mistaken view 
which divorces considerations, political from social aiad econo* 
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mical^ and no man can l>e said to realiso bis duty in one aspeot 
wbo neglects his daiiee in the other directions. 

THS FAMING CRISIS. 

As an example* the present crisis ot the famine may well 
be considered. If opr social an^ang^ments were as perfect 
as they might be made, half the terrors of famine would 
vanish, and the political problem would be much simpli¬ 
fied. There is no question which is purely political any 
more than social, or cKSooomical, or even reli^ons and they make 
a fatal mistake who suppose that these are separate depart¬ 
ments in our composite nature. The same forethought, the 
same resolutioq, the same historical spirit, tlie same compara¬ 
tive scrutiny and the same strenuous endeavours are needed, in 
all the spheres of onr**nctLvity and, therefore, it will not do for 
us to say that in politics, our duties are clear, but not so in 
other spheres. The whole man has to be developed and perfect¬ 
ed lor bis own advantage and the glory of God, and it is only 
a conception like this which can strengthen our efforts, and 
crown them with real success. It is on this account that when 
we take stock of our wants, our mind most be open on all sides ; 
the eyes must see and the ears hear, the hands move, and the 
feet support, 'i'his can only be done by our demoting attention 
to all claims. Owing to oiir difficulties pf every day life of toil 
and sorrow, we cannot always find time for all things. When 
we therefore meet for one pnrpose, of taking thought of our 
political condition, that is just the time when we have the 
spirit of unselfish devotion stirt'ed up in us to approach our in¬ 
ternal man in its most tender momenta, and there is an obvious 
oottvenienoe in seeking to utilise the advantages ol tinue, place, 
company, and the enthusiasm which springs from assooiation 
with eqnala, and you will thus see why the Congress and Con¬ 
ference gatherings have been joined togatber* If X bad the 
choice, we should long since have added other spheres of mork 
so as to make the national gathering really national in nam* 
and aims. The claims of some kind, of work might be more 
absorbing tban those of otheiw, but each mpsthave its time and 

^aee and* proportional attention devoted to it, and 1 am glad tq 

k 
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see that thase <)i6iiflideratioas have weighed with oar friends in 
inviting us to this gathering at Satara on the present ocoasion* 
Bat it may be said that oar social fabric is not the work of ha* 
man hands like the political institutions under which we live, 
and that in regard to these social enstoms, the law has been, 
laid down from time inimeraorial, and we have only to follow it, 
and it is not for ns to attempt changes to suit our exigencies. 
This is another of those misconceptions for which there seems 
to be no exense except a false pride, which makes ns cherish 
dangerous delusions. As a matter of fact, the social arrange¬ 
ments at present are admittedly not those for which we can 
plead the sanction of the great law-givers whose names we 
revere in lip worship, but whoso behests we disobey at every 
step. Most of the customs which we now profess to follow ran 
counter to the practices observed in theVld times when the In¬ 
stitutes wore written. The dependent status of women, the 
customary limits of the ago of mari‘iage, the prohibition of 
marriage to widows in the higher castes, the exclusive confine¬ 
ment of marriage tiO one’s own division of the sub-castes Into 
which the country has been split up, the ignorance and seclnsiou 
of women, the appropriation of particular castes to particular 
professions, the prohibition to foreign travel, the inequalities 
made by the lieenseenjo^’^ed by men and the abstentions enforced 
on women, the jealous isolation in matters of social intercourse 
as regards fo^Od, and even touch, indiscriminate charity to certain 
castes, for all these, and many more alienations from tlie old 
standards, you cauuot hold the old law-giver responsible. 
They are the work of human hands, concessions made to weak¬ 
ness, abases anbstituted for the old healthier regulations. They 
were advisedly made by men whose names are not known 
to our ancient history* They are interpolations made to 
bolster up the changes introduced about the times when the 
country had afready gone from bad to worse. They were 
innovations for which no sanction can be pleaded. It may be, 
they were made with the best intentions. Admittedly they 
have failed to caivy oat these good intentions, if any, then 
entertained; and in seeking to upset them, and restore the 
more healthy ideals, they were superseded. The reformers'of the 

17 
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preAebt day are certainly not open to the charge that they nxHS 
ifandliug roughly with titne-honoured institationfl. It ia rather 
for the reformers to take their stand as defenders of these 
ancient ordinances, and denounce those who have set 0'0d*8 law 
*at defianoe to suit their own purposes. 
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But even if this were otherwise, and even if it could he 
shown hy a long special pleading that the changes made are, to 
some extent, proper deductions from the old texts, it is quite 
plain that no lapse of time can bar the way of reform where 
such is needed by the exigencies of our present difliculiies. 
Above all mere ordinances and institutes, stands the law eter¬ 
nal, of justice and equality, of pity and compassion, the sugges¬ 
tions of the conscience within and of nature without us. We 
can no more resist the stream of these influences as working 
for righteousness than we can roll back the tide. All real 
prudence would dictate that we should take full measure of these 
influences and decide how far we must accommodate ourselves 
to the inevitable. All classes of society, reformers and anti-re- 
forincrs alike, uncotisciously admit the force of those considera¬ 
tions. The only difforenee between the two consists in the fact 
that while the latter yield uneonseionsl^ and under pressure, 
the former seek to nse conscious effoH to accomplish the skme 
'purpose ; and between tbe" two, the victory must be for those 
who do not wish to drift, but wish to bo guided by the admoni¬ 
tions of their inw'nrd monitor, au<l the lessons of past history. 
People will visit Kngland whether their elders like it or not; 
and the force of circumstances will prevail. The edu9ation of 
women will similarly be encouraged as each year rolls on. The 
limits of age for marriage will bo raised. ItttermarHofge 
restriotions will be dissolved. Caste exolnstveness must utlax* 
and greatest freedom predominate in all transactions between man 
'and man. As prudent men, the question for us will be, shall 
wo float with this current of* resist itV As these inflaenoes are 
providential, our duty is clear, and this duty becomes 
pleasant wimn we find that in so acting, we are not only ob^tn|p 
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Ood'u ]aw, bat, aUo I'eturuiog tu tbe waya of ouy foi^fatbeni, 
overiiteppiog^ the obbtacles put in by out fatbera in the way* 

Tliei*© is one objeciiou still ’wbioli liumpeta the way of 
refotm* 0ranted that reform ia desirable, it ia still claimed 
that only the occlesiastical heads of the diflEereiit com muni tie® If 
tiud the caste elders alone have legitimate aulhoiity to act in 
such matters, and that it not for the miscellaneous crowd of 
people like ourselves to claim this pilvile^e. To a certain 
extent the caste elders and oven the Acharyas are moving in 
the right direction. Xu the great caste Conferouccs, held in all 
parts of India, the Kayastha, Vaisliya, and other organisations 
that might be named without number, there ate visible signs of 
the dead bones heaving witli the life of anew spirit. Even tho 
Acharyas in the iSoutli, when moved by nalivo rulers, and in 
somecases when not so moved, have spontaneously pat foi'th 
elTorta to promote what is right and proper. There is, tlieieforc, 
no occasion to quarrel with those agencies. They, however, have 
their vested interests at stake, and it will be more than human 
if they look at these things in the same light as those who feei 
t.he pinch are disposed to legaid them. Their co-operation 
should bo welcomed, but the question does npt close here. The 
duty is cast upon us to see that the commonwealth to which wc 
belong, is not ^dangeredby any vested prejudieq. We can never 
foi*ego the right of every li a man being tu act in concert with 
others of his own way of tb inking, and make the effort to better our 
condition with the light that is given to us, and with the help that 
I'eligion and history afford us. Ot course, oui powers are limit- 
ed,buttho work of education consists iu increasing the strength 
of tbo90 powers by propagating both by piecept and example, 
what we feel to be right and proper. We may fail, or even 
miscany, but the effort will do us incalculable good, and the 
Tecry failure will serve as a warning. This is the law of all 
progress, and wm can claim no exemption from it. 

Lastly, it has been said that we are so split up into sects 
and divisions, castes and sub-castes, that no common coucart is 
possible for the best of gs, and that if we mean real work we 
must begin with castes and sub-ca>«tes, and not indulge iu the 
dream o| Joiut action at least for many ceniuri^ to uoiue. 
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Tbilf ari^umeut is doablc-edged, and has beau used by those 
who do not feel with ns, to damp our euef*gles in the political 
as also the social sphere of action. Wheti we escaniiue it more 
oarefally, we find that it is more fallacious than true. Castes 
%nd sub'castes have, no doubt, tbeir particalar px'eferences and 
dislikes, their own evils and iniquities to account for* and as we 
see everywhere from the reports of the Social Conference, their 
best men are manfully struggling to cure these evils. It slionld, 
however, not be forgotten that this caste difiiculty is the 
main blot on our social system. The great fight has to be 
maintained here, and not on the outskirts. Quite indepen¬ 
dently of this circumstance, the differences between the castes 
merge into minor matters by the side of their great similarities. 
In the social sphere of our activities, all castes and even creeds 
are alike defective in nbt recognising the claims of justice and 
equality, and according the respect and freedom due to the 
female sex and cherishing the abuses claimed by men as men ; 
and by the members of one class of men to the disparagement of 
other castes. This furnishes the common platform on which all 
can act, and it is only by the education received on this common 
platform that weoan command the elevation and freedom which 
alone will help us to be taller, wiser, and better individually 
and collectively. 

1 have thus attempted to forestall by atlticipatiou many of 
the objections which might be, and are, urged by those w'bo 
a>re not disposed to be friendly to the work of social emancipa* 
tion* With the work that has been done in the different 
p]x>vinces by more than a hundi’eti associations that are in full 
sympathy with the cause of social progi*ess, it is not my purpose 
here to deal. The r'^ports of the Conference for the last 13 
years famish a living record to which all can refer with advant- 
age. It is a I'ocord which does not allow large achievements in 
accomplished facts, but to those who can read between the lines 
the spirit that animates this work, there is a land of promise 
opening its vistas before them in a woy to encourage the most 
despondent. To go no further back than the past five months, 
I find from the notes of ovonis kept witli me that even in this 
year of distress some seven rc-maiTiages took place, 3 in tbo 
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Panjaby 1 in Boinbajr* i in +be North-Wrsc Provinces, 1 in 
Madras, and 1 ia Central Provinces. In Ben>i:a1, where the 
widow inari'iage wiflti^eraent coiniuencetl in Isliwar Chandra 
VidyR8agar‘’8 time^ as many as 46 marriages were celebra¬ 
ted, 30 were e^slebrated since and 41 moi‘e wei’e celebra- ^ 
ted among the Brahmos, making a total of 117. Including the 
Central Provinces and the ^erars, tho Bombay Prehidoncy has 
daring the* last 30 years, since the inovenieiit began, shown 
more than a hundred aucli marriages dlstribated eijuslly be¬ 
tween the Gujeratis and the Deccanis. 'I'lie Punjab and the 
N*-W. Provinces show a total of more tluui thirty, and Madras 
presents nearly the same tigare. Tlie total of luurriages would, 
therefore, be about 300throughout India in the several provinces 
in the higher castes. Miss Afaiining’s “ ludiun Alaga/:ine,” in 
one of its recent numbers, gave the total punibor of Incliau ]'c.si- 
dents, mostly students studying in Knglaiid, to be 31o, of whom 
neai'ly half, 141 wei'e Jlinlu.s, (>l l^arsecs, 70 Alahoiuedans, 
and 22 Native Christians. These ligures show how the wind is 
blowing, and how the stream of events is steadily on tlio right 
side. The native papers iu the Punjab show that during the last 
five months some 7 admissions of converts from Christiau and 
Mahomedan faiths were made by the Arya Samajas, and there 
is on active controversy going on for the wholesale aatiiissiuu 
of some hitherto despised castes. The success of the Bethuue 
College in Calcutta, the female schools and colleges at Jullunder, 
Poona, Ahmedabad, and Mysore has been full of promise in 
this as iu previous years. Among the legislative events, next 
after the passing of the Mysore marriage laws, tho most note¬ 
worthy event daring the past five months has been the enact¬ 
ment of the Hindu Gains of Ijearning Bill by tho Madras 
Council. The local >Sabhas such as the JJeshamukha and 
jEIanbi Sabbas in Berar, the Rajput in N.-W. P., tho Sowiash- 
tra in the Madtias Presidency, and Khatris in tho Punjab have 
held their meetings and passed resolaiious in favour of 
marriage inform under good auspices. Alany instances of 
late marriages have taken place thiougbout the country, also 
of iotermaiYiages in dilfei-eut parts of India, tho most notice¬ 
able on our ei(}e being Air. Javeri’s daughters i^niage the 
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other cifi/, aud the intermarriage hetareen the families of Malwcl 
Bbagvat liist year. Thia is, no doabtf a Inrief i^cprd. hot as 
observed before it is fall of promise. 

Tlio present curisis through which our part of the oottntry is 
passing under* ijlie Bii'ass of plague and famine has inteosided 
the necessity of taking adequate steps for alleviating the distress 
Bu:ffered by all classes. There are particular directions in which 
all social reform organisations might work with advantage in 
such a crUls. Many thousands of poor orphans have been 
rendered humelesB, ttud although they are supported, through 
famine by private and Government charity, the time is coming 
when, with the rains on us, this charity will cease to How, and 
the unclaimed orphans will have to be provided for when the 
distress Is over. The IVl issionary societies have pledged them* 
selves not to cfToCt conversions while the distress is at its height, 
and they are prepared to give over the children to those who 
will claim them. The rest who will be unclaimed will have to 
be cared for by those societies, and people everywhere must 
consider tlie (}uestion of how to deal with these poor children. 
Jfreedoni to return to their community is a charity which we 
all can display if we have the largenens of heart to understatiil 
the issues involved. The economical question hex's becomes one 
of religion and social amelioration. Equally affecting is the claim 
which has been urged mi behalf of htfudreds of child*widows who 
have been I’eiidered mishrablo in consequenco of the famine and 
the plague visitation. In normal times their condition was bad 
enough; but their misoi'y has been aggi'avated by the misfortune 
of these hard times, and ihobe who have any heart to feel for 
theix* wrongs, might well be asked to take thought as to how 
their misery might bo alleviated. The question of postpottiiig 
marx'iages to the latest limit of mari'tageable age, theag^4!rf 
puberty whale these visitations si's upon ns, will not fail to 
attract the attention, both of the x’eformers agd of those who 
ps'ofess to be indifferent to this subject. These and other mat* 
tera will, 1 donbt not, engage the attention of friends who ane 
nsHembled io*day. We shall not bo a^leto take any imnxediate 
notion, but if these matters are allowed their claims on oui^ 
thougtitful^4musideraitan when we go to our places, the work of 
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v^ofm oannot fail to load to airnie oBefol remits. I'or tliiS) aad 
w(n>k like this, oonoerfced actions is needed, and conoerted aoiiod 
is anlj possible, under existing circnmstanoes, when we ibink 
and work together. A committee consisting of all those who 
sympathise with the progress of reform, is, dterefore, sorely 
needed in this part of the country to co-operate with similar 
workers elsewhere and it i8*witli this view that onr work to-day 
will chiefly oonsist in iorming such a committee, and laying 
down the lines on which it is to work 'riiis is a duty in which, 

1 trust, you will all ^oin, and join with a heart that will suffer 
no disappointment, hat will strain every nervo each within his 
own sphere to bring about the practical well-being of onr 
people in which the well-being ot t veiy individna s n ved# 
This is the message that I was coramissioned hy friends 
elsewhere to coranunicate to yon here, aifd I now commend this 
subject to your anxious care, in the fell conviction that the noik 
IS one in which wo can all co-operate with advantage, and in 
which no progress is |>ossil)le without such co-oporation 
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7he Presidential Addresses at 
the Social Conferenees. 


The Third Social Conference-*Mr. Justice 
K. T. Telang’s Address. 

Fn oppiiiiiff the proceedings of this meeting, T should Hko 
to make a few preliminary temnrks. At First everybody must 
admit it to he a mat(or of sincere congratulation, that at this 
tliiid meeting of the Social Oonforence, we have present among 
ns a few ladies of our own community^ The qdfestion has been 
donbtless I'fii^ed in Kngland, wholher women ought oi ought not 
to entei' into the honf and dust of political warfare. But what¬ 
ever the trm» answer to that question may be» there can be no 
possible doubt, that In tho soit oi work wo are to discuss to-day, 
the jiiTsenco and co-operation of women is most desirable. 
And in order to carry out any of the reforms, which may be 
discussed at such gatherings, the help and co-operation of our 
ladies is absolutely o^sential. Therefore I think we may say 
that we have this year been enabled to take one step forward* 
Tt may not be a long step I don’t think it is a long step 
taken by itself. But we may fairly look forward with ^i^pe to 
further progress and advancement, along the road on which the 
lirst short step has now been Taken. Pliose who have hiiht^rto 
critimsed tho National Congress and its proceedings, have, as 
we are nwam often twitted ns with not paying spfiioient at ten* 
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tion to social reform and devoting* our eneigies exclusively to 
tbe political improvement of tbe country. I think I may 
fairly say that anub gatherings as these, which have met every 
year since tbe tinae uf the Madras Congress, afford an adequate 
and eoncluaive answer to those criticisms. Bulb while 1 think 
this answet* conclusive, I must also say that I think there is 
Homethiug in the criticismswfrom which we ought to derive some 
useful lesson 1 have myself noticed, in the writings and speeches 
of many of our countrymen, a strong tendency towaids devot¬ 
ing, I cannot any exclusive, but I must say an overwhelming 
share of attention to political matteis. Social matters thus get 
entirely eclipsed, so to say, by political in some quarters, and 
that is the hasi<t of truth in the criticisms to which 1 have 
alluded. Well, 1 think that to this extent, we ought in time to 
take warning from these criticisms, ancKas far as may bo, set 
our bonse in order. There is one other remark I wish to make. 
And that i-elatos to a tendency which ha** also been noticeable 
in recent discussions to assume that social and political activi¬ 
ties can be entirely dissociated, and to ignore the fact that the 
undei lying principles in both groups of activities are in sub¬ 
stance the same. Wc often hear propositions confidently 
asserted by many persons in the oonr.se of discussions on social 
topics, which when applied to politics, ninat lead to results 
that those persons entirely repndiato. No one will charge me 
with being an out and out imitator of European ways. I have 
not the slightest de>4ire to adopt bodily tbe whole of the Enro- 
pc»aD social economy for myself or for our community. But at 
the same time 1 do hold most strongly to this view, that it is 
our bonnden dn^y to study English social institutions, in the 
same way that we stndy English political institutions, so that 
we may consider how far they will suit the conditions among 
which we live and move. The adoption of English methods of 
work and of English ideals to he worked for, to which on the 
political side, we are so partial, is not a thing to be entirely 
sconted on the social side, in the way which may be observed 
in some quarters. Tlie^need for improvement in political 
matters is not greater than in social ; and the principles of 
improvement in both are in substance identical, whatever dif* 
18 
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feretices there may be in their applications* And therefore It 
16 my conviction that it is our duty to learn, correctly appre¬ 
ciate, and apply the real principles adopted by those who stand 
in tbe forefront of civilisation as much in our social as iu our 
political concerns. (^Loud cheers.) 

The Fourth Social Conference—Babu Norendro Nath 
Sen's and Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Addresses. 

Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, the President-elect, not havinp^ 
come in time, Babn Korendra Nath Sen was elected President. 
He said i —1 feel extremely flattered by the hononr that ydn 
have done me by unanimously votiufl^ me to the chair. T have 
always held the opinion that political, social, moral and reli- 
IBfions reforms shonld hand in hand (cheers), and that politi¬ 
cal reform means nothing unless it is accompanied by social, 
moral and religious reforms (oheeis)* It is said that Congress¬ 
men are opposed to social reform. This is not so (cheers). 1 
myself am an active member of the Congress,,and no one is in 
greater sympathy with the cause of social reform than myself 
(cheers). Most of those who are present at the Oonferebce to¬ 
day are Congress-men. I arn entirely in sy:||ppathy with the 
objects of tho Conference, and nith tnost of the resolutions that 
will be brought forward for consideration and adoption to-day. 
Tho people of India owe a great deal to the British Government 
for their political odvnnccment, their intellectnal advanoement, 
and, to a certain <‘xtent, even for their moral edvanoenleiit 
(cheers). They must be grateful to the Government also for the 
anxiety that is noW being shown by it for tbeiir social advance¬ 
ment (hoar, hoar), 1 was very glad to hear that our beloved 
Quoon-Btnpress (cheers) is most anxious to see that wo should 
take interest ourselves in the cause of social rsform, and that we 
should take every step to advance onrselves socially (hear, 
hear), Nobody can deny that we are in several respl^s social¬ 
ly degraded or at least that we are, liot advanced Socially to 
that extent as we ought to have been. Such being the case, t 
think every true Indian patriot should take some interest in the 
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Qii.ia.B8 oi social reform (clieers). I am giad to see tbat tkua 

gaiheriug oa ibo prdsent occasion Is a large and Indaential oma. 
l^robably it -would have been mucb larger, it the people bad 
been assnred betimes tbat this Conference would not ask for 
legislative interference in the matter of Hindu num^riage oos- 
ioma (cheers). You will ilnd from the copy of the Resolutions 
placed in your hands tha^ we do not ask legislative interfer* 
ence in an^ matter except as legards the amendment of Act 
XXt of 1860, so as to include voluntary Social Reform ABSOoia> 
tioiis within its scope. The subject was referred lo aOoniraiitec 
appointed at the last year's Oouferetice. This is a simple 
matter, and the law that is souglit for is a permissive and not 
a compulsory one. Nobody ciui have the least objection to 
such a law. 1 do not know why the Hindus should be at ail 
opposed to social reform, because all tiie reforms that they 
want are sanctioned by their owu religion ^cheers). The Vedas, 
which are the earliest records of the Aryas and which have 
the highest antbority among them, teach us that we should not 
marry early (cheers). As regards females, the Vedas say tbat 
they shonld not marry before the age of sixteen years, and as 
regards males, tbat they should uot marry before the age ot 
twenty'dve at least. With u larger dissemination of the 
knowledge of the Voda.s among us, the very reforms tbat 
are now being ^vocated in < many quarters will be most gladly 
accepted by the Hindus. It is only because the study of the 
Vedas has been neglected that many social evils have crept 
into fliada society. 1 say tbat if our own religion sanctions 
the reforms asked for, I do not see why you should hesitate iu 
the leaet to accept them (hear, hear). 


(At this stage of the i>rooeedings Or. Mahendra Hal Sircar 
having arrived, pabu Nor'endi*a Nuth Sen vacated the chair in 
Ins favour.) Dr. Hahendra Lai Sircar, who was received with 
cjheer8,.f|fcid:--^Ladies and Gontieraoc,—I must f hank yon for 
the phWa with which you have greeted me, bat I am sorry yon 
shall soon fin4 that your cheers have been quite mistaken* 
Tfon have dragged from his sick-bed a maUf who was fpr the last 
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few days on the verg^e of hia grave. Soch a man ran scarcely 
be deemed fit to preside on this solemn occasion. However^ as 
it is yonr pleasure that 1 should ocoopy the chair, 1 will just 
make a few lemarks. Ijadies and gentlemen, this is a meeting 
of the SooiaA Conference, and 1 see that this is the Fourth So* 
cial Conference that has been held in this conntry. That we 
all feel that we are the victims of some social custom or other, 
is such a patent fact that it needs no words from me to prove. 
My reluctance in taking the chair to-day proceeds from other 
grounds also than the state of tny health. Y^ou have not only 
dragged me from the verge of the grave as I have said, but you 
have taken me out of my groove. Social matters have not 
beau in the lino of my studies. All iny life I have been a hum¬ 
ble practitioner of medicine, and the only other matter 1 have 
been engaged in, has been to introduce a study of the physical 
sciences among my oonntrymen, and therefore 1 am not in any 
sense at all competent or fit to discharge the duties of the office 
of President of the Social Conference. Bat I have all my life 
been a victim of the tyranny of social custom in my own coun¬ 
try (Laughter)* Ladies and gentlemen, I see before me a very 
lengthy programme, bat all the Resolutions that are before us 
hinge upon one chief social custom, which has acted most in¬ 
juriously upon the development of the Hindu race and that is 
chlld*marriage (cheers). This pernioions custom has done 
what nothing else conld so effectually do, namely, it has deterio¬ 
rated the once noble and glorious Hindu race,—a race that 
gave enlightenment to the whole world (cheers). How bss it 
done this ? Since it has taken a deep root in oar country, what¬ 
ever might have been its original philosophy, this custom has 
ruined us, and has*- been working detrimentally at the vexy 
fountain of life. The Hindu race consists at the present day, 
if you would pardon me for the very strong expression that I 
am bound to otter, by virtue of this very blessed custom, of 
abortions and premature births. Are we all born at the proper 
time P If the laws of physiology are true, and 1 believe they 
are eternal verities, then every man aijd woman horn of parents 
of suoh tender years as ten or twelve years for a girl and fifteen 
or sisteeu for a boy must be pronounced to be either an abortion 
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ora premature birth (hear, hear). And are you enrprised that 
the people of a nation so constituted should have fallen easy 
victims under every blessed tyrant, that ever chose to trample 
upon them ? A/V"hatever of intellectual and moral qualities we 
still possess is by inheritance from the past; whatever we have 
lost we have to thank this custom, af^aiiist which we are bound 
to raise our most emphatic^protest (cheers). Do all you can, let 
the Government concede everythiiig* that you want, and let the 
Government even leave our sliores to-day, do you think, 
gentlemen, that we shall be able to do without that Govern¬ 
ment from to-morrow V And why not ? You will find that it 
is because yon have not g’ot the capacity for woik* D(K>k at 
the root of the evil (cheers). J3y virtue of the law of inherit¬ 
ance, you have pot the intelligence of the old Hindus (cheers); 
by virtue of this accursed custoiA you have lost all 
that capacity for work which our Hindu ancestors pos¬ 
sessed in olden days ^cheers). How can you expect, if you go 
on at this raiie, to take a lead in any work whatever? You 
cannot possibly do it. Yon must improve the fountain of life 
itself (hear, bear), before you can expect to cope with races 
which have held their own for so many centuries, which, under 
better social customs consist of units infinitely more niatui*e 
than ourscIvei|^ Thi« is the simple law of nature, and you 
cannot go against it. Do all 3 *ou can, talk as much as you like, 
abuse your Govei‘ument as much as you like, there you are—a 
race, degenerated, paralysed in all your energies. What then 
can you ? Therefore I sa^y that it is a happy sign that 
along with the Gongi*ess, you have this Conference on the most 
vital point that concei'us us (cheers). The Congress may 
successfully do all its work ; you may have the elective principle 
and the representative principle and everything else you want 
and every concession that you claim, but how canyon maintain 
the position in which you may he thus placed P You cannot possib¬ 
ly do it. It is a notorioos fact that our children are very smart 
so long as they are at hchoo), but where do they go after that ? 
They go to the wall. S^iall I say it ? They go to the very dust, 
they mingle themselves with the dust, they are nowhere* They 
‘Tery ersdithbly and successfully pass their esaminatioaai aod 
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alter that wUere are Utey P You do not find them anywhere. 
With the exception of a very few, you do not find yoar Gra* 
dnates engaged in any substantial work, and as regards the fear 
that are so engaged, what reward do they receive P Whnt bet 
diecoeragement and abuse P (Hear, hear.) I hare been spend¬ 
ing my whole life, and 1 am almost tempted to say that 1 
have l>een waiting my whole life, in order that 1 might succeed 
in introducing the study of the physical sciences amougst 
uiy countrymen ; and whafc is the reward that I have got P 
The reward is that after fourteen years of cogitation and 
agitation and working amidst insuperable difficulties, 1 have not 
yet got a laboratory built ior niy Soieime Association. The 
root of all this is that we do not know what we are. It wo knew' 
that, there will soon be an end of all ibis ruin. Without, there¬ 
fore, any further remarks, ladies and gentlemen, 1 would ask 
you to pt'oooed at once with the business of the nieeting (load 
cheers). 

- # 

The Fifth Social Conference—Mr. C. S. Khaparde’s 

Address. 

* 

1 am proad to become the President of tbe Indian 
National Social Conference, although 1 must ||ay 1 do not de¬ 
serve the honour you have done me. To the wof^l Social in tbe 
title of the Conferetjoe, I attach tbe greatest importance, fbr 
to my mind it is clear that this Social Ounferenoe is franglit 
with good and great results. Wiien I said 1 was iiof worthy of 
the honour that has been given to me, the phrase was not need 
by me as a conventional method of acknowledging thanks, bat 
because it was Utei^tiy true. Por you all know who the Pre¬ 
sident of the fii#t Oonfereiice was. It was no less a personage 
than Sir T. Madhava liao, one of the greatest statesmen 
India has prodaoed* The second President was Hai Bahadnr 
Sabhapathi Mudaliar, a man well-known for his sincerity and 
snhstaotial sympathy in tbe cause of reform, and welUknowti 
also as a writer on the subject of reforms, and a shrewd man #f 
basiness. The third President, that is to say when ibe Oengiwss 
‘atsentibled at Bombay, was the ’Honourable Mr. Jastioe 
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Telatip', who«© praises it woald be supet^noas to sin^. At Cal- 
OQtta Dr. Mabeadra Lai Sircar, who is known all overlndis. as 
a ripe scholar, great reformer and profound thinker, presided 
and lent his strong support to the Conference. When we have had 
such a roll of illustriouH Presidents of this Conference^ it is not 
conventional modesty on tny pait, I assure yon, to say that 1 do 
not feel myself a worthy* successor to my predecessors in this 
office. Gentlemen, we have had heavy losses during the past 
year. Kajali Sir T. Madhava Kao, the great Native Thinker ’* 
is no more. If is pen no more writes, and his brain J»«s ceased 
to Work. The other loss 1 have to mention is that of Pandit 
Iswara Chandra Vid^’asagar, than whom you could not find a 
truer reformer in India. Ife worked heart and soul for the 
cause of lefonn, and was a deep thinker and sincere man. And 
lately, wo lost a friend, How Saheb Mahfpatram Rupram, whose 
efforts in the cause we have at heart need no mention. Gentle¬ 
men, you all know that this year began with the agitation about 
the Age of Gousenb Act, which stirred the country so greatly. 
You know, gentlemen, that my attitude towards the Hill Was 
one of opposition. I would not have let the Bill poss, if I could. 
And why ? JMy position was that such reforms should spring 
from the people, and should not be foi‘ced on them ; for this 
appearance of^force disinclined people to all reform, and this 
made matters worse. However I shall leave that question now, 
and would turn to compute the results of the agitation, as 
far as they have come under our observation during this year. 
You know there were some people who thought that the Bill 
had made a breach in native society, and that it could not by 
any means be bridged over. But these people never made a 
greater mratake- Now that the Hill is law, if is wrong to fight 
against it. To throw dirt at it now is, in my opinion, little abort 
one point of view,—sedition. The other result of the 
Bill, I am going to note, is that for the first time our old peo¬ 
ple and onr new people began to fight shoulder to shoulder,*-— 
which was fn itself n distinct gain to all of ns, both for tboaawho 
won and for those who ^ere defeated. These are, in my opinion, 
reaaltS of no small importance Now,iatheheatof the controversy, 
ihe^ Was in some quarters a great deal of misoonception about 
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the reformeis aiui tlie reform movement. It was thought, and 
it in tLu>nght even now, by feome that the reformers wanted to 
have all possible laws passed, and by that agency to carry out 
the programme of Social Reform. This is a sheer misunder¬ 
standing. Our first nnethod is that of persuasion. We try to 
find out what the belief and the sentiments of the people are, 
what they would acceptor do actually,accept, whom they levero 
as authoritative wrileis on Dharma Shastra, and'tbeu after 
fiudinif that out, we try to meet them on their own ground. 
If they accept the Slmstras, wo accept them too, but interpret 
them in the light of the knowledge we have acquired. 1 will 
honestly tell you that our interpretations are correct, and not 
distorted through our steal to further the cause of reform. We 
accept the premises s'ipplied by the old text writers, and then 
we stop there, and ie«<nt to logic and reason. This is the 
method of what is called Ytiktiwud, We do not resort to legisla¬ 
tion when there are other ways open to ns. Where the mischief 
has been caused by law, we tiy to get it removed by law, and 
I think yon wdll all agree with n»e in saying that it is only 
fair, after what I have t<*Id >ou, not to describe this Conference 
as aiming at refoim by legislation. You know very wrell 
that I am ray«>elf against legiHlatioii, Except in very special 
cases. Rut that does not mean that I would not go in for tho 
help of the Legislatuie iu these matters, at any tfbie, and under 
any ciicurnstances. lam against legislation, first because I 
believe in the niaxiin that reform should begin from within, se¬ 
condly because it creates opposition for opposition’s wsake, and 
thirdly because it destroys the self-acting machinery which we 
desire to create in our society. Rut where this is not possible, 
or has been found by trials to bo impracticable, then and then 
ahme, by all means 1 go in and go in with a sest for legislation. 
The objects of this Social Conference are not any other than 
whnt 1 have indicated. What we seek is to promote organisa¬ 
tion and self-help. Our peop'e have already done something 
in this direction. Take for instance the iusiitntion at Ajmete 
presided over by the Political Agent in Rajputana. They 
have tegttlated the nge of niurriage, Vnd laid down lines of 
reform in other Tnatters, I'he movement at Ajmere may bo 
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said to have fairly succeeded, for the report of that Heform 
Association shows us that out of 1,481 marriages that were 
celebrated, there were only 307 marriages in which the self- 
imposed rales were broken. Take another instance, if you like, 
that of Mysore—which is even moie advanced than the British 
Government in some matters, for they have there a Kepresenta* 
tivo Council now. They in Mysore have taken up the question 
of reform in right earnest. They have asked their Pandits to 
find oat authorities in favour of long sea-vnyages, andll am 
sure the Pandits will lend their support to the progressive party 
in this matter. Really speaking, loform i.s not quite the woid 
to describe the demands of the Conference. For in most cases it 
is retnrn to old ways that we are advocating. Take for instance 
the question of marriage. You all know what the progres¬ 
sive party says on this subject. Novf I put it to yon, if 
yon would not rather have marriages after the manner of 
Shaknntala than after the fashion prevailing more or less in 
this country, of an old man faking his little daughter on his 
knee and giving her to another. Or to take another instance, 
which do you prefer I ask you : Do you like the marriage of 
Sita with Rama ? Or, to take another instance,—you have 
]N'a1a and Damoyanti ? Would you like if better if Damayanti 
was given awaj^ by her father to one of the Gods that competed 
with Nala on the occasion ? But 1 might go on for any length 
of time multiplying instances'till yon aio weary of them. All 
I mean to say is that what we are advocating is not a frightful 
innovation, as some of our critics seem to take it. It is only, 
as 1 have said, a return to genuine old wa 3 's. And 1 sincerely 
ex.hurt you, gentlemen, to go back to these old ways and old 
methods, for they are good men and true, who have shown 
these old paths to you. Gentlemen, I like the caste system, as 1 
also like numerous other old things. 1 like good old reli¬ 

gion. I would not leave it under any circumstiinces. Nor would 
I wish a Mahomedan to give up the Koran, nor also do I ask 
the Brahmo Sarnajists to leave the faith which their great 
founder has established them. So then, this ijii not a new 
religion, nor even is our programme a new departure. Gentle¬ 
men, progress is the law of the universe, and you cannot step 
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it* Ton nnst either advance or fall back. By the blessings 
of God, and by the blessings of the benign British Govemment, 
we are under the inflnences of a progressive divilisation, so tdiat 
whether a man will or no,^I am a fatalist in my own way, 
gentlemen, and $o I say, whether a man will or no,—-he most 
move. Now, which is better, walking of our own accord, or 
being pushed on from behind ? Xhat represents^the whole 
problem of Social Reform in this country, and indicates the 
lines on which onr Resolutions are drawn. (Gheers.) 


The Sixth Social Conference—^The Hon. Ram Kali 

Chaudhuri*s Address. 

Tjadibs and Gentlsmbn, —Reform in the social oonditicm of 
our fellow-countrymen is the sole and single aim of our Cpn- 
femnoe. The social evils we are subject to are infant marriage, 
extravagant expenses attendant on marriages and certain other 
ceremonies, prohibition of widow-marriage, polygamy, psohibi- 
iion of intermarriage, disfigurement and other discomforts to 
which widows are subjected, money consideration for which 
girls are given In marriage, seclusion of women, and many ofcheis. 
These evils prevail more or less in all parts of our country. 

In the growth of our society from tho Xedio times, the 
evils have gradually come into existence in the same way as 
many good institutions that arc found in our social system. 
The social system of our countiy in its outward appearance 
sents a diversity of detail, that has led not only interested writexe 
but also disinterested thinkers to deprive us of the character of 
nationality. But, if deeply considered, the generalisation can¬ 
not but be deemed tf specious one. In all essential oharacterxstios 
the Hindu society has features that to make it into a single 
nation. Take Seiigioftf the first authority. The Hindus of bXI 
parts of the country look np to the Vedas and the refigitMMi 
works based on their interpretations. Then take Social meUlers* 
It is well-known that religion enters into all the important 
l>arts of their soc^ial and indiiidual life. And if there is the 
unity of source in purely religious matters, it necessarily tkillows 
that the social department of our community has the same 
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1211 H 7 ^ important aspects. Whether it be in Korthern 
India or Southern India, the same “ **-~*oeremo- 

niai rites performed for social and religions pnrposes--~marh; 
the life of every individual member of the Hindu society at its 
different periods from birth to death. All of us assembled 
hme, coming from various parts of the country, have nnder^ 
gone the same ceremonies of ** Namakarn,** ** Annaj^rasAan,*’ 
** Mundan^ and others. The ** Smriti ** works, that presczibe 
rnles for alyi the important functions of our social and I'eligious 
life, and lay down what onr duties an<^ obligations are through'* 
out life, and«ev 6 n show uS the way how oar properties are 
to be dealt with in life and after death, govern all parts of tbo 
country with but slight differences. Again the tongues in 
which we speak in onr respective homes, are but closely allied 
dialects, derived from the same mother language—'Sanskrit. 
And all these important elements of unity in the religions and 
social life of Hindus are daily receiving strength from the 
common lines of feelings, thoughts and ideas, that are being 
created in the mind of educated Indians owing to the flow of 
Western knowledge and thought. If there are such solid rea" 
sons in support of the view thus taken, there can be no donbt 
that the Hindus of all parts of India form one nation ; and we 
are well justified in calling our Social Conference a national 
one. Indeed &e social evils referred to, as has been observed 
alcove, are more or less common to all parts of India, in other 

It obvious that various causes combine to make 
human life miserable* The social evils referred to having been 
created by circnm8tanoe8>'~'that in the various stages of the 
growth of our society came into existence—^have only contributed 
to the increase of the miseries of life* It is therefore onr mani¬ 
fest duty to make efforts to remove them, as far as lies in our 
|»owpr, from ona society. This is not only the plain dictate of 
nature, but in doing so we find that our attempt will take us 
he^^k to the simple ways in social life, followed by onr remote 
ancestoys in the days of our old Vedic period* It is also neces¬ 
sary for 08 to move witti tbe progress that is going on in other 
pai^ of the world. The other evening we heasd our learned 
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friend, the Honourable Rno Bahadur Banade, calUo^ oar 
attention to the forebodings in the conclusion arrived at 
by ovolutionists in zespeci of old nations like ourselves 
to the effect that the foiee #that was in us has been spent 
and onv society has no longer a life worth having. If Indeed 
we are to live tlie apathetic and stationary life our society has 
hitherto lived, the melancholy doom^ the modern men of light 
i|)redict for us is soon to overtake us ; but if the si/^ns of the 
times are to be properly read, if the activities our conntiyroen 
are here and there beginning to put forth have any meaning, 
for which we have to thank the enlightened policy pursued by 
the British Government in ludiu, we have no reason for despair. 
The life in us, as was observed by our friend referred to in his 
lectui e, is not dead, bub has only remained torpid owing to 
various causes. It, is 40W our part to show by our exertions 
that the life, that has been left in u», is still capable of being 
revived. 

Now what are we to do in introducing reforms in our 
social conditions ? In our zeal for reform let ns not lose pati- 
uuce. If we conceivo what reforms we should have, let us 
not take a< tion at once. Wo thereby alienate our less advan¬ 
ced count rymou from the ways we aspire to adopr, and our 
failure is the consequence. Tlie first step in our procedure, 
as far as I am able to judge, is to create a widely spread public 
opinion in favour of x'eform. This, 1 know, requires an im¬ 
mense deal of talk, for which we are subjected to so much 
taunting criticism. But ignoring such taunts, we should 
strenuously go on to convert gradually the minds of our coun¬ 
trymen. I knew a great deal of time—perhaps the period of a 

generation or two*-is required for such conversion. Our 

]ie<tple even of the lowest class—are, however, very intelli¬ 
gent ; and the Knglish odncation—thanks to the Government 
we are placed under—is doing us great help in this respect, 
and wo aro suie to succeed in this first step of our procedure. 

We know what, difficulty we experience from the zresistance 
shown by nor females, when we ntiemjti to introduce a social 
refoinu. lb is Iherefore extremely necessazy to take measures 
to educate them and cuiiveri theu' minds. 


V 
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In the work of this conversion of mind, vre ran avail'oar- 
selves of the agency of preachers. These should, however, take 
care that they abstain from proceedinin: in a manner that might 
offend the minds of their hearers. In this connection I may 
observe that it is the duty of every edncated person often to 
mix witVi the old class of people, and place convincing argu¬ 
ments before them in regard to reforms. This mode is, I can 
say from illy personal experience, a very tffective one in grada- 
ully m.’eating a public opinion in favour of social reform. 

We should avoid State help in introducmg reforms in social 
matters. This mode is calculated to bring about evils of other 
kinds and tends to retai*d progress. Wo are only to avail our¬ 
selves of the social force that ■will be created along with the 
formation of public opinion. We should also avoid civating 
factions. The method of conciliation, in my opinion, should 
always be adhered to. This method takes much time to caiTy 
out reforms, but it is a sure and certain one. 

The most effective agency for oiganising reforms is the 
formation of reform associations all over the country. And 
this! am glad to see is being gradually ilone. 1 may observe 
here that the rules of such association.s should not ho enforced 
with such rigour as to deter people fiom joining them. We 
know what a strong force there is in our society that keeps the 
old state of thitf|!;s a-going, and we are also auuie of oar weak* 
nf^ses. Under the present state of society we must make allow¬ 
ance for such weaknesses. 

In co^^clusion, 1 may say that 1 advocate the usefulness 
of oar annual Social Conference. We meet together once a 
year and compare notes as to what we liave been able to 
do, and measux’e the little bits of jn-ogi-esjj we me making in 
various quarters. Also we in our severs I quarters feel as¬ 

pirations to show a better record to the general Conference. 
And after a deliberate consideration in antmal meetings, 
we recommend to the seveial bodies in the country the way and 
means to the several reforms. The Honoaiable Rao Bahadur 
Ranade has said so mm h on this b« ad on various occasions, 
that it is supeifluoua to*dwtll any more on this. It now only 
remains lor me respectfully to request yon to keep the work of 
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social refonn a-going throngboafc the year, and not tnmto it 
only wlien the Annual Conference meets. 

The Seventh Social Cojiference—Dewan Narendra 

Nath’s Address. 

Tjadies and Gentlkme^,—I mu8|| thank you fdr the honour 
that you have conferred upon me by selecting me as f'onr Presi" 
dent. 1 confess 1 find myself unworthy of presiding over the 
deliberations of such an august assembly as 1 find here to-day^ 
and 1 wish your selection had fallen on an abler person. 

Nothing conduces more to vigorous action and to a 
concentrated application of our energies than a clear under¬ 
standing of the nature of the work we set before ourselves* It 
is not difiicult to find* an answer to the question which in the 
words of the Honourable Mr. Hanade * is often asked by those 
who take credit to themselves for superior wisdom ’ as to the 
object of that part of the annual gathering which meets here to¬ 
day. The answer is covered by a couple of words ‘ Social Heform-* 
Hvery one has a fairly correct notion of what is included in these 
words, but it will not be amiss to attempt eomething like an 
analysis of tbc ideas which these words convey. It is impossi¬ 
ble to give a logical definition of social reform, which may have 
di:fferent meanings in different countries andTtmder different 
circumstances. In British India, under this head we inclmlg* 
reforms of such institutions as are not directly conversant 
with the amelioriktion of our spiritual and religious nature,— 
reforms which have for their direct sanction the strength of 
public opinion and which are enfoi'ced by social ap|^hation 
and disapprobation, as distinct from those introduced And 
enfoi'ced by political authority. « 

Ev%r since the time that Governmental functions beobtue 
other than purely military, the Government of^each countiy and 
nation has uniformly directed its attention to the snppreasicltii <d 
a certain class of evils. This class by a successive process of 
ages has come to be regarded as a separate one by itself* But 
with the exception of the prominence given to this class of evils, 
which has always been reg^tded as the fit subject pf legislation^ 
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l^ere is no radical and essential dil^erence betereen them and 
the evils which are sappressed by an opinion of the msjority 
expressed in the form of social cmprobrinm. Even the rules of 
SOG^I etiquette, which are apparently so distinct from laws 
properly so called, deal with matters which cannot be separated 
by any hard and fast lines from matters dealt with by our laws. 
Ton can easily imagine hcfw a course of conduct, which wonld 
be only an Offence against the rules of etiquette, by slight 
changes which introduce no new element, comes to be regarded 
as an act against which the instrumentality of our courts can be 
brought into exercise. The question is only one of a fitness of 
things, of the proportion between means to bo employed and 
ends to be achieved. The magnitude of the evil to be suppress¬ 
ed has to be weighted against the evils^ iuseparable from em¬ 
ploying legislation as a remedy. Whether it is possible to 
create a public opinion in our favour and to achieve by exorta- 
tion and advice what would otherwise be attained by more 
stringent measures,—whether it is worth while to abandon our 
self-help and reduce ourselves by one further step as automa¬ 
tons in the hands of Government—are questions which we 
should put to onrselves before deciding to seek the help of 
legislation. There is however no touch-stone which we can 
employ as a tei^ to distinguish the evils, to the suppression of 
which legislation can be directed, from other evils. 

* Oirenmstances have brought us into contact with a nation 
in wh^se social institutions, speaking generally, are reflected 
all ths intellectual and moral traits which distinguish the 
civilisation of the West from the civilisation of the East. A 
stem regard for the realities of life as opposed to a vain pur¬ 
suit aHer transcendental mysteries and a tendency to regard all 
hn.i:Aan beings as entitled to claim and exercise equab rights 
and luivileges as human beings as opposed to the encourage¬ 
ment of a dominUtioD of the stronger class over the weaker-— 
are, qmongst others, the main characteristics of the institu¬ 
tions wfaiph are placed before us for imitation. I do not enter 
into the recondite problem of history, whether the antagonism, 
which it have d^ciibed would exist,oar pristine institutions 
were by a magical process revived. But that such an antl^;^- 
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ism exists now admits of do donbt, -whilst it is equally 
undoubted that we ore an K intern notion and that we are not 
a barbarous people. I will presently disrasa whether the cbarao- 
teriatics of the Western in'>ititution8, whieh I have above 
deacril^edy are vi^orthy of our imitation. 

J3ut let me first invite your attention to the peculiar 
circnmstanres of our position, Acodrding to an eminent his¬ 
torian of th«» present day, the experiment which is beinjif tried 
by the British nation in India is one utipreoedented in 
history. He says this with i^eferenco to p>litic.s, hut the 
remark applies with equal force to the chang^es in the whole 
moral fabric of our society, whieh are being worked at the 
present day. Neviu* bcfoie within memorable history did one 
nation having a pi ogre-si ve civilisation come into contact with 
another nation having a defunct and stationary civilisation, in 
the relation of ruler's and ruled, with prospects of the perma¬ 
nence of th»rt relation backed up bv a desire on both sides for 
its pet>manetioe. In infusing therefore a spirut of the West 
into our social institutions we have facilities and difficulties 
that are peculiarly our ovvn, and titese arise from the fact that 
we are a civilised ami not a barbarous nation, though our 
OLvilisatioii is now defunct. The facilities are all intellectual, 
and the difficulties are all moral. We liave ha<ia language, the 
perfection of which is simply a marvel to those who study it; 
we li'ive li.id a tvligiirn which to say the least is capable of 
assuming a mo^t scientific and a monotheistic garb ; and we 
have hutl a code of laws which is remar'kabte for'*the consis¬ 
tency with winch its principles arc woikedtmt through its vari- 
on.s branches Much of all this is lost, but in all the vicissitades, 
through which we*liave passed, we have retained our intellec¬ 
tual capacity. Therefore so far as the apprehension of an idea 
-—even the most, advanced—us concerned, we are not behind 
any nation; but when the question comes to carrying these 
ideas into practice our chief difficulty commences. All human 
beings are intellectually more flexible than moraBy, but the 
fact that we have certain institutioti% amongst us founded on a 
state of soc'mty, whi<‘h was admittedly Hie foremost in civilisa¬ 
tion at one time, murks a certain stage of intellectual advance- 
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mdxiti, a&d gpives os intellectaanj an advaniMg^ over others 
who have to learn the very first lessows of oivilisatiooi 
and because these institutions are the bertta^e of a civilisa** 
tion, all eonsistei^ with one i^other and based on prin¬ 
ciples, which by Influence of ages have become a part and 
parcel of our nature, it is all the more diSioult to change them. 
The changes that we are te undergo are not those incident to 
the growth of an organism, but those incident to a metamor- 
pbosis which takes place when one kind of organism ohnuges 
into another kind of organism,—when one accustomed to live 
under a certain habitat into another living under a different 
habitat. We have a double process to undergo,—we have not 
only to put on a new garb bat to take off the old one as well. 
People of most other oonntries, in which civilisation is being 
spread by Knropean influence, have only*to exchange savagery 
for civilisation, which in many respects is a much easier process. 

There is another intellectual advantage, which we possess 
even over the nations foremost in the scale of civilisation and 
to which 1 have not referred. A now mode of condnet or living 
strikes only to the most original and advanced minds amongst 
them. Bat we are spared the pains and troubles of originality. 
The discovery is made by the thinkers of the West, and we have 
only to grasp ai^ apprehend the idea for which, as I have 
shown, we have a distinct advantage over many other people. 
Modes of life in advance of the nge are more commonly 
known amongst ns than even amongst the foremost nations of 
Knrope. Hence it is that in no other nation do we discover so 
many instances of individnals in whom a wide divergence of 
beliefs ftom acts is to be found. We at'e not behind any other 
nation in the virtue of moral courage, but owing to (he 
pecnliar circumstances of oar position, we have intejlectnal 
advantages and moral dtflicalties, whirlt others have not. To 
give yon an instance, it does not ivqnire a very high order 
of mental calibre to grasp and apprehend the uselessness or 
even the pemicionsness of the insiitntion of caste with irs 
manifold divisions and si^-divisions. Bat yon can very well 
realise the moral difficulties that stand in onr way of even 
slightly deviating from these rigid rales. A foreigner is astound- 
. 20 
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©d, when au itifsi?lHgent Hindu who is able to talk witk 9Wm 
and ability on irill the topics of the day, declines to accept a cap 
of tea from him. He must think that the Hindu hae Bome 
extraordinary mental or moral weakness. 6ut neither of theSB 
accusations is true. The Hindu understands that abstinence 
fi*om eating' and drinking with ioreigners is a praotioe which 
should be abandoned and be does display a certain amount of 
moral weakness in not acting up to bis convictions^ but no 
extraordinary weakness. Courage is to be measured by the 
amount of self-sacrihoe which a person is prepared to undergo, 
and the foreigner has no idea of the fate which awaits his friend 
for breaking his caste rules* To the Hindu it means excommu¬ 
nication or social death,-^nothing short of a kind of martyrdom 
How many in other nations are prepared to undergo such an 
extrenae form of paufshment ? Very few, not more than those 
who amongst ourselves, can most aptly be styled martyrs f4jr 
the cause of social reform. Excommunication or cessation of 
commensality and intermarriage is a punishment quite unknown 
in the West, and a Europoafi has no idea of the moral courage 
which a Hindu requires in order to bretfk his caste rules. 
Those in favour of established customs vcau easily take to 
themselves the credit, of having the courage of their convictions, 
but it is a courage which hardly deserves the pame. 

* 

From these considerations follow two conclusions which 
are worthy of your attention : Ist, that we stand more in need 
of organised action than ot mere thought and speculation, and 
if wo have to exercise Oitr thinking faculty, it is iiot so much in 
discovering new modes of social life as in considering how we 
are to introduce 4bbem, and 2nd, that we must proceed very 
gradually, seeing at. every moment that old order chaogeth 
giving place to new.*' We are not changing chaos for order, 
but an old regime for a new one, and we haye to take care that 
we do not in the process introduce anarchy fora regime which, 
however ill-suited may be its principles to our present resjoire- 
meuts, still possesses the advantages of an organised system. 
There is much force in the objection which the cavillera of all 
reform movements urge against the necessary evils of a irsJ^si- 
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tioaal stage, and we should spare no pains in seeing that these 
evils are reduced to a minimntn* 

!Frora these pre]iitiinar 3 r considerations I now proceed to 
the main subject. The Honourable Mr* Ramkali Chaodhuri» 
the President of the Sixth Social Conference, gives an exhaus¬ 
tive list of the subjects that are included in our programme 
of social ^form. These •are ** infant marriage, extravagant 
expenses attendant on marriages and certain other ceremonies, 
prohibition of widow-remarriage, i>olygamy and prohibition of 
in ter-marriage, disfigurement and other discomforts to which 
widows are subjected, money considerations for which girls arc 
given in marriage, and seclusion of women.*' On the 
evils of infant-maniage 1 wish to say nothing ; this is a subject 
which I think may fairly be assumed to have passed the stage of 
controversy. Prohibition of inter-marriiige is also a subject 
which I propos*'to leave untouched, as 1 think, 1 will have 
sufficiently tried your patience, with the discussion of other 
subjects with which I propose to deal. The remaining subjects 
then may be classified under two heads : removal of female dis¬ 
abilities under oug social laws, and curtailment of expenses on 
marriage and othgi* ceremonies, and 1 wish to say a few words 
about each. 

First as the removal of female disabilities. If you look 
at the history of human progress you will find that one chief 
trait by which its successive steps are characterised is the 
gradual assertion of the principle that all human beings as such 
have eqntfl rights and privileges. This principle has been 
slowly making a triumph over the opposite one of * might 
is right.* * Tjove thy neighbour as thou lovest tltyself.* * Do 
unto others as thou wouldst be done by« said a great moral 
preacher and religious reformer 1900 years ago. Once 
give lip the doctrine of equality of rights of all human 
^ings and asagrt that physical force ought to determine 
the superiority of rights and yon undermine the very 
f<miidation of morality. For what remains of the laws of pro¬ 
perty is that the stronger neighbour by mere dint of physical 
force is allowed to have every advantage over the weaker, and 
to usurp what belongs to him. The laws of contract will be 
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rtMiucod to more mockory, if the btruug^or pi'oniwoe wet's to 
breuk with iniputiity tlw[fi’oniiticti made to ibo weaker piimiisot* 
Pobeiug from iudividuals to if^roups of individuals or nations, 
we find that th{) same principle has gradually established itself. 
Tiiere was a ti^e when the stronger nations used to invade 
and plunder their weaker iieighbourH. The inroads of Nadir 
Shah and his followers are still painfully fresh in oor memories. 
At the present day we find that amongst the civilised m|jt>ion8 of 
Karope, cue of the cardinsl principles of international morality 
is that no nation shall invade its weaker neighbonr for paz'poses 
of self-aggrandisement. Conquests are permissible in self- 
defence and for the still worthier, though very often ostensible 
object of spreading civilisation. Leaving aside the code of 
morality that guides the conduct towards each other of such 
two groups as are lit te bo called nations, we find that by the 
abolition of slave trade all civilised nations of the world have 
t'ecognised that one chief duty of every hnman being is to re¬ 
gard every other human being as having some claims to equali¬ 
ty in the exercise of some of the essential functions of hnman 
existence. To come nearer home, what induces us to demand 
from our rulers who are in every way stronger than ourselves 
a redress of certain grievances,—a redress which chiefly con¬ 
sists in establishing equality between the rulers and the ruled 
And wliat, may T further ask, leads our rulers to make gmdnaJ 
concessions to our demands ? Is it not a silent belief on 
both sides that a tyranny of the strong over the weak 
is a rule of the past ? Liberalism in politics and conser¬ 
vatism in social leform, at least so far as the rights of 
women 01*6 concerned, is an anomaly and is explicable only 
upon the hypothesii^ that those who profess these inconsistent 
creeds entertain too high au opinion of everything belonging to 
themselves—too high an opinion of their iuetitufione and too 
high (which of course includes if you so choose a^nSiciently high) 
opinion of their rights and privileges. In claiming equality 
fur our women we do nothing more than push by one more step 
the principle of equality, which you haveseen has making succes¬ 
sive inroads on the opposite one of boraioation by physical 
force, and to which all the civilised uatious of the day hqve 
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yielded aud yielded with imuieiise beueiit to the hacoati race-* 
Kono of you is prepai*ed to admit that we ehonld revive the 
slave trade, or that we should ouco more allow that it is proper 
for the stronger nations to invade and plunder the weaker, or 
that it will conduce to human welfare to diive away altogether 
the notion of equality from oar laws cf property and of contracts, 
aud least of all will you adaciit the justice of the principle that 
by sword liave oqr rulers conquered India, and by sword they 
should maintain it and treat us as slaves. But when a further 
accession to that same principle, the subversion of Which will 
restore a state of things at which every one will shudder, is 
claimed, the demand is resisted. 

Thei'e is liowever nothing strange and wontlerful in this. 
Tn all departments of human knowledge and conduct the on* 
ward march of every progressive principle is resisted at every 
step in the same way, I.iook at the manner In which the domain 
of science has gradually increased. In the opinion of Socrates 
a search into physios and astronomy, says a historian, was not 
considered within the domain of science, but was looked upon 
as impious. A similar reproach is even at the present day 
made against an attempt to bring social phenomena within the 
domain of science. Another instance of an opposition against a 
progressive principle is afforded by the liisfory of religion, in 
which all^attempts to drive out the antliropomorphic tendency 
have been met with resistance at every step. The most wonder¬ 
ful pai’t of the opposition is that no lesson is taken from the 
past oxporituoe of the human sace ; it is not recognised tliat in 
the past similar straggles were made wdiich nre now admitted 
to have been unwise. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, what mute can be said in 
favour of a principle and in derogation of its opposite than that 
it forms the very foundation of our morality. But, say our 
adversaries, all hstman beings are not equal in. power and capa¬ 
city, and therefore it is preposterous to claim equality of rights 
for all of them. None can deny that human beings differ 
much from one another powers and capacities. T am not 
going to enter into the controversy whethei* absolute equality 
of r]gh|a for all in every respect is pobsihle or debirable. The 
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c«>iiti*ovei'8y is foreign to niy purpose, liofc on the other h^odj if 
homan progress has not taken the direction just the opposite 
of that %vbioh it should have taken, iio one will assert that 
inferiority of powers justifies an utter annihilntion of rights. 
Not even the most conservative tyrant will have the courage to 
affirm that onr women should be con veiled into marketable 
commodities, and that Ave should liawe power of life and death 
over them. What then is the golden mean between these two 
extremes, which, as we have seen, arc both equally unacceptable ? 
Toe only criterion, which 1 think we can employ in determining 
the rights and privileges of a certain class when considered in 
connection with their powers and enpneities, is that rights 
should bo commensurate with powers,—that the measure of 
right should be the measure of power and capacity. By this 
process we arrive at that principle, which forms the foundation 
of all our Political and Moral Philosophy, i-ij., that every 
human being should be allowed tlie free exercise of bis power, 
with ihc usual proviso that the exercise should be consistent 
with the harmonious development of all other powers and with 
a similar exercise of those powers on the part of others. Now, 
ladies and gentlemen, what I’ights do we claim for our sisters ? 
The right of re-marriage for widows, the light of free move¬ 
ment, and the right of intellectual adraucemeiit. Can any one 
assert that women have not the lowers and capacities for the 
exercise of these rights, or that their exercise alprests the 
hnrinouioas development of other powers, or that it is not 
possible so to arrange that the exercise of these powers may bo 
consistent with a similar exercise uu the part of others V On 
the contrary the present state of our females degrades them 
from the position ef human beings to that of mere machines,— 
dwarfs and stunts what is noblest and highest in human nature, 
for no intellectual advancement is possible with so many re¬ 
strictions of movement as we impose on our Ai|omen. 

But, say our opponents, there are evils in removing the 
disabilities of females, and that a removal of them will inter¬ 
fere with the development of their moral nature. Before 
proceeding to consider these evils, lef me point out to you one 
danger which we should guard against*, while forming an 
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opiiiioi] on tlis meriis and demoriM of every liindl of innovAtiftUii. 
Tn the be^intiinjir ^'hts address 1 mentioned incidentally ol 
the inflexibility of onr moral nature. Our moral seniiments 
are formed by the influenoe of opinions and ideas which we have 
imbibed from our childhood. Wo jndj^e of every new movement 
presented to ns in the of sentiments which have been formed 

in a state of society inconsistent with the existence of circum-' 
stances wlflch the movement advocated proposes to brinpj about. 
Prom our very infancy we have been accustomed when deci^dinjif 
between the respective claims of males and females to put ail 
advantng'cs on the side of males and all disadvantages on the 
side of females,—to piit a high value on onr advantages and to 
think lightly of the sacviBees to which we subject the fair sex. 
This process when discussingtlie question of the equality of the 
lights of women must be abandoned, i^r to adopt it would l>e 
to commit the fallacy so well known to all students of Ijogic by 
the technical name of p»ttiio principii. 

Bearing this precaution in mind and taking first the evils 
of widow-remarriage I defy any one to point out a single evil, 
and 1 will show him a corresponding evil to exist in the ro- 
rnarriage of widowers. Why is the latter permitted P If the 
combined prayer of all of us assembled hero to-day could con¬ 
vert linroan beings into angels and make them free from all 
desires and w^fhts, to which they are subject, 1 would be as glad 
to lead the congregation as I feel honoured to-day to preside 
over your deliberations, and then we could by one stroke 
.abolish tlj^e re-marriage of both widows and w'idowers. But 
alas this is impossible ! 

It is preposterous to say that certain moral virtues are 
secured by compulgory widowhood. The ease is very often 
just the reverse. But assuming for the salce of argument that 
they are secured, is no account to be taken of the miseries and 
the privations to which widows are subjected P The misfor- 
.tune of a Hindu woman becoming a widow does not only €»on- 
sist in the loss of a husband, very often lier sole protector in 
this world, but in the train of miseries and privations which 
mnst follow in a complete renouncement of all the pleasures of 
thisworldand in short in a compulsory asceticism. For otherwise 
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her position becomes more degrading* in other and more important 
j*efipecta. No moralist to whatever school ho may belong will 
a£Brm that misery and suffering are concomitants of virtnons 
actions, and that a course is to be recoinmended as virtnons 
which bi‘ittgs more misery and suffering than happiness* To a 
ntilitai'ian the idea of securing virtue by attempts, which entail 
an amonnt of misery outweighing th^ happiness I'esulting from 
the so^oalled virtue, would be as absurd and false os the idea 
which prompts the misei to pass his life in misery and to horde 
up money, knowing tVmt wealth is desirable not for its own 
sake but for the enjoyment which it is the means of procuiiog. 

Ijet US now consider for a few moments the objections 
whioh''are urged against t'ernalc emancipation, but before doing 
so let me exploiti what I mean hy this phrase. An idea cognate 
to that of equality isi<tlie idea of liberty. While I refrained 
from expressing an opinion on the question of absolute equality, 
I have no hesitation in saying that abaolnte liberty of action can 
and will never be permitted. For the welfare of humanity some 
laws must exist, and every Jaw implies a restriction of liberty. 
What is objectetl to by us is an inequality of law—laws irn« 
jkosing many i-estrictions oti one class and few on the other. 

1 have never been It Kngland and l:a^ never moved in 
fCnglish society. I nm thei'efore unable to form an exact 
idea of tlie restrictions, which place of oiir Purdah system 
exist in Knglish society, regulating tho association of males 
with females. But thei'e is no doubt that some restriotions of 
the sort do exist. ‘ Kverj’ one ot you is familiar w’ith" what you 
see marked on Railway carriages ‘ For liadies only.’ It is, 
as you know, an offence under the Railwi^y Act fora male 
passenger to travel in a carriage reserved for females* 

If I were given the privilege of framing a code of social 
rules regarding the association, of males with females, J 
woold make one of which the cardinal principR ooold becondn 
ed in some such words ns the follnwing:—Let no adult tnah 
or female enjoy the soeialy o.' company of the opposite sex ex¬ 
cept in the presenoo of his or her reia^>toiis. I do not see ibal 
I here could be ai>y I'casrnnible objection to this principle. If 
gives no unfair advantage to one sex over another. It imnliei 
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6 qiliil liberty as well as restrietioa of liberty to botb. It dbes 
not arrest tlie development of anythinf^ tbat is good and «oble 
in hnman nature, nor do X see that it is open to the objeotion 
of impraotioability. It is possible to enforoe a strict observance 
of it by creating a strong pablic opinion and moral sentiment 
in favonr of it. A few words more will make this clearer. In 
what does our Pordah system essentially consist ? It consists 
in the seclusion of women from men by the former being oon^ 
fined within the fonr walls of Zenana, Hiding the face is 
not its principal feature. There are many respectable societies 
in which the rale of drawing a veil over the face is not observ¬ 
ed, bat which keep their females in the Zenana, and do not in 
any way regret the absence of that rale. People have an exag* 
gerated notion of the potency of the Zenana system in securing 
the seclusion of women from men. To norther mode of confine¬ 
ment do the words of the poet:— 

* Strong walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ’ 

apply with greater force than to onr Zenana. There are no sen¬ 
tinels standing at the door of every Zenana any more than there 
are at the doors of those who do not observe the system. Hor is 
there any dynamite placed at the threshold of every female 
apartment of rgspectable Indians liable to explrde whenever 
thmw is an attempt at an ingress or egreae. A person who 
wantonly enters within the four walls of a Zenana without an 
intent to intimidate, insult, annoy or commit an offence is not 
liable to pfoseontion under onr laws, and if he does enter the 
Zenana with any of these intentions, he is as mneh guilty of 
trespass as he would be if he were to enter the Mard&od nnder 
similar ciroumatanoes. The Zenana system therefore has no phy- 
sioal or legal sanction at the present day. In the absence of 
all these forces, what is it then that prevents a gentleman who 
is a stranger froas going into the Zenana, or a lady from coming 
oat of it F It is nothing more than a fear of pnidio opinion or 
moral sentiment engendered by the fotoe of early Vacation 
and habit. In seonring the separation of one sex from the 
other by oreatiug • pnblTo opinion in favour of the principle 
ennnqiiated above* we do not subesitute an iooerpoceal thing 
$X 
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snoh as a moral sentiment for a corporeal and tanj^ble obstacle 
such as the walls o£ the Zenana appear to be at first sight, but 
only one moral sentiment in place of another, whilst we remove 
the ineqaitouR domination of one sex over the other. 

There ate other instances too in oar experienoe, in which 
we see that by the spread of civilisation and enlightenment a 
moral sentiment serves the same pjirpose as a strong masonry 
wall. Not to go far, even in the town of Ijahore. yon. will find 
that the houses of all the members of the old gentry of Sikh 
times are built within the city in snch a style as to defy all 
attempts of intruders and trespassers. In place of these we 
find respectable gentlemen of the present day, most of whom 
fill as high a position in society as some of the old raises did in 
their times, building lioases outside of the city, entry into 
which could be made by a flimsy door that could be forced open 
by a strong kick from a stalwart Sikh. In Presidency towns and 
in Simla we find that even the shops of jewellers are protect¬ 
ed only by doors having large glass panes. Nothing of the sort 
is possible in Afghanisthau or even in Dritish territory in 
some of the frontier towns. All this is due to the strong 
development of a moral sentiment which respects the law o£ 
private property and public peace. Is it not then possible that 
by a similar development of another moral sentiment wo may 
attain without giving any undue advantage to one class over 
another, tliat which we now attain by subjecting our women to 
a miserable kind of slavery ? 

A stock objection of all opponents of innovations is that 
the new rule of conduct proposed is liable to be abused. To 
such of our conservative friends as take an optimistic view of 
the present state of our society, I have nothing to say beyond 
appealing to the past experience of mankind, which shows 
that every changfe has been liable to abuse and that if there 
had been no change, there could have been not^ progress. But 
to those who think that oux* present condition stands iu need of 
I'eform, the simple answer is ; guard against the abuse. In 
the present case the advocates of established customs give a 
very plausible form to their objection. They say eveay force 
follows the course of least resistance; female emancipation may 
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be carried to an extent to which it exists in !Eog;Hsb society and 
this is an evil. Well, as 1 have said at the outset, 1 h^lve no 
personal knowledge of the state of English aooietjr,->--there may 
be some evils amongst them. Some of the modes of their social 
amusement do appear to us to be objectionable. But it is not 
impossible to avoid them. Drinking prevails very commonly 
amongst Europeans aud wa^ imitated by a very large number 
of the earlier batch of our educated men. But within the last 
ten years much good has been done by Temperance Societies, 
and, I think, I can say without any fear of contradiction that 
within this period our schools and colleges have turned oat 
men a large majority of whom are teetotallers. Once admit 
that the principle, which 1 have enunciated above as forming 
the basis of our future social code, is a sound one and you can 
avoid overdoing it as well as underdoiiiglt. 

No stage of the advancement of human civilisation comes 
within iftiy mental view, in which we will have to change this 
priuciple. If it is not obsoi’ved in English society (which I am 
inclined to think is not correct,—only I cannot speak with 
authority for want of personal knowledge), it is a mistake to 
believe that the extent of liberty which prevails amongst them, 
is an outcome of the advance of civilisation. Freedom of 
movement has )}een enjoyed by English women ever since the 
dawn of British civilisation, and, so far as L am aware, tfaoro 
have been no accessions to this liberty with the advance of 
civilisation. Some of their customs, which appear to us to be 
objectionable, ax’s the product of peculiar circumstances, have 
existed amongst them for a long time, and by no means indicate 
a particular stage of civilisation, in the same way as our 
Zenana system was imported under peculiar circumstances and 
is not a mark of any particular state of iutellectual and moral 
advancement. 

What 1 have described above is the ultimate goal which 
we mean to reach in our onward march in social progress. 
What particular steps should be taken by each society is a 
question which has to be determined with the greatest wisdom* 
precaution and forethought, and with a special regard to the 
circumstances of that society ; for iu no other department of 
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social progress is a defiance of public opimon more injurious 
and io^fio other department is Uberlgt on a certain prtnciph 
liable to be abused for liberty without any principle. 

Ton will be amused to bear certain rules of etiquette 
in our society based on an extreme refinement of the ideac 
connected with our system of the seclusion of women from 
men,~~a refinement which is sometimes inconsistent with the 
notimxs of parity, which ought to permeate all our conceptionc 
about conjugal relationship. A husband does not speak with 
his wife in the presence of his elders. In conversation it ie 
against decorum to speak of the wife of another person, the 
word * house * is used instead of wife. In the Mnltan district 
when a gentleman enqnii^s about the health of his friend’s wife, 
he does not even use the word house, but IHdhi or entrance to 
the Zenana. The enefuirer dares not even in imagination entet 
the boose, bat falls short of it at the very threshold. In such 
societies the emancipation of females would indeed be a big 
jampf'o-a sudden change as impossible as it would be nndesir* 
able. 1 would suggest that in societies, iu which no education 
is given to females, some education maybe given, and in others, 
in which edneation is already given, an advanced coarse of edu¬ 
cation may be introduced. If you develop the intellectual 
power, there will naturally be a^ demand for exercise of the 
power. Make your sisters capable of noderstaudiog the world, 
and they will, as a consequence, require to be allowed to move 
about and see the world. Nut only this, but inculcate a taste 
for knowledge, and the desire for it which is the mbst insatia* 
ble of all other desires will grow, until it will be impossible to 
satisfy it without slackening the restraints that exist at present. 

Xiadtes and geatlemen, I have detained yon long on the 
subject of female disabiUties-~tbongh perhaps not longer than 
the importance of the snbjeot justified, and I will now say a 
few words on the curtailment of expenses «on marriage and 
other oeremonies. A few months ago my friend Pundit 
Shiv Narain, Pleadeor of Jnllnndbar, wrote a nioe little book 
on the snbjeot of social reform ampngst Kashmiri Pundits* 
a community to which he and I have the honour to belong. A 
greater iiavt of tbe book is devoted to proposals for reducing ex- 
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peoditure ou various coremouies. ^ friend of mine wrote on 
the baok of it a oouplet:, which with slight alterations^ ^ the 
second line to suit the rhyme stood thus ^ 

‘ Karo aish o nshrat ko apme aara kato* 

Ki matien nasayek turn hanke bfaiham/ 

which means: reduce your luxuries, before you expect us to fol¬ 
low your advice. A fev*' days later, I had occasion to talk with 
another friend of mine on subject, and he said in prose 
what is expressed above in poetry. Our efforts are partly mis¬ 
understood. * Never a borrower but a lender be * is tbe principle 
which we mean to inculcate for all kinds of business* We do 
not recommend extravagance in anything, A person who ex¬ 
pends more than his income on the ordinary comforts of life, is 
as unwise as tbe person who incurs debts on marriage cere¬ 
monies, but our efforts are specially directed to reduction of ex¬ 
penses ou the latter, because in respectoblo circles debts are 
more generally incurred on celebration of marriages and other 
ceremonies than on comfortable living, and there is a great dis¬ 
proportion in the minds of tbe people between the importance 
of l^iving comfoi'tably and of making a show on ceremonies. To 
passycNEUce under misery and in a state below what your means 
can command in order that you may be able to spend fire or 
six days in a life-time with pomp and show is a peculiar mode 
of employing j^biur resources to the best advantage and of secur¬ 
ing the greatest amount of happiness. Our contentions can be 
summed up in three sentences—never outlive your means, 
reduce yogr expenditure uuder one head and increase it under 
tbe other, and see if you are happier* In fixing scales of 
expenses for the marriages of our daughters, we must not 
however lose sight of the fact that under our present laws 
daughters inherit in very few cases, and that the dowries 
given on their marriages form the principal part of their 
personal property* Xiarge dowries within tbe means of the 
persons giving them are not to be deprecated in societies in 
which early betrothal is followed by marriage at an age at 
which the bridegroom though past minority has not entered tbe 
world and has not begnil to earn his own livelihood. 

Btieh men in all societies form always an infinentiat class, 
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whose esiaxnple is looked up to and followedall the rest. Tt 
is therefore vary necessary that they sympathise with our 
efiorts to reduce expenses in social ceremonieb and if they 
realise that their poorer brethren suffer by the disproportion 
that exists in ^r ideas between the importanee of Jiving^ oozu- 
fortably and of making a show on ceremonies^ they should be a 
little more frugal than is strictly justifiable by tbeir means. 
For often a morbid activity has to be checked by shewing some 
unusual puergy in the display of a healthy activity, which 
counteracts the mot bid one. 

Ladles and gentlemen, 1 have now to say a very few words 
on the functions of this Social Conference, and I have finished. 
This assembly, which consists of the representatives of difierent 
societies whose circnrastances, needs and requirements are more 
or less different, mucts^ouiy once a year. It partakes therefore 
of the character of a representatne body. It affirms certain 
principles, the working of which is left to the various Coiiimit> 
tees. The proper work of the Conference is to enunciate 
certain principles and to see that the Committees try to work 
them out,—in short to guide tbo work of subordinate working 
bodies. In the words of our veteran reformer we meet here * to 
take stock of one yeaFs achievements.* If by meeting once 
a year and passing a number of I'esolutions we are able to 
awaken the representatives of i^ifferent commu^ties to a sense 
of tbeir work, we achieve much. The subject of the organisa^ 
tion of the Conference un a pi'ovisional basis will come up before 
the meeting. The chief difficulty is that in each,, province, 
there are diffeieut communities, each at a different stage of 
advancement. Some communities,—perhaps all, except some ad-^ 
vanned religions communities,—will be startled at tbo veSy 
name of widow re-roarrisge or female education, but there are 
two very important subjects in our programme, which can 
uffurd a common platform of work for different^mooiationsand 
Sabhas, that exist in tbe country—I mean early marriage and 
1 eduction of expenses on social ceremonies. If different Asso¬ 
ciations affiliate themselves to the Conference, the more advan¬ 
ced spirit which ch.'iractei'ises our programme can be infused 
into them Let us however hope that the earnestness aitd seal. 
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wlilcli diaractdriaea our action to<ctay wiU mark our efforts 
tliroog^hout the year before Ve meet and that -whilst we 

display undaunted couraee and unfailing perseverance in 
onr onwsiMl' march iu social reform, we make our way 
with the ‘“i^lros^est wisdom and forethought^through our 
present stag^ of marked trail si I ion. 

Ladies %nd gentlemen, J;)efore I sit down let me apologise 
to you fbribaving detained you so Jong over this addresa, and 
Jet me Uiank you lor the patience witli which you have listened 
to all that I have said. 

The Eighth Social Conference—Dewan Bahadur 
(now the Hon’ble Justice Sir) S. Subramania 

Iyer's Address/ 

I beg to thank you most sincerely for the honour you have 
done me in asking me to preside at this Conference. When I 
lookback to the I’ecord of your past Conferences, I cannot help 
feeling that this duty had devolved on some one more capable 
of doing justice to the task and some one who can speak with 
much greater emphasis than 1 can upon questions which will 
presently come before you for consideration. Gentlemen, we 
ore, I thick, vd^y lucky this year in Imving in our midst some 
of the lenders of the social reform movement. T refer first to 
our venerable friend Dewan Bahadur Raghunatha Rao, whose 
devotion tc;^ the cause is so well known to you all. 1 also refer 
to that large-hearted man whoso indefatigable and wise work 
in the cause of reform is also well known to you—1 mean the 
Hi^u'ble Mr. Justice Ranade. I also refe^; to that profound 
scholar whoso deep learning, erudition, and unflinching devo¬ 
tion to the cause of reform is also w’ell known to you—I mean 
Dr. Bbandarkar^ Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University. 
With such learned and experienced men ready to guide you 
and instruct you in yonr deliberations this day, I feel great 
hesitation and diffidence in having to stand up and address you. 
Bat orthodox precedent Requires that I as the Chairman should 
open these proceedings with a few prefatory remarks. In fol- 
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lowinf^ the rnl« T proposie to be brief, beoauee ibefe Is lio Ikittoh 
werk to f?et thrfjnjjfh and becanse so nttioh of wfaat I can aay has 
been so well anticipated in the admirable address delivered by 
the Hon’ble "Mf. Justice Ranade the other day in the Christian 
College Hall, It was an address which contained a lutninons 
and masterly stirvey of ihe work done and the progress made 
daring the sever, years which bavo elapsed since ^be Social 
Conference was held in this city. Gentlemen, I believe all of 
you know the large gatherings that were held dftring the last 
few days, composed of persons who came from various parts 
of India, They have come hero at considerable sacrifice 
and inconvenience from distant parts to attend those meetings. 
What do we find on close examination ? We find that a con-' 
siderablo number of these gentlemen are more or less interested 
in all three movements, thus proving beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that the revival, which is taking place just amongst ns, is 
not one*sidod,—is not confined to politics, but that it extends to 
and embraces matters, social and spiritual. However much 
individuals may differ as to which of these particular move¬ 
ments is entitled to special attention and support at their 
hands,*—however much individuals may disagree as to the 
actual steps to be taken to achieve the end which is in view,— 
I think I can safely say that it has come to be geoerally recog¬ 
nised that none of these movemet|t8 can be neglected altogether, 
if the general progress of the country is to be placed on a true 
and sound basis. 1 am quite sure that this conviction is 
growing stronger and stronger amongst us every da;^, and that 
it is beginning to be felt that there is no real antagonism, and 
there ought to 1>e no real antagonism amongst these various 
movements. 1 believe it is this growing consciousness that 
makes such of us as are specially interested in the Indian 
National Congress look npon the work of the social reformer 
with greater favour than was the case at first. I believe it is 
this general feeling that likewise disposes tbo social reforiper 
to endeavour to evolve out of the indigenous liteA*ature of the 
country certain doctrines to meet tbe^equirements of our age. 
This naturally leads me to offer a few observations on the 
methods employed by Some the most enthusiastic reformers. 
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% noticwd with gi?a4<> regret ttiet liebetieeeei j&aefiMstit et.- 
luniiiatloa of oeoaes a&d effeets* ea:aggeraU<m «a4i intoleiMtaoe 
obMraoNMriBe eome of tbeir writiage nnid utteraaoes. X beUere 
enoh 'writings and ntteranoes are ret^irding ratber than 
advancing tbc| progress of onr cause. Allow me to say 
what 1 really think of the policy thus pursued. 1 am anxious 
to take adrantage of thi^ opportunity and state it publ{<»ly, 
because 1 wish that the outside world should not judge 
of the soundness and the wisdom of our cause by suoh 
utterances and such writings, which 1 nm free to confess 
are open to objection. I urge most earnestly upon those gentle¬ 
men, whose enthusiasm and whose honesty T perfectly recog¬ 
nise, not to provoke enmity and not to make enemies to the 
oanse by suoh a procedure. We must avoid that narrow dog¬ 
matism that we so much complain of in*onr companions. The 
habits, the feelings, and the institutions, which are the rohiilt 
of a long history, cannot be altered in a day. To some of those 
ardent reformers I have just referred to tliis may sound very 
harsh. They may ask how are those evih to be eradicoted, 
unless we make it a point of exposing them and holding them 
for reprobation in season and out of season. To them my reply 
is—try and educate public opinion—tr\’- and get public opinion 
on your side, and custom such as you wish will certainly soon 
grow out of such public opinion, and, as has been remarked be¬ 
fore, even religion will not delay long to srreiigthcii herself by 
establishing an alliance with the accomplished fact, and thus 
adopting lyith her sanction and grace the altered practices of 
domestic and social life. Nor do X think that the religions 
practices and ceremonies, which seem inconsistent at first sight 
with our altered programme, to be ndiculgns, I wish that the 
reformer gave a thought to the question how these practices, 
which are inconsistent with our present position ot affairs, 
came to receive^be sanction of religion. Once the true foun¬ 
dation of the sitnation is explained on a lational basis, I feel 
that much of the opposition which offered will disappear. 
In this connection I wish to offer one mote observation, and I 
trust that yon will recei^ it in the spirit in which it is offered. 

I believe it was the late lamented Professor Ranganadbnm 
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Mudaliar, whom all of ns have such admirafcion« who said 
that, with f^eferenoe to some matters which the reformer 
is adTooatin|p, no one has a right to demand from another 
that amoant of self-saorifioe, which is consistent with his 
thoughts and ideas. With reference to these matters I am in¬ 
clined to grant and endorse his views. Pat yourself the ques¬ 
tion hi^w many of you are willing to become martyrs of 
the cause at once. That is the difficulty, which ask the 
enthusiastio reformer to realise fully before be loses pati¬ 
ence with those who are desirous of seeing those changes 
effected. 1 should however ask my enthusiastio friend not to 
misunderstand me. 

I shall now proceed to offer a few observations with refer¬ 
ence to another class of persons. The great charge which is 
brought forward against us is that if we proceed long with these 
measures that are being advocated, we are sure to be launched 
in the chaos of irreligion. I feel certain that there is not the 
sUghtest foundation for such an apprehension. 1 have always 
found it diflieult to understand why a religious reformer work¬ 
ing for the spiritual elevation of our people, if he is fully libe¬ 
ral, should quarrel with his fellow-countryman, who is seeking 
to effect in our social usages tbe necessary changes gradually, 
cautiously and in a reasonable and truly patriot^ spirit (hear, 
hear). I trust, gentlemen, that as long as the social reformer 
confines himself to his limits—as long as his practice is charac¬ 
terised by sympathy and discrimination, so long will he receive 
nothing but sympathy from those educated men v»who are 
coming under the powerful infiueuoe of philosophy and reli¬ 
gion, which is now being preached in this country with a seal, a 
fervour, a felicity, and an eloquence, almost unmatched (cheers). 
I can assure you that I am behind none in my admiration or 
reverence for the philosophy contained in our Indian soriptotes* 
1 feel fully satisfied that the precious contents of these great re¬ 
mains of antiquity are before long destined to find acoeptan^ 
and due recognition at the hands of the thoughtful men not only 
in this country,—its ancient hotde, but also at the hands of the 
thoughtful men of civilised Slurope, j^merioa, and Australasia. 
But no amountiof faith in these scriptures can blind any one to 
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th9 miBohi^votis oharacter of some of tbe praotioes, wliioh tbe 
social reformer is endeayonriof^ to rectify. I sjball prooi>ed now 
to take one or two points and make a few okserrations on tkem. 
I first ask how can any one with a spark of reasonableness in 
him question the mischievona oonseqnenoes ^hioh flow from 
the system of infant marriages, which is so much in vogue at 
present. Who will not jdeplore the disastrous oonsMuenoes 
that flow from premature maternity and paternity, which neces¬ 
sarily follow from this extremely vicious custom P How can any¬ 
body defend the procreation of feeble children by parents hard¬ 
ly capable of looking after themselves and utterly unable to 
bring up their children in such a way as would make them 
useful citizens of the country, into which they come into being P 
Does onr religion require that such early marriages should 
take place P 1 deny it, and say that vet-y little reflection and 
scmtiny will satisfy any of you that entertain a doubt in this 
matter, that such a practice is absolutely inconsistent with that 
portion of our Shastra^, which lays down rules of self-restraint 
to be practised by every male member of the so-called regeue* 
rate class, before ho becomes a householder. As this subject 
has been the topic of every reflecting and meditating man, 1 
need not say anything farther. Passing on to the vexed ques¬ 
tion of the cogdition of widows, can anybody defend it and 
say truly that their oonditiou is all right P W’ould anyone 
say that the unfortunate lot of these widows requires xio 
remedy P I know, gentlemen, that this is a very trouble¬ 
some topic. Jt is one on which the few are opposed to the 
many; and 1 certainly do not belong to the few and yet cannot 
sympathise with the many. I trust that the observations 
which Z make in regard to this matter will be received as com¬ 
ing from a man who belongs to neither side. 1 say that the 
subject is indeed a very difficult one, and beset with difficulties. 

I say it is beset with difficulties, because 1 look upon any 
attempt to mould onr marriage institutions on the footing a 
mere coniraotual basis as an extremely retre^rade movement. 

I will deplore the day when l4e very high ideal of marriage 
laid down in our Shastras will give place to the naedern notion> 
whichi seems to be gaining ground every wheiw- and every day. 
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The modern notion is that it should be a mere matter of contract. 
That is a position 'which little examination vrill ehow to be con¬ 
trary to the spirit of tlie entire history regarding the subject of 
marriage in this country. Still it is impossible forme to 
reconcile myself to the position in which onr custom places 
thoHe widows whom 1 have just referred to. 1 believe it serves 
an extremely useful purpose. It* makes them remarkable 
specimens—self-denying specimens of humanity. If the prac¬ 
tice of self-denial was a volantary one, then it would be entitled 
to our admiration. But it is absurd to talk of these specimens 
as specimens of remarkable self-denial, when that is enforced 
by the rigid rules of societ^^. 1 submit, gentlemen, that it is 

impossible to recognise (bat the self-restraint, which yon impose 
upon childieii who have no intelligence, would be regarded as 
producing that self-deidaI, wliich is generally admired by all. 
That being the position of affairs, I cannot possibly agree with 
those who would band themselves to persecute those who are 
seeking to (ind some way out of the difUcnlty. 1 think a way 
should be found, uud (he position of affairs restored to what it was, 
when those liishis legislated on a plan akin to the present ideal of 
marriage and yet did not impose this custom of enforced widonr- 
hood. Of coui'se there is a certain class of people who are 
disposed to look upon everything old contained the Sbastras 
as by-gone nonsense, and there, are those who have not read 
the iShastrae, except through the medium of translations, to 
judge what the Shastras contain. 1 have neither to mind the 
one nor the other. But 1 have to discharge my'duty as a 
member of this community, whatever tbe position you may take 
Avith reference to mo and the acceptance 1 receive at your hands. 
J am not pressing my own thoughts upon you as if they were 
original. Tbe substance of what I said was expressed in a 
felicitous Avay by the late Jnstice K. T. Telaog than whom 
there was no moi*e impartial observer of thinga»~than whom no 
other person possessed a more independent judgment. Bat as 1 
observed before, thedifficalty, on the other band, is equally great. 
Ouoe the solemnity of the bond m marriage is made loose, there 
IS a danger aults being filed for divorce, for tbe dissolution 
of marriage^ fon kjtcampatifa^^ies of temper and eo on. We 
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are, therefore, by the system of infant marriages principally 
launched in this position of diihcuUy, and the truly patriotic 
and reflootive man must make up his mind to find a way out of 
the difficulty without on the one hand destroying the solemnity 
of marriage or discouraging the bonds of unity, and on the other 
hand by finding a remedy for the unprotected class. Whether 
it is possible to got out of the difficulty is a question about 
which there is a great difference of opinion. I believe that, if 
the young and the enthusiastic would both apply their minds 
dispassiooately and endeavour to find a remedy which will not 
destroy the national character of marriage, frovidonce will 
find a way to get out of the difficulty. It is a problem which 
will take a long time to solve. That is the reflection that is 
forced upon one's mind. But if you will, as 1 have said, 
meet on a friendly basis dispassionatSly, with a desire in 
fact to solve the difficulty on national lines, it would not 
be difficult to find a modus operandi, which would satisfy both 
sides in doe time. This is the reflection that forced itself upon 
my mind, when I looked at some books with reference to this 
very question. Old Itishia did not act as you do. They did 
not absolutely prohibit re*marriages. Du the other hand, they 
provided for cases of the sort that have created a difficulty and 
are still oreatijq;g a difficulty amongst us. They did not by an 
inviolable custom enforce widowhood on those who are not 
willing to adopt that life. Therefore I say that if reformers 
and those that oppose them reasonably meet, some arrange* 
ment conldhbe made, which would seem to us a way out of the 
difficulty. Z am not competent to go into the (juestion fully. 
But even if I wore, time would not permit this being done. 
Thaii is the matter which every honest man must apply his 
mind to and see whether he could not effect a reconciliation by 
which the difficulty might be got over. It is cot right that if 
the reformer endeavours to effect a change in the manner which 
is not consistent with present practices, he should be punished 
with esoommunioation-~*^e bluest punishment that can be 
awarded ; for it only indicates that enemies* hearts are 
to the mischief the present practices are worldhatg. On the 
other hand, the reforsMBr should care not to go and pre« 
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pound a theory which may lead to a complete breach. 1 
have now taken tip the two important Booial queetions of infant 
marriafires ami enforced widowhood. 1 shall now refer to the 
question of female education—the all>important subject in my 
view. It is a question which will enable us to tide over the 
difficulty far more easily than any other question. Can any 
reasonable man contend to leave the^other sex in utter darkness 
without providing for it the means of acquiring proper learning 
and culture ? 1 believe this is a subject on wbiob yon have heard 
a great many epaeohes. Therefore my observations will be very 
few indeed. 1 have one more observation to make, and that is that 
Sir William Hunter very truly once observed that whatever the 
ultimate sauotiou for human conduct, whatever the influence of 
religion, whatever the fear of punishment in the future state, 
whatever the present fbars of the criminal law may be, tbe best 
safeguard for a man against the temptation for wroDg*doing is 
bis aelf-respecK This is not an ideal picture merely, and one 
object of the social reformer in endeavouring to secure education 
for our women is to enable them to discharge their sacred duties 
SIS mothers, as wives, and as sisters more nobly and more truly 
than they aiw at present able to perform. It is nsnal, gentle¬ 
men, to speak of this as a new ideal, an outgrowth of purely 
Western education. However that may be, ifc satisfaotozy to 
note that a change for the better is taking place in tfaa attitude 
of the comm unity as a whole in tlie matter of female education, 
and the other things which 1 have referred to before. It is not 
much, but 1 believe the old aggressive hostility, coofining my¬ 
self to the general tendency of the people, is slowly dying away, 
and I believe that the number of people amongst our countrymen, 
who are disposed to dook with greater sympathy with the move¬ 
ment of the reasonable social refonner, is on the increase, and 
1 trust that in the hurry to go on much more quickly than we 
do now, this favourable attitude on the part ofrthe general omn- 
munity will not be lost sight of. I trust, gOU^^GHaaen, that no 
pains will be spared to win over by sympdtheiie efforts the ma¬ 
jority of our oonntiymen to ou#way of thinking. I trust that 
3 fHsu will resolutely avoid the method of rebddioo, as 3dr. Jns- 
tioe B^ade aptly termed it, I trust that ’^you will not even 
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under tbe moat prorokiog eironnistauoeB say it is imposeible to 
get on wiUi this old oommnnity, let as form a new oommanity* 
We shall not then be able to confer any benefit apon the eooiety 
hy enoh a process. Ton may become a new caste and have a new 
marrU^e law enacted in the statute book* Bat so far as the emel 
oastoms that you complain of and so far as relief to the oppress¬ 
ed are oonoerned, yon will not be able to do any good. Toa will 
be able to'bay 1 bave saved my daughter, my sister, and so on, 
but you will not be able to say 1 have been able to effect a good 
and saintary change in the general community. X trust, there- 
fore> that you will bear in mind that this method of rebellion 
may be avoided even under the most provoking oiroomstanoes* 
Our object should be to try and draw to our view the majority 
of the oommunity, and I think that in going about the work of 
reform we should also bear in mind the observation of Sir T. 
Mnthnswami Iyei% which he made when addressing an associa¬ 
tion of yonng men ; * XTonr work should not partake of the cha¬ 
racter of indiscriminate desfrnctiou, but of construction on old 
national lines.’ Of course 1 know that many of you will go back 
and say that it is usual for Subramania lyei' to indulge in all 
these platitudes (hear, hear). Many of you may also say that 
it is easy to suggest good old national lines without being told 
wbat these national lines are. If you take auoient books, I 
trust you will be able to find out that there are a good many nation¬ 
al lines. We need not destroy the old history and start a fresh 
one; you may be able to rectify yourself, but the community 
will not besable to change, unless yon proceed on those lines on 
which it has gone on for a considerable period, and our efforts 
should simply be to remove the excrescences of the injurious 
custprasy which in every climate and iu every nationality 
necessarily crop up from time to time. 1 do not think I should 
detain yon any more. 1 have spoken to yon upon the prinmpat 
questions. I kngw that this slow prooess that I have been en¬ 
deavouring to press upon yep will certainly be distasteful to 
cartaan minds. This will fill many minds who are in favour of 
a rapid dbange beis^ effected %nth a feeling of despondency* 
But 1 most say in my opinion the surest way of r^aqhit^ 
onr goal is to adopfra policy of persuasion and educationist he 
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policy of educating: tbe community and evoking: tbeir symiM^hy 
thereby. There are eome I know amongpet my frienda who taha 
a much less favourable view of the destinies of our people. They 
are those who look upon the inhabitants of this great oonnhry aa 
belonging to that inferior type of humanity, which is destined, 
to adopt the language of Dr. Pearson, to occupy the black belt 
as opposed to the white belt of the^globe. Gentlemen, if you 
proceed on the lines indicated by me, 1 am sure fou will be 
able to make a great many improvements, and eventually you 
will be destined to get a large measure of success within the 
limit supposed to be allowed to this inferior braueb of the people. 
To those who think that our future is indefinitely great, there 
is no room for despair. Even if you suppose that it is so, judg¬ 
ing from our own iiroceduie, our own habits and customs, our 
want of self-reliance und so on, even to those who take that 
despondent view, I say, ‘ Consult any book which is written on 
the subject of social evolution, and you cannot but see that 
there is a great future before you, and in order to achieve this 
end you should proceed not only with the perseverance^ which 
is worthy of the great cause that we have before us, but also 
with the spirit of patient confidence and hopefulness, which 1 
Uiink our surrounding circumstances justify.* 1 have de¬ 
tained you longer than 1 expected. But before 1 sit down, I have 
a duty to perform, of sa^'ing a few words upon an event of no 
small importance which has tak^n place iu the neighbouring 
Province of Mysore, whose benevolent sovereign paid his debt of 
nature the other day at a premature age. 1 think after the 
vote 3 'ou hare just passed, it is unnecessary for me to dwell 
n^^on bis great excellences, upon his benevolent nature, his 
statesmanlike qualities and other excellent traits in his charac¬ 
ter. It is to that enlightened sovereign that the Mysoreans are 
indebted for the law, which now prohibits the marriage of girls 
under S years of age and also prohibits ill-asserted marriages, 
i think His late lamented Higbnees and his equally enlightened 
Dewau as well as his wise and able Oouncillors have earned the 
gratitude of the whole oommuuity by passing sueh a law as tbe 
one in question. Not that this is j^ing to bring iu a large 
amount of relief, but that it has applied the principle of legis* 
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laiioii for the removal of social evils. 1 trust that the example 
thus set by a uative Government, guided by very experienoed 
and cantious men by no means uusympatbetio to the dominatiniip 
orthodoxy—I trust that the example set by that enlightened 
Prince will lead to similar legislation elsewhere. Gentlemen, 
1 have done,—1 have only to thank yon for the kindness yon 
have shown roe in Hstenieg patiently to what I have said. I 
shall now proceed to call upon the various speakers to move the 
resolntions that are to be placed before you to-day for your 
consideration (loud applause'). 


The Ninth Social Conference—Dr. R. G. Bhandar* 

kar's Addres^. 

Laiuks AND GBNri.EyifiX, —1 must in accordance with llie 
usual practice begin by thanking you for having elected me 
your Chairman. On the present occasion, however, this 
is not a mere matter of routine and formality. Certain circum¬ 
stances have this ) ear very widely evoked enthusiasm for the 
cause of social reform, and have led to a sort of constitution 
being given to this Conference similar to that which the politic 
cal Congress ^possesses. I have before me to-day a large 
number of my countrymen, who, I believe, are sincere advocates 
of social reform, as calculated to improve the fortunes of oiir 
country and to place her in a condition to enable her to main* 
tain her pipsition in the keen competition and rivalry that is 
now going on between the different countries and races of the 
world. To be the Chairman of a body of such true lovers of 
their country is an lionoui* that cannot bat*be highly apprecia¬ 
ted. 

About sixty years ago, none among ns had any idea of the 
reform of our sqpiety and a Conference such as this was out of 
the question. But since that time we have eome in closer 
contact with Western civilisation chiefly through the meanA of 
ISnglisb education ; and that has led ns to take interest in the 
ooneems of Indian society in geneial and consider its good to 
be our good, and has evoked in us feelings of justiee and ootn- 
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pASRion for the vanouB elaeseR thac oompoae cmr eoeiety. If 
then yon are anttnated by these sentiments^ the taste before ns 
to>day ‘Will present no difRonlties. Foi* the end aimed at by the 
propositions thet will be laid befora jou is jostioe and fair play 
to all olasses of persons, the alleviation of their suffertnjpi and 
the removal of ohstaolea in the free development of onr indivi¬ 
dual activities. ^ 

And first, a grood many of the proposals have reference to 
the condition of the female portion of onr society. Gentlemen, 
one*half of the intellectual, moral, and spiritnal resources of 
onr country is being' wasted. If our women were educated ns 
they ought to be, they would be a powerful instrument for 
advancing the general condition of our country. They will 
bring up every new generation in a manner to perform its 
duty efficiently and w*ll shed the influence of ttie benign 
virtues peculiar to them on men and, so to say, linmnniso 
them. All the means of educating women, therefore, 
that have been indicated in the propositions, yon will, 
I feel sure, approve of. You will see that the-* opening 
of High Schools is one of them. That necessarily implies 
that the study of English language and literature is coti* 
sideTed to be benefioial to onr women. Though there has 
been some difference of opinion as regards ^lis point, still 
T believe the necessity of snob education has been recH^niaed 
by the majoHty, Bnt T think it still remains an open 
qnestion whether onr ideal for the edneation of women ought 
to be the same as that for the education of men, -^whether 
after they finish their High School education, they ought to be 
made to go through the whole Uutversity course up to the 
M.A. Degree. If bitter complaints have recently been urged as 
to the great pressure which onr University edneation imposes 
upon onr men, ranoh stronger grounds there are fbr fear as 
regards women«whose oonstitntten is more delicate and cer¬ 
tain incidents in whose life and whose domestic duties taie 
them so heavily. Perhaps after finishing a High School edn- 
cation, if further progress is desired, there sboald be a se3ec«' 
iion of snoh subjects as are more eaWnlated to develop the 
peottUar altitudes of womanly nature. The other points 
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coiioernitig oar daaghfcers and oar sisters liave reference to the 
unjust and crael snfferiugs to which oar present social vsages 
subject them» and which uo man in. whom the sentiments of 
jasttce and compassion are ^veloped can find it in his heart 
to tolerate even for a moment. The misery of oor widows has 
)>eeii the sabjeut of frequent remark ; 1 will therefore not detain 
yon long by a full exposition of it. 1 will only make a general 
observatihu that that society which allows men to marry any 
number of times even up to the age of sixty, while it sternly 
forbids even girls of seven or eight to have aiiothei* husband 
after one is dead.—which gives liberty to a man of 60 or 60 to 
marry a girl of olevoii ot* twelve, which has no word of condem* 
nation for the man who marries another wife within fifteen 
days after the death of the first, is a society which sets very 
little value upon the life of a femtfle human being, and 
places woman on the same level with cattle and is thus in an 
unsonnd condition dis<|ualifying it for a successfal competition 
with societies with a more healthy constitution. Oftentimes 
the marriage of a girl under certain circumstances proves her 
death•waurant. This matter has within the last few years 
forced itself powerfully npon my observation. A young man of 
thirty or thirty-five loses his fir.st wife ; straightway be pro- 
needs to marry^another. who is a girl of ten or twelve. That 
girl dies by the time she reaches the age of twenty ; another 
takes her place, immediately after ; she too dies similarly; then 
comes a third who meets with the same fate ; and a fourth is 
married by the persevering man and is eventually left a widow 
before she is out of her teens. A great many such oases have 
occurred within the last few yeai*s and amongst our educated 
men. The medical men, whom I have oonenlted, say that the 
results are due to the marriages being ilhassortedj, its., to the 
great ineqcfality between the age of the girl and of the strong 
and vigorous I do not know bow else to characterise these 

cases except as cases"* of human saorifiop. Sorely, if the men 
who have married girls snocessively in this manner are edacated 
men, their refined sentiments and fcoHngs ought to make them 
spare poor innocent girl^ and marry grown up wometi,-Mr 
widows, if unmarried ones are not to be had. Oentlemen^ this 
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case of ill*aPsort>ed manriag« deserres greater condemnation at 
our hands than the other, ^hich is the only one tivat seems to 
be contemplated in one of the resolniions to be bronght for* 
ward, and iu which an old man of even fifty or sixty marries a 
girl of ten or twelve. 

I will nestt call your attention to those points in the 
Tesolations which concern the institution of castes. And first 
of all allow me to observe that a very great revolntiod has been 
effected in this matter by the mere fact that we are governed by 
a prople amongst whom the sense cf equal justice for all 
classes of people has received a high development. A SUudra 
at the present day i.s not more heavily punished than a Biuh- 
min for the same crimes. Mann, Yajnavalkya and others have 
been set aside in this tespect, and tbo privileges which in the 
eye of the criminal law* men of the highest caste enjoyed, have 
been taken away fiom them. T remember about forty-five 
years ago when a Brahmin was hanged for committing a murder 
at Ratnugiri, It created a .stir among the people, since snob a 
punishment lor a Brahmin was opposed to all past traditions 
of the country. But of course the change did not provoke ac* 
tive hostility and has been acquiesced in on all sides. Simi¬ 
larly a Shudra’s tongue is not now cut off for repeating the 
letters of the Vedas. On the contrary, if ateaqj^er in a Govern¬ 
ment school refuses to teach the sacred mantras to a Shudra, 
he is apt to be dismissed from service. In our schools and col¬ 
leges we have to teach Sanskrit literature including the 
Vedas to all castes and classes. But it is very mr>ch to be 
regretted that the treasure of knowledge which has thus been 
thrown open to all is not availed of by the lower castes to the 
extent to which they«8bould. This is to be aoeouuted for in a 
great measure by the fact of tb1& old traditional feeling not 
having gone out—education is not what the Shudra* thinks of * 
first, nor are endeavours made by others to induce him to eda- 
cate himself and smooihen his path to a'Uoiversity degree. 
Similarly the railways have been effecting a silent revolution. 
A holy Brahmin does not scruple to sit in a third class carriage 
by the side of a Mahar, wliose very shadow is an abominatiou 
on ordinary ooesaions 
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The Mahal'S and Matij^s on this aido of the conniry and 
the Pariahs on the other, who foim the lowest classes, have been 
entirely neglected. They are the oatcastes of Hindu society, 
and have been from the remotest times in a very degraded 
condition. The reference made to this fact by a Mahar Hartdas 
in his prefatory remarks, while performing a Kirtana at my 
houf<e a few years ago, wiw? very tonchiug. He said, * the 
Vedas aodfShastras have cast ns aside, but the Santas or saints 
of the middle ages have had compassion on us.’ And be it said 
to the credit of the Santas of Mnhrashtra headed by the Brah- 
iiiiu Hkiiatli and to the Santas of other provinces that they bad 
compassion for the outcastes of Hindu society, and admitted 
their claims to religious instruction and a better treatment. It 
then in those olden days these pious men, with their hearts 
elevated by faith and devotion, admitted the lowest Shudra to 
religious communion and instruction, shall we, upon whom 
a greater variety of influences have been operating, I'efnse to 
exert ourselves for bringing enlightenment in the dense 
darkness in which his mind is shronded ? And J believe from 
the opportunities I have had of observation that the despised 
Mahar possesses a good deal of natural intelligence and is 
capable of being highly educated. Bo that to continue to keep 
him in ignorance into deprive the country of an appreciable 
amount of intelfectual rcsouices. And generally, allow me to 
observe that the rigid system of castes, which prevails amofig 
us, will ever act as a heavy drag on our race towards a brighter 
future. Ta tie men down to certain occupations, even when 
they have no aptitude for them, renders those men less useful 
to the country. When all men belonging to a certain caste 
most follow certain occupations only, the ^eld is overstocked 
and poverty is the result. You can get a Brahmin schoolmaster 
for five or six rupees a month, but a good carpenter or stone* 
mason cannot be jjjiad unless you pay from twenty to twenty* 
fi^ rupees per mensem. And unless perfect freedom is allowed 
to men in this respect, and each allowed to make the beat 
possible use of his own powers, the country oauoot economically 
advance. Special privilegdb.enjoyed by certain castes mast keep 
tbe members of others in a disadvantageous position in the 
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rivalry aud competition of life. In order that a nation as a a bole 
may put forth all its power, it is necessary iliat there shonld be 
no special privileges and special restrictions. Again the priti* 
ciple of caste lias throughout our history operated in such a 
way that each caste has now come to form a separate commu¬ 
nity w'lth distinct nsages, even as to the kind of food that is 
eaten snd the manner in which it is^ cooked. And there is no 
social intercommunication between them of a natilre to bind 
them together into one whole. Hence instead of there being a 
feeling of fsympathy between different castes, there is often a 
feeling of antipathy. As long as this state of things lasts, I 
shall feel greatly obliged to any one who will explain to me 
how it is possible to form a united Hindu nation. If therefore 
wc feel at all concerned as regards the future of our country in 
the great struggle thsjt is goingon in (he world, something must 
be immediately done to induce a feeling of nnity among these 
distinct comniQuitleB and convert active antipathy into active 
sympathy. 

And I w ill here make bold to assert that the efaraute povet ty 
of the agrionltural classes and the depredations of the prover¬ 
bial Savkar or money-lendei* constitnte a great social evil. The 
Government has been endeavouring to do a good deal by means 
of mere special legislation; but that does not seem to have 
remedied the evil and the moneyrdander continues to charge 
interest from 16 to 25 per cent, on loans raised on the security 
of lands, and two four pice per rupee per month, t.c , 37^ or 
75 per cent, on smaller sums lent for shorter periods^ and there 
are also enhancements of interest, when the money is not paid 
at the stipulated time. In this manner, the poor peasant 
is aver a prey fo tl^e rapacity of the money-lender and is never 
allowed to raise his head. This is a political aa well as 
a social question. The Government has bemi on several oc¬ 
casions urged to establish agricultural banks, but it has not 
yet seen the wisdom of doing So, and we too, whose oountrynten 
the agriculturists are, have not shown pastieular solkntude to 
1 V'lnedy ibo evil by establishing banks of our own. I do not think 
any special banking instilnilou with elabcoate machinery, such 
as has beam recently proposed, is wanted. An ordinary bank 
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witrli ag*eDoles at tbd District towns and snb^agetieies for circles 
with a radios of about ten miles will, 1 think, fully answer the 
pnrp<»80. Money shonld be lent on the security of land at an in¬ 
terest of from 9 to 12 per cent, payable about the seme time as 
the land revenue. Sympathetic, though firm, treatment should be 
accorded to the peasants and the agents employed should not be 
unscropnious men exacting, perquisites for themselves. But X 
will not trespass on the province of the man of bnsiness, and 
whatever be the scheme that may be considered suitable and 
whatever its details, this I feel certain about, that shrewd men 
ought not to be allowed to prey upon the ignorance and entire 
helplessness of the agricnldiral classes and perpetuate their 
wretched condition, 

Then there nre other points in the resolutions, the aim of 
which is to remove positive obstacles to our*healthy development. 
The early marriage of boys and girls is of this nature, since its 
effect is to undermine the strength of both and bring fot'th a pro- 
geny of weak children. The growth of the parents themselves, 
intellectual as well as physical, is stunted ;and in a course of 
evolution our race must become incapable of that energy and 
stillness of applicaiioti. which nre so necessary under the condi¬ 
tions brought into existence by the rivalry and competition of 
races. The prohibition of travel in foreign countries I would 
pnt under the same head, since it acts as an obsfacle to the free 
expansion of our energies and capacities* 

These are the principal points aimed at by the social reform¬ 
er. Ton wiU see that what is necessary in order that these re- 
foriUs may come inlo practice is that there shonld spring up in onr 
hearts a sense of justice, a keen sympathy for the sufferings of 
others and a love for one's own country and oace, and an anxiety 
for their future well-being. If the feelings have been awakened 
in us with any d^^ipree of intensity, they cannot fail to realise 
tbemselt^es in soiqp Sort of action* and 1 believe that the contrary 
holds true that when no action follows, the feelings ane eitlw 
not awakened at all, or if really awakened, are very weak. Tt is 
this fact and also the general oooservattsm of our nature as well as 
the fear of exooxnui antestiftn that bold us back and wo^deyise a 
number of excuses for our inaction. Sometimee we are disposed 
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to leave tlie vihr^le matter to the action of time, thinking that 
all we desire will come into practice jost as the rig;idity of caste 
lules 18 bein^ fi^radually lesRened by railway travelling and 
Huoh other oiroomstanccs. Bat time is not a force, it is simply 
n conception of the mind to connect events together and oarnot 
work any changes. If therelpre any changes have come on in 
the coarse of titae, they must be brought about by the force in 
the human heart that leads to action. As a matter of fact, 
such changes are often very extensive and important For in¬ 
stance the practice of early marriage of girls, and of female in¬ 
fanticide and Kuliuism have come into existence in compara¬ 
tively recent times. But if j’Oti examine their otigin, yoa will 
find that the first owes its introduction probably to the circum¬ 
stances that when the gills grew up, they went wrong in some 
cases. In oider to pi%vent such a result, they were tied down 
to a husband before they were of an age to go wrong. To avoid 
sill was of course a laudable object, but the desire was not 
under the guidance of reason. Consequently the many evil 
effects of early marriages were overlooked, and the attainment 
of that on© object was exclusively attended to. If, however, the 
desire to prevent the evil had been under the guidance of reason, 
other modes would have been devised for effecting it than the 
one actually chosen. Similarly the practice of female infunticide 
and of Kuliitisni must in the beginning have ardsen from family 
pride. Onc’^s daughter should not be married into a family 
possessing no imporrance or distinction. To marry her into a 
high family lequrres a heavy expenditure of moneys which the 
father cannot afford, and in the case of Kulinism such a family 
is not available. Hence rather than suffer the disgrace of ally¬ 
ing himself with a,low family, he allowed bis daughter to be 
destroyed, and tn the other cane to be married to one who had 
innumerable wives nlready. Here again you will see that the 
motive of action was not under the guidance pf the higher feel¬ 
ings of love and tenderness for a hnman being and espectalljr 
for one*8 own child. Thus then what time brings about is 
very often not under tlie guidance of reason or the higher feel¬ 
ings of our nature, and consequently'Very often degradation is 
the result and not elevation. It will therefore not do to leave 
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rotform to time or tiie slow and unconscions operation of osnees. 
It must be effected fiom a ronscions intention, and the motive 
force shonld be, as sbove remarked, a sense of jnstice, a keen 
sympathy and an anxiety for the fntnre of one*s own ooantfy. 
Unable to appreciate the feeHagr<* of the true ref<»rmer, we often 
license him of beirf^ hasty in desiring to do every tbiriff at once,— 
we sometimes say that if h^ had adopted a psrticnlar way, the 
reform ho desires would have Jonj; come into practice. Com¬ 
ments such ns these I always suspect, especially when they 
come fi om a man who has done little or nothing* practical. 1 am 
however not an advocate of headlong action. The motive force 
of reiorm shonld be powerful in o'lr hearts, bat they must be 
tempered in a manner not to lead ns to cub onrselves from a 
\ ital connection with the pa«t. We should not adopt the pfH>* 
ceduro of the French Revolution, hutvimitate the mode of 
action of Ktiglish people, whose pupils we are. They have 
realised as great changes as the French Revolution sought to 
effect, but in a manner which connects them with the past 
history of the conntry. Jt will nob be impossible to devise such 
a mode of action. One who has returned fi’om foreign travels 
should, live like an oidinary Hindu. A re-married widow should 
<K>nduct heraelf just like an ordinaiy Hindu lady. And even as 
regards caste, we should behave towards each oilier in ordinary 
matters as if no*aach distinction existed between ns ; while as to 
eating together and in ter'marriage, they must come in by and 
by especially when the sharp distinctions as to usages and ens- 
toms betw^ii the several castes are obliterated by a closer 
intercornnannication than that which exists at the present day. 
But the great danger of delayed reform is that in a short time 
the feeling which dictated it becomes cool, and the necessity for 
it is entirely forgotten. To prevent this result it is essential that 
the motive springs of reform shonld always be kept alive in 
our hearts. We should make an earnest effort never to lose 
sight of the goal we have to reach. But the modest prcpoeiil 
that will be laid before yon as regards these two matters, r/x., 
iuteroOommnnicatioQ as regards eating and marriagex-allianoe be> 
tween members of the sub-divisions of the same oastet involves 
no violent change w'hatever} consequently, there is, I believe, no 
34 
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excaso for -delayrng^ its realisation. G'eneraYl/’ it may he ob« 
served that what we have to avoid is the formai-ion of a separate 
caste cut off from all social interconrse with any of the existing' 
Hindu castes,-^that is to say» we should avoid such complete 
isolation^ as for instanoe, conversion to Christianity leads to* 
And most of the reforms we advocate involve no break of oon* 
tinuity. Some of them will be welcomed by the orthodox people 
themselves, and as lej^ards a great many others what we pro¬ 
pose is merely to go back to the monehealthy oondition in which 
oar society ones existed* in ancient times girls were married 
after they had attained matority, now they must be married 
before; widow-marriage was in practice, now it has entirely 
gone out, women were often highly educated and taught 
•even music and dancing, now they are condemned to ignor¬ 
ance and denied aiiy accomplishments. The castes were 
only four in number, now they are innumerable. Inter-dining 
<among those castes was not prohibited, now the nnmberless 
castes that prevail cannot have inter-communication of that 
natnre* Consistently with the maintenance of continnity in 
this manner, there ought to be, 1 think, as mneh action as 
possible. A strong public opinion must be created among the 
whole body of educated natives, condemning any departure from 
the programme of reform, while no mercy should be shown to 
one who does what even the ortho<^ox disapprove, and at sixty 
marries a girl of tenor tweUe, or another wite immediately 
lifter the death of the first. The exhibition of aoy caste 
partiality must also be severely condemned, as no re.Mgious inles 
rcquiie it. Unless we act in this manner, all our advocacy of 
reform will sink into tbe merest sentimentality more demora¬ 
lising in its effects than etnrdy ort hodoxy. 

But even sentimental advocacy is an homage done to a 
right cause and. consequently is better than stolid indifference 
or active hostility. This, however, is unfortunately tbe menUii 
attitude of a great many educated natives in all parts of the 
country. In Bengal) as was pointed out by our friend the 
Honourable Mr Justice Ranade the other day, social refoxm is 
now confined to Brahmos. The great Itody of educated Bengalees, 
who are not BrabrooS) are indifferent or hostile. The late 
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Isvraia Chandra Vidyasas^r, who inangfarated the reform aboieti 
wfdow'marriai^e and nrat ranttaoked oar Smriti litet-atoie to be 
able to make out that it waa sanctioned by the Sbastra» and 
worked for a liie>time to make it popular, was in hte latter days 
tilled with despondency and expressed hk conviction to visitors 
from this side ot the country that Hindus as Hiudas would 
never accept social reforp. Jt is ceitainlya matter of tl»e 
deepest regret that it should be confined to a religious body. 
We on this side have not come to this pass jet, thougfh we 
have onr full share of iuditi'erence and hostility. The aim ot 
our reformers here has always been to reform our Bociety<~oar 
nation. I am happy to find that our JUadras friends agree with 
ns in this lespect. Reform thiongh the agency of caste, which is 
attempted in some parts of the country, is very unsatisfactory. 
Very little can be effected in this way. eThe induction of mar* 
riage expenses and measures of this nature only esan be carried 
out by its means, and the great danger of this method is that 
caste which has corroded the vitals of this country will be 
Strengthened by it. 

Thus then we should nurture in our hearts the great forces 
which bring about the reform of society, viz.y truth, justice, and 
sympathy. Two of the greatest historians of England have told 
us that the i|poral law governs the affairs of the world; 
its observance alone ensures national prosperity. One of 
these I have quoted eUewhere, and will now ask your 
attention to the observations of the other. The strongest 
of the forces which are steadily bearing nations onward to 
improvement or decay are, according to Lecky, the moral 
ones* * Their permanent political welbbeing,' he says, ^is 
essentially the outcome of their moral •state.* The moral 
law seeks to purify private life and to effect social justice, and 
through these alone is the political weibbeing of a nation pos¬ 
sible. And. evolutionary science is beginning to teach us the 
same lesson. Competition and rivalry are the necessary condt* 
tions of progress towards a higher condition among men as well 
as among the lower orentnres. This competition and this 
rivalry tend to establish fhe supremacy of the stronger indivi* 
dual over the weaker; bis race propagates itself and that of 
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the otber (Hsappeni's. It is this law tbat is leading or baa led 
to tbe extinction of the aboriginal races in the presence of the 
stronger Koropeaii races in America, Australia, New Zealand 
and other islands. This competition and rivalry need nut 
tissume the form ol an actual war of extermination. It has 
been clearly ascertained that even in the midst of profound 
peace, tbe primitive races show a tendency to disappear. If 
this law were in operation in our country, our future must be 
very gloomy. But onr climate will, I think, come to our res* 
cue as it has been ascertained that the stronger races of 
Western Europe cannot, if settled here, exhibit the same energy 
and perseverance that they do in temperate regions. Colonisa¬ 
tion of India by tbe European races is, therefore, au impractica¬ 
bility ; bnt does not deliver us from the dangers of competition 
and rivalry with thems And again that law must be in opera¬ 
tion among us to ensure our own progress. But to estimate its 
full effects we must understand the conditions under which 
it acts in the case of man. Man is a social animal, and the 
competition that comes into operation in his case is a competi¬ 
tion between societies. The ancient history of the human race 
consists of war between such societies and the triumph of one 
and subjugation of another* This competition and rivalry be¬ 
tween different societies is going on still, and in order that a 
society may carry on the contest to a successful iefsae, it is 
necessaiy that it should be so organised that the individuals 
composing it should not be borne down by artificial restrictions, 
but be able to put forth ibeir best powers and capaoifies. The 
history of England, for example, shows a gradual emancipation 
of the olaases that were onoeiu a condition of little better than 
slavery and a renunpiation of tbeir privileges by the dominant 
classes. The effect ol this has been to place the individual in 
a moie advantageous position to conduct tbe battle of life, and. 
thus to rsnder the society^ of which he is a niember, fitter lor 
competition and rivalry with other societies. But it is the de¬ 
velopment of sympathetic or altruistic leelings only amongst 
the privileged classes and the society generally that can lead to 
the I'emoval of the disabilities of othel« and the redress ol tbeir 
giievauoes* Without such feelings, internal dissensions and 
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oventuft] degradation must be tli© results. And these feeling's 
are now leading the English people to devise means for relieving 
the chronic poverty of the lower classes, to readjust the rela* 
tions between laboux* and capital, and undertHke a variety of 
schemes to relieve distress and misery. It is a patent fact ac¬ 
knowledged by all disinterested persons that the English people 
have developed the altruistic feelings in a higher degree than 
any other l^aropean nation, and by the way, this constitutes the 
basis of our hopes in a better future for our country. Just as 
England has been endeavouring to remove the disabilities and sof- 
f. 3 rings of the lower classes other population, so shall efforts not 
be wanting on her part to remove our <lisabilities and sufferings. 
Hat the law of social evolution cannot cease to operate ; and in 
c>rdcr that our society may be able to hold its own in the com¬ 
petition and rivalry with other societies, which is inevitable, 
we must abide by the conditions of that law- Thai law is thus 
stated by the latest writer on the subject, whose book has created 
a great stir :—‘ Tliat the moral law is the unchanging law of 
progress in human society is the lesson which appears to be 
written over all thing.*%. No school of theology has ever sought 
to enforce this teaching with the dii'ectness and emphasis, with 
which it appears that evolutionary science will in the future be 
justified in doing. Tn the silent and strenuous rivalry in which 
every section of the rsce is of necessity continually engaged, 
permanent snccess appears to be invariably associated with 
certain ethical and moral conditions favourable to the mainten¬ 
ance of a*high standard of social efficiency and with those 
conditions only.* If then social efficiency and consequent suc¬ 
cess are what we desire in our contest with other taoes, we 
must, because the law is immutable, endeavour to realise those 
ethical and moral conditions. We must cultivate a sense of 
jastice and a love and sympathy for others, relieve the poor 
widow of her 8q|Eeiing8, remove the disabilities of womankind 
and of the lower classes, and allow free play to the energies and 
eapecities of all. And the necessity for our doing so becomes the 
more Imperative from onr political condition. If we ask England 
to iwmove our dtsabilitidl^, we must as a necessary preliminary 
show that we are worthy of the favour by removing the dis- 
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abilities of tbe oppressed classes of otir society. Thus and thus 
alone vrill our./iSoahtry prosper. Every scheme for bettering 
our conditiou is destined to tail if it does not make provision 
fur tbe giowtb of these sympathetic virtues and tfarougU them 
for tbe realisation of social reform. Let us then invigorate and 
elevate our souls by ever placing before our mind's e^-e tbe pre-^ 
cept of the gt'eat Indian Reformyr of the 6th century before 
Obristf the Lion of the Sakya race, Goutarna, the enlightened . 
* Cultivate a mind boundlesH (as sympathy} for all beings as is 
that of tbe mother^ who pixjtects her only son by sacrificing her 
own life * ; and with him proclaim from this Social Conlereuce 
hall, * May all living beings feeble or strong, long, prreat, middle, 
sized or short, small or large, seen or unseen, living far or near, 
born or to be born be happy.* {^Prolonged cltsers.^ 


The Tenth Social Conference^Babu Norendro 

Nath Sen’s Address. 

* • 

It is nothing new to say, that opposition is the very life> 
breath of a public movement, and that no great caa«‘e in tbe 
world has triumphed without opposition. The history of every 
important agitation teaches that it did not attain to its object, 
till after severe strifes and strugglfts, and rei^eated reverses. 
This lesson is well illustrated in the case of the Congress. You 
require not to be told what fierce opposition that movement 
evoked in the early years of its existence, and howjt bas ont* 
lived all clamour, till it fairly promises to be an institution of 
the land. The history of the Congress movement shows, how* 
ever, that the opposition it encoutttered, was mostly from with¬ 
out, while tbe Social Conference has had to experience opposi* 
tion from within. But we may now be said to be well out of the 
wood. To*day the Social Confeienoeis far stronger than it was 
a few years back. The movement now enters upoTi tbe tenth 
year of it^ existence, and every year we find it gaining gronod» 
hiep by step, while the number of its 'friends and supporters 
has steadily increased. The fact* at the same time, remains 
unquestionable, that the Conference is exeivisiog a healthy edu- 
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eating influence upon the different cartes and f^nb-fleotiorifl of 
CaRtee, into which Trllnda society is divide^ YroTo etnaiX 
beji^inniiiif^s the movement has expanded into its preRent dimen- 
sionR. We have our delegates, like those oE the Congress, duly 
elected, and among the visitors to Calcutta at this season, not a 
few iiave come, not as delegates to the OoTigrc8<<, Imt as dele¬ 
gates to the Conference. ^ happen to be aoqnaintcd w'ith peo¬ 
ple, who dhtertain more sympathy for this movement than for 
the OongreHs itself, and with others, who somehow find them¬ 
selves detcrre<l from attending the Congress, hat roMdily assist 
at the deliberations of the Social Confeience. Hnt lightly 
speaking, the Social Conference is a fitting corollary to the 
National Omigress. ft is well that, when cluirultig higher 
privileges, we should fit ourselves for such privileges. 

There was a time, and that not so \%ry long ago, when our 
countrymen concerned themselves with politics only, and with 
political agitation. But that time is fast passing away, and it 
is quite refreshing to see the re-awakening of national life in all 
directions, and the people shaking off their torpor, and engag¬ 
ing in reforms of all kinds, such as might be needed to raise 
them as a nation* We are beginning to see all our weak points, 
and discovei ing the causes tlmt retard our national progress, 
and applying ourselves to the task of remedying the evils. 
There are ahnnflant signs of national activity all around us. 
Our people are seeking not only their political enfi nncliiHement, 
but also their material, moral, social and religions welfare. 
There is wi upheaval and a revival everywhere. The ameliora¬ 
tion of our social condition is so mixed up with our future 
greatness and prosperity, that we cannot afford to neglect it 
any fortlier. However we may ti*y to |;aise ourselves as a 
nation, we shall find oar efforts qntto paralyf<*d, because of the 
dying defects in our social system. Ton will therefore see 
that social refor^ is even of more immediate concern to us than 
political reform- But somehow or other, social reform has come 
to be regarded with the utmost distrust and suspicion. It is 
viewed in some quarters in the light of something ontlandinb 
ami foreign, I do not khow why it should be so. We are not 
a new nation, bat an old one, that has long known decay. It 
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is this deqay, irtiicti,9n ^|>ari^ at least, we liifif^ tp arreet. 

We are so irery^ ^familiar v^th tbe cliaracst*i^ al Ilia aoeiel 
system existing in Iiujia in o y fa ib . times, aad in her fialmy days. 
That system was nothing Hktatihe hybrid one, which have 
ha^pfed aH too closely in recent times. ICnowinjg^ that tetlMfr the 
case, what should prevent na from revertii^^ to tbe ofd eystCflA ? 
Soc’ial reform, then, means nothing jnore than a return to ^e 
social structure that was built up in Ancient India. Thha, 
there can be nothing? much to object to it. One of the principal 
causes of our present inisfortuiies is that we have receded a 
\'ery loni^ way from the laws and institutions of the past, and 
adopted some monsrrel ones in their stead. Our national 
decadence is mostly due do the later corruptions, which have 
been allowed to permeate both our social and religioits 
systems. Our efforts, •t hereforo, should be directed solely to 
the removal of those corruptions. All that we call upon our 
Hindu countrymen to do is notbinji^ more than this. 

Already the Social Conference has achieved great good lor 
the country, as you will find from the published summary or 
1 eports, forwarded by the diffei’ent Social Reform Associations 
ill India, copies of which have been placed in ^’'our hands. A 
more interesting publication, it has hardly been my lot to peruse. 
You will now have some idea of the social progress th it the 
country is making along with progress in other directions. 
Such subjects, as marriage -1 eform, sei-voyage, and foreign 
travel, female education, temperance, &c., have been engaging 
the attention of these Associations. Some of them liave been 
working with remarkable vigour and xeai. Besides these Assn> 
ciatrious, there have been several Caste Conferences, held annu¬ 
ally, such as the Kayastha Conference, the Vaiahya Conference, 
and Sri Vaishtiava Conference. Those Conferences are meant 
for the social benefit of the castes whoso names they bear. 
The proceedings of those Conferenoes will indicate what ad¬ 
vance some of the important Hindu castes are making in self- 
help, self-reliance, and social progress. 

The so-called benighted and cousdbvaiive Madras evidently 
leads the vau of social progress, and, in this respeet, sets an ea- 
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iq tha reafe of Itidia. Next comes tbe DeooaOi l^nd ot^ei^ 
part# of todia follow it. It has been said that Be^al lags 
behind the rest of India in the mi^tter of social reform. 1 do 
not know bow far this charge is irae. Here in Bengal, there 
ia er|dentlf>.a decided feeling againsf early maniages among the 
edncated dasses. An agitation has been set on foot for some- 
tixpe in favour of the reduction of Hiudu maniage expenses, 
with as nrfuoh genuine earifestuess us wc displayed in counection 
with the sea<voyage question a few yeui's back. Then as re* 
gards the higher education for wotnen, Bengal holds dcc.idedty 
more advanced views than any other reiorrn circle in the coun¬ 
try. But it ra#8t be said that the above remark holds good 
chiefly of the Indian Christian, Brahmo, ami the Kiigland-tC' 
turned classes. What is particularly wanted however, in Bengal, 
as in the other parts of India, is that social reform should he 
carried on strictly national, that is, Aryan and old Shastraio 
lines, among those who aspire to be known as good Hindus. If 
we wish to make tbo cause of social reform a success, we must 
proceed with caution, and make no attempt to introduce violent 
changes in our social organisation. The object of this Social 
Conference is more to educate public opinion in nil the problems 
of social reform than anything else* You may safely leave to time 
the results. We must call to our aid the authority of our sacred 
books, and o^the ancient history of our country in our work of 
social reform. There is enough in our ancient volumes to show 
that the social system of the Hindu in the past, was altogether 
a model ^ne, and we cannot do better than follow it, if we are 
ar all anxious to regain our lost national greatness. 

And now, before I conclude, 1 hope that the deliberations 
of this Conference will be conducted with as much moderation, 
forbearance and wisdom as possible, anJthat no want of hur- 
tnoTiy will disrnrb our proceedings. There is not another ques* 
lion more difficult and delicate than that of social reform, and 
it should be approached with the utmost sobriety, and discufised 
in such a spirit as might not give rise to the least friction. We 
must show extreme tolerance for the opinions and feelings of 
those who differ fi'om as on the subject, so that even the iuoi»t 
orthodox and bigoted might, in time, come into our fold, and 
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beoomo of oiir way of thinking. SocisCl reform is not meant for 
the liberal few, but for the backward many. 


The Eleventh Social Conference—Rao Bahadur 
Vamanrao Madhav Kolhatkar*8 Address. 

Ladies akd Gentlemen, —I thahk you very mueh for the 
honour you have done me by voting me to the chair, and I beg 
to assure you that 1 feel very much flattered by it. But I can* 
not conceal from you the consciouBness of my inability to fill 
with credit a position which has been honoured at previous 
gatherings by eminent and distinguished personages, with whom 
the humble individual now addressing you can boar very little 
comparison. In fact ^^hen the proposal to make me President 
was first communicated to me about six weeks ago, it caused me 
considerable surprise, and I almost snspectod that a practical 
joke was being played upon me. But when 1 considered that 
the proposal emanated from friends whose good sense and friend* 
ly feeling I could not very well for a moment doubt, and when I 
consider foither that the race, as has been we!) said, was not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong, 1 took heart 
and braced myself up, as well as I conld, for the difficult task 
that was to be laid on me. 1 will first beg you ^ overlook ray 
shortcomings, and then proceed according to time-honoured 
custom to make some observations in connection with the work 
for which wo have assembled here to-day. 

The first matter to which I have the pleasure to invite 
your attention, is the gratifying fact that the short-sighted 
prejudice which had sought sometime ago to dislodge oni* 
Conference frora its legitimate habitation—the Congress 
pandal —is now happily a thing of the past and has 
given place to good sense and wisdom. credit of first 

discountenancing that prejudice does no doubt belong to 
enlightened Bengal, But we of the Berars and the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces also might well be excused for claiming a 
share in it, and for having walked in the wise footsteps 
of Calcutta. 1 am informed on good authority that there 
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“Was not a single discordant note struck when the question 
of placing the Congress pandal at the service of this Confer* 
ence came on for consideration before the local Congress Com- 
mittee, and that the question was disposed of with perfect eon* 
cord, and in such a manner as to even imply that it admitted 
of no two opinions at all. This, yon will allow, is a matter for 
sincere congratulation, and yon will doubtless join with me in 
saying that **aU is well that ends well.*’ 

T will next address you a few woids about the present 
position and future prospects of the Social Reform Movement* 
My humble opinion is that, all things considered, social reform 
is steadily gaining ground in the hearts of our people. In view 
of the magnitnde of oar task, the difficulties in the way, the 
comparative paucity of real workers in our field, and the slow* 
ness of the pace with which we ai'e mqving, one is apt not to 
recognise this onward motion, and many people are disposed to 
grumble, and be despondent, and even doubt at times whe^ier 
we are going forward at all. When we are in this undesirable 
plight, we cannot do better than cast at once a mental glance 
at what things were like, say, about ten or twenty years ago, 
and ask ourselves if we have not mado any progress. This 
useful retrospect will at once lift us out of the slougli of des¬ 
pondency, and restore ns to a hopeful, if not even cbeerfa), 
mood* If On#has any donbt on this question of the progress 
achieved, he has but to turn the pagesof the report of the last Con¬ 
ference to be convinced of the general fermentation that is 
taking ]^lace in matters social in so many places, and 
in such unexpected quarters. And in this connection, let 
us also always lay to our heart and constantly bear in 
mind the golden ad rice so often repeated by oar great 
guide, friend and philosopher, the life and soul of the 
Indian Social Conference—I mean the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ra* 
node—and sedulously cultivate in practice the useful virtue of 
patience, whic% is ever the greatest friend in need, and is there* 
fore the best friend indeed. But the indispensable friend, 1 
am sorry to observe, does often fight shy of ns, and is conspi¬ 
cuous among ns only byhis absence, simply beoanse we do ndt 
sufficiently oare to cultivate his friendship. And again, let us 
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rfnioiilx'r (lia^ the causes of the slow pace with which we are"* 
moving oiiuarJs are not confined to the Social Reform Move* 
rneni alone, but are simultaneously hindering the onward march 
»)f other inovementa also. The principal drawback everywhere 
is the paucity of earnest, loyal, and euthusiastio workers, com* 
billed with the superfluity of irresponsible, unsympathetic and 
do-nothing ciitics. This is the chief canker at the root of all 
oiii nctiiities, whether in the social,'the industrial, tfhe religi¬ 
ous, or any other field. There is, on the one hand, the more or 
■less large following, whose chief business is talk, the whole talk, 
and nothing but talk ; and on the other hand there is the larger 
held still of the ever-carping critics, who nre pleased to live in 
a well-known paradise, and to fancy that the reforms we advo¬ 
cate do not concern them or their society at all; and who, doing 
nothing themselNes, bu4 standing at a safe distance from all 
the risk and toil and moil of all progressive work, are satisfied 
wiUi nothing that the reformers will do, but ate, on the contrary, 
immensely delighted with the easy and patriotic-looking work of 
crying down reform and reformers. If a reformer in any of the 
fields already mentioned sei ves the cause for which he is working 
mei*ely by speech—and yet speech, let us remember, is the first 
and the most potent instrument of ventilation and agitation— 
lie i«, according to these dainty gentlemen, only a lip-reformer 
or a canting hypocrite. Rut the moment the reftrrtier reduces 
his piofessions to action, he becomeH at once a dangerous fiie- 
brand, a revolutionary character who, instead of taking up some 
other non-descript reform fiist, is moving on too fast and bead- 
long, and without the previous consent and sanction of t!|^e 
majority, if not the whole, of his countrymen, or moving on in 
contravention of the laws of evolution, or the teachings of his¬ 
tory, or the strict lines and dictates of the Shastras, or in a 
word, what not! Good God ! ! Are not these objections grand, and 
high-sounding, and if you please even erudite F Sni*e enough, 
they are. But these gentlemen forget that it is generally not 
in the nature of individuals, belonging to a supremely conser¬ 
vative race like ours, to move on too fast, that no reform has 
yet taken place at any time with the previous consent and sane* 
tion of the majority of mankind ; that even the laws of evolu* 
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tioo require human aid in furtherance of their work in social 
matters; that history, if read aright, teaoiies something else 
than mere cynical inaction ; and that the lines and dictates 
of the Sbastras run counter neither to the spirit, nor in 
many cases to the letter, of our pioposals for reforms. 
Let 08 not, ladies and gentlemen, look at things from 
the high and giddy altitudes of theoretical beauty and 
perfection, 4)ut remain satifified with the humble aud sober 
stand'point of practical good sense and discretion. Let 
U3 not be carried away aud deluded by fine phrases and catch*’ 
words, and let us not allow oar equanimity to be disturbed by 
them ; but let ns, at the same time, take care to keep our minds 
free from the taint of self-sufficiency or self-satisfaction, which 
seems to me to be one of the most besetting sins of the present 
day. For no one, wliethez* a reformer gr a non-reformer, can 
afford to indulge iti these mischievous luxuries, and scorn the 
honest advice of fi'iend or foe. No true reformer has, so far as 
1 know, yet claimed perfection and infallibility for himself or 
his ways. The sensible portion of them, conscious of their own 
defects and shortcomings, are no doubt, profiting by past mis¬ 
takes aud failures. If our worthy critics oiilj*- practise half the 
moderation, which they are fond of preaching to us in season 
and out of season, and take to honest and sympathetic criticism, 
their fault-findillg will be a great and useful light in our path, 
and we shall not only be duly grateful to them for that light, 
but shall also gladly excuse their inaction or apathy which when 
timid, is ojten concealed, if the truth must be told, under the 
mask of cautious prudence. Between half-hearted work and 
unR 3 ^mpathetic, irresponsible ciiticism, the work of reform is 
bound to be a good deal stifled, if not even strangulated ; and 
the wonder to me very often is that the social reformer, who is 
the favourite butt of i nth less criticism pioceediug from both the 
educated and the uneducated critics, has still managed not 
only to keep h% head above water, but also to win his way 
steadily, though slowly, to the unwilling hearts of his dear 
countrymen. The workers in the other fields are better placed 
than ourselves and the religious reformers, inasmuch as they 
hare to face only external opposition, whereas the opposition 
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we have to meet and face is opposition proceeding from our 
own dear and near ones—parents, wives, daughters, sisters, 
brothers, neighbours, friends and countrymen—with whom we 
have to journey on in this pilgrimage of life, and for whose 
welfare we are striviug to the best of our lights and opportuoi* 
ties. The other workers are cheered on in their paths by en¬ 
couragement and approbation from persons for whose well-be¬ 
ing they labour. But ours is truly* a thankless ubkI therefore 
much more difiicult, task. The only reward we get for our pains 
is jeer and ridicule, which frighten away many a man who would 
otherwise willingly work for the cause we have at heart. No 
wonder then that we have a smaller number of even half-hearted 
workers in our tield, and that our outturn of work is perhaps 
not so large in quantity, or so nice to look at as the labourers in 
the other fields can sly^w and boast of. 

This then is the explanation that accounts for the fact that 
opr educated men, upon whose shoulders alone the responsibL- 
liiy of the regeneration of our beloved country can rest, are 
either half-hearted workers or uncomfortable critics. Why is 
it that our engines are so few and weak, while our brakes are 
BO numerous and powerful ? The reply to my mind can only 
be one and it is thi'^, that our homes not being in order, we 
send forth into the world only weakly and ill-equipped soldiers 
to fight the battle of life. Our nursery is so fml of unhealthy 
iiifiaences, that a supply from it of healthy and vigorous plants 
that grow in the fulness of time into large, shady and fruit- 
laden trees, is well-nigh impossible. Being childrejn generally 
of girl-mothex*8 and boy-fat hoi's, we naturally lack the physical 
stamina which is a stne qua non of all onr different activities. 
Being brought up in homes where ignorance and superstition 
are generally allowed to reign supreme, and where blind custom 
is permitted to be the principal guide and regulatilSg force, we 
naturally lack that mental freedom and those moral and religi¬ 
ous infiluenoes which are so necessary for the robust growth and 
development of individual soul and character. Being exhausted 
in body and mind in early years by too much educational cram¬ 
ming, unrelieved by sufiSoiently nouriehiug diet, and being en¬ 
cumbered with, a wife and children almost at the threshold of 
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life, besides haviog^ in namerons instances to bear the anxious 
burden of supportings a host of other relations, our buddings 
spirits are soon blighted by these cares and anxieties, and little 
energy or inclination is left for any other serions work in life 
than that of earning bread and butter. Add to these cramping 
and stunting influonces the habits of servility, submission and 
supineness engendered by climatical and other causes, and the 
result is the unavoidable one'which we actually see and so much 
deplore. 

The social reform movement has set to itself the all-import¬ 
ant task of removing these evils, which are eating into the vitals 
of all onr movements, and of giving them life, health and vigour. 
If our difficulties and sacrifices are greater than those which 
have to be encountered and endnred by the workers in the other 
fields, the guerdon, the prize, and the reward which must, by the 
grace of God, come to us in the long run, if we are true to our 
salt, is also very much greater. By stopping early and unequal 
marriages, we shall bo bringing into being a robust race of 
workers, with frames‘better adapted to stand the wear and tear 
of life. By destroying the cruel customs which deprive our 
widowed daughters and sisters of the joys and comforts of holy 
matrimony, and which disfigure them against their will, wo 
shall not only bg giving them, if they wish to Lave it, the hap¬ 
piness of family-life, the absence of which makes the generality 
of our widowers so miserable with all their vaunted superiority 
in knowledge, wisdom and philosophy, but we shall also be lay¬ 
ing a deep, «broad, and strong foundation of moral courage in our 
character by trampling nnder our feet tyranny of every descrip¬ 
tion. By educating and emancipating our females, by setting 
onr faces against the mischievous vice of ii^temperance, which, 
not content with the ravages ft has wrought in its old homes of 
Europe an^ America, is now seeking a new field for its unhal¬ 
lowed work of destruction in this holy land of Bharat; and by 
advancing the purity-movement, woiked for with such laudable 
zeal and persistence principally by our good friends of Madras, 
who promise ere long to my mind to be the exemplars and the 
models of earnest workers for the rest of India, we shall be 
creating better environments for ourselves and our children, 
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Ti^lio must be tbe architects of the distinguished position of 
eminence to which we wish to restore this ancient land of ours. 
By moving for a better organisation of public and private 
charity, by curtniling extravagance on marriages and other 
occasions, we shall be placing ourselves in a position nut only 
to give a greater amount of relief to real distress and helpless¬ 
ness, but also to supply tbe indispensable capital without which 
our workers in tbe industrial line arc so seriously l^ndlcapped. 
By rescuing caste from its present absurdities and exaggera¬ 
tions, and confining it within its ancient reasonable limits, we 
shall be practically preaching to our division-loving country¬ 
men the holy gospel of love, peace and concord, without which 
a united India is an impossibility, and a common nationality a 
myth and a fiction. By snecessfiilly solving the question of 
foreign travel, wo shall not only divest ourselves of the narrow¬ 
minded conceit, self-satisfaction and exclusiveness of tbe pro¬ 
verbial frog in the well which wo at present undoubtedly 
cherish, but also place at the service of our youth a wonderful 
edncational agency which has almost a magical power for good 
— a pow’er that has been so well illustratod in the recent history 
of our j>lncky neighbours of Japan, the brightest spot at pre¬ 
sent in old Orient. And by re-admitting into society converts 
from other faiths, we shall not only bo vindicating the liberal 
catholicity of the pristine Hindu faith, but als<^howing a prac¬ 
tical appreciation of that faith, and turning into friends a large 
number of our countrymen who are now forced into a hostile 
camp by our wayward obstinacy. ,, 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are questions which are inti¬ 
mately bound up with our national progress and welfare in all 
directions ; and this being the work which it is the noble mission 
of this Conference to further, we have inef. here to-day to dis¬ 
cuss and consider several of these questions. Until we build up 
a better mind in a bettor body, and until our souls are made fit 
temples for the gient soul of the universe to live in, the mate¬ 
rials necessary for great and irapid progress in all the direc¬ 
tions in which wo are now moving, and wish hereafter to move, 
will be wanting. Until we can prodvice in our race the able, 
the brave, tho honest, the earnest, tbe steady, the persi»fceut| 
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the 8el£>saorificing and the enihuBiaBtio workora, virho made' 
ancient India what it was, and who have made modem 
hiarope and America what they are, we cannot hope to make 
any solid and substantial progress, and this melancholy truth 
is brought home more and more every day to the minds 
of those persons who are engaged in the work of reform in dif¬ 
ferent fields. liet us then gird up onr loins, and give up the 
lethargy engendered by causes already touched upon, and rise 
equal to the importance of oni' work by putting forth in future 
more earnest efforts than wo have liitherto done. Although 
speech is necessary for the ventilation of our programme, and 
we must again and again have recourse to it in future, as we 
have had recourse to it in the 2 )ast, still mere lip-devotion to 
our canse cannot take us to the goal in view, as we must have 
now found by sad experience. The tirna has now sn.'^ely come 
for translating speech and ideals into action, and showing by 
our sincerity and our enthusiasm to those of our countrymen 
whom wo Avish to win over to our views, that we really believe 
in all that we saj’^. If we adopt and adhere to this course re* 
solutely, manfully and in the proper spirit of self-sacrifice, the 
time will soon come when onr Social Reform piogramme, 
which is transparently simple, and cannot bo long misnnder* 
stood, will, under Providence, he viewed with favour by those 
who are now looking askance at it, and sure enough, those 
who now come to scoff and float us, w'iil then remain to pray 
and bless us. 

Before I conclude and sit down, T beg to tender my heart¬ 
felt thanks to our good sisters of Araraoti, wlio, headed by our 
friend Mrs. Oangnbai Joshi, and ably assisted by such ladies as 
my clever friend Mrs. Manoramabai of Npgpur, were able to 
organise almost in a trice a very successful exhibition, which 
we have bad so much pleasure to witness in the course of this 
week. Bet us ^11 hope that such exhibitions as fhoso becomo 
the normal feature of our annual gatherings, and that this ex¬ 
hibition proves to be the nnclens of regular and full-fledged 
yine Arts Exhibitions of the kind annually held at Simla by 
our advanced sisters frofn Europe. T also note with pleasure 
the very gratifying fact which must have struck you all a^s & 
26 
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very prominent feature of this year’s gathering—the fact, ew., 
that onr Conference this year has been graced .with the pre¬ 
sence of snob a large number of lady friends as might well ex¬ 
cite the envy and emulation of even the more advanced pro¬ 
vinces. Onr best thanks are surely due to these good angels* 
who have lent so much grace and dignity to this gathering and 
this pleasant debt of gratitude 1 beg to discharge with all my 
heart. *' 


The Twelfth Social Conference—Rao Bahadur K. 
Vlresalingam Pantulu’s Address. 

liAOiES AND GENTi.B3iEir, —1 oousciously feel that I, an hum¬ 
ble and incompetent individual, am not worthy of the position 
which has been thrustcpn me and which has been filled with 
credit at the previous Conferences by eminent and worthy 
gentlemen with whom I hardly bear any comparison. 1 wish 
yonr selection had fallen on an abler person. As it is however 
your pleasure that 1 should occupy the chair, I heartily thank 
you for the honour you have conferred on me. 

We are met here to consider qdeations of the gravest im¬ 
portance to onr society and hence to the commonwealth ; for, 1 
believe the political development of a oonntxy must largely de¬ 
pend upon the social condition of the oommnnfby which sup¬ 
plies the physical, intellectual and moral resources of the people. 
The real work of improving our social environment undoubted¬ 
ly lies outside Conferences of this kind, but meetings, disous- 
sions and resolutions are also necessary to prepare the ground 
and to fill the moral atmosphere of the community with ideas, 
which when they enrich the blood of the people, will stimulate 
them to action. 

1 have myself always endeavoured in my own humble way 
to work on the plan which makes action follow as closely as 
possible upon the heels of conviction. I may ^erefore be par¬ 
doned for the observation that discussions and resolutions do 
not by any means exhaust the real work of social tx any kind of 
reform, although they have their own part to play in the grand 
drama of the evolution of humanity. 1 understand that tbe 
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methods of physical science have inflaenoed all depairtments of 
modern thought in the West. My acqnaintance with the phy-* 
sioal sciences is not as wide as I should have liked it to be* but 
as far as I am able to judge, men of science work on the prin* 
ciple that true knowledge must be baaed on experiment aii^ ob¬ 
servation. 1 fancy that that wondei'fal engine which has 
bronght many of yon across hundreds of miles from the vaHons 
parts of this vast oontinenl was not devised by a single effort of 
imagination, bat its evolution was a slow process in which hnn- 
dreds of trials had to be made with patience and perseverance 
by as many brains and hands. The electricians who have 
harnessed lightning to drag the tram car, thongh by no means 
at lightning speed in oar city, did not, 1 conceive, rely on mere 
a priori specnlations as to bow the development of the electrical 
science onght to proceed, bat they had* to make innumerable 
trials patiently and perseveringly. And if patient and plodding 
work is necessary in the domain of physical science where 
the laws which the elements obey are more easily ascertain¬ 
able, pi^tient and plodding and often painful work is still 
more necessary for social reform, iiiasmueh as the laws of 
the human mind and of linman society arc more difficult 
to understand and more difficult to be made the basis of any 
dogmatic theory, I have sometimes been bewildered by the 
discussions in Newspapers about what are called methods of so¬ 
cial reform. That bewilderment is no doubt largely explained 
by the fact that 1 am net competent to grasp the latest socio¬ 
logical diicovexies of Western savants^ but I must confess that 1 
have generally missed in these discussions any reference to the 
efforts made by the disputants to check their theories by this 
experience* Patient, honest and intelligent work is not only 
the one indispensable condition of the success of the social 
reform movement, but it is also the only safe-guard against 
errors of jndgment and the results of preconceived theories. 
The work cannot of course be done in annual meetings like the 
Conference, but as I said before, meetings of this kind have also 
an important function to perform in the economy of the social 
reform movement. e 

it should not he necessary in the twelfth Conferenese, and 
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it would be presumptuous in an unsopbisticated individtial like 
me to attempt to set forth the objects which may be served by 
a Conference like this. But as 1 laid some stress on the work 
that has to be done outside the Conference, 1 wish to be per¬ 
mitted to point out that these auuual meetings contribute in an 
eminent degree to keep the ideas of reforms, as it were, in the 
air. That in itself is insufhcient, and forms no part of the work 
of social reform, but it forms a material part of the* means of 
reform. ITon often hear it stated that the Conference is all 
talk, and that nothing will come of it but mere waste of breath. 
I hope nobody will accuse me of fondness for hearing my own 
voice, for I seldom speak in public, but it seems to me that 
those that regard these Conferences as mere famaslia take alto¬ 
gether a narrow view of the imperceptible influence of such 
gatherings. The anntwil Conference should certainly be supple¬ 
mented by the activity of smaller local bodies working ibrough- 
ont the year. Without such activity the Conference will soon¬ 
er or later begin to snlfer from the effects of inanition. Bat 
while I think that the Conference must have a large number of 
feeders, the annual gathering itself will rest on those feeders 
and serve to combine them into one harmonious system of or¬ 
ganisation. 

The Conference may thus be reckoned amon^ the educative 
agencies which make for reform. You often hear it stated that 
education is the best remedy for the evils from which our so¬ 
ciety is suffering. If by education you mean that which is im¬ 
parted in your schools and colleges, this statement doss not ex¬ 
press the whole truth, and our educated men themselves will 
bear out the truth of my remark, for, we know the majority of 
our educated men are. as backward in espousing the cause of so¬ 
cial refoim in practice as their uneducated countrymen. Then 
again observation will reveal to you communities in which edu¬ 
cation has made snch gi'eat progress that there ja hardly a man 
in them who is unable to rend and write, and yet which would 
not give admission into society to an Bngland-returned man, 
and much less to a re-married widow. A friend was telling mo 
the other day that a well-known locftl Hindu gentleman of 
great age and experience was on.ee bitterly I'emarking to him 
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that aducation, while it makes good men bettery makes bad 
men worae. This epigram, like others of its kiody must no 
doubt be accepted with a good deal of reservation ; but obsei^- 
vation will show you that literary eduoatiou is often a double* 
edged weapon. For yonr purpose, this education, which makes 
men think and undoubtedly prepares the ground, must bo sup¬ 
plemented first, by a familiarity witli the ideas of reform, and 
secondly, l^y the infiuonce of personal example. But personal 
example cannot of course be set in annual meetings. These can 
only contribute to render tlie right kind of ideas more familiar 
to the people. These Conferences, therefore, have an important 
function to perform. 

The subjects which you have to consider, though generally 
called social, relate to the individual and to the family, us well 
as to society at large. Tlie questions of temperance, purity and 
perhaps of female education may be said to primarily relate to 
the individual. The questions of infant-marriage, widow-mar¬ 
riage and others of that kind may be said to relate to the family. 
The elevation of the depressed classes, inter-marriage between 
Buh-sects, ft>rc‘ign travel, religious eridowmonts, and such other 
subjects may be said to effect the society at largo. But all these 
questions are intimately connected with one another. For, what 
affects the indi^dnal affects the family and what affects the 
family muse affSit society. It is not forme now to speak on any 
of the particular subjects which you may discuss. I have no 
doubt that tlie various speakers will do amplo justice to the 
several suli^ects which are entru.stod to them and discuss them 
with maturity of judgment, fairness of reasoning, but coupled 
with courage and enthusiasm for the canso they uphold. There 
is one matter to which 1 should like to refer,before I conclude. 
The President of last year's Conference expressed an opinion 
that your Madras friends “ promise ere Jong to my mind to be 
the exemplars ai^ the models of earnest workers for the rest 
of India,” and similar compliments have from time to time been 
given to us by our kind friends of other parts of India. I am 
afraid, however, that the notions which seem to be entorfained 
in other parts of India abbut our activity and earnestness, are 
very much exaggerated. My friends may not thank me if t 
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dispel ibat illaBk>n about Madras, and it may even be quoted m 
another instance of the ioonoolastio tendencies of social reforms. 
Bat if truth most be told, -we in Madras, are as earnest, or aa 
apathetic as our brethren elsewhere. There isasmaoh of Taoil> 
Jation and temporisini^ here as in other places. We are fond of 
inventing false theories and lame excuses to justify our conduct 
as people are elsewhere. We undertake difficult schemes as 
hastily, and fail in them as woefully, as perhaps in **other parts 
of our country. In these circumstances, to accept all the kind 
encomiums wbioh are now and then showered upon us for our 
earnestness, will go to prove that we are neither earnest nor 
honest. W^e may have more to learn from you than you say 
you have to learn from ns. At any rate, let ns all learn from 
one another, and help and encourage one another. 


The Thirteenth Social Conference—Rat Bahadur 
Lala Balj Nath’s Address. 

Ladibs AND Qbntlemen, —Permit me to offer you my sin- 
cerest thanks for the great hononr yon have done me in electing 
me as the Ohairman of this august assembly. As I call to mind 
the many distinguished gentlemen who have so worthily pre* 
sided over the deliberations of this Conference*which aims at 
devising methods of reform for the whole of the Indian commu¬ 
nity, I feel that your choice might have been bestowed more ad¬ 
vantageously upon a worthier head. As, howeve^r* you have 
been pleased to bestow the honour upon me, I gratefully ac¬ 
cept it, craving yonr indulgence if I fail to justify your expec¬ 
tations. 

r 

We are met here to discharge one of the most solemn duties 
which each of us owes to his mother-land. Who is there, be he 
the most pronounced radical or the most pq^nonneed conser¬ 
vative, who does not wish his country to prosper, all her sons 
and daughters morally elevated, possessing strong and well- 
developed bodies, properly cultivated minds, well-trained intel¬ 
lects, and in every way the best men<nad women of their age. 
The goal of all Indian reformers in the past has been to bring 
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Xodiiui society to saoh a coadition, and the goal of laodern 
Ii^ian reformers can also be no other. The reformer in the 
pest had, however, to work under conditions, somewhat different 
from those nnder which the reformer in the present has to work. 
Society had not then so widely gone astray from its ancient 
ideals as it has done now, nor had later corruption taken such 
deep root in it as it has done in these times, nor were the forces 
the reformCh had to contend with so strong and so numerous 
as they ate now. The Rishis of ancient India declared all in- 
dividnal and national progress to lie in adherence to truth and 
dnty, and the ten indications of Dharma, according to Mann 
were fortitude, compassion, control of the mind and the organs 
of sense, purity, intelligence, study of the Sastras, rectitude of 
behaviour and absence of anger* But the Rishis appended to a 
society not so corrupt or lifeless as ours. ^ Being the best, and 
the most morally elevated men of their age, they knew that 
the elevation of the raco consisted in a harmonious develop¬ 
ment and satisfaction of all its wants. The task of the modern 
reformer in India is therefore one of peculiar difficulty and taxes 
his resources to the utmost. He should not only know thorough¬ 
ly and clearly the wants and tendencies of bis society and be 
capable of taking abroad survey of all its institutions, but also 
the evils nnder which it labours. Courage of conviction, firm¬ 
ness of purpose and a determined resolution to do the right look¬ 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, are demanded of him in 
a greater degree than they were from his predeeessors. 

He caiwot, moreover, afford to lose sight of the fact that 
the evolntionary science of modern Europe makes the develop • 
ment of the intellectual capacity subordinate to the develop¬ 
ment of the religions character, and declares the future of 
nations to lie in assigning to reason a loy^er plane than religion. 
Said Mr. Leoky, ipeaking of the causes of the prosperity of 
nations as mdioa|ed by history : *' Its foundation is laid in pure 
domestic life, in commercialintegrity, in a high standard of moral 
worth, and of public spirit, in simple habits, in oqnn^e, up¬ 
rightness, and a certain soundness and moderation of judgment 
which springs quite as mAch from character as from intellect. 
,Xf you would form a wise judgment of the future of a natiooi 
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obseirve carefully wiiet|ier tiieae qualities are iooreesio^or decay¬ 
ing.) Observe carefully '9f bat qualitii^s count for most in public life. 
Is character becoming of greateu or less importauee? Are tbe 
men who obtain the highest posts in the nation xnqtn of whom, 
in private life, irrespective of party contpetent apeak 

with genuine lyes'^ect ? Are they of sincere convictions, consistent 
lives and indisputahle integrity ? It is Ijy observing this cur¬ 
rent that you can best cast the horoscope of a natiorf.’* (liecky's 
Political Value of History.) The conclusion of the Rishis of 
ancient lndia»was no other, and the Indian rcfci^rmer has there¬ 
fore to keep tHis ideal as steadily in view as the rei^rmer in 
E urope. 

A revival of Hinduism is noticeable almost everywhere in 
India, and many think such a revival to be somewhat hostile 
to the work of social «*eform. But no Hindu revival, if it is to 
be at^all ffenuine, can have any other object in view than the 
removal of all such barriers as impede the progress of the 
Hindus in the march of civilisation—an object which tbe social 
reformer has also in view. What applies to individuals also 
applies to societies and no society, which aims at a revival of 
Hinduism without making the necessary reforms in the social 
conditions of tho Hindus, can hope ^ succeed or earn the sym¬ 
pathy of any right-minded Indian. All that a society, whether 
it be for social or religious reform, can do, and ought to do, is 
tOwJRnd out how far the nation has gone astray from its best and 
truest ideals, and what portion of its present iDBtitutk>nafavt>ur8, 
and what retaids its attainment of those ideals ; to have the 
latter rotated and the former reformed and modified. Tliis 
and no other is, I believe, the programme of this Oonfenence, as 
well as of all other bodies that derive tbeir initiative from it. 
They are not revolniiopary but reforming bodies, wot king on 
Cbo lines of tho least resistance, and never ICising sight of the 
faot that tbeir goal is the harmonious deijjjplopmeni of the 
Indian society^ in order to make il^as perfect as possible. 

Oppcuptioit there has always been, and shall always be, to 
the work of iseform. Buddha, Sankara, Nanaka, Cbaitanyar, 
and others who set themselves abon if reforming Indian society 
of thebe times, had to do soiu tbe Ibeeth of the bitterest opposi* 
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if right, 8*4i4aa came in the end. PerBevaran^ 

|i^ Ic^uired. So it onght to be with ns also, Onl* 
tW tlrj!!wic of social reform are o^ best helpmates, 
fbod if wa hut in oar efforts, are shaiNlind oar diffiol^ 

tfo^ Jaa|v# ^ itnd oiirselves making greater impi‘essi<m 

upda^M “ PerseverancV says the Mahabharato, 

is ihi| i^ttiof pimsjj^rity, gain, and all lhal is beneficial, 'J’ho 
|plN:*aoil I'rho pUTB^ae^ an object steadily witlioi^Ulfl^ing it np in 
^veitdtiotil^is trtdy great, and en|oys ecerlasting nappmess,’' 

'* I am ndt one <n those who believe our canse is losing ; on 
the ec^rary the l%rge and sympathetic andienee aronnd me ip 
the best pPoof of the increasing interest taken in onr prooeeil^ 
tugs throogh^t the country. It is the Sbeial Conference which 
has given the initiative to the many caste reform aeib(^|||ilMons, 
like the the Bhargavs, the Vaisya, the Bajptffr and 

others, ^hiph are now working in these parts of the conntry ^ 
^the diiiM)t 4 p#^,<of social reform. In fact, the contagion h^ 
spread'to the class which was hitherto considered to be alto¬ 
gether hdstfte to all reform—to Brshmanaii, and it is a sign of 
the tiinPs thaff they too fi|^ hai ing sectional Conferences ptf 
tlicii^ «WU for ttm same pif^ose as the other mstea. I nee|9ti' 
oply ii!r(^ to tfia €aur, the Sanadha, the Chat^vedi, and the 
Kashmuri 0apferences of that community, these re&irm 

bodies are Vorking on the lines of this Conferanoe, disoassi^ *' 
the sal|;»jectp dtscassed by it and passingl almost tlgMame resetr 
Itttions* I'hpir success is proportionatg to the dep^ of thejir 
effort'we ^tlie work of reform, and the time dating whmh 
each of them has been in existence. J shall, with y 
|ea<ve, opegk! oif^he work jdone by Vaisya daring 
eight yehIP it htilibeefi in existence. Its first sitting in 3d< 
wae attended by^nly members of the Vaisya comm 
Ita eevieh^fh aittiAg in Delhi |g|s attended by mop^ 
legates fSKdii oat-stations, a^lEShont 2,000 visits IpUi 
Its lsaheitth»g,iiB^«Pareilly was attended bm^ele^e^ ai|4 
ors net **i« Ndth.Weetfpn fjn^poed, WS i^h/pudi 

the Patl|Ah; 
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more than a littndlrrd asasolatfotiB aatmrdiuata It, till 

wot'kinj^ on ili&e Jitieu laid do*vii by it. It ooaate tMHooif fltte 
rnembeia not o4>}y men of the new, btit of the old eoboel etiEkk« 
Many of ihem dre leadere of the conimnnity in their retfNmiiye 
oenteeft afad eo gyeat ie the interest taken in its fmooeedin^fB thed* 
last ytar, wheninPelhi tUeqaestion of the lowest roarnte^eable 
age for girls came up for disousejon^ the excitement amorkg the 
Vaisya oobimunity of that place was very great* TKh qaestlon 
became the tojpac of the day all aver the town, and the resolu¬ 
tion was passi^ most veilement discasaion and amidst 

the greatest ex'citoment. Similarly in 1896, in Ajmere, when 
the qaestioii of the settlement of caste disputes by private arbi¬ 
tration was being discussed, some sympathetic outsiders appeal¬ 
ed to the Conference to pt*ocare the amicable settlement of a 
local dispute about a ^ligions prooession, which had been going 
on amonffthe Vaisyas of Ajmere for some years past, and had 
oost them enormous sums of money. The matter was enquired 
into, and some of the members of the Conference undertook to 
act as arbitrators. The lecturers of the Conference and its 
papers are doing good work in disseminating its aims and ob¬ 
jects in the community, and it is some satisfaction to dud the 
more progressive among us often* inviting our lecturers to 
ieoture oh social reform on occasions of marriages, and provid- 
ing^^^ese ns entertainment for theirgaests instead of the nautch 
girtli of old. ^he ages of marriage both for boys and girls pre¬ 
scribed liy it bavo the sanction of the best Sastris of these 
parts and are being adopted by the community. The scale of 
expenditure prepared iipder its direction is also finding favour 
among theoommnnity, and it is not anoommon to find people 
sett ling > beforehand 4 tli at inatviages shall be oonduoted acoordiiig 
to its yulesA I The old extern of indiscriminately throwing away 
large sums of money on occasions of marriage is now gradually 
giving place to its employment in a more n^fal manner, amd 
one of our prominent members la^ yeav set a good example of 
giving a part of the money he was going to spend on the eoea- 
sion of bis son’s marrisp^e, as a donation to tlie Hindu Collide 
cf Benares, and another as a fund foif the establishment of a 
female school in l>elh{. Bven in the latter place, which is re* 
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DMrkitbto fas ite low of al^ow atail {lOBxpa a bnMWb ol f/ttSK/’ 
^twfuoe Jias))^ suooe^sfal 4i q^ateriiMi^y redc»oi«g;l^ 
innm Qu ihm c<»i?«aiQ]iif«» BAd iu 

idpwn tUe otiiers. Tfa« Bf^lnat ih« i^Imk nt 

Afi^octiaiioii are looked down upon and in some oam a nqwikiel 
penalty is also imposed u|ion tbem» Tbe system of adviMriisin^ 
for Uusbauds and wives tuay seem new to the Kast| but we find 
our caste paper, the Vaisy^Ittkari^ g'enerally full of advertise* 
ineuts from parents and guaidiaiis of both boys and girls eltgt* 
ble for marriage. These advertibements are alWkys matterof 
fact prodoetionB, and desci'ibe the position In life of the adicf- 
tiser, the age, health, education of his child, and the kind ot bus* 
baud or the wite he requireH. Last year the Conference dib- 
cubsed. the effect of the present system of education upon the 
youth of the community and it was probably due to its initiative 
that some very desirable changes in it were introduced by the 
authorities in these provinces. In order to widen, the held of 
employment of the younger petition ot tlie community, the Con* 
fetence has set itself about having them trained in arts and 
manufactfues in foreign countries as well as in India by those ot 
its members who own meicantile and manufacturing or banking 
firms. Its orphanage and Ayurvedic dispensaries are also gam¬ 
ing in popularity and altogether it has a good future before it. 
Above all it has sacoeeded in rousing the VaiByaa to a sensp of 
their condition both in the past and the present, as well as pro¬ 
vided the means of inducing a feeling of attection and legard 
ajpi^ng its n^embeis, and even if it had dpue nothing else, tliai 
alone would have entitled it to its gratitude. I have spoken ot 
tlie work of the Vatsya Conference as 1 happen to know it beat. 
The work of the other caste Oonferenoee, hkp the Kayasf ba and 
the |31ha|gava, is no less praiseworthy. the reformera have 
not been able to achieve the aucoees they deserve, it is becanse 
they have to wor^ in a society where education has not yet 
made xaaeh progress among the masses, and where old hut nn- 
reasonable oastoms are still holding their sway. 

As remarked by a gieat writer, custom is a ^rViolent and 
treaobevouB schoolmistresi^wbo, by little and hitle, slyly, ttn- 
perceived; slips lu the foot of her anthonty, but having thus hy 
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geuile tneaim aud humble begiuuiiigs wiUi the aid of 4ime 
established £i, unmasks a furious and tyrannical countenanoe 
against which none has the courage nor the power so muoh as 
io lift up his eyes.’* The refoTitier in a coantry like India, 
especially in provinces like these, has therefore to meet with 
great difficnlty in making good his standtng-plaoe. This is a 
work of years, tequiring the utmost jpatience. He has not only 
to be a whole man all round and have a clear conception of his 
aims and objects, but has also often to work nnassisted, deserv- 
mg little synSpatby from those around him, and having g^ne^ 
rally to rely upon bis oii^n resources in his efforts to undo the 
work of oenturies. He requires to lookneitlmr to the right nor 
to the left, neither backwards nor forwards, bnt always towards 
the object he has in view, aud if be adheres to the well-known 
Persian saying of ** Mimmai miardan madad Khudd "—Heaven 
helps those who help themselves,—success will come to him 
in the end, tardily though it be. This, 1 believe, is the steady 
aim which all reformers have or ought to have in view, and I 
hope the day may soon come when we shall be able to show 
you more tangible results than we bave done hitherto. 

We are told that, in having so many caste Conferences and 
Associations, we are wasting power and are scattering force 
which ought to be conserved, that it will be muc^ better, if in-^ 
stead of haviug so many separate bodies working independently, 
we had one Social Reform Association like this Confexenoe. I 
xogret I cannot subscribe to this opinion. We are not, by work¬ 
ing in the way we are doing, perpetuating distinctions and dif¬ 
ferences which ought not to be perpetuated. On the contrary 
we take society as we find it, and are beginning the work of re¬ 
form in the only wsy in which it could possibly begin, from 
the bottom upwards* A general social reform organisation like 
this Couference, though most useful and necessary as an advis¬ 
ing l)ody cannot, from the present ciroumstaticps of the copuf^, 
be a working bpdy. All that it can do is to lay down a general 
ptogramme of social reform, leaving it to each caste and ckmu* 
uiunify to carry it out in the manner most suited to its condi¬ 
tions. The number of earnest reform^*8 in the vartons prxyvin- 
ccs i.s yet few and fai between, though as time goes ou wC hope 
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to seo a larger aocessiou to oar numbers, and each community 
shall reckon not a few but many workers in the field till theory 
of social reform is re>echoed from one part of the country to 
the other* X need not cite for our workers the welbknown say¬ 
ing of a Sanskrit poet, that where these six, viz , exertion, 
coorage, fortitnde, intelligence, strength of character, and enter¬ 
prise, are found, theie even the gods are ready to offer their 
help. WSll did the wisest Indian of his time say : ** Thy 
sphere is action, not regard for the fruit of action.** 

1 shall not say much on the subjects we are going to dis¬ 
cuss. Koiieof them is new, and they have all been very fully 
and ably discussed both in the press^as well as on the platform, 
so much so that a vast amount of nseful literature has grown 
round most of them. All that seems to be necessaty is to devise 
practical methods for carrying out the miggested reforms. We 
do not, for instance, now require to be told the advantages of 
female edncatiou which are now being recognised by almost the 
whole of the Indian community, a few men and women of the 
orthodox school excepted. On the contrary the questions which 
demand serious oonsideration are: (1) Whether we should edn- 
csateour girls on the same lines as we are doing our boys in the 
matter of primary, secondary and college education ; if we ore 
to do so with i^rtain modifications, what ought to be such modi¬ 
fications ? (2) Are we, as is tbe general opinion of many of our 
greatest sympathisers, to give our wives, and daughters, only 
such education in their vernaculars as is necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful management of an ordinary Indian household, or are we 
also to give high education to those who seek for it ? (3) What 
are the kinds of subjects we are to teach our females, and what 
books are we to place in their hands 9 , 

All these questions are periodically discussed in the various 
leiform Conferences in the country, and any suggestions from a 
drsthsgnished bpdy like this Conference will materially help the 
movement. In some comixinnities fathers of boys, and boys 
themselves, insist upon having edneated wives, and this is 
made a eondition precedent in some marriage n^KOtiatioos. 
Might I suggest a uufre universal adoption of this sugges- 
*tm% in ^Older to affoid greater impetus to the work of 
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reform ? la connection with this subject, I beg to appeal 
to those of our countrymen who have received the benefits 
of a Western education to bring their knowledge to bear npoii 
the compilation of suitable text^books for our females and thus 
make tliem abarfrs in their culture. For some years past we 
liave boen adver^sing for suitable textobooks for females, and 
ui’e prepared to give handsome prises for a series of such bookn, 
but our advertisement has not yet Ibeen I'espooded 4<o on tlie 
part of those who are best able to give us good text*books. 

The subject of promotion of thu physique of our boys aud 
girls is so closely*connected with the question of laising the 
marriageable ago that the two may usetully be considered toge- 
tbei*. The lowest marriageable ages pi’escribed by the vaiiuus 
Oouferenues in the country have not yet been universally adopt* 
ed in the community, y^t the progress we have alieady made 
ni this direction is very hopeful, and parents and guardians 
of boys, aud the latter themselves, are gradually coming to re* 
cognise the advantages of inariyiug at a proper age. This is 
producing a good effect upon parents and guardians of girls 
also, and 1 submit for the consideration of all who are aefem* 
bled in this ponference, that if they but determine to have their 
boys marry at a proper age, they will soon find some piqgress 
in the direction of raising the marriageable age of girls also. 1 
need s'u*roely tell you, ladies and genllemen, thdt in Western 
countries the lower the station in life, the eai'lier the age of 
marriage, and that among classes which aspire to rise high in 
the social scale marriage is delayed even up to middle ago lu 
order to have fewer children, but such as shall be more capable 
of succeeding in the present struggle of life in those countries. 
For instance among the working classes, the average age of marri* 
age among women is Isatween 22 and 24^ and among men be* 
tween 24 and 26. JiMUHig farmers the averages 26 and 29, 
and among the professional classes 31 and 36. The nnmbmr of 
confirmed bachelors amobg the last mentioned classes is grater 
than among the first two. Hero in India the case is exactly 
the revec'se. The higher the station in life, the lower the age 
at which Cblldreu are married, with the result that wo are add- 
iag every year tf* a populaiiou already incapable of achieving 
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any sacoesa in t>be modem afcrag>gle for exi&tence, or aweUingf 
the number of child and g’irl widows drag^^iii^ a life of misery, 
and instead of decressinjf are only addfnj; to the p^eneral pove«»- 
ty of the country. ^il indulgence in show and pomp at mar* 
l^ia^es is also due to this system of chi1d>marrin^e. inform it 
and you lessen the inducements to extravagance un occasions of 
marriage. 

The Question of reform in the caste system is closely ood> 
neoted with the questions of nneqnal marriages, sales of boys 
and girls for enormous sums of money ih the name of marriage, 
as well as with the renirictions on foreign travels. Broaden the 
basis of caste by having those suV>-section8 of a caste which in- 
ter>dine also to iuter-marry, and vice r>ersd, and yon widen the 
circle of choice of husbands and wives and affect some reform 
in the system of unequal marriage^, aud«ales of boys and girls ; 
you would also thereby promote brotherly feeling among the 
members of the caste, and make them less exclusive and more 
devoted to public good. Many of the restrictions upon foreign 
travel will also be relaxed, if not removed, by reforming the 
caste system. Such restrictions arc due more to prejudice than 
to any religions prohibition. '!Phe most learned S^tris in the 
country have given their dictum in favour of sea-voyages, but 
caste prejudices defy the Sastris and their Sastras* In some 
communities in the Punjab and parts of tlie North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces such restrictions have been removed in the case of those 
who, on return from Knrope, live and mix with their fellows, 
in the same manner as they did before going to Europe, In 
some of these communities a visit to Europe does not excite much 
notice. The members of those rommunities have come to recog¬ 
nise the danger of alienating the sympath^s of, and throwing 
overboard, those who are best capable of helping them on in the 
mce of progress by their widened kuowjedge and experience of 
foreign countricy^. On the other band the latter have also come 
to recognise the importance of their living with their brethren 
and keeping themselves in touch with their own community, in 
preference to unsympathetic relatiofie with foreigners. 

These are some of the most important subjects we are going 
tp diacuss, and I beg most earnestly the attention of all speakers 
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to the importance of dealing with each of in #> jpractical 

manner* We reqaire not only ourselves to reOQi^tseh^t also to 
bring home to our less favoured Goantryi|^ni[ that no 

society can hope to prosper where artifidlM restrictiooe or class 
privileges prevent individuals from putting forth their heat 
powers both to their own and their coantry*s advantage, whei^ 
the high are prevented from sympathising actively with the 
low and the mean, where the standard of osirtue is Aeither the 
same as it was in its own past nor what it in the most pro¬ 
gressive nations ^f modern times. We have long defied the 
moral law. In unmistakable tones it tells ns that if we aspire 
to rise in the scale of nations we mnst purify private life and 
effect social justice, that onr safety lies only in defying it no 
longer. Says Tennyson : 


t pve thou th;f land, W'ith love far-brought 
rom out the storied Fast, and used 


Within the present, but transfused ^ 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 
Watch what main-currents draw the years ; 
(^ut Prejadioe against theggaiii ; 

ILj^ gentle words arc aLways gain , 
lli^lard the weakness of Oiy peers. 

Nor toil for title, place, or tonch. 

Of pension, neither count on praise, 

It grows to guerdon after-ua^s ; 

Nor deal in watoh-words overmuch j 
Not clinging to some ancient saw, 

Nut moKtor’d by some modern term. 

Not swift nor slow to change, but firm : 
And in its season bring the law 
That from discussion's lip may.fall 
With Life, Chat, working strougl 3 \ binds— 
Hot in all lights by many minds. 

To close the interests of all. 

For Nature also, cold and warm. 

And moist and dry, devising long. 

Thro’ many agents making strpng. 

Matures the individual form.^^ 

Meet is it changes should contml 
Ogr being, lest wc rust in ease, 
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^ Ate chaog^d by Btill degrees, 

bft£ the basis of the Soel. 
i> Ho let lft|a dba|)ge wfaioh comes be free 
^ improve itself with that which flies. 

And work a joint of state that plies 
l^ts office moved with sympathy. 

X should now oonclnde. Oar ancestors call to ns not to let the 
glorioas inheritance they h^ve left ns rot and perish. They tell 
ns : ** Yon are proud of us, let your children be also proud of 
you. According as the generations that come bear honourable 
witness to your deeds, so shall your fame be/* What great deeds, 
what great institutions, what noble manners and customs of 
many a nation of antiquity bave passed away because succeediug 
generations coaid not maintain them in their original purity, 
nor improve upon them as the times reqepred. It is noyr for ns 
to prove whether those are right who believe that** humanity 
overadvances in course of ceaseless improvement and that the 
great ideals of old are no mere empty dreams, or those who 
slumber in the sluggish indolence cf a mere animal ezisieuoe 
and mock every aspiration towards a higher life. Such an 
answer can only be given by U(S by deserving tbe Jilessings of 
those who blessed their followers in tbese words ; “ May your 
minds be always^evoted to Dharma during every day of your 
lives. That alSbe is maa*s friend in this world as well as in 
the next* Those who follow Dhcvrma do their duty without ex> 
jiectation of honour or reward, though both came in the end. 
Let us therefore never renounce truth and duty, remembering 
that truth protects those who protect it and kills those who 
kill it.” 

qwff I 

« Ladies and gentlemen, permit me now to thank you very 
sincerely for th^kind attention and patience with which yon 
have listened to these words of mine. 
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JfCxseeUaneous ?apevs on 
Soeial ^eforn\. 


Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, Ph.D., C.I.E., on “ Social 
Reform and the Programme of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association.'* 

Dr, 1{« 0, Bhandarkar delivered (he following address as 
President of the Second Anniversary meeting of the Madras 
Dindn Social Reform Association, held on the 27th December 
1894 :—I have been all my life a schoolmaster and as snch it 
has been my duty to castigate hoys and young men. In the ob- 
servalions I am going to make, therefore, you may find a good 
deal not flattering to yon nor to yonr taste ; but I assure you 
it will be said with a pure and unmixed desire to promote the 
real good of my country. The Hindu Social Reform Assooiar 
tion has done mo very great honour by inviting me to preside 
at its annual meeting. But g^eat the honour is, it had not 
a suihcient attractive power to drag me about seven hundred 
miles away from my closet in Poona, What I come for is to 
encourage the members of the Association and congratulate 
thorn on having begun real practical work in rpatters of social 
reform by taking pledges, and on their determination to with¬ 
stand all the inconveniences or persecution that may re¬ 
sult therefrom for the sake of the truth and their country's 
good They have thus shown rare mv>ral courage, and given 
evidence of the possession of what I call moral force. By moral 
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force 1 mean in the present case strong indignation against the 
evils, injustice, and even the crnelties that at present disgrace 
onr society, and an earnest desire to eradicate them. Moral 
forces of this sort our race has not shown within tho last twenty 
centuries, and we have allowed ourselves without any thought 
and feeling to be drifted into our present deplorable condition. 

The social ideal was much higher and more rational in 
ancient fifties than it is now. I will, therefore, go into the 
history of the several institutions and practices which your 
pledges refer to. For this purpose, I propose to glance 
fit what might be called the several layers of Sanskrit 
literature. The oldest layer is that of the mantras of the 
Vedas. Next in antiquify come the Brahmanas and Aranyakas 
or forest-chapters including the Upanishads. Then we have the 
so-called Sutras which deal with sacriUcial matters and the 
religious concerns of daily life of the first three castes. Next we 
have tho epic po^ms, the Mahabharata and Bamayana, and last 
of all the metrical Smritis or law-books and the Piiranas. The 
point of view from which I shall consider this extent of litera- 
fure is that of the critical scholar, whose object is to trace out 
history, and not of the Pandit, according to whom sequence of 
time either does not exist or is unimportant. 

Now with reference to the first point about the education of 
women, there is no question that in the very oiden times, they 
were not debarred from the highest education. In the list of 
teachers which a Rigvedi Brahman has to repeat in connection 
with a dai^V ceremony called the Brahma Yajna there are the 
names of three women—Gargi Vachakneyi, Sulabba Maitreyi, 
and Vadara Piatitbeyi. The works of some of the male teach¬ 
ers therein named have come down to us, wherefore they 
were historical persons. Hence the three women mentioned 
along with them were also historical persons, and were teachers 
though there ar^ now no works which go by their names* The 
first of these is also mentioned in an Upanishad, as forming a 
member of an assemblage of learned Bisbis in which the highest 
problems about the world and the Supreme and individual soul 
were discussed, and as taking part in the debate. In the epic 
poems girls are represented as going through a regular couzwe of 
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edncation of which dancing, drawing and mnsio formed |Macto ; 
they are represented as mixing freely with men and taldug {ittHr 
in converpation on the highest 'subjects. Buddhistic literatmse 
also represents women as actively assisting the reform which 
Buddha had inaugurated, and as discussing with him points 
about virtue, duty and absolution. Grftdually, however, their 
importance lessened and about the time when the dramatic lite¬ 
rature arose, we find that as a class ^hey were not tahght Sans¬ 
krit though they could read and write in. the popular language 
and even compose poetry in them, hlven so late as the eleventh 
century women were not condemned to exclusion, and were 
taught scientific music, as follows from a copper plate inscrip¬ 
tion recently edited and translated by me in which a queen, one 
of the wives of a king of the Deccan, is represented to have 
snng a beautiful song in an assembly composed of the highest 
officers of that and the surronnding kingdoms, and to have ob¬ 
tained as a reward the consent of her husband^o give laud in 
charity to Brahmans. The seclusion of women and their ignor¬ 
ance is, therefore, a custom that was introduced in later times, 
and the Mussulman domination contributed to render it very 
rigid. 

Now as to early marriages, it admits of no question what* 
ever that girls were married after they came of age. The reli¬ 
gious formulas that are repeated on the occasion of marriage 
ceremonies even at the present day can be understood only by 
mature girls. The bridegroom has to say to bis bride that she 
has become his friend and companion and that together they 
would bring np a family. It is impossible that a girl below the 
age of twelve can understand snob expressions addressed to her. 
When the formulas were composed, therefore, girls had al¬ 
ready arrived at maturity. Then again, in some of the Sutras, 
the bride and tho bridegroom are directed to live apart 
from each other for a certain number of days and in some eases 
for a year. It is not possible that such a direction should be 
given, if the girl was of an age when she could not cohabit with 
her husband. In some of the SutrcM there is an aoiual direction 
for their being brought together on the ioarth day after the mar- 
riege ceremony. All this necessarily implies that the girl had 
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wriviad Itrir aa&liiirilijr before ibe marriage oe^i^inoiijr vaa pier* 
formed^ In profane literature also, we have the clearest in3i* 
cations that girls were married after they attained maturity. 
Bat early marriages began soon to oome into practice* Asra- 
layana^ Apastamba and others say nothing specific about the 
age of the girl at the time of marriage, leaving it to be under* 
stood, from the natare of the ceremonies that they were to be 
of a matum age. Hiranyalesen and J aiminl expressly prf»hi« 
bit a man^s marrying a girl before she has arrived at puberty. 
After the completion of hia study, tho student, they diieot, 
shall marry a girl who is anaqnika^ t.e., not immature. £vi- 
dently when these Rishis wrote, the practice of early marriages 
was coming in; but they set their face against it as irrational* 
The anthors of later Sutras, such as Gobhila and Mann, after 
giving general directions as regards marriage, |ay down that it 
is best to marry a girl who is nagnikay i.e , one who has not 
arrived at pnberty. They only thns recommend early marriages. 
This shows that when they lived and wrote the feeling against 
late marriages had grown strong. Of the writers of Metrical 
Smntis, Mann is not quite decidedly opposed to late marriages, 
bnt other writers prescribe early marriages only nnder religi¬ 
ons penalties. In this manner late marriages gradually went ont 
of use and early marriages became general. When the cus¬ 
tom of such mtlrriages became established, the evils arising from 
them were not perceived by anybody, and gradually in this part 
of the country in particular, the age at which boys and girls 
were maryed became lower and lower, until now a female infant 
nine mon^s old is tied in holy wedlock to a male infant about 
a year old. Here there is an instance of the fact that our people 
through the infiuence of custom lost all sense of the utter ab¬ 
surdity of the practice. 

The practice of re-marnage of women also prevailed io the 
olden times. The Aitareya Brahmaua contains a statement 
which may be ^us translated : * Therefore one man may have 
several wives, but one woman cannot have several husbands 
simnltaneonsly.’ This shows that polygamy was in practice, 
bat not polyandiy. And to exclude that only and not a woman's 
having several hnsbands at different times, the writer nses the 
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word * simnltaueoaslj*’ Thus a woman can have several lins- 
bands at different times. In tbe performance of tbe funeral 
ceremonies of the keeper of the sacred fire, the practice pre* 
vailed of making bis wife lie down with his dead body, but 
before setting fire to the latter, the wife was made to rise and a 
verse was repeated tbe sense of which 4S : * Rise up, O woman, 
to join the world of tbe living, ibon liest down with tbis man 
who is dead ; come away, and mayeSt thon become *the wife of 
this second husband, who is to take hold of thy hand.’ This 
verse occuis in the Rig Veda Samhita and in the Taitireya 
Aranyaka. In the latter it is explained by Sayana in accord¬ 
ance with my translation, but in the former he explains the 
word VidhishUf which occurs in it, not as a second husband as 
he does here, bat ‘ as one who impregnates,’ and makes it 
applicable to the firs^ hnsband. Iiluropean scholars of what 
might be called tbe *• etymological school ’ also explain the word 
in the latter sense, but the word Didhishti acquired by usage the 
sense of * a second husband,’ and it is not proper to set aside 
that sense and explain it etymologically as * one who impreg¬ 
nates.’ And another school of Vedic scholars, who attend more 
to usage, is growing up in Germany, and I feel confident that 
they would explain the word and verse in the manner in which 
Sajatiaexplains it in tbe Taitireya Aranyaka. This verse is in 
the Atliarva Veda preceded by another, thesense'Sf which is *this 
woman wishing to be in the same world with her husband 
lie.K down by tby side, O mortal who art dead, following the an¬ 
cient practice; grant, her in tbis world children well as 
wealth.’ Jf he is asked to give her children after bis <feath, they 
must be children from another husband. In another place in 
the AtharvaVeda, it is stated that ‘ she, who after having bad 
one husband beford gets another afterwards, will not be 
separated from him and if alie and he perform the rite called 
Ajahanchandana.* Here you have u clear statement abont tbe 
1 e<marriage of a widow. In later times, tbe practice began to 
go out of use, and in the time of Mann it was restricted to a 
child-widow. Bat the condition of re-married women was coa- 
sldersd lower than that of tbe wife of •a first husband. Still 
however in two other metrical Smritis occurs a text, io 
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which women under certain circumstances are allowed to 
marry a second hnsband and the death of the first husband 
is ope of these circumstances. This shows that even in 
later times, the practice of widow-marriages prevailed in 
some parts of the country, while the existence of texts pro* 
hibitory of it in the Pnxhnas and some Sniritis shows that it 
had gone out of use in others. Widow-marriage was a thing by 
no means flnknown even at such a late period as the beginning 
of the twelfth century of the Christian era, for, in a work written 
by a Jain in 1170 of the Vikrarn era corresponding to 1114 of the 
Christian era, a story is told of a ccrtaiit ascetic sitting down to 
dinner along with other ascetics. The other ascetics rose up 
when he sat down and left their scats. He asked them why 
they had done so, upon which they told him that he had com¬ 
mitted an irieligions deed in having ^aken the vow of an 
ascetic, before going tlirough the previous condition ot a married 
life. They then directed him to go away and marry a wife. 
He wont away and demanded tho daughters of men belonging 
to his caste in marriage. Hut as he had become an old man, 
nobody would give his daughter to him, whereupon he went 
back to the ascetics and told them of what had occurred. They 
then advised him to marry a widow, and he went away and did 
accordingly. In connection with this, the same text about the 
re-marriage o/*women, which 1 have quoted above, is given as 
occurring in their Sastras. Hut in still later times the piactioe 
became entirely obsolete. 

Ther^ prevailed among ns, you know, the practice of 
burning widows on the funeral piles of their dead husbands, till 
it was put a stop to in 1830 by the British Government. Now 
in the Rig Veda Sambita there is no trace whatever of the ex¬ 
istence of this practice, and it is sopposecf by a German scholar 
that it was adopted by Indian Aryas from another Aryan race, 
with whom the^ afterwards came in contact; for it did generally 
prevail amongst some of the cognate Karopean races such as 
the Thracians. But the Vedio Aryas had given it up; and 
that it once prevailed among them and was afterwards given 
up is indicated by the second of the two texts which I 
have quoted from the Atharva Veda in which it is said ; * This 
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woman following the ancient custom lies down by ibeet O 
mortal.* Thus you will see that the custom which had gone 
out of use amongst the Vedic Ary as was reviyed later on 
about the time, when the metrical Smritis were written through 
the influence of the practicse of other races. 

The corruptions which the more rational practices of olden 
times underwent must have been due to such foreign inflnenoe 
and also to other causes. A few centuries before tbh Christian 
era and a few after it, India was exposed to the inroads of 
foreign races from the West, some of which afterwards settled 
in the country. The lowering of the status of women generally 
must have been due to the influence of these new settlers. But 
other causes also may have been in operation ; for instance, the 
fact that when girls remained unmarried for several years after 
puberty a few sometiiges went wrong, must have contributed a 
good deal to the introduction of the practice of early marriages. 
Bui the great point to be noticed is that the excesses to which 
even a good motive led, did not strike our people. Thus the 
later practioes of female infanticide and iCulin marriages in 
Bengal must have been due to the feeling natural in parents to 
marry their daughters into a respectable family. But it is not 
everybody that can get a husband for his daughter in a rich or 
respectable family, and to marry her to a man in a lower con¬ 
dition of life or belonging to a low family was considered dis¬ 
graceful, and rather than suffer such a disgrace, the Rajputs 
destroyed their female infants, and the Bengali Brahmans gave 
their daughters to a man even though be had wive^ already ; 
and he came to have a number of them, often so many as 1125. 
Here you will find the inability of our people to perceive the 
cruelty or the absurdity of a practice, when they are under the 
influence of an idea sanctioned by custom than which nothing 
is more sacred. 

One social institution, and that perhaps the most import¬ 
ant, remains to be noticed. In the very early times the sys¬ 
tem of castes did not prevail, and it seems to have developed 
about the end of the Vedic period. It arose from a difference 
of avocations or professions. The feeliag of a father that a son 
should follow his trade or calling is natural, and it is this 
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which in the beginning, at least when unchecked by other infla- 
enoes, gives rise to separate castes. The word Brahman signi* 
fies in the older portion of the V^da a hymn composed in praise 
o£ a deity. There were some men, who were skilled in the com¬ 
position of such songs. !ta return for these songs the gods, to 
whom they were addressed, were believed to confer favours on 
the singers, and onl5hose IC^nga and Princes for whose sake they 
were composed. Singers sneh as these were therefore always 
in requisition, whenever a god had to be propitiated, and it 
became a lucrative trade. And fathers bringing up their sons in 
that trade, there came to be in course of time a certain num¬ 
ber of families devoted to the avocation of composing theso 
songs and singing them in the worship of gods. The mem¬ 
bers of these families became * Brahmanas’ and thus they came 
to be recognised as a separate caste. Sinfllarly the descendants 
of princes, chiefs and soldiers followed the avocations of their 
ancestors, and came to form a caste of warriors. The cultiva¬ 
tors of soil constituted the Vaisya caste. When the Aryan race 
left the Punjab and spread over Northern India, some of the 
aboriginal races were incorporated with their society, and formed 
the caste of Sudras. Thus there were four castes, but the rules 
about tliese were by no means so rigid as they afterwards be¬ 
came. Bven ic^the time of the epics, the Brahmans dined with 
the Kshatryas and Vaisyas, as we see from the Brahmanio 
sage—Durvasa—having shared the hospitality of Draupadi, the 
wife of Pandavas. A member of a higher casto could marry a 
woman bel<Jtaging to any of the lower castes, thei’e were also 
many instances in which a man belonging to a lower caste mar¬ 
ried a woman from the higher castes. Amongst the composers 
of the Vedio hynjos there were some such as Kavasha Ailusba, 
who did not belong to the Brahman caste, but was still admit¬ 
ted into it on account of the faculty they possessed. What 
caste has beoomean the course of time you need not be told. 
The smallest difference as regards locality, trade, or profession 
and practice was enough, to constitute a separate caste^ and 
thus four original castes have grown to four thousand, and 
there are no inter-mannals or inter-dining between any two of 
these. Those four thousind castes form so many differeat com- 
29 
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mnnities and the phrase * Hindu community * is but a geogra¬ 
phical expression. The evil results of such a system on the 
social, religious and political condition of a country cannot be 
overstated. 

Thus then you will see that our social institutions and prac¬ 
tices were healthy and rational in tUb olden times, and they 
have latterly become corrupt and irrational through some 
cause or othei*. Hut the most wonderful thing^ about the 
matter is that the excesses which in the downward course oiir 
race w^as led to, did not attract attention and rouse the 
moral sentiments or cveito moral indignation ; and women 
were committed to the tlarnes, crying child-widows Wore forci¬ 
bly disfigured and condemned to a solitary and unhappy life, 
little girls were sacrificed at the hymenal altar* in numbers, 
female infants were rfiurdered and there was nobody to protest 
against tbese ci-uelties as Hiranyakshin and Jaimini once did 
against early marriages. On the other hand, these later prac¬ 
tices acqnii ed tlie forces of custom. Custom is a god whom 
our race devoutly -worships, and religious sanction was accorded 
^fco these practices by the insertion of texts in the later books. 
The moral sentiments weie not strong enough to burst throuffh 
tlio thick veil of custom and assert the claim of trutJi, justice 
and liumanity. The cjiiestion now is whether ^ith our minds 
liberalised by Knglish education and contaotr with European 
civilisation, we shall still continue to worship custom and be 
its slaves, and allow our moral sentiments to remain dead and 
unjust, and cruel social practices to flouriab. If our education 
does not lead us to protest against them, that education must be 
considered to be merely superficial. Gentlemen, we have in 
the coui-se of our hititory not emancipated ou^:selves from the 
tyranny of our '(rolitical potentates and from the tyranny of 
custom, our social potentate, b^ortunately now the British 
Government has freed us from the Jormor^ and granted ua 
r'ights and allowed ua a large measure of freedom ; but not 
satisfied with that w*e are seeking for greater freedom. Shall 
wo then wilh the spirit of freedom thus awakened stoop slav¬ 
ishly to the tyrant custom, and belir all the cruelty that it 
iiifiicts iipoix ufi y If wc do, the spirit of fieedom that “wo think 
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ia awakened in ns is ilinsive and delusive. K'o ! if we bave to 
marob on along with the progressive race.s of the West, with 
whom we are now indissolubly united, our social institations 
mast improve and become more rational and just. There can 
be no advancement politically, I firmly assert, without social 
and moral advancement* And f)y seeking the several reforms 
that we have in view, we certainly shall not he takijig a leap 
in the darlc, for the condition of our societ3’^ once was what we 
are now endeavouring to make it. This is the spirit in which 
we should approach the tjucstion—of sweeping away from 
institutions the corruptions of later ages. 

It has often been suggested that on the strength of the 
texts in the old books we should convince the orthodox leaders 
of our society cf the reforms we seek being sanctioned by the 
Sastras, and endeavour to introduce them, with their aid and 
cousent. But such a thing to my mind is an impossibility. Our 
old books do not constitute the real authority in religious mat¬ 
ters that we obey. Custom has been and ia our authority,— 
custom is our religion. Texts creep into our religious book.s, 
as I have already observed, sanctimiing current customs and 
even when they do not do so, our Pandits, who in later days 
have developed a great deal of logical acumen, prove by means 
of their subtle^rguments customary practice to be the only 
one sanctiotfed by our religious books. Tlie later development 
of the Hindu religious l^iw has proceeded ju.st on these linos. 
We must therefore begin the work of refoim in spite of the 
orthodox tenders, trusting simply to our awakened moral cou- 
sciousnesa and to the fact that it is not an entirely new thing 
that we are going to introduce. 

T am therefore glad that you have begun the work in earn¬ 
est and itaken certain pledges. These pledges are good as a 
first instalment, though that about caste docs not signify much 
in accordance 'vuith the standard prevailing in my part of the 
country. Nb one can excommunicato us in Western India for 
eating food prepared by Brahmins in the presence of members 
of ryiost of the lower castes. I do not wish you, however, to obli¬ 
terate all distinctions at\>nce. Caste has become so inv^oterate 
in Hindi>society that the endeavour to do so will only result 
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kept in view. We munt remember that caste is the greatest 
monster we have to kill. lUven edacation and intercourse as 
regards food does not destroy it. The feeling that we belong to 
a certain caste and are different from those constituting another 
caste retnrns again and again in a variety of shapes, even when 
we have broken through the restraints imposed by caste as 
regards eating and drinking, and if not studiously driven away 
will ever keep ns apart from each other and prevent the for¬ 
mation of a homogeneous nationality. 1 will ask yon to con- 
sidor whether a pledge not to be guided by caste considerations 
in the disposal of your patronage if you hs,ppen to be placed 
in a position of iiiduenco and in tho whole of your ordinary 
practical life, aud to act in all matters except inter-marriage 
and inter-dining as if you belonged to one community, will not 
be a more effective pledge. You might also gradually pledge 
yourself to dine with members of sub-castes. 

Your pledges about concubines and nautch women are also 
bigbly commendable in my eyes. They show a correct appre- 
ci| 9 ition of one of the problems befote us. One wbo takes liber¬ 
ties in ilieso matters cannot claim tbat ho has respect for his 
wife’s personality or for womatikind generally. Our aims about 
tlie elevation of women and the assignment to h^ of her proper 
position in society, from which sb^ may exercise a humanising 
inhuence over us all, cannot be realised, unless respect 
for her becomes a part of our nature. Again looseness in these 
matters deteriorates tho character of a man and this deteiio- 
ration must produce evil eJGfects in other respects also. Yonr 
determined attitude in this matter therefore and the earnest 
efforts you have bcen^making during tho last two years to pro¬ 
pagate your views have been to me the source of the deepest 
gratiheatiun, aud deserve all the commendation that is possible 
for me to bestow. Moral rectitnde here as ^sewhere is the 
essential condition of progress all along the line. 

As to your pledge to bring about widow-marriages aud to 
admit the re-married widow and her husband to your table— 
that indeed is a bold step that you hav^ taken. You will for a 
time be subjected to persecaiion^ but 1 hope you have prepat^ 
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yourself for i6, and if your educated couutrymeu who have not 
had the courage to join you will but sympathise with you and 
not aid the orthodox, I have little doubt that this reform itself 
will gradually become a custom and cease to be looked down 
upon. The great thing we have to remember is that we should 
go on practising what wh cocTsider to be good without making 
much ado about it. It will then come into general practice, 
and growirf^ into a custom will become sanctified. For our 
previous history has, I again affirm, shown to my mind that 
custom is the spiritaal potentate that sanctifies, and sanctifies 
even horrid deeds. 

The Associatioj^ you have started renders me hopeful. 
There is nothing like it on our side ; and everywhere among 
educated natives there is lukewarmness about social re" 
form. The minds of some are not liberalised at all, others 
think that the reform.s we have in view are good but flatly 
refuse to do anything to aid them ; while there are a great 
many who are supremely indifiiei’ent. I agree with my friend 
the Ilou’blu Mr. Justice Kanado in thinking that there has 
been an awakening. But he has allowed us the option of being 
satisfied or dissatisfied with it. I exercise the option and de^ 
dare that 1 am dissatisfied. The lamp has been lighted ; but 
the light is fiic^riug and in view of the attitude of even our 
educated brethren, it is just a.s likely to my mind that it will be 
blown out as that it will blaze. In these oircnmstances the en¬ 
deavours that you are making are a great source of comfort and 
enoouragenheut, and 1 earnestly hope you will continue your work 
as boldly a.s you have begun it, and that you will find imitators 
both in your Presidency and in other parts of India, and our 
country’s cause will make a real advance. 

The late Mano Mohan Chose on ** Social Pro«- 

erress in Bengral during the last Thirty Years.** 

The late Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose delivered the following ad* 
dress at a meeting of th«r National Indian Association in 1895, 
the Kfghi Hon*ble Lord Hobhouse presiding i*—>LAi>iE8 amd 
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G ENfLEMEN,—I confesB 1 feel very diffident after Ijord HobtioUBe*8 
kind introduction, as I am afraid yon will be greatly disap¬ 
pointed if you expect me either to read a paper or deliver a speech 
on the present occasion. I think I ought to explain that, being 
on a abort visit to tins country and having been connected with 
this Association almost from the beginning, J felt I could not 
possibly decline the honour which Ijady Hobhouse was pleased 
to confer upon me by inviting me to address the members of 
this Association upon some topic likely to be interesting to 
them. 1 must state at the outset that I have Iiad no time what¬ 
ever to write a pnper upon the important subject on which, ac¬ 
cording to the notice, I desire to make a ^ew remarks. The 
subject 1 have chosen is a wide one consisting of various topics, 
on each of which a good deal couhl be said. My remarks, how¬ 
ever, will be of a somewhat desultory character and confined to 
three or four of the most important heads connected with social 
progress in Jlengal during the last thirty 3 ears. There are 
two limitations which 1 have felt it necessary to prescribe to 
myself. The first is that my remarks will be confined to social 
progress among the Hindus iu the laower Provinces of Bengal. 
It is right that I should eonfiue my observations to that part of 
fiulia only with which lam familiar, and particularly to the 
Hindus of Bengal, as n»y experience of other rOjCjn^s is exceeding¬ 
ly limited. The second limitation dias reference to the i^eriod of 
time daring which I have myself tried to be a careful observer 
of what has been going on around me. It is now nearly thirty 
years siitce I returned to India after my first visit t# Kngland 
Its a student, and I therefore desire to limit my remaiks to 
that period of time of which I can speak personally. 

In order to be able rightly to estimate the character of the 
progress W’hich has taken place during thirty years, it* is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind the state of things which existed formerly, 
and the difficulties which the people of Ben^l lead td encounter. 
It is equally necessary to have regard to the character and 
^deas of the people as they existed when the^lnglish were first 
hronght into contact with them. Unless this is borne in mind 
it would ho impossible rightly to guafijb ttio character of the 
social revolution which is taking place amongst us. Having re* 
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gftrd to tlio state of tbinp^s wbicb existed in. Japan, for instanoe, 
or to tbe advance recently made by the people of that country, 
the progress made by the people of Bengal may not be regard¬ 
ed as very considerable. But it would be scarcely right to in¬ 
stitute any comparison between the people of Bengal and those 
of Japan for obvious rorfsons. The Hindus, as you are aware, 
have alw’ays been a conservative people, w’odded to their own 
social institutions, and have always been opposed to the intrdt 
dnetiou into their country of foreign institutions. As I have 
said, I propose to touch only on some of the salient points 
connected with my subject, and 1 must confine myself to tlireo 
or four hcad^, as it is impossible to do full Justice even to any 
One of them in the course of a single hour. 

The first point 1 wish to dwell upon is the Hindu Casio 
s^’stem ; 1 propose next to point out to yen the progress made 
by the women of Bengal—and in this connection 1 wish to make 
a few observations on the marriage system, and certain other 
social customs wliich have undergone considerable changes. 
Before J conclude I shall have to point out some of the difficul¬ 
ties which are still in the way of further progress ; and in this 
connection 1 shall have incidentally to refer to the most impor¬ 
tant question, in which, T know, the members of this Associa¬ 
tion are deeply^iuterested—namely, the social relations existing 
between the Kuropoan and Indinn r.»co^. 

It should be borne in mind that the peculiar caste system 
of India constitutes the most formidable difticuUy in tbe way 
of the iutneduction of European civilisation among the people 
of India. Ill religion, manners, habits, ideas, and I may say, 
almost in every particular which binds man to his fellow- 
creatures, the two races are widely apart. «According to the old 
Hindu ideas, the very toiu'h of a foreigner w^as pollution. 
This was the state of Hindu feeling when Haglish schools 
and colleges wc^^e fii'st established, and no wonder therefore 
that the Hindus should have snspected'that the Knglish Gov- 
eVnment was animated by some ulterior purpose in inviting 
them to send their sons to Bnglish schools for education. As 
you are aware, the pecufiarity of ^be Indian caste system lias 
reference cliiefiy to rcstiictious imposed upon the people as 
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regards their food and drink. No food or drink touched by a 
foreigner could be taken by a Hindu. These restrictions were 
of so rigorous a character that in course of time people strongly 
objected to eat. vegetable not indigenous to the country, but 
introduced by foreigners. A remarkable illusti’ation of this is to 
be found in the fact that not very long ago Hindus could 
not be persuaded to eat potatoes. I am assured that, incredible 
as it may seem at the present day, my own grandfhther, who 
died in 1817, could not be persuaded to sanction the eating of 
potatoes by members of his own family. It is carious that nearly 
COO years* association with Mahomedaus only tended to strength* 
en this feeling of antipathy towards the foreigner though the 
Hindu and ibeMahomedau lived side by si^o. As I had occasion 
to point out some years ago, it is a curious and snggestivp fact 
that, apart from its flavour or smell, Hiudus strbngly objected 
to the use of onion, because it was supposed that the Mahome- 
dans had introduced it into India as an article of vegetable food. 
Kveti now there are Hindu widows who, on the same ground, 
object to cauli-howers and cabbages. Such, then, was the 
state of things when the English first attempted to try this 
great experiment which is now going on. You have all heard 
that crossing the seas entailed upon the Hindu loss of caste ; 
this was because ho could not bu expected to so without 
departing from the strict rules of food prescribed for him. Hut 
at the present day, these caste rules have become so elastic, 
that, so far as Bengal is concerned, a man may now live in 
England for years, and on his return to India be looked upon a 
good Hindu provided he docs not, by his own conduct, in. any 
other way forfeit the conCdence and the respect of his own peo* 
pie. Daring the last thirty years there have been many men 
who have returned from England, and the majority are now 
regarded as members of the Hindu community, though they have 
not tlionght fit to perform any of those expiatory ceremonies which 
were at one time considered requisite for the purpose of getting 
back into caste. Of late years young men belonging to some of 
the most orthodox families in Calcutta have been received back 
into their families on tbeir rqturn from^ England, and many are 
now living in English style, withont visiting England, who are 
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for all praotioal purposes reokoned as good Hindus* This is a 
aiate of things which 30 years ago could not have been predffct« 
ed. There hare been even a few instances of inter-marriage 
among persohs of different castes, bat inter.marriage strikes at 
the very root of the entire social system of the^%lindn8. It is 
not, therefore, to be wondered at that there have not been many 
oases of inter-marriage. A.s regards the restrictions with reference 
to food, v4)ich formed the*greatest difficnlty in the way of the 
progress of the Hindus, it is satisfactory to note that they have 
been completely relaxed. 

I now come to the position occupied by Hindu women. I 
believe and I have always believed, that it is impossible for any 
race in the world to fise in civilisation if one-half of their popu¬ 
lation is kept in subjection and ignorance. As you are aware, in 
Bengal Hindu women had for centurie% been kept in a state of 
seclusion ; this may have keen partly due to Mahome«lan influence, 
but whatever was the cause, thirty years ago the position of the 
Hindu women in Bengal was most deplorable. The state of 
things is altogether different now. As regards the seclusion of 
Hindu women, the change has been of a marvellous character. 
The introduction of railways and the necessities of travelling 
have done mach towards bringing about this change. 1 well re¬ 
member being much struck about thirty years ago, on my re 
turn to Bengal at the number of palanquins and screens at 
every railway station on, the arrival of a train to enable Hindu 
ladies to get into or out of a train without being seen by men. 

But at th^present time almost at every railway station iq. Ben- 

^ - 

gal you will see Hindu women of the middle classes walking to 
and from a train without any palanquin or screen to hide them. 
As regards the education of our women, we have also made 
rapid^progress. There was a time when it was thought that 
the education of women would necessarily lead to the breaking 
up of Hindu hj^mes and of Hindn society. At the present 
moment there are female schools in almost every village in the 
country, and in the city of Calcutta we have a College foi* 
Hindu women, supported by Government, where Hindu ladies 
are qualifying themselves for the highest University Honours. 
In that respect I may say vie have gone further even than Eng- 
30 
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lish Univereitiee, for we bave now a considerable jantnber 
of Hindu ladies who have received degrees from the University 
of Calcutta. In Beihune College there are at the present 
moment Hindu ladies of different castes boarding together, 
and receiving the highest education which our University 
can impart. In this connection I 8ha>] go back a little and 
refer to the history of this institution as you will find 
it exceedingly interesting. The boarding department of the 
Beihune College owes its existence to the philanthropic exer¬ 
tions of an English lady, who, a little more than twenty-three 
years ago, went to Bengal and laid the foundation of the first 
Boarding School for Hindu girls. This lady was Miss Akroyd 
(now Mrs. Beveridgel, who, with the help of Lady Phcar, was 
able to start a. boarding school for Hindu women. In those 
days most of the pupils were married women or widows and 
some of them had to he induc'^d by means of scholarships to at¬ 
tend the school. This institution was sub.seqnently taken up by 
the Government of Bengal, and amalgamated with the Bethune 
School, which was befoi*e the amalgamation an infant day 
school. At the time of its amalgamation, in 1878, there were 
ahont half-a-dozen boarders, and it was then very much doubted 
whether it would be wise to keep up an institution which re¬ 
ceived so little support from the Hindu ooramuijity. The Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal was, however, persuaded to erect a building, 
at a considerable coat, for the residence of these boarders, and 
when this building was completed not long ago, it was con¬ 
sidered doubtful whether even one-half of the aocoinmodation 
provided would be required by tlie pupils. The accommodation 
provided was for forty-six pupils, and it may be interesting to 
note that just before I left for England in September last, it 
was reported to me, as Secretary of Hie institution, that not 
only the entire accommodation had been filled up, but there 
were half-a-dozen further applications for admj^sion, which for 
want of room I was ohlijr^^d to refuse. The number forty-six 
no doubt sonnd.s a small one amongst so vast a population, but 
considering the difilcalties which had to be overcome I cannot 
but look upon it as exceedingly encouraging. It is curious to find 
that many of the Bengali ladies who are now seeking admission 
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to tbia boarding scbool do not hesitate to describe tbemselTes as 
Hindas by religion. I mention this, lest you might be led away 
by the idea that this school consists entirely of girls belonging 
to theBrahmo Samaj persuasion, though undoubtedly this latter 
class have chiefly availed themselves of the benefits of it. 1 well 
remember the time when our hostess, Lady Hobhouse, used to 
encourage the pupils of tbi^ institution by oifering scholarships 
to deserving young widows, with a view to induce them to con> 
tinue in the school ; audit must be exceedingly gratifying to 
her to hear that at the present time not only is it not necessary 
for us to attract boarders to the school by means of such scho¬ 
larships, but the fees prescribed are in every case being I'eadily 
paid. While pointing out the marvellous progress which the 
women of the middle classes are thus making in point of educa* 
tion, 1 must guard ngainst my remark! being understood to 
imply that female education has permeated to any considerable 
extent among the masses of the people. 

The advance made by the women of Bengal is intimately 
connected with the marriage customs prevailing in the country, 
and 1 should like to make a few observations on that subject. 
1 am aware that the ordinary idea in Bngland on the subject of 
our marriage laws is that Hindus are given to polygamy. This, 
1 may be allowed to say, is a very serious error. It is true that 
there are no penal laws prohibiting bigamy or polygamy by 
men, but any one who has an intimate acquaintance with the 
people of Bengal must know that the Hindus are essentially a 
monogamotis people. Bigamy is no doubt sanctioned by law in 
certain cases, but except among the Kulin Brahmins it is never 
practised. The feeling is getting stronger everyday in the 
Hindu community against bigamy, and I venture to assert that 
there is, numerically speaking, perhaps less bigamy committed 
in Bengal than is surreptitiously committed in countries where 
the law makes* it a criminal offence. The question of early 
marriage or rather child-marriage is also intimately conneefed 
with the education and advancement of our women* As 
regards child-marriages, though 1 regret I cannot say 
that they have been discontinued, there has undoubtedly been 
a remarkable progress of late years. The history of the 
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Beiliune Scl^ool, to which I have already alluded, ahows 
also Uie progress which has been made in this respect. I 
remember the time when there was scarcely one papil in that 
school above ^he age of ten years unmarried. But at the 
present moncient all the boarders 1 have referred to are single 
women, Hrtsd there are among the day pupils many girls who, 
although thej^ have attained the ordinary marriageable age among 
Hindus, have been left unmarried. This fact also ihdioates to 
niy mind great progress in the ideas of the people on this 
subject. 

As regards the domestic habits of the people, I may say 
that, having regal'd to the tenacity with which Hindus cling 
to their ancient customs, they have also undergone a marked 
change, and 1 think it may be said generally that the progress 
made by the ])eople of r Bengal of late years has been of a very 
enconraging and hopeful character. My remarks have neces- 
satily been confined to the Hindu community. As regards 
the progress made by our MaLomedan fellow^subjeots, I feel that 
1 am not competent to speak with any degree of confidence. 
1 hesitate to speak on a subject regarding which 1 know so 
little, and especially as 1 should bo sorry to say anything 
likely to be misunderstood by my Mahomedan friends. There is 
one point, however, on which X feel strongly, as it is 
intimately connected with the question of female improvement. 
1 mention it in the hope that if I am mistaken in my inferences 
and opinions I may be set right by some one or other of the 
Mahomedan gentlemen whom I am glad to see present to>night. 
It is genei'Hlly believed tliatit was the influence of the Maho- 
medans which led to the seclusion of Hindu women. As regai-ds 
Hindu women, I hav^ already said that they are throwing ofE 
gradually the restrictions which were imposed upon them, but 
1 wish I could say the same with regard to the Mahomedan 
w'omen of Bengal. 1 am well aware of the f^ot that female 
schools for Mahomedan girls have been established by the 
Government, but what the result of that experiment has been 
i anl not in a position to state. There is one fact, however, 
which has struck me very forcibly—ntSmely, that residence in 
this country aiuoug Englishmen has had generally the effect of 
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cbang^iu^ tLe view of yoan^ Hindus on the snbjoot of tbo 
position that: women oa^Ut to occupy in society* Whether a 
similar change has been 6:Ctected in the ideas of Mahomedan 
gentlemen who have visited this country is a question which 
I should like to be answered by some of my Mahomedan friends. 
There has not been, 1 *regi‘et to say, one single instance of a 
Mahomedan geiiUenian educated in this country who* on his 
return, hiis thought fit to Break through the restrictions of the 
Zenana, lii one or two notable instances Mahomedan gentle* 
men whose ideas have undergone a great change on this subject 
have solved the pcoblem by marrying Knglish wives, but that 
is a solution which is scarcely calculated to improve the status 
and position of their own countrywomen. 

Coming back to the progress which Hindu society 
is now making in Bengal, 1 have to ailvgit to a matter which 
threatens, in my judgment, to be a formidable difficulty in the 
way of farther pi ogress. Of late years there has been a decid¬ 
ed reactionary tendency among a large and influential section 
of my educated countrymen in Bengal, whose well-meaning 
efforts have been directed towards opposing any further influx 
of ISuropean civilisation into the country. The' growth of the 
class of revivalists, or reactionaiies, is iii my humble opinion 
partly due, no doubt, to the existence of a feeling of extreme 
veneration for^e ancient institutions of the country, bordering 
almost upon conceit. If 1 felt sure that this desire to revive 
ibo ancient civilisation of India did not owe its origin to that 
feeling of jj^utempt which Hindus entertain for Huropean in¬ 
stitutions, and, above all, to a dislike of the Bnglish people, I 
should be disposed to respect the }>ati'iotic views of this class of 
reactionaries, hov/ever impracticable I might consider their 
scheme to be. Onr ancient civilisation is undoubtedly a legiti¬ 
mate matter for pride, and nothing would be more deplorable 
than if English education were to extinguish in onr minds that 
just and nationsd pride which every Hindu ought to feel in 
the thought that he belongs to a race which not only has the 
credit of being the most ancient in civilisation, but can boast of 
a language and literatuee indicating intellectual culture of a 
marvellous character. But this feeling of pride must not hg 
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|;>erinitted to go beyond its legitimate limits. It mnst not be 
permitted to generate conceipt, the result of wliich must be to 
^ obstruct all real progress. 1 am constrained to make these 
remarks because 1 have been given to understand that this un¬ 
fortunate wave of reaction has even reached some of our young 
men resident in this country. There is now springing up iu 
India, under the guise of leviving the ancient civilisation of 
the Hindus a feeling of deliberate opposition to the* Hnglish 
people and all their social in^Jtitutions, This is much to bo de¬ 
plored, because I foresee that the result of such a feeling must 
be to throw back the hand of progiess very considerably. These 
revivalists have been reinforced, I regret to tind, even from 
this country ; they have welcomed amongst them Theosophists 
and blnglish leadei's, whose well-meaning utterances can Lave 
only the effect ot furthef eml>iitei*ing the unhappy feelings now 
existing between the two races. If Knglish friends who go to 
India dilate upon the dark aide of modern civilisation, they na¬ 
turally attract a great deal of applause from certain sections of 
my countrymen, wlio applaud not because they have any know¬ 
ledge themselves of the character of blui'opeau civilisation, but 
because all tirades against the English people find a natural 
response among those who are brought up to dislike them. If 
1 only thought that it was possible for us now to without the 
lielp of England, 1 should be the first to sympathise with these 
well-meaning people; but believing as 1 do that it will take 
many generations yet before we are likely to be in a position to 
dispense with the assistance which England and hov civilisa¬ 
tion can give ns, and knowing also full well that for our owu 
sakes it is absolutely necessary at the present moment that wo 
should know a great deal more of England and her institutions 
than wo at present do, 1 cannot help pointing out to my coun¬ 
trymen, HO many of whom I see before me to->night, that the 
course which these re-actiouaries are following fraught with 
grave danger to the future of our country. It is not permitted 
to me to encroach upon the domain of politics, but it is only fair 
to my countrymen that I should not hesitate to point out that the 
fault is not entirely on their side* 1 eau fully understand and 
make due allowance for the feeling of revulsion in the minds of 
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soma of my countiymen at what they rig-htly or wron|yf1y imai*^ 
g^ine to be the attitade of the iEn^liah people towards thena» I 
will pfo farther and sny that I believe the English in India haya 
not helped ns in'thia great work of social reform in the way they 
might have done ; and I will further not hesitate to declare my 
conviction that one of tlie chief cansea of this unfortunate re-ac- 
t:ionary movement on the part of my countrymen is the attitude 
of the English people themselves As one of the most import¬ 
ant objects of this Association is to bring about a better feel¬ 
ing between the two races, I venture nt some length to dwell on 
this topic. To my mind it is one of the most difficult and at 
the same time most important questions connected with the 
future of India. Tlie gulf winch unhappily exists between the 
two races is no doubt greatly due to the misunderstanding 
which exists on both sides England has done great things for 
India, but T am di'sposed to agree with a writer in the Contem- 
2>orary Review for Octol er—the Rev. Mr. Bonnar—who, after 
twenty-five years’ residence in India, points out that, in spite of 
the great things which the English have achieved in that coun¬ 
try, their rule has been a signal failure in one important res¬ 
pect, and that is, they have failed to convince the people of In¬ 
dia that they possess any sympathy for them. If the people of 
India could bc^made to feel that the English out there, sympa¬ 
thised with them in this great struggle for social reform, the 
work, I believe, would be carried out niuch more speedily than 
it is now being done. It is necessary that while on the one 
hand my eountrymon should he a little less seuisitive than they 
at present seem to be, on ttio otlier hand our English fi’iends 
who go to India should not only be a little more tolerant of 
foreign ways and customs, hut should ewen go out of their 
way to show their sympathy to the people among whom 
they live. I am one of those who firmly believe in tlie ultimate 
success of the geand an»l unique experiment which England is 
now engaged in trying in India. That expeiiiiient consists in 
engrafting a Woslern civilisation upon an Eastern stock. There 
are undoubtedly great difficulties in the way, l?nt I have no mis¬ 
givings whatever regardfing its success if we could only feel 
ossured'of the sympathy of the English people. 
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Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, LL.D., C.I.E., on Female 
Medical Aid to the Women of India. 

In secondinfir First Resolntion moved by the Hon'ble 
Mr. (afterw'ard.s Sir Andrevv) Sroble at the Third Animal Meet¬ 
ing' of the National Association for supplying Female Medical 
Aid to the Women of India, held on Wednesday, the 8fch Feb¬ 
ruary, 1888, the Hon'ble Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar spohe as fol¬ 
lows * 

Your Excbllkncibs, Ladies and Gentlemen, —It is nothing' 
bnt a pare sense of duty, tardily awakened, which has forced 
me against myself to appear before yon this evening, and pre¬ 
sume to open my ^ips before this august assembly, presided over 
by His Excellency the Viceroy,'and graced by the presence of 
Her Excellency the Lafly-President of this Association, and of 
other distinguished personages. My consolation, in this predi¬ 
cament, is that the Hon’ble gentleman, who has moved the Re¬ 
solution for the adoption of the Report of the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the Association, has fortunately so exhausted his subject 
that he has left nothing for his seconder to add to what he haiS 
already said. All that I have now to do, indeed, all that 1 can 
do, is to add my feeble testimony to the flood of testimony al¬ 
ready received, and is being daily received, of^ the good and 
noble work which this National Association for the supply of 
Female Medical Aid to the Women of India is doing, and is cal¬ 
culated to do for a long time to come. As you are aware, Ladies 
and Gentlemen,^ho necessity for such an Associatiocuhas arisen 
from the existence in this country of a social custom prevalent 
both amongst Mahomedans and Hindus, which has led to the 
seolaaion of women, fii>z bidding them to show their faces to men 
other than their nearest and dearest kith and kin, a custom 
which has ourlH>d nnd cribbed our society, arre^ng its due 
velopment by withbolding from it the healthful and benignant 
influence of its own fairest portion. It would be idle, at this 
moment, to speculate on the origin of this rustom. It is 
enough for philanthropy to recognise the evils which have come 
oil in its train as its most inevitable consequences. Of these 
evils, besides the one I have just alluded to, the most stupend- 
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oaa, Hje most lieaT-f-rending, the most univoisal, is ihai wliicli 
directly afFects the fairest portion of both Hindu and Mabome- 
dan conamnnities. The peclasion of women in this country for 
centuries has been synouynions, as was happily expressed by 
an Hon’ble speaker on this very subject last year, in this hall,— 
the seclusion of women !n this eonntiy has been synonymous 
with their exclusion from the comfort and relief of medical aid 
in sicknesS and from knowledge of the conditions of a healthy 
life. T^ow, Ladies and Gentlemen, realise for one moment, 
what this state of thing-s mf'ans. It means that, for centuries 
nearly half the population of this vast continent had scarcely 
had any medical aid, certainly, no proper medical aid, in even 
sickness which, unrelieved, either costs life or entails lifelong 
suffering. Kven at this very moment, when I am speaking to 
you, countless are the Indian homes whidh are the scenes of the 
acutest agonies of disease, which might be relieved, of prema¬ 
ture death which might be averted, by timely and skilful medi¬ 
cal treatment. And yet, strange to say, the necessity of coun- 
teracting this evil was not evei. thought of in this country till 
recently. And this thought did not originate with those who 
are directly concerned. It came from abroad. And the reason 
is not far to seek. The same custom, w'hich has consigned the 
fair sex within^he prison walls of tho Zetiana, has prevented 
them from undertaking the severer duties of life, duties w'hich 
require rough training in the beginning for their due perform¬ 
ance, duties which, up to this moment, are looked upon as 
peculiar and proper to the sterner sex. I niustr.„confesH, and it 
is in expectation of absolution ac your hands, gentle Ladies, 
that I make this confession of a grave sin against yon,—T con¬ 
fess that, in the pride of my sex, T had believed that man was 
more fitted for intellectual work, woman for the exercise of the 
gentler affection^- I had erred with the sublime poet of the 
woi'ld in believiqg as absolute thatr— 

* Foi’ oontoinplut'ioii lip nnd \a1or foimprl. 

For softness she and sw'pot atli’aetivo grace.” 

But stubborn facts, which recent times have unfolded, have 
convinced me that while*woman’s heart is really and vastly 
superior to man’s, her intellect, if allowed fair play, can com* 

31 
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pete on equal terms with his. Nay* in some instaneeB, her 
natural acuteness and the exquisite fineness of her tempera¬ 
ment are likely to ^ive her the advantage even in matters in¬ 
tellectual. And now rny humble belief is that in the matter of 
ministering to the sick, her heart and her head alike contribute 
to render her eminently qualified. Whether she will ever ap¬ 
proach the stronger sex in high surgery, whether she will ever 
display the coolness and the nerve t^at have been did;played by 
the gentleman surgeon on the operating table, whether, indeed, 
it is desirablo that she should, I will not stop here to discuss. 
She can well leave this really manly part of the medical art to 
the gentleman surgeon. She has enough and ample field in the 
exercise of the purely physician’s part, and even this I would 
limit to the treatment of her own sex. For the treatment of 
her own sex, she mnstHbe infinitely more competent than man. 
The disorders of the organisation peculiar to women can only 
be understood by women. And here 1 am bound to point out 
how evident and triumphant is the confirmation of the scientific 
character of the glorious and beneficent system of medicine I 
have the honor and the privilege to practise, a system which 
administers for diseases peculiar to women medicines that have 
been proved by female powers. Differently constituted as man 
is, ho oan only indirectly understand diseases j^eenliar to the 
other sex, and, therefore, ns a matter of course, cannot fully 
sympathise with them. This is no reproach. The Son of God 
himself had to take on our form, had to become one of us, to 
know the inagn^ude of our sins, and fathom the depth of our 
misery. I, therefore, venture to think that the necessity of 
lady-doctors, not only for the women of India, but for woman¬ 
kind all over the worjd, having thus been demonstrated, we are 
now in a better position to understand the supreme necessity 
and realise the fall importance of the scheme, which has been 
inaugurated, and is in fair or king order, fqr the supply of 
female medical aid to the women of our country, under the 
auspices of the highest lady in the land and of the Sovereign 
liady of the Umpire. Efforts in the same direction were in 
exlstenoo before the advent in this t.oantry of H. E. the 
l^ady^Founder of this Association. But those efforts were 
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ot a soUf>ary character, few and far between, local in 
aim and limited in extent/’ It was reserved for her 
noble genins by a bold attempt,” indeed by one of the boldest 
attempts that have ever emanated from an undaunted will, 
guided by a philanthropic heart, ** to roase the conscience and 
the imagination of the {Public at large, and so to bind together 
in one common effort all parts of the lilmpire and all classes of 
the oommfinity.” Well might we, men and women, take our 
lesson of untiring energy and nnflinchitig devotion in the oar- 
rying ont of a righteous causo from the bright example of the 
Countess of Dufferin. The third annual report of the Central 
Committee with its accounts, which is now laid before you, 
bears ample testimony to the literal truth of what I say. I 
have, therefore, great pleasure in seconding the liesolution 
which has been moved for the adoption of* the Report, and the 
confirmation of the accounts therein contained. 


In proposing the Virst Resolution for the adoption of the 
Report at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the National Associa¬ 
tion for supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
held on the 9th February, 1891, Dr. MahendraLal Sircar spoke 
as follows;— 

Your FxijELLENCiES, Youa Honour, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, —Her Excellency the Lady-President and the Central 
Committee of this the National Association for supplying 
Femal Medical Aid to the Women of India, have done me the 
honor to ask me to move the adoption of tb€| Sixth Annual 
Report which has been just so ably presented to yon, and it is 
due to myself to tell you that while 1 feel proud of the unusual 
honor done to me, that feeling is associated, with its antithesis, 
a sincere sense of my own otter unworthiness of the honor, by 
virtue of my incompetency to discharge the duties which the 
honor demands «of its recipient. Had it not been for the 
august source whence the honor has come, I should certainly 
have hesitated to accept it with its heavy responsibility. I 
have however uo other alternative now Ibaii with all Iraniility 
to submit, ill full reliance upon jour iiidnlgence for uiy 
shortcoinings. 
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TLis the Sixth Annual Report of the Association is the 
bij^gest of all that have been published, and T am happy to be 
able to say that its increased size is indicative of the increase 
in the magnitude of the sphere of its operations. A comparison 
of this with the previous Report shows that in place of fifty 
local and district associations and committees affiliated or 
attached to provinces and in touch with the central committee* 
there are now over a hundred ; in place of ten lacs spbnt in the 
erection of hospitals there have been over twelve ; in place of 
two hundred thousand of women who had received medical relief 
there were over four hundred and eleven thousand ^ in place of 
thirty there were forty Lady Doctors and Assistant Surgeons and 
Pemale Medical Practitioners working in connection with the 
Pund; and in place of two lacs which the local associations and 
committees had in actaal and in pi’omise, there arenow actually 
invested three lacs and thirty-nine thousand, in hand thirty-five 
thousand rupees, and in donations promised of over a lac and 
seventy thousand. Now this is progress beyond all expectation, 
and testifies to the deep and genuine sympathy with which Her 
Excellency the Muichioness of Lansdowne has taken np the 
duties of Ladj'-President, and also to the loyalty and earnestness 
and energy with which those under her are working for the Fund. 

So far thez'efore as the Central Committee^ and its Lady* 
Px’esideni are concerned the Report is eminently satisfactory. 
The Association, far from suffering on the departure of its 
benevolent Founder and iii*st most energetic President, has made 
immense strides under her successor who has showi^ herself in 
every way worthy of the mantle of benevolence and practical 
good work which has fallen on her and which she has taken up 
with all tlie earnestpess of genuine conviction. The Report is 
also satisfactory inasmuch as it shows that the Lady*Foander 
on her retirement from India has not only not forgotten the 
noble work which she inaugurated with cpich unexampled 
euthusiosm and devotion, but has infused new life into it by 
wot king for it with the same nndiminished enthusiasm 
and devotion in her native laud, and drawing towards it the 
active and substantial sympathy of tlito womankind of England, 
the noblest of their type in all the world. 
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So far then as the originators and workers of the Associa' 
tion are concerned the Report is moro than satisfactory) and it 
gives me very great pleasure to move its adoption^ fully confi¬ 
dent of your unanimous acceptance of my proposition. 

}3ut before I sit down, Jjadies and Gentlemen, 1 have one 
question to a<ak, and that is a very serious one. Is the Report 
satisfactoiy so far as those are concerned who are really inter¬ 
ested in tMs movement of benevolence and charity in the highest 
sense of the word P Now who are they who are i*eally interest¬ 
ed ? Who, but we the natives of India ? Does the Report show 
that we have done our duty to ouiselves, and to those who have 
pointed out to us wbat that duty is? It would be ingratitude, 
with the fact before us of the magnificent and princely dona¬ 
tions that have been made to the h’und, to say that some of ns 
have not. 13ut would it not be a violatioai of truth to say that 
we as a nation have awakened to a lively seii^e of that duty P 

Boast as much as we may of our ancient civilization, there 
is the unerring index, the condition of our women, which points 
to the melancholy fact that we have not only not advanced 
from the point attained by our ancestors in ancient time, but 
that we have receded much from it, that we have not only not 
profited by a literature, a philosophy and a religion which were 
mai vels and models for the rest of the w'orld in their days and 
which are the ifdmiratioii of even the most cultured moderns, 
but that in every respect we are showing ourselves unworthy of 
that noble heritage. Look at the condition of woman in Vedic 
and even ^ Purauic times, and look at her condition now, and 
then say if we have not fallen from our high state. 

Whatever the cause, about which it is now idle and unprofit¬ 
able to speculate,—whatever the cause, it is a positive but 
most lamentable fact that for centuries th’e fairest of our com¬ 
munity have been immured within the prison walls of the zena¬ 
na, shut out not only from the light of day, but from what is 
cqoally essential, the light of knowledge, and subjected to the 
tyranny of a most degrading and raiuous custom, the custom of 
child-marriage. The result has been most disastrous to the 
very life of the nation. #Aud, what is worst and most painful 
of all, under the mistaken idea of obedietice to the dictates of 
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relig'ion the fair sex has been patiently endarin^ the acntest 
ag'onies of disease, preferring^ 'reHef in the hands of the j^reat 
Deliverer himself to relief in the hands of the physician if of 
the opposite sex. It is only the professional man yrho can 
understand what this state of things means, what the amonnt 
of suffering is which is so heroically emdured, what the conse¬ 
quences in most cases life-long in the shape of chronic uncured 
and incurable ailments are, and ho\^ almost oountlhss are the 
fatal terminations fi'om all these causes combined, most of 
which might be averted by timely medical aid. This 
state of things has been going on in our midst from time 
almost immemorial and we have been complacently looking 
on as if all was right, as if no intervention on our part was 
necessary. And this state of things would have gone on 
unremedted till probaUy the end of time, had it not been for 
the divine attribute of sympathy iu woman. A knowledge of 
this melancholy state of things in her Indian hlmpire reached 
the Queen-Em press, and with that wide and prompt sympathy 
which has been the charm of all her life. Her Majesty lost no 
time in commending the matter to the Countess of Dufferin 
before her departure for India. That recommendation has borne 
fruit in the foundation of the most magnifictsnt and the most 
needed chaiitable institution in the wot Id, the National Associa¬ 
tion for the supply of Female Medical Aid to ^e Women of 
India. 

In this fact of this National Association owing its very 
existence to the direot initiative of our Sovereign, and its main- 
tenanoe and development chiefly to the philanthropy of our 
noble sisters of England, we ought to read the two-fold chamc- 
ter of the duty that is now imposed upon us, duty to our mothers 
and sisters and daughters and wives, and duty to our Sovereign 
and the womanhood of England not only for having pointed out 
to us that duty but in hoping us with head ^nd hemrt and 
money to enable us to perform that doty* Now, I think it 
would be quite superflooua on my part to tell you that the best 
way to discharge the second duty is by fulBlling the first one io 
the 1)esi of our ability. • 

Its any incentive necessary to prompt us io do this first 
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duty, our duly to our own moiliers, and to our own sistera and 
our own daug^bters and our own wives who are or are to become 
mothers in their turn, all of whom we have been hitherto most 
culpably neg^lecting with a selfishness which has its origin in 
the pride of our sex ? If any incentive is necessary, I should 
ask yon, my countryraeif, to find it in the glorious words preg¬ 
nant with the highest wisdom and the deepest religion attribu¬ 
ted to tHb Founder of Islam—Aljannaiu tahta aqdame 
ummab^teknm * ** Paradise is beneath the feet of jonr mothers.*’ 
Woman is essentially mother, and verily, a mother is the incar¬ 
nation of God’s love on earth. In neglecting women we do in 
reality peglect our mothers, and thus neglect our very salvation. 
We have been guilty of this sin all along our later national life, 
and the world has to see whether we are fo continue in it, or 
wbetheivwe should attempt to purge ouwelves of it. Let us 
raise woman from the subordinate position she now ocoupies to 
the co-ordinate position she ought to occupy, let woman with 
man be in reality one flesh, one heart and one soul, as God has 
designed, and then all will be right, and there will be no room 
for foreign intervention. 

Dr. Mahen*dr£lL Lai Sircar’s letter to the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal on 
the Age of Consent*Bill. 

The following is the full text of the letter addressed by 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar to Sir John Pldgar, k.c.i.b., c.s i , 
Chief SecrAary to the Government of Bengal, in reply to bis 
letter inviting his opinion on the Age of consent Bill :— 

To Sib JOHN EDGAH, k.c.i.b., c.s.r.. 

Chief Searetai'y to the Oovernrnent of Bengal. 

Sir, 

I ha%e the l^nor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. 
No. 306 J, dated the 26th January, asking my opinion on the 
provisions of the Bill now before the Legislative Council of 
India to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, ^882, and have to apologise for the delay due to 
oontinued illness in forwarding my reply. 
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2. My opinion on ll»e custom of early marringjo provaleufc 
Ln this country is before the public since 1871, when, in reply to 
a circular letter of the late Baba Keshub Chuuder Sen request- 
in^ opinion on the age of puberty of native girls and their 
minimum marriageable ago, T gave my views on the subject in 
a rather lengthy letter to the Babii, and in an article, both of 
which were published in rny Journal of Medicine (^Calcutta 
mftmrnal of Medicine for July 1871).* * 

8. In the letter I said : 

“ Early marriage, in ray humble opinion, is the greatest 
evil of our country'. It has stood, so to say, at the very 
springs of the life of the nation, and prevented the normal 
expanse of which it is c‘»pablc. And I am inclined-to date the 
fall and degeneracy of my country from the day Angira uttered 
the fatal words, and those words became law, or custom which 
is stronger and more mischievous than law itself :— * 

g i 

«K^«T aifKT s>fi || 

SRTasqr Jtqf^sT sr «Kr3^rq5T: || 

”The pirl of years is Gonri (i.e , of the satno elevated 

character and pnrily as (lanri or Parvntijtho goddess T>urga); ot 
nine, Kohini (one of the wives of the moon); of ten (a simple) 
virgin ; of ahovc that age, a wornati who has menstruated. Hence 
the learned should giv'e their daughters in marriage wlieiievcr they 
attain the age of ten, and they will not be liable to the |ault of not 
marrying their daughters in due time/’ 

“ I have no doubt in my own mind that high and luxurious 
living and early seeing and knowing of child-liusbands and 
child-svives, favored by the anxiety of fond parents to see their 
little ones become fathers and mothers, are the chief causes of 
the forced puberty winch we so much regret in our female no 
le>s than in our male children. 

“ The advocates of early marriage urge that the custom is 
imihlng else than the expression of a stubborn necessity which 
has arisen from the fact of early pubescence in this country. 
1 think, however, we are warranted, by what has been already 
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Adduced, ia Aoncdading that early marriages have been tbe 
cause of early pabesoeuoe. The primary object of marriage is 
no doubt the production of healthy offspring, and physiologic 
eally speaking it ought not to be consummated before the ages 
when the offspring is not calculated to be long-lived or healthy. 
Tbe commencement of the menstrual function is no doubt an 
mdez to the commencement of puberty. But it is a grave mistake 
t» supposes that tbefemale,*who has just begun to menstruate, is 
capable of giving birth to healthy children. The teeth are no 
doubt intended for the mastication of solid food, but it would be 
a grievous error to think that the child, the moment he begins 
to* cnt^ his teeth, will be able to live upon solid food. Our 
anxiety, o%tbe contrary, shonldbe that the delicate masticatory 
organs are not injured or broken by giving the child too hard 
food, when we see a gizl is beginnti^g to have the monthly 
flow, we shonld not only anxiously watch its course and 
regularity, but should also watch the other collateral develop¬ 
ments of womanhood to be able to determine the better the time 
when she can become a mother, safely to herself and to her off¬ 
spring. For it should be borne in mind that while early 
maternity results in giving birth to short-lived or unhealthy 
children, it at the*eame time seriouly compromises the health of 
tbe mother also. I can speak positively on the subject from 
personal expeiPienco. A host of complaints from which our 
females suffer life-long or to which they fall early victims, arise 
from early pubescence and early maternity. 

“ Thi|^ view of the state of things imperatively demands 
that, for the sake of our daughters and sisters, who are to be- 
(•ome mothers, and for the sake of generations, yet unborn, but 
upon whoso proprr deydopment and healthy growth, the future 
well-being of the country depends, the earliest marriageable age 
of our females should be fixed at a higher point than what 
obtains in onr country. If the old grandmother's discipline could 
be made to prevail, there would be no barm in fixing that age 
at 14 or even 12, but as that is well-nigh impossible, or perhaps 
would not be perfectly right and consistent with the progress of 
ike times, I should fix itigat 16." 

4. Int-he Article 1 said : 

32 
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“ We know tlie disastroiia eSect tlie custom has produced 
in the shape of deterioration of race, and it will be culpable 
perversity on our part, if informed of the remedy we fail to 
apply it, throuf^h prejudice or pride* The generations, that are 
being born under the present system of things, in the eye of 
modern science and of our own ancieut*Ayarveda, are no better 
than abortions and premature births.*’ 

** The development of the seifual instinct, in !>be human 
subject, is not immediately consequent on the development of 
the physical signs of puberty. That development is, to a great 
extent, dependent upon moral training or education, and may be 
delayed or hastened lor a considerable time after or before the 
menstrual function declares itself. We have seen children, who 
have been born and bred in scenes of sexual imraoiality, mani¬ 
fest tbe instinct at ai\ age long anterior to the first menstrua¬ 
tion, and we have seen grown up females, who have been 
born of parents jealous of their children*8 morals, remain un¬ 
conscious of it long after the attainment of physical puberty. 
And this very fact would point to the imperative necessity of 
the radical refoim for which we are contending. ISarly marri¬ 
ages have led to precocious offsprings, and this state of things 
must be done away with at once and without hesitation. And in 
fact, parents onght to be ashamed of themselves if they prove 
unequal to the task of watching over the morals of their 
children.’* 

It is true that at each menstrual period there is chance 
of conception, but it is equally true, as was pointed ^o early as 
in the days of Susruta, that the product of conception at an 
age, when the mother herself has not attained her full develop¬ 
ment, is not likely to be a normal human being. Tbe object 
of Nature, in tbe union of the sexes, is no doubt the production 
of offspring for tbe perpetuation of tbe species. But in order 
that the species may be truly perpetuated, it is necessary that 
the offspring should be bealtliy. And whatever therefore 
interferes with the production of healtby offspring must bo 
looked upon as frustrating the intention of Nature, and there¬ 
fore cannot bo regarded as the dictate ,of sound religion. On 
the contrary, iu our humble opinion, it should be condemned 
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not only as nnsclentlBc, but because o£ tV\at, as irreligious 
also/* 

5, I repeated these views at tbe Social Conference recent¬ 
ly held, and over which I presided ; and 1 gave expression to 
them in my lecture on the '* Influence of tbe Physical Sciences 
on Moral Conduct ” delivered at the Town Hall under the pre¬ 
sidency of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, when I said; 

**TL#barning topic the day in my country, which is 
convulsing Hindu Society and has roused, I am glad to say, 
earnest patriotism, is the perniciousness cf tbe custom 
of child-marriago, a custom which has been tbe most 
efficient cause of the ruin and degeneiacy of the Hindu 
race. I believe it would be impossible for this custom to 
endure, if the leaders of our society or befier still, if 
every man and woman of our communh^, were made to see in 
the light of physiology what child-marriage in reality means, 
if they conld be made to folly realize that it not only inevitably 
and to a living certainty prematurely exhausts the couples who 
are forced to reproduce before the proper 8ea«>on, before they 
themselves arrive at maturity, but by virtue of that give rise to 
offspring who must necessarily share all the immaturity and. 
attendant weakness and incapacity of the pamits, and that a 
succession of such generation means progressive degeneracy and 
imbecility of i^ice.” 

6. While I wtiH thns strong and uncompromising in my 
condemnation of the custom of chi Id-marriage, I must confess 
I was opppsed to legislative interference in the matter. In tbe 
article in the Calcutta Journal of Medirine from which I have 
given extracts, I said:—“It is beyond our province to say 
whether legislative intotference in such serial matters is likely 
to be benedoial or not. We for ourselves hate coercive legisla¬ 
tion. And we would leave such questions to be decided by the 
good sense of the community.” Again : “ The only other objec¬ 
tion that can be entertained is that the contemplated abolition 
of early marriage being against a time-honoured custom, 
ingrained in the mind of the Hindu Commnnity as having all 
tbe authority of religion, however false the connection between 
them micy now be shown to be, will be attended, with serious 
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social inconreniencde, which it will dot be possible even for 
enliglitened and edocated men to endnre. It is not possible to 
effocl a sudden change in the fabric and organisation of any 
society, far loss of Hindu Society. We admit the force of the 
objection, and we ari^^ therefore afraid of the consequences of 
legislative interference, should the* legielatVifre consent to 
interfere. But we do not see any ground of its not interfering 
when the interference is for a particular section of the commu¬ 
nity and prayed for by that section,’* 

7. At the time 1 penned tbe above I was not aware that 
the Indian Penal Code had made some provision however 
slight for the protection of child-wives against outrages by 
brutal husbands, by constituting inlercourse by a husband with 
a wife under ten years of ege rape in tbe eye of the Law and 
therefore punishable accordingly. The protection is very slight 
indeed, as intercourse by n husband with a wife under ten is a 
a very rare occurrence. The legislature, evidently as a first 
attempt, dealt very leniently with the customs and usages of 
Hindu Society, and therein in my humble opinion made a mis¬ 
take. For the very large class of little ones who really needed 
protection was left to the tender mercies of the brutal castom. 
This large class is constitnted by girls between ten and twelve, 
at which age from precocious developnient, itself the product of 
the custom of child-marriage, the function of menstruation very 
frequently appears, and then the opportunity is seized of declar¬ 
ing the little ones as being fit for becoming mothers, and are 
then by the twisting and torturing of doubtful texts, find by tbe 
ignoring of the more positive and authoritative texts of our 
Shastras, forced to become mothers, to tbe great detriment of 
the health of mother and offspring, which means to the great 
deterioration of the race itself. 

8. Under these circumstances I hail the propoeed amend¬ 
ment in the Penal Code as legislation in the right dtrection, in 
the direction not only of justice but of humanity to a large class 
of the community who by tbe singularity of their position 
cannot protect thenjiiielves, indeed, can never think of protecting 
themselves; a class who, while they the victims of a most 
pemidontf custom, are not only not allowed to see through their 
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miserable condition, bat Btranis^oly ^nongb are made to believe 
that their lot is the happiest that could be imagined, ordained 
by religion as the goal to heaven. 

9. It is true that to constitute intercourse between has- 
band and wife rape under any circumstances looks like an 
absurdity and an anomaly, 8ab\ersive of very sacred cbarao- 
ter of marriRge itself, at least jars upon common sense and 
SQsibetios.• And it would* certainly be better if the object 
aimed at by the proposed amendment, could bo attained by 
direct legislation raising the minimum age of marriage. But 
as that seems to be impossible just at present, there is no other 
alternative than the amendment proposed. We have courted 
the anomaly by biinging ourselves to our present condition by 
a perversion of the highest dictates of our truly holy religion. 

10. It is a matter of extreme regre^that the question has 
at last to be settled by legislaiivo interference, and not by the 
good sense of our community," to which I hnd appealed twenty 
years ago. The good sense " displayed by those of my coun¬ 
trymen who are against the Bill has been such as to drive 
every well-wisher of his country to the uttermost depths of des¬ 
pair as to the possibility of any good coming out of that " good 
sense.’* As genuine Uindus mindful of true religion, 1 had 
expected that my countrymen should have taken this opportn- 
nitr to pray foF the raismg of the minimnm marriageable ago, 
and thus win the honor and credit of removing an anomaly 
from the Penal Code. Instead of this, is it not liearf-rending 
to see how^they are wasting and perverting tboir ingenuity to 
bolster up rotten texts to show to the world that the Hindus 
for centuries, in the exercise of marital rights and under the 
sanction of so-called rpHgion, have been committing the gravest 
and the most brutal outrages on immatnre'’female children! and 
that they must have this accursed custom continued and per¬ 
petuated, or tbeir religion is in danger, and their way to heaven 
obstructed ! I have been compelled to speak thus of the opposi¬ 
tion, because in my opinion it is impossible to imagine a more 
silly, shameless and suicidal argument than that of Oarbhadan, 
that is being advanced by them. It is a silly aignment, 
because the function of meqstmation being of a^riodioa! 
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iliaiactcr, it is impossible to say from the first shows of blood 
fbat it is indicative of menstruation at all, or at least of normal 
menstruation. It is a shameless argument, because even 
assnmiiig that the first show of blood is indicative of the com¬ 
mencement of normal menstruation, it is impossible (for reasons 
better imagined) in tffie majority of casee to enforce the Sbastraio 
injunction (admitting, which I do not, that the injunction is 
Shastraic) without actual force, that is, without rape in the 
literal sense of the term. The argument is suicidal, because in 
attempting to vindicate our religion, by its perverse interpre¬ 
tations and forced inferences it paints that religion in the most 
hideous color's. And what am 1 to say to tho-e of my profes¬ 
sional biethren who have not hesitated to lend the weight and 
the influence of their name and their authority in this unrighte¬ 
ous cause H It is rau<jh to be deplored that they have not paid 
more regaid to their bcienco. It is a sad spectacle they have 
presented to the scientiBc world, that with all their attainments 
in physiology and the allied sciences tliey do not see any evil 
consequences from the union of child-wives with child or adult 
husbands, that they expect mature offspring from immature 
parents! 

11. This is n)y opinion on the principle of the Bill. I am 
no! a lawyer competent to make any suggestions as to its penal 
piovisions. This much, however, lambonncf'to say that as, 
except for the peculiar circumstances of the country, the enact¬ 
ment which constitutes intercourse between husband and wife 
rape, is an anomaly, the punishment, unless th« ir\tercourse is 
attended with personal injuiies, should be rnnch lighter than in 
the case of ordinary rape ; it nhonld, in my hiinihlc opinion, in no 
caso be imprisonment. In other words, it should be so provid¬ 
ed that the punishment should never be such as to be ea'calated 
to embitter the future relationship of tbe married couples. 

I have tbe honor to^be, 

Sir, 

Baidtahath, Your most obedient seivaut, 

^Ih Afarchf 1891. Mahbnora Lal Sircar. 
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Dr. Mahendra L.al Sircar on the Earliest Mar- 

riagreabie Agre. 

{Reprinted from the “ Galfuita Journal of Medicine^** Julyj 1871). 

In private conversation and public discourse young Bengal 
has been assiduous in showing off bis enlightenment by lament'- 
ing over the evils which teem in his unfortunate country. Of 
these evils that which has furnished material for the loudest 
talk is early marriage. As *asual with young Bengal, we have 
had hitherto talk and nothing more. The monster custom, which 
has enervated our race so that, from having been one of the 
strongest, we are now the weakest in the world, ha.s defied 
mere talk. Young Bengal, no doubt because of his half-hoax ted^ 
ness, has failed in making any impression upon it, and would 
seem to have dropped the subject in despair. 

Under these cii cumstances we cannof^ but be thankful to 
Babn Ke.sbab ChunderSen for reviving the subject and attempt¬ 
ing to deal with it witli hi* characteristic energy. The way in 
which he has proceeded with it strikes us as the very best, be* 
cause it is the most prudent, we had almost said, truly scientific 
way. The question, strictly speaking, is not primarily religious 
but physiological. Its religious bearings must be determined by 
the verdict of physiology. This Babu Keshub Chunder Sen has 
well understood, and accordingly the firsc thing he has done has 
been to addressee circular letter to several medical gentlemen of 
Calcutta, recpc.sting them to give their opinion on the conditions 
and development of puberty as observed in native females, and 
on the earliest marriageable age consistent with tbe well-being 
of mother and child and society. We publish under our Olean- 
ings the circular letter along with the replies thereto of the 
medical gentlemen add^'essed, and we would express our opinion, 
that whatever might be the out-come of*tbe agitation, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that it will hereafter be looked 
upon as the first pvaeti<‘al turn which was given to this most 
important subject. Tbe opinions themselves form a most valu¬ 
able contribution to the literature of the subject and deserve a 
permanent record. ^ 

We are sorry to (link that the agitation has met with oppo¬ 
sition ttom quarters from which at least we did not expect it. 
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The only g^ronnd of the opposition that we can discover is that 
the sj^itation has emanated from Babu Kesbub Cbnnder Sen. 
Some of those very young men, who were hitherto loud, nay, 
boisterous in decrying the evil of early maiTiage, are now found 
in the ranks of the opposition laughing at and ridiculing the 
very inquiry itself. ‘ W'e do not here allude to the opposition by 
the so-called Adi Brhhmos to the BrAlimo Marriage Bill as pzny- 
ed for by the so-called progressive Brabmos. We aUude to the 
silent and therefore more effective scoffing of neutral parties, 
who pretend to bo more educated and enlightened than any of 
their countrymen. We medical men have nothing to do with 
sects and sectarianism. We gave our opinion on tliis moment¬ 
ous subject on true physiological grounds, irrespective of the 
manner in which they were likely to be received by particular 
sects or individuals. ^ And it is really irritating to see that 
such a broad question, affecting the weal and the welfare of the 
whole Hindu race, should have boon viewed by any from any 
other than the most philanthropic standpoint. 

It is beyond our province to say whether legislative inter¬ 
ference in such social matters is likely to be beneficial or not. 
We for ourselves bate coercive legislation. And We would leave 
such questions to be decided by the good sense of the commu¬ 
nity. All that we want is that the pernicious restraint, which 
is being exercised by a monstrous custom and a falsely-inter¬ 
preted religion, be removed. 

The advantages of early marriage as urged by its advo¬ 
cates are : — 

1. Uhat the marriage being accomplished before puberty 
is establislied, all possibility of sexual immoraliry is prevented ; 
and 

2. Facility beffig olfored by it to sexual intercourse just 
when it ought to begin, that is, with the commencement of 
puberty, the iutetition of nature in the union of the sexes, name- 
ly, reproduction, is fulHIled, mo that there woi:ftd be no possibi¬ 
lity of loss to the woild from failure of a single birth. 

These views»^ seem to have derived no inconsiderable 
strength from the dicta of some orac^-brained Risbis. Thus 
VaahisFha says— 
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^ HT w: <Rsr3T«f«i|r I 

goi«a»fitig(awT: €rr ««ir fsi««r tferr II 

The father commits the sin of foeticide, if his dauj^liter, while 
jet itnmari*ied, menstruates in his house. Such a virgin is called a 
vrishali (a term of reproach). 

a 

Aud Patt^binashi goes so far as to declare that, 

nr^^^<iii w 5153*1^ hj^ 

R^ni n srwwraittt i^grur 1 

n w n 

Before her breasts appear, a girl should be given in marriage. 
Both he who gives in marriage, and he who receives, a damsel after 
the appearance of her menses, sink to hell; aud the father, grand¬ 
father, and great-grandfather of each are again born in ordure. 
Therefore shonld a girl be married at an age when she can go about 
naked. 

The objections urged, therefore, by tbe advocates of early 
marriage against tbe abolition of the custom, are (1) that it will 
tend to increase sexual immorality, and (2) cause a negative loss 
to the world in the shape of failure of birth. Hence parents 
that neglect to raurry their children befox'e puberty, are consi¬ 
dered to be liable to the sin of murder of unborn human beings 
that might i>th^rwiee have been born ! 

Tho first objection must be acknowledged to have some 
force* The intercourse of the sexes is a physiological necessity, 
and it may be said that if delayed too long after the attain¬ 
ment of ptiberty, it may become a fertile source of sexual im¬ 
morality. Our own statistics, it may he urged, point to twelve as 
the average age at which the menstruation and therefore puberty 
commences in this cotfntry, aud therefore may be argued, the 
age of marriage should not be fixed higher than this. To this we 
reply, that it is not early marriage by itself that we regret so 
much as early pubescence. Oar object is, as indeed it should 
be tliat of all true philanthropists, to endeavour to prevent 
the development of early pubescence; which leads to such 
lamentable deterioration of race. Aud os we have shown, we 
believe, conclusively, tlftit early pubescence is the result of 
' 33 
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early marriage. We contend that by striking at the root o! 
the latter we can succeed in preventing the development of the 
former. So that the dread of the increase of sexnal immorality 
oonseqnent npon the abolition of early marriage, is altogether 
gronndless. 

This dread is groundless for other, reasons* The develop¬ 
ment of the sexual instinct, in the human subject, is not imme¬ 
diately consequent upon the development of the physical signs 
of puberty. That development is, to a great extent, dependent 
npon moral training or education, and may be delayed or has¬ 
tened for a considerable time after or before the menstrual 
function declares itself. We have seen children, who have 
been born and bred in scenes of sexual immorality, manifest 
the instinct at an age long anterior to the first menstruation, 
and we have seen grown up females, who have been born of 
parents jealous of thei( children’s morals, remain unconscious 
of it long after the attaininent of physical puberty. So that 
the objection to the abolition of child-marriages, if earnestly 
made, would look very little creditable to onr social and domes¬ 
tic economy—would in fact show the rotten state of the moral 
foundation of onr society. And this very fact would point to 
the imperative necessity of the radical reform for which we are 
contending. Early marriages have led to precocious offsprings, 
and this state of things must be done away witU at once and 
without hesitation. And in fact, parents onght to be ashamed 
of themselves if they prove unequal to the task of watching 
over the morals of their children. Unless they can do that, 
they are unworthy the name of parents, and should*not have 
made themselves so—-an argument in itself powerful in favor of 
the measure now being discussed. 

The second objection is merely seniuneutal, if not alto¬ 
gether puerile, and would seem to have been based, if at all, 
upon a mere supeificial knowledge of physiology. A deeper 
acquaintance with it will succeed in removing it ^altogether. It 
is true that at each meuatrnal period there is chance of conoep* 
tioo, bnt it is equally true, as was pointed out so early as in 
the days of Susrnta, that the product of conception at an age, 
vfhen the mother herself has not attaineci h«m full development, 
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is not likely to be a normal buman being* Tbe object of 
Mature, in the union of the eexes, ia no doubt the production of 
ofFapring for the perpetuation of the apecies. But in order tba^ 
the species may be truly perpetuated, it is necessary that tho 
offspring should be healthy. And whatever therefore interferes 
with the production of healthy ofEspring must be looked upon 
as frustrating tho intention of l^ature, and therefore cannot be 
regarded m the dictate of sound religion. On the contrary, in 
our humble opinion, it should be condemned not only as unsci* 
entific, but because of thSt, as irreligious likewise. 

The only other objection that can be entertained is that 
the contemplated abolition of early marriage being against a 
time>honored custom, ingrained in the mind of the Hindu 
community as having all the authority of religion, however false 
the connection between them may now shown to be, will he 
attended with serious social inconveniences, which it will not 
be possible even for enlightened and educated men to endure. 
It is not possible to effect a sudden change in the fabric and 
oi'ganisation of any society, far leas of Hindu society. We ad* 
mit the foice of the objection, and we are therefore afraid of 
the consequences of legislative interference, should the legisla¬ 
ture consent to interfere. But we do not see any ground of its 
not interfering when the interference is for a particular section 
of the commuiflty and prayed for by that section. 

We would deem it a misfortune to the country, if the agi¬ 
tation, inaugurated by Babu Keshub Cbunder Sen, be allowed 
to subsidy without its producing the desired effect upon the 
mind of the community, if the note of warning nnanimously 
given by some of the leading medical gentlemen of Calcutta be 
unheeded. . We knov^ the disastrous effect the custom has pro¬ 
duced in the shape of deterioration of racd, and it will be culpa¬ 
ble perveisity on our part, if informed of the remedy we fail to 
apply it, tliiough prejudice or pride. The generations, that are 
being born undhr the present system of things in the eye of 
modem science and even of our own ancient Ayurveda, are no 
better than abortions and premature births. What can be ex¬ 
pected of such human peioga, ushered into the world ander 
such unfavorable oiroumstances F How can they be expected 
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to compete in the bard straggle for existence, not to say, for 
iutellecfuni and moral superiority ? Why talk any longer of 
cdiicaiioti ? What can edacation do with snob subjects ? Edu¬ 
cation is merely a directing power. But the energies and tbe 
forces must already exist in order that tbe directing power may 
succeed in leading them to healthy results. 

Our orthodox community, if they are consistent, ought to 
yield and adopt the contemplated • reform. They •onght no 
longer to rest on doubtful and suspicious texts, when the verdict 
of common sense and physiology is badked by such high autho¬ 
rities as Manu and Bhanwantari. In religious matters the 
authority of Mann is unanimously acknowledged to be above 
all. Why then should Vashist'ha and Pait’hinasi have the 
preference V If our orthodox community really have at heart 
tbe extinction of the IBndu race, they could not have invented 
a surer way of accomplishing their object tban what they have 
dune in following the custom of child-marriages. But if they 
wish that the once glorious Hindu race should re-assert its place 
in the family of nations, should contiHibute to the progress and 
well-being of the whole human race, then they ought to see by 
tbe light of science that the custom of early marriage is suicidal in 
theextreme. We therefore appeal to tbepatriotism and the philan¬ 
thropy of our orthodox community. We appeal to their vene¬ 
ration for their sastras. And wo hope that tlie^ have not be¬ 
come dead to all tbe high and holy instincts of human nature. We 
hope they may yet shako off the shackles of prejudice and 
superstition which have been lying heavy upon them^ and pre¬ 
venting them from lifting up their heads in the atmosphere of 
intellect and morals. 


To 


marriageable age op native girls. 

< Urcular letter of Babtt Keehuh Ohunder Sen io certain 

Medical Men. • 

l)r. Norman Chevers, m.d. 

Dr. J. Payrer, m.d., C.S.I, 

Dr. J. Ewart* m.d, « 

Dr. 8. G. Chuckerbuity, sf.D* 
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Dr. D. B. Smith) 

Dr. T. K, Charles, m.d# 

Dr. Chander Coomar Dey, m.d. 

Dr, Mahendra Dal Sircar, m.i>. 

Tameez Khan, Khan Bahadur. 

Indian Reform Association, 
let Aprilf 1871. 

Gentlemen, 

I have the honor to solicit the favor of your opinions on a 
subject of great importance to the Native community in India. 
There is no doubt that the custom of premature marriage, as it 
prevails in this country, is injurious to the moral, social and 
physical interests of the people, and is one of the main obsta^ 
cles in the way of their advancement. Qwing to the sptead of 
education and enlightened ideas tlie evils arising from this in¬ 
stitution are beginning to be perceived, and there is a growing 
desire to remedy them. Those, however, who are alive to the 
importance of this reform, feel great difficulty in determining 
the marriageable age of Native girls. It seems necessary, 
therefore, that competent medical authorities should be con* 
suited in the matter, and their judgment made known for the 
guidance of the Native community. I beg therefore respect¬ 
fully to request, yon will bo pleased, after a careful considera¬ 
tion of the facts that have coroe to your knowledge, and of the 
climate and other influences which govern the physical develop¬ 
ment of wqmen in tropical countries, tu state what 3 ’ou consider 
to be the age of puberty of Native girls and their minimum 
marriageable age. 

Trusting you wili kindly forgive the liberty I have taken 
in thus.addressing you, 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Ksshub Gudndkb Sen. 
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Replies to the above Jitter. 

[Fkom Dk. S. G. ChuckBBBUT iT.] 

14, Choiortnghee Hoad, April, 1871. 

In reply to yonr letter of this date, 1 beg; to say that tbe 
iihaal Bigfn of pubex'ty in a girl is tbe conimencemput of men¬ 
struation which occurs ns a general ^rule in all countries be¬ 
tween the ages of thirteen and fourteen, though in some cases 
it may come on esrHer or later. The best standards for com¬ 
parison will be the Native Christian girls on the one hand and 
European girls on the other, for in respect of marriage they 
adopt the same rule. I am not aware that there is any practi¬ 
cal differeiice between these two classes of girls as to the age of 
puberty. The Hindu and Mahomedan girls, from the custom 
of early marriage, attain to forced puberty at an earlier age. 
This should thei’efore never influence our opinion as to what is 
tbe proper age for puberty under normal circumstances. 

Hut although menstruation may occur at 14 and fruitful 
marriages may take place at that age, the minimum age accord¬ 
ing to KngHsh law for marriage is L6 with the consent of 
parent*, and a girl is not ordinarily supposed to be capable of 
being independent till she is 21 years old. 

'I'here are various reasons for this practice, the principal 
object of which is to give a ghl suiiicient time for education, 
moral'lut'niuing, and ripe judgment. * 

III the case of Native Christian girls tbe same practice is 
obseived with benefit, and I fail to see why any other praclico 
should be adopted in the case of other classes of Native girls. 
It is a vicious motive that as soon as a gill menstruates she 
must be married. It is not done in any' civilised country, nor 
should it be done here. The practice of^abstinence which the 
deferment of marjriii^e imposes on a girl is more beneficial to 
mankind than its reverse^ t.c., early man'iage. 

S. G. CbuckebbuttY) m.i>. 

[ Eiiou Dr. Fayrlr. ] 

3rd April, 1871. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge ^he receipt of yonr lottery 
dated let iLpiil, 1871, and in reply to say, that 1 have much 
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pleanare ia (giving you my opinion on the important sabject 
concerning which you seek infcirmation, 

1 consider that the minimum age at which Native girls 
should be mHrried is 16 years, and I believe it would be well, as 
a general rule» that marriage should be deferred to a later 
period, say to 18 or 20 years of age. 

The fact of a girl having attained the period of puberty 
does not b^eany means imply that, though capable^ she is fU for 
marriage. Physiological science, common sense and observation 
all teach that an immature mother is likely to produce weak and 
imperfect offspring. Before the parent gives birth to a child 
she should herself have attained her full growth and a much 
more complete development and vigour than can be looked for 
in female children of 10 to 14 years of age* I am told that in 
Bengal marriages do frequently take pli^e at these ver^Nearly 
periods of life. . $ 

1 am speaking of the subject now only in its physical 
aspect; of the other disadvantages, moral, social and domestic, 
I need say nothing. 

They are so obvious that they must forcibly presentMlfaem> 
selves to the notice of Util the highly educated, thoughtful and 
intellectual natives of Bengal, among whom, it is to me a 
marvel that such a pernicious practice should have so long been 
permitted to oBtain. ^ 

You have my most cordial sympathy in a movement which, 
if carried out, will do more physically to regenerate and morally 
to advance your countrymen and women than almost any other 
that your zeal for their improvemeut could promote. 

J. Father, m.d* 


[ ]^R0M Db-J* Ewart. ] 

^ April, 1871. 

I am of opinion that the minimum age at which Hindu 
women should b^encouraged to marry, would be after and not 
before the sixteenth year. But the race would be improved 
still more by postponing the marriage of women till the 
eighteenth or nineteenth year of age. 

Joseph Ewart. 
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[FiiibH Db. Obukdgr CooBsiiR I>«t,} 

* 152, Amherst Street^ 0<A Aprils 1871. 

In the abaetice of all statiaiics, it is hard to say precisely 
when onr girls arrive at paberty, but my impression is that 
they generally do so bbtwefen 11| and^13 years. 

Their minimum marriageable age’is, I believe, 14 years. 

.CnUNDEli CoOMA^lIlpV. 

[From Dii. Chevers.] 

Medical College, Sth Aprils 1871. 

The question conveyed in your circuliar of the 1st instant 
regarding the age of jiuberty of native girls, and their minimum 
marrii^geable age, is cercrainly one of great practical importance, 
and you will see thatT have thus reg^’ded it iiu my Work on 
Medical Jarisprudouco in India. The general opinion among 
Physiologists is that, all collateral circumstances except those 
of climate being equal, all women would reach puberty at about 
the aaono however, there does pievail in India an idea 

that a crime equal to that of chi Id* murder is incurred when¬ 
ever menstruatiou occurs previous to marriage, it becomes 
didlcult to obtain statistics showing the range of ages at which 
nafurally Indian women would attain puberty.* It would per¬ 
haps, be well to obtain some statistics of the ages at which 
puberty was reached by some hundreds of carefully brought 
up widows of r/iiZd-husbnrids. 

This has never been attempted, 1 believe, and shoh a table 
would be valuable to science and of valid aid to the excellent 
purpose which you have iti view. The Mahomedan law has 
frequent allusions to the principle tifat pnberty sanctions 
marriage, and, doubtless, Beng*^ wonld make a great step in 
advance, if parents would admit and act upon the rule that 
marriage allowed before the establishment oft puberty, even 
should that change be delayed until the 17th or 18tb year, is 
contrary to the law of nature. Still this is not enough. It 
stands tn reason that a wifo ought to be a p^^rson whpm tbe 
least observant would declare to be woman ** ^ud notan 
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immature ** child.** Therefore, if safachild-belU'iDg and healfcfay 
offspringf are to be ref^arded as being among the flipst objects of 
marriage, this rite ouGfht seldom to be allowed before the I8th 
year, tho 16th year being the niiuimam age in exceptional 
caBce. I tthall be happy to commcMaicate with you further ou 
this subject, especially should you be able to obtain tho btatis- 
tics which I have suggested. 

• * Noijman CurvfiKS. 


[Fuom Dll. D. B. Smuh.] 

I was much oblljged to you for } our note of the 15th and 
for the 4 copies of the printed Circular which you were good 
enough to send me. 

With regard to the subject of “ T<jo early marriage,” I 
believe it to be one of e^eat importance sociallj’' and politically. 
Unfortunately it Is almost as difKcult as it is important, inas¬ 
much as its consideration brings us face to face with deep pro¬ 
blems in physiology and political economy. 

Jt is no easy matter to get at lhe/ar/» upon which argu¬ 
ments sliould alone hinge in such a mattei*. 

Thousands will no doubt confidently assert that the practice 
is pernicious to the last degree, whose judgment is based on 
mere hearsay, Tind who have never taken the trouble to go 
into the cncjuiry carefully. I am afraid that trustworthy 
scientific observations and statistics ns to tho exact ago of 
puberty ^re very scauty in India. Again the minimum 
marriageable age is not easy of determination. 

How is it to be decided ? I am myself inclined to think that 
it should (as far as p^iysiology is concerned) somewhat closely 
corresiMjnd with the complete <«deve]opmeut and solidification of 
the bony skeleton. Tho exact period at which this occurs in 
India requires careful enquiry. Few men (so far as I know) 
have paid special scientific attention to it, and yet such opinions 
only are of any x*eal value. 

The early betrothal system and the bringing together of 
persons of jimmature agA must be bad, as involving a disturb^ 
ance of imperceptibly gradual sexual development and as 
34 
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lifrhting up, wliat in medical physiology might be oalled^ an 
unnatural * Krytbism/ 1 should be glad indeed to be familiar 
with and to understand all the exact social and religious 
grounds upon which the practice has been adopted and followed 
in India, and to read the arguments by which tbey can best be 
xnei> • 

It appears to me that any attack made against an institu¬ 
tion might possibly do more harm thtin good, unless'itis very 
well thonght out, detorrained and overpowering, and unless it 
rests upon masses of incotitrovertible facts and investigations 
of a precise scientific character, 

Wi(h these, T dai'o say, some good migiii be done, particu¬ 
larly if a number of leading and thinking men would bring 
forward some arguments. 

The great dilBculty,appears to me to collect facts of real 
A’iihie. I conft^ss that at pi‘e.sent T am' personally not in pos- 
soHsion of many such facts. 

But the subjet't is one which interests me greatly, and 1 
shall be only too glad if in any way it lies in my power to fur¬ 
ther the objects of the Circular, or to assist you in the rectifica¬ 
tion of what is, I believe, one of the physical and social evils 
which tend to sap the vigor of Indian communities. 

1 shall be very glad if yon will ^keep me acquainted with 
sny thing that is being done in tins matter. ^ 

D. B. Smith. 


[From Dr. T. E. CHABLes.] 

Calcutta, 4th May, t871. 

The question askea about the precise age at which girls 
arrive at puberty in Bengal is oiio which it is not possible to 
answer by fixing any given date as that at which puberty 
commences. Neither in this nor in any other country can 
]mberty be said to arrive nt a given date, as whatever date is 
taken, though it may truly I’opresent an age at which many 
girls menstruate, must necessarily fail ^ include the oases of 
those who menstruate a year earlier or later, and oonatitute 
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a <$laB8 80 uuiuerouB aa perhaps to inolude as largo a uumbof 
as the one to whom the date ohoseo is applicable. 

fixes the date Of menstruation in India at ** after 
the 12th year.’* The inquiries of Baboo Modufeudati Goopto 
led him to believe that menstruation usually began after 
the 12th year, or at^ the beginning of the I3tli year. 1 
regret that I have not collected any statistics on the subject, 
and can ^snly record my impression from all 1 have soon that 
both of the above authoritioa have fixed tho date a few months 
earlier than I would feel inclined to do. If 1 were forced to 


name any single date, T would state that the end of the \Sth year 
would more correctly represent the state of the cose as now met 
with in Calcutta. 1 would have it cleax'ly understood however 
that such is only an impression, and does nut deserve that ini. 
plicit confidence should bo placed unit. J have heard of veiy 
numerous instances of meustruaiiou occurring during the twelftli 
year, and many daring the eleventh. Before this date men¬ 
struation is not rare, but still deserves to bo regarded as ex¬ 
ceptional, much in tho same light, in fact, as similar cases are 
looked on in colder climates. 1 have beai'd of many girls not 
menstruating till long after the completion of the thirteenth 
year. Instances delayed till the oorupletiou of the fifteenth year 
are of such frequent occurrence that X never I’egard them as ex¬ 
ceptional. JUstances of ineustruatiou delayed fill tho I6th, 
I7th, and IStU year are met with. Goodeve tabulated six such 
cases out of ninety instances, and a seven which had rot 
begun to menstruate at 20. 

1 would beg to be allowed strongly to iribist on the fact, 
that the beginning of menstruation should not be taken to re¬ 
present the marriageable age. It is true that taking generally, 
this may be said to be the sigp that a girl has arrived at the age 
at which she may conceive, lb is an undoabted fact, however, 
that out of many girls living in the married state at the time that 
menstruation begins, very few do conceive for many months nr 
even years after that function haa become established. X be-* 
liove that bhoogh this event may be taken to represent commen¬ 


cing puberty, a girl ou^ht not to be taken as having arrived at 
puberty Xill various chauges in her organisation, which take 
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place gradually and occupy a coueiderable period, have been 
fully completed. 1 have no data on which to determk;^e bow 
hing these chaugei> occupy, and therefore cannot assign any date 
after the first menstruation, us the one at which puberty should 
be cousidei'ed .os completed. 

It is also of great importance that UiO fact should be kept 
]>rominently in view, that there is a broad distinction between 
the age at which it is possible for a child to oonceive« and that 
at which it is prudent in a medical point of view that she should 
bo allowed to become a mother. 1 have seen many mothers in 
India of fourteen, instances of early maternity aie not rare ; 
hut when 1 meet with a mothei* under fourteen, 1 look upon 
her as an exception, though Baboo JVludusudun Goopto has 
tabulated five sucli cases out of thiity<-Beven women among 
whom he made enquiry. Though £ have seen so many 
mothers at fourteen as to look on the occurrence of mator- 
iiity at that age as the rule rather than the exception, I uni* 
formly regard such instances of early child-bearing as a mis¬ 
fortune. I am fully convinced that the evils attendant on child¬ 
bearing at such an early p«^riod are much greater than when the 
bodily frame of the mother has arrived at more perfect maturi¬ 
ty, and consider that every endeavour should be made to pre¬ 
vent children becoming mothers at fourteen. Gonstitutious 
shattered by early child-bearing cannot be ma^e to appeal so 
strongly to the iuielleci of others who have not been witnesses 
of the extensive mischief caused, as figures calculated on a death 
rate. 1 should think it possible that by examining Jbbe death 
rate of young mothers, some veiy valuable statistical data could 
be secured. Till some such exact information becomes avii^Iable, 
1 may quote the fact that in France “ 4^ice as many wiv€« 
under twenty die in tlfe yeai*, as die out of the same number of 
the unmarried," and state my belief that probably the injurious 
effect of early child-bearing would be more apparent from In¬ 
dian statistics. To fix a minimum marriageable age is so purely 
au arbitrary pioceeding, that I prefer to adopt the age of 14 
years, as proposed in the Bill, and making a few remarks on it, 
to ntt/cmpting to assume another as % more fit limit. In a 
medicu! point of \ie\v alone the limit of 14 years, though pio- 
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babljr safficieutly low if ouly a few were expected to lake advaut* 
age of ity I oomider to be much too low when it is believed that 
the great majority of those About to marry will avail themselves 
of the earliest lawful opportunity of doing so. It would be 
improper to style a girl of fourteen as a child, but we would be 
equally far wrong in regarding her as a woman. She is in a 
transition stage, and while she is only developing into a woman¬ 
hood, sheis in a po.sitiou Disregards child-bearing which is very 
far from perfect. The practical effect of this limit will be to 
ensure that the young mothers will jnst be removed from the 
period of childhood, which I consider to be a very gt*eat deside¬ 
ratum, but it will not place them within the safe period of adult 
age. At present 1 believe the majority of the womeu become 
mothers while they may be said to be children, and the proposed 
change will just bring them into that |ige in which they may 
with propriety bo regarded as adolescent. Child-bearing iu the 
early stages of adolescence, 1 regard only as little leas injurious 
than during childhood ; and any I’egulation which would ensure 
that most young mothers would have completed their Ofteenth 
year is one calculated to do a great amount of good though 
stopping very far short of what might be done. I am distinctly 
of opinion that a resolute stand should be made for the full age 
at present proposed, and would regard the relaxation of even a 
month or two Ss positive loss. Taking into considex^iioii the 
present state of Native feeling on the subject, I have refraibed 
from dwelling at length on the injurious effects of women bear¬ 
ing children even daring adolescence. When the present step 
has been attended with success, and the mind of the community 
has beqo accustomed to the change, it will then be time to try 
and effect farther improvement. 1 do not know whether it would 
be just to expect the law to give assistance in the matter to a 
much further extent, but the leaders of thought and those whose 
influence extends to gniding social customs should from the be- 
giuning strive to give the fullest prevalence to the idea that 
though the law sanctions the age of fourteeu as the minimum 
age for marriage, medical consideratioxis unite with all others 
iu deprecating such early unions. If the object be steadily kept 
lu view and frequently dwelt on, u most important chuuge will 
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unduabtedly be effected on public opinion, and 'when iniplioa- 
tion iu 8ucb an eatly marriage pomes to be regarded aks a 
breach of good breeding, as it undoubtedly is among WeBtern 
nations, the gain to the nation will be immense. Kven among 
orthodox Hiudu families, I am told that various causes have 
led to a postpouenieut oF the very early age at wbicli marri* 
ages used to take place. I am told that half a century ago, a 
strcog freeing existed that marriage* should take place at the 
age of eight, while about fifteen years ago, tlie age of eleven 
was deemed sufKciently young. Of late years a gradual im¬ 
provement seems noticeable, as large numbers of girls do not 
marry till they are 12, and marriages delayed till 13 are by no 
meaus very rare. Kvqn sUonld the religious belief of the Hindu 
render it obligatory ort him to give his daughter in marriage 
before menstruation begins, as far as 1 know there is no obli¬ 
gation which necessitates his allowing his daughter to i*eraain 
with her husband till she has arrived at such an age that child- 
bearing will not prove exceptionally injurious to her system. I 
cauuot shut my eyes to many difficulties which are in. the way 
of even slow progress, but most of them can, I conceive, be got 
over, and ns they do not depend on any medical question, I do 
not enter into this view of the subject. Two points, however, 
couHtitiiiing grave and formidable impediment l^ve come pro* 
niineiiily before me while making* enquiries to enable me to 
offer an opinion on the question. One lies in a wide-spread 
belief that the climate leads to early menstruation, which 
points to early marriage, and the other a similarly extended 
opinion that the climate causes an early development of sexual 
liassion. 1'here is just sufficient truth in I>oth these statements 
to render it impossible to give them a fulli^nd unreserved denial, 
and yet so little truth in them as to render the argpiments based 
on them entirely valueless. Menstruatiou in Oalontta is un¬ 
doubtedly earlier than it is in liondon, though the* difference in 
this respect between the two places is not so gi4at as is nsnally 
believed. The climate and other surroandings of young girls 
may have some influenoe in leading to this resnlt, but the great 
cause which induces early meustruatiiMi is undoubtedly early 
tuamage. 1 he girl is forced into lueiisti uatiog prematurely 
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bjr tlie abnormal oouditiona under which marriage places 
her. 

Horse breeders are well aware of this physiological law, 
and owners of racing studs habitually take advantage of this 
natural law when it suits their purpose by confiuing an entire 
pony under the same roof, tliongh separated from the niaie 
by partition, when they desire that her ovaries should bo forced 
prematurely into that condition which is analogous tp the stale 
they are in daring menstruation in the human species. 

I beltevo, in the yonug widow and in the girl kept 
separate from her husband, nienstr nation occurs imi- 
tnrmly later than in thosd living in a state of marriage. I 
am also of opinion that the universality of early marriage 
has had a decided effect in determining the earlier appearance 
of menstt nation, aa it is well known thatsinstances of early and 
late menstruation show themselves regularly in special families 
and the age at which menstruation occurs may be regarded as 
in a gp?eat measure hereditary. A very large number of the in¬ 
stances of menstruation met with befoi’e the thirteenth year, is 
capable of very easy explanation on the snpposition of early 
marriage having caused their prematnre appearance. If mar¬ 
riage became generally delayed till menstrnation had been fully 
established, 1 am quite sure that after a series of generations, 
menstruation would come on babifually at a lafer and later 
period and much more closely approach to a Western standard. 

Ou the subject of the early development of sexual passion I 
write with great reluctance, and only write at all because I con¬ 
sider by not referring to the question, it will do more harm than 
by allowing it to enter into this discussion. 

I have long belie-^'ed that the young Hindu female i« usu¬ 
ally totally devoid of all sexual feeling, and special enquiries on 
the point made daring the present investigation have complete¬ 
ly confirmed roe in this opinion. Believing the allegation to 
lie without foundation, 1 oonsider the fear of seduction grounded 
on it to be needless, and am convinced that snoli a misfortune 
befalling on any Bengalee girl of fourteen or fifteen yearo of age 
wonld depend on a iraitwof events in which sexual passion Would 
hold as unimportant a place as it would do under similar 
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oircumstaufles in Spitzbergen or the Nortbem shore of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

T. Edmonsion Charles. 


^FkOM L)K. M. L, SllfCAK I 

1 have the honor to acknowledge receipt of yoijr circular 
letter dated the let April, 1871, and 1 have to apologize for the 
delay in replying to it. 

The subject mooted in your letter Las been to me, for a 
lowH^imo po-Ht and especially since I have taken to the profes¬ 
sion to which 1 have the honour to belong—and as 1 believe if 
cannot but ho to tho^c of my counti’ymen who look upon life 
beyond the more sni*fa(‘c of its pleasures and woes, who have 
ac()nninted themselves \\ith tho laws of its genesis, development, 
maturity and decline,—one of the deepest concern and anxiety. 
And I must exprc.ss to 3011 my heart-felt thank.s, as all true well 
wishers of our country ought, for tho initiative you linvc taken 
ill the matter. 

Kaily mawiage, in my humble opinion, Is the greatest evil 
of onreonntry. It has stood, so to say, at tho verj* springs of 
the life of the nation, and prevoufed the normal expanse of 
which it is cajiablc. And I arn inclined to date Hie fall and <le- 
genoraej' of my country from the day Angir.i uttered the fatal 
words, and those words became law, or custom which is strongei 
and mni‘e niischiev<»us than Inw itself :— 

sttf 5isi5rsf g wfgofr ^ 
iftfFT aia 11 

n?Tn«qr jf it 

I ho pfiil ol <Mght yt^rs is Gaiiri (or., of the samo Stovated cliaracter 
ami piuiiy an tSnuiior ParvaiJ, the goddcaa Durga) • of nine, Itobini (one 
of the Tvivea of the moon) ; of ten (a eimple) virgin j of above that age, n 
woman njho ban menatruatod. lionro the learood should give tbeir 
ilaught^rs in marriage whenever they attain tite age of ten, and they will 
no* be liable to (he fault of not marrying (heir don^hters in due time, 
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I do not know how such, an absurd opinion oame to be 
tolerated and received as the rule of raatriage* I believe.it 
was the natural ofiP-ahoot of the morbid jealousy which was 
slowly taking possession of the Hindu mind and of which the 
final expression we have now in our own time. 1 hope the day 
has dawned for better things. 

Mann would seem to fix the earliest marriageable age of 
girls at twelve or eight 

i 

A man aged thiity years may marry a girl of twelve, (iC ho find oni*) 
dear to his heart; a man of twenty-four yeaifl, a damsel of eight. If ho 
marries earlier (than twenty .four) he loses virtue 

We ought to remember that by#this text IManu simply 
limits the minimum marriageable age of the male and the 
female. He does by no means prohibit later marriages. On 
the contrary, he strictly prohibits the marriage of a man of 
thirty with a girl of less than twelve, and so on. He does not 
say a man of thirty may not marry a girl of a higher age than 
twelve. AH that he says is that the youngest girl that a man 
of thirty can marry is one of twelve years. This is evident 
from his laying down, in the same text, that a man of twenty- 
four may marry a girl of eight. The spirit of this text would 
be better understood if we take it along with another in which 
he says — 

The girl, though men^rnaut, should rather stay at (her father’s) homo 
till her death, than be given away in marriage tfl one devoid of all excel* 
lent qualities. 

N^ow certainly this is a very positive injunction, and why 
should our corifmonity overlook or disregard it ? Menu’s au¬ 
thority is acknowledged by all to bo higher than that of Angir4. 
Why then should the latter have the preference m a matter of 
such vital importance, ^d in which we have, as wc shall see, 
corroboratory evidence of our Ayurveda ^ 

.‘15 
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Wd have Bot, itaeemai any means of ascertaining what 
was the earliest marriageable age in the Vedio times, at least 1 
have not had opportunities of satisfying myself on the subject. 
I therefore naturally turned to our ancient medical writings to 
see if the Hindu medical philosophers of old also sanctioned the 
nnpbysiological custom of early marriage* This search has 
cost me some time, and this is the reason. Sir, of the delay in 
replying to your letter. As far as *[ have been ablft to ascer¬ 
tain, we have no mention of the age of first menstruation nor 
of the earliest marriageable age in Cbaraka Sanhita, perhaps 
the oldest work extant of Hindn medicine. But in Suarnta, a 
work of equal celebrity and almost equal antiquity, we have 
distinct mention of the age when menstruation usually com¬ 
mences uni) of the age when it ceases. 

WCTt'T I 

ajrq^ ti 

The menstmal blood of females is also elaborated from the ohjlo. It 
begins to flow after the age of twelve years, and ceases to do so after that 
of fifty 

And more, we are told the age before which the female 
ought not to conceive ;— 

3*ir^ *|iS V I 

qi a Hai | 

a?«ir?9p?RteT*ir n*fraT5i a «r5r<^ II • 

If the male before the age of twenty-five impregnates the female of 
less than sixteen years old, the prodaot of oonoc^tiou will either die in the 
womb i or if it is born it Vill not be long-lived, and even if it lives long, it 
will be weak in all its organs. Hence the female should not be made to 
conceive at too early an age. 

Here there is no ambiguity. The opinion Expressed, as to 
what should be the minimum age of child-bearing, is decided. 
And ibis age is certainly higher than what Angirh's dictum, if 
followed, is calculated to make it, am^ what is now actually 
seen. In fact, the passi^^ looks very like a protest against the 
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evil of early marriage which had probably already begun to be 
felt at the time the treatise was composed. 

As in the disousaion of this subject, the question of the age 
of first menstruation naturally corner to infind, and as it is 
commonly believed that this is the age which nature has 
indicated as the time when the opposite sexes should be united 
in holy marriage, I have bo^ at some pains in collecting 
statistics^on the subject. The inquiry is attended with great 
difficulty, which you. Sir, as a Hindu, can easily understand. 
However, as my informants are all educated men and felt 
interested in the inquiry, on their testimony I can vouch for 
the accuracy of the facts which I have collected and which I 
now submit to you. 
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Bepidcfi the above 138 cases in 'wrJiich the og^es of first 
menstruation are given precisely to the year and month, 1 have 
been farnishod with additional 46 cases in which the ages have 
been given precisely as to the year only. Thus in four, the 
menstruation had commenced after the age of 9 years, in nine 
after 10, in thirteen after 11, in twenty-four after 12, in five 
after 13, in six after 14, and in three after 15. So that, 
altogether, wo have 2 cases of first menstruation after the age 
of 8 years, 14 after 9, 22 after 10, 46 after 12, 22 after 13, 18 
after 14, 6 after 15, 2 after 17 ; in 1 after 18. The following 
negative facts, which were furnished to me, ar^^ worth men-^ 
tiouing, namely, in one girl above 13, in four above 14, in one 
above 19, and in one above 40, the function has not yet appeared. 
The last two cases are no doubt quite exceptional, depending upon 
some undetected abnormality. On an average of all tha cases the 
function begins after the age of 11 years and 9 months ; on an 
average of the cases in which the age is precisely given, the age 
in which it commence^ is twelve years an^ one month, which 
may be looked upon as corroboratory of that laid down in 
Susruta, if wo take Susruta’s age as the average. But if we 
take the age laid down in Susruta as the mini|num, whioh is 
more likely from the language employed, then we must oome to 
the conclusion that the minimum age of menstruation has, 
since the days of Susruta, become much lower, a fact which 
demands serious consideration. * 

As to whether climate, the degree of latitude, the position 
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on the surface o£ ihe earth, the nature of the soil, and other 
surroundings have or have not any influence upon the men- 
strual function, its first appearance, its subsequent regularity, 
and its final decline, is a question 'which may be still regarded 
as open to discussion. I do not think facts have been collected 
with sufflciently scrupuTous accuracy, and other circumstances, 
social and domestic, have bpep allowed due weight in the 
balance o1^ causation, to warrant any positive conclusion on the 
point. A superficial view of available facts would seem to 
incline the mind to the belief that climate does influence the 
menstrual function, delaying its first appearance in the cold and 
hastening the period in tropical countries. After carefully 
weighing nil the circumstances which might have a possible 
influence on the function, I am led to believe that if climate 
has any influence, it is trifling, not to pfty infinitesimal. There 
is no doubt, as our table will show that the age cf first men¬ 
struation hero in Calcutta (1 do not say JBengal advisedly) is 
earlier than in liondon, but I am more inclined to attribute this 
difference to the difference of social and domestic econonky that 
obtains in the respective places. 1 have not said Bengal, because 
I have positive te.stimony that there is a striking difference 
between the ages of first menstruation in town and country. 
The earliest ag^es that 1 have quoted of early menstruation were 
in some of the rich families in Calcufta. And I have no doubt 
in ray mind that high and luxurious living and early seeing and 
knowing of child-husbands and child-wives, favored by the 
anxiety o^fond pai'ents to see their little ones become fathers 
and mothers, are the chief causes of the forced puberty which 
we so much regret in our female no less than in our male 
children. * • 

It is but fair to say that this evil of early marriage 
lias reached its climax only in the present day; specially 
in lower Bengal, and more especially in Calcutta. The 
evil was till recently in Bengal, as it is still in the Bforth-West, 
counteracted to some extent hy a quasi-custom, by which the 
falfllliug of the actual riles of marriage, ihe actual seeing and 
knowing of child-husbands and child-wives, is prevented till 
after sense maturity had been attained by both. With the 
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Besides the above 138 cases in -wiiich the ag'cs of first 
menstruation arc given pi'ecisely to the year and month, I have 
been furnished with additional 46 cases in which the ages have 
been given precisely as to the year only. Thus in four, the 
menstruation had commenced after the age of 9 years, in nine 
after 10, in thirteen after 11, in twenty-four after 12, in five 
after 13, in six after 14, and in three after 15. So that, 
altogether, wo have 2 cases of first menstruation after the age 
of 8 years, 14 after 9, 22 after 10, 46 after 12, 22 after 18, 18 
after 14, 6 after 15, 2 after 17 ; in 1 after 18. The following 
negative facts, which were furnishad to me, are worth men' 
tioning, namely, in one girl above 13, in four above 14, in one 
above 19, and in one above 40, the function has not yet appeared. 
The last two cases are no doubt quite exceptional, depending upon 
some undetected abnormality. On an avei'age of all ih^cases the 
function begins after the age of 11 years and 9 months ; on an 
average of the cases in which the age is precisely given, the age 
in which it commence^ is twelve years an^ one month, which 
may be looked upon as corroboratory of that laid down in 
Susmta, if we take Susrntn’s age as the average. But if we 
take the age laid dowu in Susruta as the xaini|num, whioh is 
more likely from the language employed, then we must come to 
the conclusion that the minimum ago of menstruation has, 
since the days of Sqsruta, become much lower, a fact which 
demands serious consideration. • 

As to whether climate, the degree of latitude, the position 
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on the surface of the earth, the nature of the soil, and other 
surroundings have or have not any induonce upon the inen- 
atrual function, its first appearance, its subsequent regularity, 
and its final decline, is a question which may be still regarded 
as open to discussion. 1 do not think facts have been collected 
with sufficiently scrupuToiis accuracy, and other circumstances, 
social and domestic, have bsen allowed due weight in the 
balance ot causation, to warrant any positive conclusion on the 
point. A superficial view of available facts would seem to 
incline the mind to the belief that cliniaie does influence the 
menstrual function, delaying its first appearance in the cold and 
hastening the period in tropical countries. After carefully 
weighing all the circumstances which might have a possible 
influence on the function, I am led to believe that if climate 
has any influence, it is trifling, not to sAy inflnitosimal. There 
is no doubt, as our table will show that the age of first men¬ 
struation here in Calcutta (I do not say Bengal advisedly) is 
earlier than in Ijondon. but I am more inclined to attribute this 
difference to the dilTerence of social and domestic econoniy that 
obtains iu the respective places. 1 have not said Bengal, because 
I have positive testimony that there is a striking difference 
between the ages of first menstruation in town and countiy. 
The earliest ages that I have quoted of early menstruation were 
in some of the rich families iu Calcutfa. And I have no doubt 
in my mind that high and luxurious living and early seeing and 
knowing of child-husbands and child-wives, favored by the 
anxiety o^'fond parents to see their little ones become fathers 
and mothers, ai’e the chief causes of the forced puberty which 
we so much regret in our female no less than in our male 
children. • • 

It is but fair to say that this evil of early marriage 
has reached its climax only in the present day; especially 
in lower Bengal, and more especially in Calcutta* The 
evil was till recently in Bengal, as it is still iu the North-West, 
counteracted to some extent by a quasi'Cnstoro, by which the 
fulfilling of the actual rites of marriage, the actual seeing and 
knowing of child-husbands and child-wives, is prevented till 
after some maturity had been attained by both. With the 
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progress of enlig'htenmeBt this ligrid grandmother's disoipline 
has begun to be disregarded, and we have nov^tme physiological 
martioge almost immediately after the ceremonial one is oven 
It is therefore high time that we should endeavonr, hy the light 
of common sense and science, to set matters right by fixing the 
minimum inaniageable age of oui' giPls, consistent with Ihe 
normal development of tVie offspring and the preservation of the 
health of the mother. * 

The advocates of early matrlnge urge that the custom is 
noHjitig else than the expression of a stubborn necessity which 
has arisen from the fact of early pubescence in this country. 1 
lliiiik, however, we are wan^auted, by wlmt has been already 
adduced, in concluding that early marriages liaive been the cause 
of eaily ]>abesconce. The primary object of marriage is no 
doubt the production df healthy offspring, and physiologically 
speaking it ought not to he consummated before the ages when 
the offspring is not calculated tt* be long-lived or healthy. The 
comnieuceuirnt ol the menstrual function is no doubt an index 
to the comm( Hi ement of puberty. But it is a grave mistake to 
suppose that the fem.ile, who has just begun to menstruate, is 
capable of giving biith to healthy children. The teeth are no 
donhf intended for the mastii'atioii of solid food, hut it would 
boa grievous ciror to think that f ho child, yie moment he 
begins to cut liis teeth, will be able to live upon solid food. 
Dur anxiety, on the contrary, should be that the delicate masti- 
catoiy organs are not injured or bteken hy giving the child too 
hal'd food. So when we see a girl is beginning t» have the 
monthly flow, we should not only anxiously ■watch its course 
and regularity, but should also watch the other collateral 
developments of woinj^iihood to be able te determine tho better 
tho time vvheti she can become a mother, safely to herself and 
to her offspring. For it should be borne in mind that while 
early maternity results in giving birth to s^jort-lived or nn- 
healfchy children, it at the same time seriously compromises the 
health of the mother also. 1 can speak positively on the subject 
from personal experience. A host of complaints from which, 
our femaloH suffer life-long, or to whiclf they fall early victims^ 
arise fi’om early pnbescene and early maternity. 
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This vievr of the state of things imperatively demands that, 
for the sake of onr daughters and sisters, who are to become 
mothers, and for the sake of generations, yet unborn, but upon 
whose proper development and healthy growth, thefatnre well> 
being of the oouiltry depends, the earliest marriageable age of 
our females should be fixed at a higher point than what obtains 
in our country. If the old grandmother’s discipline, alluded to 
above, could be made to prevail, there would be no harm in 
fixing that age at 14 or even 12, but as that is well-nigh impos¬ 
sible, or perhaps would <«iot be perfectly right and consistent 
with the progress of the tinier, I should fix it at 16. 

Madenpiia Lal Strcau, 


[From Maulavi Tumeez Khan, ifrrAN Baiiaduk.] 

I really regret ranch that, owing^^'to a variety of canses, I 
was not able before this reply to your letter, regarding my 
opinion on the subject of the mnrriageable age of Native girls 
of Hindoosian and Bengal. 

1 might premise, that my personal experience strengthens 
the belief that a tropical region exorts an immense infinence in 
inducing a rapid development of parts in both the animal and 
vegetable organisation. A natural consequence of ibis is the 
earlier appearance of indubitable proofs of puberty amongst the 
girls of India in general, than is the case with persons of similar 
ages, but natives of different tempex*ature of climate. 

HubUs of life and usages of society are not w’ithout their 
influence on age. A girl, who is born and bred up in different, 
and perhaps, luxurious circumstances, will reach the age of 
puberty earlier than prhat is likely to be the case in others, 
situated in opposite and adverse circumstances. 

A Mahomedan girl, according to her law-givers, is consi¬ 
dered to be “ Moo-ra-bek-kaeo, ” i.e.y aptm vivibas, when she is 
qureeb-ool'lifi^loogh, ” «.e., approaching the age of pubescence. 

Experience and the laws both tend to establish the fact 
thatiu the tropical climates, this age is attained between the tenth 
and the thirteenth year , Although a girl may become marriage¬ 
able at the age, but dictates of obsai^vation, commouseuse, uxd 
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lastly biological laws, catiiaoi bat lead as to ibe coaeluavoti, that 
a female cannot beffenfficiently mature for tbe folblmeiit of the 
eerioas duties ot a wife, much less for those of a mother, at the 
extremely tender and early'age ; and that where forced to do 
so, her delicate and hitherto* iinmature oi'ganieation heootSHMi 
rapidly impaired both in health and vigour, and thus befpiW 
she is actually‘•young, sVie gets old and decrepit. This exeirtti^ 
its baneful influences on her progenjf. Speaking in m scientific 
and humane point of view, I might safely pronounce that in 
considering the proper age of marriage-for a Native girl of India, 
we sh*mld not look to the time when the eigns of puberty show 
ihomselves geuezally, but make it a point that under no circum* 
stances is a girl to he allowed to get married before she has attained 
the full age of sixteen years at the least ; nor can there be enter-^ 
tained any doubt that fvere the consummation of marital rites 
deferred somewhat longer, it will tend to the impiovement of 
the individual and the pi’ogeny too,, ^ 

Tumeez Kiian. 

[ b^KOM [)k. D, B. Smith.3 
(Second Letter.') 

With reference to my former letter, dated 17th April, re- 
gaiding the marriageable age of Native girls, 1^ again address 
yon, with the object o^stating that 1 entirely agree with those 
high medical authorities who have recently laid before the 
Indian Reform Association the opinion that, as a ^ole, girls in 
this country marry much too early ; that before completion of 
her sixteenth year a girl is pliyBiologically immature ; and that 
it would, in general, be very advantageops if 'marriages were 
deferred even for two or three years later than this. 

Before the age specified {sixteen), a female cannot be said 
tiO be fully developed—either physically’ or mentally. Some 
parts of her osseous structure, whieh ai^ essem^ial to the repro^ 
duotive function, are not yet consolidated. The first appeaz'ance 
of those means to be legarded as coincident with the most 
fitting time fornmriiage ; they merely^iudicafe the development 
of procreative power and possible capacity for conception j 
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aUbon^li, H is io be observed, thatafemAld^naf^r boneeive before 
she has evei’ menstraated, eod also that, t^ybn/^'iltfive even been 
known to menstrukte. 

The'stomach dig'ests, llie brniu elaborated tliouffht, the 
voice g^ires utterance to ancli’ thoh^bt lon^ anterior to the time 
at which these fanotton^are performed ]|jlk^ith fall force and in 
physiolopical perfection, and a similar law of Nature applies to 
tlie sexual*sjBtem of the feifiale. She may present tho initia¬ 
tive signs ot womanhood without its being at all desirable that 
she should at otice become a mother. When n gii-1 reaches the 
“ pubescent’^ or “ ntibile ” age, she may be said to have acc^^uir- 
od tho “ ViS Geiieratuiit^** bnt.itis a few years after this that she 
arrives at Avhat the Romaics called her Vuhertaa Plena which is, 
physiologically, the most appropriate period for marriage. 

I am a Ware that certain physicianj, and learned writers 
have expressed a -difTeront opinion on i|iis point. Montesquieu 
enunciated the dirfum that.“ women in hot climates are marri¬ 
ageable at eight, nfno or ten years of age,**—adding (what, 
under the assumed circumstances, is certainly much more near 
the trnth) that “ they are old at twenty.” ” The age of mar¬ 
riage,” says Mr. Sale, “ or of maturity, is reckoned to be fifteen 
—a decision supported by a ti adiiion of the Prophet, although 
Abii Hanifah thinks eighteen the proper age.** (Prichard’s 
Natural History of Man, Vol. II., p. 655). Some physiologists 
believe that the catamenial function does not occur earlier in 
hot than in cold climates. Mr- Robert on, whose writings on 
this subjqpt az^ well known, is a learned exponent of this view 
of the case. AHasien to his investigationsmay be found in Todd’s 
“ < ^iftdopsed^a of Anafn^n^f a)hl Phijsiidoqy ”— Art — “ Genf'ration^ ” 
Voi. IT., p, 44*2 . 

The experience of dialler, Hoerhat'C, Denman, JIarns, 
Dewees and others were in support of a contrary opinion. There 
can, 1 think, be but little doubt that temperature, mode of life, 
moral and physical ed1ic9.t^n, do produce decided variations in 
relation tq, puberty. The late ’Professor Traill, Kditor of thc» 
JSig^hih J^dition of the Encycloptnidia Britanmva^ states that 
Podere observed a diffigpence in this respect between ibe inba- 
the warm, mr^itinoe part of Provence and the Mevated 
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valleys of Enfmunes and St. Kticnne, and that he himself 
('Traill) had remarked a similar difference in Spain between the 
children in the plains of Andalusia and among* the mountains 
of Cntaluna. (Outlines of Medical d nr imprudence, p. 18). 

Dr. Tilt compiled from the works of various authors a Table 
of the Periods of first menstruation of. 12,037 women, in 
temperate and cold climates. The following are, briefly, the 
i*esult8 arrived at :— • • 

No. of Observations. Mean age. 

Rot Climates ... 666 ... <^ ... 13‘19 

I'empcrate ... 7,237 ... ... 14 94 

i^<dd ... ... 4,134 . . ... 16*41 

Grand me>iu of all countries^ 14 85 
The table refciTed to is to be found iit Dr. Tilt’s Work on 
I it senses tf Women. 2n^edUton, p. S."), 

Menstruation has been found to be accelerated, aiuongot the 
Manchester Cotton-spinners, by con^innal exposure to a high 
artificial temperature. The effects of high temperature in has¬ 
tening development, and organic functions generally, were well 
demonstrated by Tieaumur’s experiments on Pupa*, and by Mr. 
Higginbottom’s researches on the metamorphosis of the tadpole 
into the frog (Phil. Trans. 1850, p. 431, and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, Vol. XI., p. 532). 

Those who desire to study fully the subject <Jf Puberty, in 
all its bearings, should consult the writings of Blsohoff, Kaoi- 
horski, Coste, Pouchot, Bierre de Boismont, Whitehead, Arthur 
Farre, Allen Thomson, Roberton, Mayer (** Des Rapports Oonju~ 
Meigs, <&c., and different standard Treatises on Medical 
Jurisprudence, as those of Beck, Orfila, Casper, Che vers, Tay¬ 
lor, &c- , * 

Allowing that it !itould be unphilosophidkl to endeavour ab¬ 
solutely to fix any purely arbitrary date for marriage in any 
country, I myself believe that a Bengal female, after the nge of 
sixteen, may marry and bear healthy bffspring ; Whilst the same 
individual, at an etudier age, would be very Habl^ to beget 
children feeble in every sense of the term. 

I think we may even go so far as to ^ay that too early mar¬ 
riage is inevitably bad, and radically destructive of national 
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rigor. Not so, it mast be confessed, thought VoItaire*e friend, 
of whom he writes as follows, in his Dictionaire Philosophi^ue 
(Tome Sti£iernef p. 131) : — “ Un grand politique Xtalten, qui 
d^ailtcurs etait fort savant dans les langues Orientales, chose 
tree rare chez nos politiques, medisait dans ma jeuness : Claro 
figliOf souvenez que les J^uifs n’ont jamais en qu*ace bonne insti¬ 
tution,—celle d^avoir la virginite en horreur.” 

The veason why the awcient Jews thus attached a cerlain 
stigma to virginity, is ably explained, both on political and re¬ 
ligious grounds, by Mr, Leclcic, in bis “ IlistoTy of European 
Morals'* Vol. I, p. 112. The same learned author (nt p. 118) 
indicates why it is that the views of priests and political econo¬ 
mists are somewhat at variance on this subject ; the former be¬ 
lieving that “ the postponement of marriages, through pruden» 
tial motives, by any large body of men, m the fertile mother of 
sin, whilst the latter opposes early maxviage on the ground that 
“ it is an essential condition of material well-being that the 
standard of comfort should not be depressed.** 

I am inclined to believe that very early marriages in this 
country are mentally degrading as they are physiologically ob¬ 
jectionable. It would be altogether unbecoming and out of place 
for me to enter into the subject of the moral objections to early 
marriage ; the more so as it is almost self-evident that the arti¬ 
ficial forcing physical instincts, and the consequentnnnatural 
stimulatiou of sexual passion, cannot be regarded as a mereerror 
of judgment. It certainly involves a degree of depravity the 
consideration of which may, however, safely be left to the “ in 
tnitive moralist.’* 

The medico-legal bearings of this subject are most im¬ 
portant, and they Jail much more within the province of 
the physician. Only a few days ago, a*girl aged eleven years 
was brought to me, suffering from advanced Secondary Sy¬ 
philis, which had been directly contracted by the pitiable child, 

_^her parents 1>eing both healthy. The girl was in tears, and 

endeavoured to conceal the truth ; whilst the mother declared 
her daughter to be virfjo but it was not so. 

I earnestly hope t^iat the thiuhing and good men by whom 
Native^ society is nioie or less led, may, lu time, succeed in 
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bnn/i^inpr about some ctianjire iovvarda abolishing the prevailing 
f'ustoin of oliild-mariiage in this country. The subject doaerveh 
most cHi'ueat consideration ; and it is one, ibo importance of 
which should continually be impressed on the minds of the 
people by all those leaders of thought who speak with authority 
amongst their countrymen and who may have it, more or less, 
in their power to regulate prevailing opinions or to modify the 
social usages of the country. It may, 1 think, wUhout any 
exaggeration or cynicism, bo said that tbo present system of 
early manriage in Bengal panders to passion and sensuality, 
violates the requirenicnts of nature, lowers the general standard 
of pnblic health, lessens the average value of life takes grea.t1y 
fiom the general interests of existing society, and allows a 
present race to deterior’afo both to its own disadvantage and to 
the detriment of future generations. The results of I'cform in 
tins direction w'ould undoubtedly be of great importance. As 
I said in my foniior lettei*, however, the medical arguments 
against early mai’riago ought to be much more precise and 
cogent than any that have yet been adduced. Physiological 
observations on the subject have neither been extended nor 
have they been recorded with enough of care. The importance 
of a broad social question of this kind ought, in great measure, 
to be determined, and the scientific arguments relating to it 
giouuded, on a fixed and sound philosophical' basis, for 1 
believe the saying to be a true one that no mere theoiy will 
ever tin ow down aiiuc'strul tiaditions. 


Air. F. (1. P. Ncison, in the Preface to his 
('oniribittions to Vital (Statistics^** indicates, as “an* 


valuahio 

immense 


field which still remains uncultivated,*’ even in Fngland, the 
investigation of the following questions: 

“ The influence of ago at marriage on the fruitfulness of 
the marriage. The influence of ago at marriage on the 
mortality of children born therefrom. 1 be influence of age at 
marriage on the sex at issue, and also on the relative mortality 
of the first, second and thii'd born, as well as on each subse¬ 


quent birth in consecutive order.’* 

1 obsei ve that the Fditorof the Imliit7i jifetlical iiazettc has, 
'll lii> la >l ihsuc, eouiinented suiiiewliat deiisively (^onc might 
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almost t>ny —with plentiful lack of politeness ’*) on the present 
ntovemeut of the Indian flofoi’ni Association, I'cgardiiiflf the 
luarrlag^eable ago ot Xative girls. This is to ho legretted, oven 
although the home-thrusts are playful. 

“It seems to ns that if the educated and enlightened 
Native gentlemen referred to by our reformers wore anxious for 
the solution ot a pioblem ot this kind, they would hardly seek 
for advicc^ou the subject fi^m medical practitioners; evidently 
(lucstioim of this description must and always will bo settled 
by the dictates of society, guided by common sense, rather 
than by physicians and philosophers. Wo all know' the 
answer of the ‘ wise man ' quoted by Bacon when asked when 
a man should marry — * a 3 ’^oung man not j’ct, and older 
men not at all,’ and we doubt not the meinhers of the Indian 
Jiefoim Association have received some such prudent answer 
from the professional men they have cotisultod roguidiog the 
marriageable age of their daughters.” 

Such is the sententious ruling of the Medical (Jazelte. 1 
can only hope that “ our reformers*’ may survive such admo¬ 
nition and ceusure, and that they may live to prove that they 
are truly in earnest in this raattei* 

With all due respect for the opinions of the Medical Gazette^ 
1 presume to think that the members of the Indian lieforin 
Association nuny very well be pai’doned for asking—(in connec¬ 
tion with such a subject as that of early or late marriage^— 
“ What are the teachings of Physiology ”—seeing that true 
iacts and sound, piinciples last for ever, whilst individual 
opinions %.nd conventional customs are liable at any hour to 
change. It even appears to me natural and reasonable that 
they should have put this (Question to professional men whose 
special basinc.sa it is* to iuvostigat© siieji subjects,—men who 
have sometimes very flatteringly no doubt been called “ Minin' 
tri et interpretes Naturie,* —whose duty and privilege it is to 
X'aise, by ever^ possible means, the general standard of health 
and happiness, and who may, therefore, without any oUence be 
appealed to in qui'.stiuus affecting the science of population, and 
the popular beaiings ot medical knowledge. 

Although tlii-j IwilVi i*' uUoad^V too long, 1 cannot letiain 
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from addir.g to it a quotation fiom tlie lectnres of a leaniad 
Americau rrofessor (Dr. Meigs of Philadelphia) whose writinga 
on the suhiecfc of Puberty are most interesting and phiioaophlcah 
Aprnf)Qs of the wisdom or otherwise o1 consulting medical prac* 
tilioners on social su^ecta, he wiites :— 

“ Physicians are the health offircu’s of society. I ^Would 
that they as a body were awake to the impoitance of so guid¬ 
ing the public mind on all topics cgtonGcted with th%oonsdrva* 
tion of health, as to exert the'whole influence of the profession, 
a great influence, in impressing upon the public mind, clear 
and sound notions in regard to those hygienic uses and ap¬ 
pliances which the public either know not or overlook, per¬ 
haps in the hurry and cares and embarrossmeuts of the 
business and occapations of the world. 

A physician ought to exert the intellectual power which 
by liis position in society he is presumed to possess in piotecting 
society against the evils of ignorance on hygienic subjects. 
F'orty thousand medical men in the United States should not 
always allow their day and generation to pass away without 
leaving some signs of progress, and effecting some amelioration 
of the condition of society, be 3 ^ond the met'e restorative results 
of their therapeutical prescription." ^ 

There is assuredly some work of the $<|<lne kind for medical 
men to do in India ; and it would, in opinridh, be bard to 
instance any subject upon which they could mor^l^efully bring 
their experiences and wisdom to bear, than upo^D^AtAt which 
I elates to the discouragement of ehild-mari-iages amC4||^j|j^ tbu 
Natives of Bengal. » 

DAVIU B. SMITH, m. 

—Indian Mirror, 23rd and 26th June, and 17th, IDtl^flpid 

. 2r8t July, 1871. 

[From 1)r. Nobin Krishna Bose.] 

1 am in receipt of your printed letter of *the 1st instant 
relative to the prevalence of early and premature marriage in 
the countiy, ami I foel myself highly flattered that you should 
think tny opinion on the subject of vayie enough to be at the 
li'Ouble to Hhk foi it. 
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1 have always re^^arded (he ousfom to be amon^ the princi¬ 
pal eauses of onr physical deteiioration as a race, and also as n 
powerfal impediment in the way of intelleclual advancement 
and social reform. Yon will 6nd these views fully set forth in 
a p4|>6r on the imporlance of physiolojifieal knowledgfe with 
refel*snco tomarr a^c, edjjcation, &c., which I had the honor to 
read before the Bothune Society in 1855, and which was after¬ 
wards published in the Calmitta TAterary Gazette of that year- 
I do not think that climate exerts that degree of influence 
in modifying the age of puberty in different parts of the world 
which has been generally ascribed to it. Some difference it will 
produce, no doubt, bnt this, on examination, will he found to 
lango within vci/ narrow limits. On .studying the ago of 
mari'iage in dilTerent countries at different periods of time, it 
has appeared to mOi on the other hand, that early wedlock has 
always been the result of ignorance affd of general degmded 
condition of the female sex, and hence at one time it was not 


unknown even in the latitude'^ of England and Russia* And 
the mischief lies in this, viz.y that when the practice becomes a 
maiked one, it (ends to perpetuate itself by producing precocious 
maturity among the cliildrcn in accordance with the organic laws 
which govern the transmission of physical and 

the custom under notice has pi'evailod for 
‘ations, and it i.s not at all to be wondered 
>ur boys and girls should attain to puberty 
. of life than under a healthier system of 
}ion8 they w'ould have done* This is a fact, 
ixing the minimum marriageable age of our 
entii’ely overlooked, calculated though it be 
divexsity of opinio^ on the subject. In 
determining the age in question, more regard is to bo had only 
to the period of life when, by its anajboinical development, the 
female system hs fitted to entet upon the functions and duties of 
maternity without injuiy to itself or the physical deterioration 
of the offspring begotten by it* 1 should say that our girls 


should not be married before they have attained, at least, the 
eighteenth year of their ago. Before this period it would not 
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boai with impunity tlu* tlrjnii witich maternity ninst establish in 
it. Ihit considerino- the modifyinf^ influence of the ionf;f preva* 
lence of early marriagfc to whicli adrerfcance has been made 
above, it may be doubted, perhaps, whether it would, all things 
considered, bo advisable to fix so high a standard at once. An 
evil, by long duration, become■» as it were a part and parcel of 
the system to which it belongs, and cannot be I’ooted out all at 
once, without risk and danger to tlTe system itself. ' In practi¬ 
cally dealing with tlie subject in hand, therefore, it may be 
necessary pei'baps to lower somewhat the above standard of 
eighteen ; and this done, I should, for the present, fix the minj- 
mnm mariiageablo age of our females at fifteen, and this the 
more particularly, ns from a social point of view, ibis standard 
has a greater chance of being abided by in practice than the 
higher one of eightoei^ 

I have only to add that it has given me the greatest plea- 
sui‘0 to find that you have taken up this subject in such an 
earnest and ]>raclical manner, and I sincerely hope that your 
elTort may be crowned with sncoes.s. JVfy only regret is that in 
my present insular po.sition—at a distance from all centres of 
bocinl and jnental activity—it is not ii\ ray power to co-operate 
with you in the way I would have wished, but still if you think 
I can be of any help in ttu-wauliDg the object you have in view, 
my sei’vices nie at your command. 

Nor.FN Kuiskna 13osi . 

ISth July 1S71. 


[FtiOM Dll Atmaram PANorurNG.] 

I received during the first week a copy of the piloted cir- 
cuhu* letter you have addressed to several eminent medical gen¬ 
tlemen at Oalcutitt, and I am glad, you have thus given mean 
opportunity of expiessing my views on the matter it refers to. I 
believe the girls of this counti'v arrive at pubert5 at the average 
age of fiom 13 to 15 years, and in this as in every thing else, 
they differ but slightly from girls in other countries. In some 
eases pnher*y is known to come on as early as 10 years, and, in 
others, so late ns 17 or 18 years. In some rare instances the 
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oatAtneniA occur regularly every month from infancy. This 
difference amongst girls is partly cansed by some peoaliarity iv 
their individual constitution, bnt in a large majority of cases 
ohieffy or entirely by social iriflaenoe—the influence of habits of 
thought and action which society has on its each individual 
member. You will then find in all countries in the world, girls 
living in cities, and especially in very crowded f>arts of it, and 
in the loffest strata of sodiety, arrive at puberty at a much 
earlier age than those living in the agricultural or rural dis* 
tricts and in the upper strata in whom high moml feeling^ pi*e> 
viil. The custom of j^rematiiro marriage thereby acting in¬ 
juriously upon the morals of the people among whom it pre¬ 
vails, has an undoubted tendency to bring on early puberty, 
and this is strangely mistaken for climate influence. Climate 
has no injfuencp in the matter., The history of our ovrn people in 
former years, when this pernicious custom had no existence^ 
will bear me out fully, so that I need not have to point other 
classes or tribes in this country or other countries, savage and 
civili^sed, where the custom of early marriage does not exist, to 
Support the assertion that climate has no influence 011 the 
coining on of puberty. 

As to your second question, what is to be considered as the 
minimum mansageable age of girls in this country, it is rather 
difiioult to give a satisfactory reply. If the question had been 
simply what is considoxed to be the p^per ago at which girls 
ought to marry, the proper answCi would be, without any 
hesitatioQ, 20 years, and there arc sound anatomical and 
statistical reasons. When girls marry at that age, all the 
ends and aims of marriage are gained with fhe best of results. 
Thei»e is then less ar»ount of sterility, and also less number of 
deaths of mothers at tbeiv delivery, Ac *Bat it is impossible 
for any medical gentleman to answer your question in the form 
you have put it. What one can saj is, that puberty is not the 
best ei iterion of proper marriageable age, for it is not the pertml 
at which development of parts concerned in gestation and deli* 
lery is completed ; nor is then the mind well adapted for the 
requirements of the mother in taking proper care of her deli* 
cate and tender offspring. 

37 
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It behoves well-informed and educated people in ibis conn* 
tiry that tbej should both individually and collectively exert 
themselves most strenuously to do away with this most perni¬ 
cious Gustom of premature marriage by deferring the marriage 
of tJieir sisters and daughters to as near the age of 20 years as 
they can, for they would thereby undoubtedly raise the moral, 
social and physifal condition of the people at large. It is their 
bnunden duty to do it, and they must do it. 

Atmaraw Pandurung. 

Botnhaif, 24/7/ Jvh/ 1871. 


[From Dr. A V Whiii* ^ 

I have the honor te acknowledge the rec6i]>t, on the 17th 
iu.siant, of your letter, ^ated April 1st, asking me to state tvhat 
1 consider to be the age of puberty of Native girls and their 
minimum man*iageable age, and in reply to offer the following 
observations. 

From inquiries 1 have made on ibis subject, I have long 
since cmcne to the conclusion, that there is a considerable differ¬ 
ence, with regard to the period at which menstruation first 
makes its appearance, between English and Indian girls. Among 
English girls menstruation occurs more frequently at 15 years 
than at any other age, while among Indian girls, ^ in the large 
majority of cases, 1 believe, it occurs at 13 or even less. The 
cause of this difference 6i two years is not so much, in my 
opinion, the effect of climate, as a difference in the constitution 
of the two races. 

Early marriages, as they obtain in this country, have the 
effect of prematurely rousing the ovaries ii^to a state of activity, 
and early menstruatioit is the result ; but this early menstrua¬ 
tion is unaccompanied with the other signs of development or 
advancing puberty, such as the special growth of the reproduc¬ 
tive organs, in oonjunctiou with the general deveTopment of the 
frame and of the mental faculties. This pernicious custom has 
so long prevailed that it has now become the constitutional 
habit of Indian giiOs to menstruate early; and this habit, I be¬ 
lieve, is transmitted trom mother to daughter. If Indian girls 
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were not to marry antil 16 or 18, I believe that in a few gonera- 
tions this habit would be broken, and a marked improvement 
in this respect would be observed. 

Cases of early menstruation at 10 and 11 years ane by no 
means of very rare oocurrence in temperate climates, but they 
are found among girls who have been brought up in indolence, 
luxury, or among those employed in our large manufactories, 
where tlm influences in operation tend to foster precociousness, 
and indeed place them in very similar conditions, physically 
and morally, to those of Indian gitls. 

Menstruation is nO doubt the most important sign of puberty, 
but when it shows itself early, it is only the sign of commencing 
puberty, and, in t.bo absence of the other indications, by no 
means implies that a girl is fitted for marriage and cfaild^bear- 
ingv It is not until pubeity has been fjjilly established that the 
minimum marriageable age has been reached, and this rarely 
occurs, in my opinion, among Native girls before the 15th or 
l€tb year, but if marriages were delayed until the IBth year, 
the frame would be more thoroughly developed ; the danger of 
child-beai'ing would be lessened and healthier ofifspring would 
be secured* 

A. V. Whits, 

^ Professor of Midivifenj, 

Grant Medical College, 

Hvviba7ft July 29lh, 187 I, 


The Hon. Mr. Justice K. T. Telangr on “ Must Social 
Reform precede Political Reform in India? " 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kasinath Trfmbak Telang, m.a., 
LL.B., c.i.!;:, delivered the following speech before the Students* 
Literary and Scientific Society, on the 22nd February 1886 

Mr. CHAfaMAN AND GsNTLEMRKj'—In opening the address 
which I have undertaken to deliver this evening, I am afraid I 
must begin with a wotd of apology for the imperfections which 
lam certain must be ^ound in it. And as J am not in a pusiticn 
to plead the excuse of having been asked to deiivei tho additebs 
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hy any one other than myself, I must ssy a few wcmdsin expla¬ 
nation of my appearance before yon this erening. Well, as one 
of the Secretaries of the Stndenis* liiterary and Scientidc 
Society, it is part of my duty to see that the Socicty^s session 
does not remain quite barren of essays and lectnres. Bnt in 
oonseqaence of circnmstances which need not now be dwelt on, 
althoacfh this session of the Society began as far back as October 
last, no essays have in fact beeif't’eackor lectnres deli<reted as yet 
before the Society. And when I endeavoured to make arrange¬ 
ments to avert any reflection upon ns in consequence of this 
ciicnmstance, and began to ask friends to prepare lectures and 
addiesses, it oocuired to me that the fairest couise would bo for 
me to begin*by patting uiy own shoulders to the wheel. And 
ac<5ordingly it wac only at the beginning of last week, that I 
determined to prepare q^yself for the address w hich J am now 
about to deliver. The subject of that address, however, is not 
altogether new to me. It attracted my attention many months 
ago, when I was writing a letter to my friend Mr. B. M. Malabari 
in reference to his notes on ** Infant Marriage and Enforced 
Widowhood,*' When I was writing that letter. Sir Auckland 
Colvin's communication to Mr. Malabari had just been published 
in the newspapers. And the view bad been expressed in it, that 
we ought to turn our attention to social reform, in preference to 
the endeavours we were making to teach our Engli^ rulers what 
their duties were in the government of the country. In my 
letter to Mr. Malabari, I lured briefly but emphatically to 
express my dissent from this view of Sir A. Colvin. ^ And in 
support of my opinion, I quoted a passage from Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's essay on Manners and Fashions. My letter has been 
published in the newspapers, and I need no^now go into details 
regarding its contents.* Since then attention has been again 
diawn to the point, by the letter recently written on the subject 
of Hindu Social reform by one whose authority is deservedly 
esteemed and highly respected by us all in Bocfibay. But as 
the subject is one of undoubtedly great and vital importance, it 
is desirable to consider it on grounds of reason, and independ¬ 
ently of the aullnuit^. even of Mr Heybeit Sponcer oi Mr* 
Wordswoith 
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And first, vvhen we are asked to gfive precedence to social 
over political reform, it is necessary to consider wlietlier there 
is such a sharp line of demarcation between social and political 
matters as mast be drawn in. order to p^ive effect to this demand. 
1 confess 1 think such a line cannot be logically drawn. The 
division is one which in jtnany respects is one of convenience 
only* And even those matters which are mainly and to a great 
extent soc^l have most impol^tant political aspects, and vice 
versa. Take education. It is an agency of vital importance 
alike for political and social purposes. Or again, take the 
removal of the prohibition against a voyage to England. The 
social importance of thin is obvious. But the political value of 
it also is equally manifest, especially now when wo have just 
welcomed the Indian Delegates back to their own conntry. 
Take again the question in reference to which this controversy 
has been I'aised. The question of infant marriage is a social 
one. But the modes stiggontedi for remedying the evil raise 
great political issues, touching the province of legislation, and 
the true functions and limits of State activity. Therefore it is 
clear, that these political and social questions are so intertwined 
one with the other, that a hard and fast line cannot in practice 
be drawn between them. And consequently, even ifthepi'e- 
ference suggested could be justihod in theory, it would not be 
feasible to enforce it in practice. 

But now, assuming that it is pi'acticable to work on the 
basis of snch a preference being given to* social over political 
reform, let us inquire on what ground of reason such a prefer¬ 
ence can be laid down. I have endeavoured to follow the 
whole controversy as it has been going on for some time past. 
And I have come acjcpss only two reasons in favour of the pre¬ 
ference thus suggested. Eirst it is said,* that slavery at home 
IB incompatible with political liberty. Now, when understood 
in its true sense, 1 have no quarrel with this principle. 1 am 
prepared to concede, and indeed I hold the doctrine myself very 
strongly, that the true spirit of political liberty must be only 
skin-deep, if so mheh, itt the man whooau actively maintain or 
eyou passively toleralo^slavery within bis own househuM. But 
1 appieltend, that, loi the application ot this piiiuiiplo, you lui^st 
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havo a consoioas tyranny on the one side and a slaTery that is 
felt to be slavery on the other. Without this consciousness 
on both sides, 1 hold that the principle would be incorrect. 
Nowj how does the matter stand in the case before ns ? 
Have we in truth got to deal with a case of csonscious tyranny 
and felt slavery V 1 say, certainly pot. 1 say, that so far 
as we have tyranny and slavery in the case, we have only 
a case of the tyranny of the past, the present being bound 
ill slavery to it. It is not, as it is often represented, a 
case of male tyrants and female slaves to any notable 
extent We are all—men and w'omen, widows and widowers, 
children and adults—slaves, if that is the pro]»er expres¬ 
sion, to ancient custom. Kemembor this fucther. As regards 
all those burning questions, which just now trouble us in con¬ 
nexion with social reform; as regards enforced widowhood, 
Jufant marriage, voyages to England, and so forth ; the persons 
who are supposed to be our slaves are really in many respects 
our masters. You talk of the duty which lies upon us of break¬ 
ing the shackles off their feet, but they will have none of this 
breaking oil of the shackles. To a great extent they do not 
feel the shackles, and they decline to let us break them. They 
protest against that interference with and desecration of their 
ancient and venerable traditions, which, from their point of 
view, is involved in this course ot enfranchisemdht. Therefore 
I hold, that the phrase household slavery,** as used in this 
controversy, is an entire misnomet. It is these so-called slaves 
within oui* households, who form our great difficujity. And 
under these circumstances, 1 venirT’o to say, that the sort of 
household slavery *' that in truth ptevails among us, is by no 
means incompatible with political liberty.^ Tbo position in fact 
as this. Here we have wbat may, for convenience, be treated 
as two spheres for our reforming activities. There is slavery 
in the one sphere, and there is slavery in the other, and we are 
endeavoniing to shake off the slavery in the on$ sphere as well 
as in the other. I can see no reasonable objection to this course. 
That course is a perfectly legitimate one, and as Mr. Herbet't 
Hpeucer has i»oiiiipd out, it is also show^i to be the natnial one 
by ccieiitihc ob'^eiMiiion. 
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Ijot us now go ou to the next reason alleged in favour of 
the precedence claimed for social over political reform. It is said 
that a nation socially low cannot be politically great, that his¬ 
tory shows no instance of snch a condition. Now if this means 
that political and social progress go on togethei*, that the 
spirit of progress working in the political sphere always mani¬ 
fests itself in greater or less vigour in the social sphere, I at 
once admiteit. The passage fi'om Mr. Spencer's essay, which 
1 quoted in my letter to Mr. Malabari, and wliich merely 
snras np the result of a full discussion marked by all Mr. 
Spencer’s acumen and comprehensive grasp, shows that 
very clearly. But this is a very different thing indeed from 
the proposition involved in the present argument. It is not 
enough, as thus understood, to justify the preference demanded. 
For that purpose, it is necessary to prove, that in a social 
condition that is at any given period unsatisfactox’y, political 
greatness is unattainable, and |iolitical progress not to be 
achieved. To this proposition, I confess, 1 cannot see that 
history affords any support. And I hold, indeed, that the 
lessons to be deduced from hiatoiy run exactly counter to this. 
Look at that brilliant episode in the history of India which is 
connected with the names of Sivaji, and the subsequent Ma- 
ratha rulers—an episode on which our momoiies still love to 
dwell. I have*been recently reading several of the Jiahhars or 
cht'onicles of those times which have been published. And 
judging from them, I cannot find that the social condition of 
that period was very much superior to the social condition 
that is now prevailing. We had then infant marriage and 
enforced widowhood; we had imperfect female education ; we 
had also the pia.ctice of Sati,<*thongh that never was a very 
wide-spread practice. Confining our attention to the subjects 
involved in the practical controversy now going on, and to 
sabjeecs kindred to it, it is plain, 1 think, that the palm of 
superiority caAnot be awarded to the period covered by the 
achievements of the gieat Maratba power. Yet there can be 
no doubt, that politically those achievements were very brilli¬ 
ant, and that they implied great political progress, at least 
within the limits of their principal home. If we go hack to 
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a still earlier period, wo have evidence in the writings erf ihfit 
famouH Chinese traveller, Hioaen-Tsang who catne to this 
country in the seventh century A D., of a prosperous political 
condition, while the facts of the social condition do not indicate 
any very great snperiority over what prevails now. The caste 
system was then in force. And wp have it expressly and 
distinctly stated by Hionon-Tsang, that in those days widow- 
marriage was not practised. There yon have one mark of 
“ household slavery *’ certainly, yet the politieal condition of 
the provinces in Northern India ruled by Harahavardhana, or 
of otir own part of the country, then governed by the great 
I’ulukesi, was by no means a bad one. lint it may be said that 
our mateiials foi* a coirect pictnro of those times arc not 
satisfactory* and that it will not be quite safe to draw sueb 
inferences from our imperfect materials, i do not wish to 
• mpugh this view, i must admit certainly that iho materials 
are not quite satisfactory. And therefore 1 will ask you for 
a little while to join with me in considering the lessons to he 
derived from the history of a country, whose history we can 
ascertain from much more satisfactory materials—a history, 
too, which we are sometimes charged with knowing better 
than we know the history of our own country. Let us look at 
the history of the country which we believe, and are happy 
in believing, to be at the very top of the political ladder to¬ 
day ; let us look at the history of England in the seventeenth 
century A.D., the materials for which are easily accessible, and 
have been digested for us by such classic historians as Hallam, 
for instance, and l.iord Macaulay. The pulitical history of 
Knglaud itf iho seventeenth century* is pretty familiar tons. 
The beginning of the century syncjlironii^es with the close of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in w'hoae time, after a pretty 
long period of enjoyment b^'^ the Crown of almost nnoontrolled 
power, the rights and privileges of the people bad begun tb be 
asserted. 1 pass over iho reign of .fames 1. and ooinc to that 
of (yiiarlos 1. Here you have the achievements of that brilliant 
galaxy of political workers, containing Hampden, ibe Five 
Members, the great men of the Ijong .Parliament. You have 
then iho battles of the first English Hovolution, as it hgs 
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fiometimes been cnlled, windtn" ap with the proceedings of the 
tribunal over which Bradshaw presided, and the 6n«l catas¬ 
trophe of the execution of Kin^ Charles L A republican might 
object to the phrase catastroplie, but as there wa^^ a destraction 
ot the life of one of Cod’s creatures, it is, I hope, allowable to 
speak of the event as a catastrophe. Well, we pass on then to 
the protectorate of Oioniwell, a tangible embodiment ofihe 
assertion #f popular power against the Crow'ii. Then we come 
after the Ilestoratiou to the well known Habeas Corpus Act. 
And after the short and inglorious i-eigri of James II, we come 
to the great Revolution of 1688. Then we have the Declaration 
of Rights and Bill of Rights, till finally Ave reach the Act of 
Settlement at the very close of the seventeenth century. It 
would not bo easy, 1 should say, to find out in history many 
parallels to the course of political progress indicated by the 
events I have now alluded to--a cmil*se which not merely 
improved the condition of Mngland at the time, but has been 
followed iiphy greater or le.ss progress of a similarly salutary 
tdiaracter since, mid is being still so followed up in our own 
day. Tiistentotho words of the judicial Hallnm in regard to 
the ]>olitical position achieved by Kngland at the close of the 
seventeenth century. “ The Act of {Settlement,” he says, is 
the seal of our constitutional laws, the coinplenient of the 
Revolution its8lf, and the Bill of Rights the last great statute 
which restrains the power of theCrown, and manifests in any con¬ 
spicuous degree, a jealousy of Parliament in behalf of its own 
and tlie bubjects’ privileges. The battle had been fought and 
gained. The voice of petition, complaint, or remonstrance, is 
seldom to be traced in the Journals. The Crown in return 
desi.st.s altogether not merely from 1 ho tlireatening or objugu- 
tory tone of the Stuarts, but from that.dissatisfaction some¬ 
times apparent in the language of William ; and the vessel 
seems riding in smooth water, moved by othei impulses and 
liable perhaps in other dangers than those of the ocean Avave 
and tempest.” So much for the political condition. And now 
let ns see what was the social condition of Kiigland, nt the 
time when her people were achieving these glorious political 
The materials arc collecteii ready to our hands in an 
.‘18 
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elaborate chapter, tbe third or fourth, o£ Lord ^acaula^ir’a 
Histoiy of Kngland—on the condition o! England in 1685. 
Thotie who wish to examine the question for themselves must 
Toad that chapter in tho original. I cannot go now into all the 
topics there expatiated on. The condition of the working 
classes, and the agriculturists, the ^state of tho means of 
communicntion, the extraordinary extent to which children 
were overworked for the benefit, ii# the result, of •the adult 
nopulation, the looseness and obscenity of general conversation, 
these arc all dwelt on in the interesting pages of Macaulay. T 
will not say mo»'e about thorn. 1 will only draw attention 
particularly to (wo points- The first; relates to Ihc state of 
female education. Macaulay gives as an instance of the 
miserable state of female oclncation, and n^erely as an instance 
of what was only too ^omnion at the time, tho ignoi’arjce of 
such a person as Queen Mary, the wife of William III,—her 
igiioianco of her own vernacular, tho classical languages “being, 
of course, out of the question. The ignorance is shown in a 
sentence endorsed by Queen Ataiy herself on a copy of a book, 
a Hible, I think, presented to her. The Knglish is such as a hoy 
in our sixth standard clnssus could easily improve. I have 
copied out tho words here, and J will read them to you. “This 
book,” 80 runs the endorsement, “ was giverr the King and T at 
our cro'wnation.’* That is on^ point. Another, also noted by 
Macaulay, is that husbands “of decent station,*' as Macaulay is 
careful to note, weie not ashamed, in those da^'S, of cruelly 
beating their wives. Well, as I said before, 1 need not go into 
farther details. These are enough to demonstrate, tliat at the 
politically |iflorious epoch we are now surveying, the social con¬ 
dition of England in regard to the rMations of the sexes, was by 
no means of a highly tsreditable character*. Look again at the 
England of to-day- Politically, she continues to be as great, 
and as prosperous, and as energetic in advancement, as ever. 
Ilow is she socially ? 1 have noted down here a ^int or two in 

regard to this, which is worthy of consideration. But 1 wish to 
ftty a word of warningbefore I i*efer to these points themselves. 
On this as well as on the last point, I refer only to existing 
social cvrl'<. This is neoessaiy for the argument. But 1 must 
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not \j© nnderaiood as a\vppoa\tvg for ot\o \uaiant, tbat tbeso evUa 
afford a aatlttfacbory pvcturcj oi tbe Bot*\a\ condition o? ISaRiand, 
taken as a whole, whether in the seventeenth century or at t\jc 
present day. I have not the privilege of a personal knowledge 
of the social condition of Kogland oven at the present day. l?it< 
from all I have read aiul seen licre ; from all I have hcui'd from 
I hose our friends who have liad the inestimable pxiviJege of 
seeing w^th their own ey^s ICngland and liJnglisli social life ; 
especially tr m wdiat 1 have heard from our distinguished friends 
who have only just returned ; and among them, too, especially 
niy rxcellctil fiiend Mr. ituinasawnii Muduliar ol .Madras who has 
publicly spoken on this subject; fiom all this, 1 have foimed u 
conclusion, which I have no hesitation in plainly avowing, that 
in my judgment the social condition of Eugland i.s, in many 
important lefepeets, immensedy superior to that of any of the 
sections of our Indian community. I hojfle this open avowal will 
prevent any misunderrtanding of my meaning in what I have 
said on this subject, and also in what T am going to say. Of the 
detailed points, then, that I have noted, f pass over one which 
I had intended to r»;fer to, hut which, on second thoughts, I 
consider to be so liable to misapprcliension that it had better be 
omitted. And I will lefor tii*.>t to the question of women’s rights. 
That w'as a question on which, as we all know, the late John 
Stuart Mill feit, thought, and wrote, very strongly. But what 
has been the result of it ? Ills very eloquent treatise on the 
4 , Subjection of Women has not yet had any appreciable tesuU, as 
regards the ]»rHctical enforcement of its doctrines, while Mr. 
JSlill hirn^eU was, in his lifetime, riiliculcd for his out of-t^jt?- 
way views. (Ircat is tiuth and it jirevails, say^ ^tho Jiatiii 
proverb, and our own Sanskrit maxim is to the same effect— 
Truth alone is \ictorfons, *no’t untruth. .But foi the pj'esent 
the truth enunciated by Mill is nut in the ascendant. Again, it 
was only the other day, in this very JIall, that we were in¬ 
formed liow 4bo relations of the working classes and the 
aristocratic party in Mrglaud were constituted, and how the 
foimier felt a gonniuo and fervent sympathy with the wants 
and wishes of the Indian population, because they felt that 
iu then own country^uiul by theii own xxople, they weie 
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treated in much the same way as we are here. Does that 
indicate a satisfactofy social condition V Or asrain. let mo refer 
to the telegram received only this afternoon, about a grand 
Socialist meeting uf 20,000 people in Hyde Park. One of the 
Socialist orators there declared, that there would be bloodshed, 
unless so(;ial reform—by which 1 understand him to mean a re¬ 
form ill the relations of the different classes of society,—was 
granted. Can we say, that that is altogether as it sbould be ? 
There is one more point that! would wish to refer to here, 
especially because it affords an even closer parallel to onr con¬ 
dition than those to which 1 have now alluded. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is at present prohibited in England. 
'JMie movement for the removal of this prohibition is not one of 
yesterday. It is an old one, and has gone on for many years. On 
the last occasion that it was solemnly discussed, the reform was 
obstructed, and successfully obwtructed, by those who correspond 
in English sot'iely to onr priesthood. There you have the case of 
a social reform, which comes as near as possible to the social 
reforms required among us—reforms, that is to say, of social re¬ 
gulations intertwined closely with religious, or what are regard¬ 
ed as I’eligious, ordinuiiccs. How, then, does tlie whole matter 
stand r* In this England of ours, this England, where political 
reform is advancing by leaps and bounds, where political affairs 
atti'act such attention as is sl'town by the commotion of the 
General Election just closed—in this Enp land, there are still social 
evils, huge and serious social evils, awaiting remedy. To them 
attention is not directed with anything like the force and energy 
bestowed on political affairs—even until bloodshed is threatened. 
AVhere, then, is the lesson of history whiidi we are asked to 
deduce and act upon ? Once 1 sajf, that my remarks 

must not bo understoed as implying for a moment, that I am 
comparing our social condition with that of England. I am 
doing nothing of the sort. I am only poiniing the lesson 
taught hy the contemporary history of England—that political 
pragress can be achieved, and is being achieved before our eyes, 
where social evils still remain unremedied, and where they 
leceive hufc a comparalively small fiaci^oja of the utlention and 
lefoimiug eneigy of the people. 
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And now having dealt with (he only two argameuls that 
I have come across in support of the theory that social reform 
must precede political reform, 1 must pass on to the next 
branch of my observutioas. But before J do so, I wish to say one 
word. A good deal more might bo said on this question of the 
(rue lesson taught hy, history. But having said what I 
have said, 1 think i( is unnecessary (o further labour the 
point, as4he view 1 have Maken is that which is implied in the 
practical advice given by Mr. Wordawoi'tb, whose authority — 
especially on (paestions like this one, eonceiniiig the philosophy of 
history ^—niay safely bejrrouounced to be unequalled in Bombay'. 

Well, then, having dealt with and shown what I conceive 
to be the fallacy of the arguments urged in support of the, 
affirmative of the (piestion which forms the subject of this 
evening’s discourse, 1 will now proceei^ to state the arguments 
wliicli appear tome to support the negative answer to that 
([uesiion. And lirst, it seems to me to be plainly a maxim of 
prudence and common sen.se, that leform ought to go, as I may 
say, along the line of least resistance. Secure fii’st (he reforms 
which you can secure with the least difliculty, and then turn 
your energies in tho direction of those reforms where more 
difficulty has to bo encountered. Yon will thus obtain all that 
vigour which the spirit of reform must, derive from success, and 
thus carry out the whole work of progress with greater promp¬ 
titude than if you go t<» work tho other way. This is the 
principle we actually act upon within the sphere of political 
activity i,tself. How, then, can we be justly twitted for apply¬ 
ing the same principle as between the two spheres of politr^l 
and social activity F Now if this principle is correct, it leads 
manifestly to the conclusion that more energy ought just now to 
be devoted to political than to social reform. Remember, 1 am 
not asking that our reforming energies should be confined to 
the political sphere. Far from it. I entirely repudiate that 
principle. An^ I don’t think you could carry it out if yon. 
would. As pointed our in the quotation from Mr. Spencer’s 
essay given in my letter to Mr. Malubari—Fmast ask to be 
excused foi refei i iwg* to that letter so fie({iieiit ly^as there 
pointed oat, the spirit which irn[iels to political refoim must 
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iieedN burst forth in other directions also, more or less frequently, 
with p^roaior or less force. 1 havo not the remotest idea 
of layitipf an enibarpi’o on its oatg^oinp^s in those direc¬ 
tions. J3at this I’^o say, that political reform is entitled 
to a f^reutcr share of our cnerj^ies than social, under the 
oii'ciinistanceH wo liave pi-ol to dual \vith. Kveiy one of ns 
(’uuTiot devote himsolf to every ouc of the numeroua rcfornris 
which arc wanted. Extraordinary •italoral pifti^ may enable 
one person, like, for instatioo, my friend ]\fr. liaiiade, to 
devote hirnseU' successfully to many Ttiodes of activity at 
one and the sarao time. Hut this is nut possible to us all. 
Therefore in dividing our enerjLfies, if wo have to divide them, 
.between political and social reform, 1 hold that the greater 
portion df our energy legitimately can, and therefore ought to 
be devoted to the former. Aiul now mark how the x^esult I 
allege follows fi'oni the application of the liiie>of-least-resistance 
piiuciple. ^Vhat are the forces opposed to us, if T may use 
that compendious expression!' On the one side, we have a 
government by a pi’Ogressive nation, which is the benign 
motiier of free nations —a nation which, by its constituted 
uulhoritios. has solemnly atnl repeatedly declared, and in some 
Ttieasure practically shown the sincerity of its declarations, 
that it is ready to admit U'> to full political rights, when wo 
show that wc deserve them and ^all use them ^cli On the 
other side, we have an ancient nation, subject lo strong pre- 
jiidiceb ; not in any tiring like full sympathy with new con¬ 
ditions i»ow existing in the country; attached, perhaps “not 
wisely but too well,“ to its own religious notions with which 
the propocl^ social i*eforms ai'e closely, intimately, and at 
numberless points, intertwined; loving its own genuine 
hoary traditions—aud* some of it.s very modern ones also which 
it supposes to be hoary—yet often failing to understand the 
true meaning and significance of both classes of traditions. As 
between these two groups of what I have called, only for con¬ 
venience of phrase, opposing forces, can there be any reasonable 
doubt bow the lihe of least resistance runs ? If we compare the 
(bivciiirnent and tlie jJindu population tw'o forts fttcing the 
aim\ of leioim, can thure bo any doubt that the wisest course 
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for that array is to turn its energies first towards the fort re¬ 
presented by the Government, where we have nurocrous and 
powerful friends among the garrison, and which is held against 
ns only in order to test first whether we^hall be able to pro*- 
perly use any larger powers that may be conceded to us there P 
As to the other fort, the case is as far ns possible fi*om being 
one of vem’t viJi, via'. The soldiers of the old garrison are 
not in the least ready to give np,” and in some respects we 
have yet got even to forge, nml to learn to wield, the weapons 
by which we have to fight them. 

Again, in politics, argument goes a great way ; in 
.social reform, it goes for very little, seeing that feeling and 
tradition are involved in it to a very large extent indeed. In 
politics, even such a thinker a.s »Sir Fitzjames St^ISjihen is 
content to resoit to reason. lie saj^.s, thjjt if the people of India 
want free institation-s, without wire-pulling from Knglish 
Itadicals, h‘t them by all means have such institutions. Sir 
Piizjames Stephen’s ol jeetion i.s only to the concession of such 
institutions, when they are not osked for in India, otily to prove 
a jr*t theory of hlnglish politicians, lu presence of .such cham¬ 
pions of the exisfing order of things, higic is an instrument of 
power. I3ut where feeling and tradition are the authorities 
appealed to, logic is almost imjmtent. You mn.st then make 
np your mimPa—still to ns« logic, of course, hut. only as a 
subordinate agency—and you must rely more on a long, patient, 
toilsome, ppii»cess of diverting the feelings, or to cxi>resM it 
differently, making the soil unfit ffu* the growth of these 
misplacetl sentiments and misunderstood traditions, in the same 
way as, according to a great scientific teacher, sciew^e does not 
attack the w'eed of superstition directly, but renders the mental 
soil unfit for its cnltivation. Y^on oaimot'.say, you ought not to 
say here, *‘cut this down, why cumbereth if the groujp^d.” Y’'ou 
must improve here, yon must infuse new vitality and new vigour 
into the old gedVib. In one word, to go hack once again to onr 
old political phraseology, we have here got, like Disraeli, to edu¬ 
cate our party, which always must be, and in this case ninst. 
particularly be, a lengthy and laborious operation. 

Once more. 1» political mattei.s we can all unite at once. 
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Hitidiis, Mussulmans, Parsis, the people of Eastern India, 
Soufliern India, Western India, Northern India,—all can 
unite, and not only can do so in theory, they have actually 
done so in fad, as demonstrated at the National Congress 
held hist Christmas. AVhat is the secret of this V The an- 

m ^ 

swor is obvious. Tho evils, or supposed evils, are common ; 
the remedies, not being in tiny way mixed uj> with any very 
)>owert’ul (raditioiiK. ni‘e ul^o the «uine ; and all intelligent 
Indian opinion is necessarily unanimous. In regard to social 
matters, the conditions are all altered* The evils, for one 
thing, are not identical. The surrounding conditions are exces¬ 
sively various. The force of traditions and old memories is not 
et^nal all round. And tlie remedies, therefore, that suggest 
themselves to diiterent minds ai‘e almost of necessity different. 
Jt is plain, then, that Uie advantages to secure which wo can 
all unite ought to be tried foi* lir.sl, so that we may obtain the 
benefit of the fraternal feeling which must be generated by such 
oo-oporation. if political I'eform is thus secured by the concert¬ 
ed action of all the educated classes in India, that must, and 
inevitably will, toll favourably on the advancement of social re¬ 
form. Reading Idi*. Cotton’s book on Nerc India the other 
day, I came across a passage germane to this tojiic, which I have 
copied out hero and shall read to you. “ Eereft of political in¬ 
dependence,’^ SH^’s he, “ their ideas of collective?* action cannot 
have that impress of sound logic and morality which collective 
action alone can impart to thorn. A considerable degree of 
unity in thought and action has lately been established in poli¬ 
tical matters, and it may bo hoped, therelore, that \hero will 
shortly he a similar manifestal ion in regard to moral and social 
ijuestioiiH,” What Mr. (’otton says here is not only perfectly 
true, but I venture to* think it is somewfiat understated. In 
regard to moral and social questions, in the same way as with 
regard to political ones, there is agreat deal more unity already 
established than he supposes. Tho difference^ there, too—ns 
regards tho goal to be reached—is but slight. The real differ- 
en'^n is—and that 1 admit is at pi’e.sent. very wide—as to the 
roads for leaehing the goal. Some believe in legislation, some 
in State aid* ami some are tnclineil to tiiist to the development 
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from within of the energy of the community. Such and other 
important difPerenoes exist in the modes suggested for effecting 
reforms. But about the substantive reforms themselves, there 
is but little—I don't deny that there is a little—difference of 
views. But the general unity is not thereby mai*red. And the 
want ofunity in details^ here roferi*ed to is due to various cir¬ 
cumstances like those already indicated, and must gradually 
cease to eii|f:i6t» « 

Oue of our Anglo-Vernacular newspapers recently asked 
how the progress of political reform was expected to tell on the 
advance of social reform. 1 say, we have just indicated one 
mode in which this operation will take place. In political 
matters, we are learning—and learning more easily than we 
should do in any other department of activity—the lesson, that 
we must act in concert, that to this end we must give and take, 
and sink smaller differences for the one <^mmon purpose. This, 
and lessons like this, w hen we are thoroughly imbued with them, 
will form the best possible equipment for the work of social 
reform that lies before us. We must act together, we must 
disarm opposition, we must conciliate those opposed to ns. 
Such are the modes of action which we are learning in the 
course of our political activity. These we shall have to apply 
in the performance of our duty in the social sphere. Let us 
remember furMber, that with political independence, to a certain 
extent, goes a great capacity for social advancement. This is 
not a more empty speculation. It is a theorj*- in support of 
which historical testimony can be adduced. Sir Id. Maine has 
pointed otit in regard to the Hindu Law as administered by our 
Indian coacts, that it has now assumed a stiffness, ligidity, 
and inflexibility, which formed no feature of the system before 
Biitish rule. In the ^ays of the Peshva vegime again—a reginwt 
which many among us aro apt to look upon as very anti- liberal 
and narrow—there was a liberalising process going on, which, 
if I may be permitted to use that figure, must make one's 
mouth water in these days. The story of Farashuram Bhau 
Patvardhan is a familiar one. That brave soldier-statesman 
had almost made up his mind to get a favourite daughter, who 
had become a widow in youth, remarried. He bad to abandon 
39 
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that intention, it is true, but still the very fact that such an 
idea shonld have entered his mind, and should have been placed 
by him before those by whom he was surrounded, and that 
these latter should have deprecated it in the vei*y mild manner 
that they seem to have done—these arc facts worthy of beinjj 
pondered over. Couplin^y thorn with sueh facts as 1 see in the 
BakharSy regarding* the behaviour of the Peshvas with Jivba 
Dada, the entertainment of JVIussulrhans and Hindus 1i>t dinner 
together on oc<*.asion of the maiTiage of Savai Madhaviav 
Peshva, the marriage of the Peshva Halaji Jlajirao with a 
daughter of a Desastha family, I confess I am inclined strongly 
to draw the inference, which I have held for a loi.g time, that 
if Peshva lule had continued a little longer, several of the social 
reforms which are now giving us and the British Government 
so much trouble woul^ have beou secured with inirncnsely 
gi’eater ease. 

And now I come <o the last of the poinis I wish <o address 
myself to this evening. 1 do so the more readily now, because 
I am afraid I have trespassed ahvady too long on your uttontiem. 
The remark of »Sir A, Colvin which I alluded tout the beginniuir 
of this address, assumed that us a matter of fact we wej-o 
devoting an extravagant proportion of our time and energy to 
the subject of political reform, uml neglecting ajmost entirely 
—so it appears to me to have assumed — the subject of social 
reform. 1 cannot admit this to bo tlie fact at all, I can well 
understand, how such an incorrect impression should arise 
among those whose acquaintance w’ith what is go^’ng on in 
Indian Society is from the outside, aixl derived from newspapers 
and other similar soui'ces. In the case of political reform, it is 
of the very essence of the thing that a grqat deal should ho done 
through the agency o^’newspapei's. Nobody, I am sure, will 
suspect me of undervalaing the utility of the press in all works 
of reform. But 1 must own, that I do not think social <iuestiou 3 
arc very much the w'orse for not being talked about so much 
through the newspapers as political questions. For see how' 
different the two cases are in regal'd to this point. In regard 
lo jHjlitica, the efforts made so far have,, as a general but not 
by any means as a universal rule, addressed themselves to 
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(hose who oonio within the circle of the influence of the pi'ess. 
Kor one thinsr, tho oflicors of Government have to be kept 
informed in lej^aril (o what is thought, felt, or desired 
hy (he peoph*. One of (lie best means of effectiu;? this 
is alTordod by newspapers. Again, superior odicers of the 
lii'itisli Goveriuneidi often (o be informed of tho doings 

of their subordinates, and informed in such a way as to enforce 
uttcmtioi^ The i.ewspap^^i* press is a most potent instrument 
for use in sm‘h eases. Bnt in the ease of social evils, the parly 
to be educated js to a great extent beyond tho ambit of the 
new<p}»i)er’s influenee. It does not often get into the way of 
tho newspaper, ami it is too tliick-skinned to be touched to tho 
<|uiok on that side. 'I’lie juode ^)f operation, accordingly, must 
liere be necessarily dilTeirnt, altliough, of course, even here the 


newspaper is of use as an 
of “ liltration” ; and also 


indii’ect means of education by way 
as a means \>f communication with 


those sections of t)ie old party that conic nearest to the new ; 
and further as a moaiifa of communication between the various 


sections or members of the new pai ty itself. However, although 
reforming activity in the social spliei'o is thus usually less noisy 
than in tho otlier sphere, it is not, therefore, any the less real. 
But before I go into details here, i am free to admit at once 
that, the success we have achieved i.s excessively slight. But 
if 1 admit tliH;, I wish to ask, wliethor any one is prepared to 
say tliat the success wo have achieved in the political sphere 
is so \ery large after all, even with more favourable conditions F 
Admitting that we arc miles and miles away from the goal in 
social reform, J liold that vve are as yet equally far in political. 
We have matle and are making preparations in both, and in 
both we have made a similar amount of progi'ess. Lei us 
glance at the facts. * Female education mis one of our principal 
items, as it is one of our principal means, of social reform. 
We have made some progress there. 1 am myself a great be¬ 
liever in the efilicacy of female education, especially in connexion 
W'ith general social refoi m of all descriptions. And, therefore, 
I need scarcely say that wdiat we have done is small enough in 
all conscience. But w'e have done something. t)ur Parsi 
friends, with my venerable friend now in the chair as one of 
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their great leaders, have made progress which pufs us to shame. 
But though we are lagging behind, we too are doing something, 
08 I need scarcely tell the members of the Students* Literary 
and Scientific Society. The girls at the Society*s Schools hove 
been for some time increasing in numbers* And recently we 
have added an Anglo-Vernacular Department to our schools, 
which, beginning with 12 girls in the first year, and contain¬ 
ing 22 in the second, now opens its third year with as many 
as GO girls. Again T say this is small enough, as no one can 
feci more strongly than 1 do. But it is, I will venture to say, 
perceptible progress. Then there is also the other great section 
of the Indian community—the Mahomodan. That section has 
generally been regarded as averse to improvement—especially 
of tlie modern sort. But the importjflut movement started by 
my excellent friend Mr«r Badruddin Tyabji and his colleagues, 
has by its great success shown that the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity, too, is socially moving forward. However, to return 
to other points connected with the social state of the Hindu 
community. The <j[uestion of widow marriage has ceitainly 
advanced a great deal beyond the stage at which it was, say 
twenty years ago. The bonds of caste are getting looser, our 
frieuds are going to Bngland^ with less difficulty, and more 
frequently, than before. [A Voice—What about infant 
marriage ?] A friend there asks about the position of the infant 
marriage question. Well, even here we are not so bad as we 
wore within the narrow span even of my own experience. 
The age of marriage is slowly rising. I admit a^ain it is 
rising very slowly indeed, and the point it has now reached 
is low enough. Still theie is no retrogression certainly, and 
there is some progress, however slight.' And all these facts 
being such as I have pointed out, I venture to repeat, that we 
cannot fairly bo censured for giving too exclusive attention to 
political at the expense of social reform. 

And now, after all this discussion, 1 venture to reiterate 
the opinion which I stated many months ago, that it Is not 
possible to seven political from social reform altogether ; that 
the two must go band in hand, although tbe march may not in 
the ease of both bo with absolutely equal celerity, I say we 
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must and oag'ht to devote the greater portion of our enei’gy to 
politioal reform, but so as still to keep alive a warm sympathy 
for somal reform. To one like myself, who believes to a great 
extent in the philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer, this conclu¬ 
sion is not only a correct one, but almost the only one possible. 
But even to those VLo fnajr not accept that philosophy, but who 
will look beneath the surface of things, to them, too, this conclu¬ 
sion must! commend itself,* Ijet us then all devote the hnlk of 
our energies to political reform. Let ns keep alive our sympa¬ 
thies with social reform and ih.ose who undertake them, and 
let ns all help them to the extent of onr powers. At all cvent.s, 
for Grod’s sake, let ns not set our.selvea in antasronism to social 
reform. In this way only shall we best discharge the whole of 
the duty which lies upon us, the duly of reform in social as well 
as political matters. For I must repeal, that in my judgment 
they arc both duties and must both be faiviy attended to and 
discharged according to our circumstances and opportunities. 


The Hon’ble Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar on 

Social Reform. 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by the 
PIoDourable Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, r..A., ll r., as President 
ol the Fourth Anniversary Meeting of the Madras Hindu Social 
Heform Association on 28tli November 1890 : — 

La Dins AND Gbntlkmen, —T am giving but a very inadequate 
expres.sicm to my feelings at this moment when I say that it has 
given me unbounded pleasure to visit this capital of Southern 
India and to meet tn this hall and on this occasion so many of 
the friends, sympatAiaers and active supporters of the canse of 
Hiudn social reform. This is an occasion which I cannot very 
easily forget, and though I mueti acknowledge my inability to 
do full justicethe task which the members of the Madras 
Hindu Social Reform Association have entrusted to me, yet I 
entertain the hope that the combined sympathies of so many 
ladies and gentlemen that I see before me for the cause which 
both you and myself 'have greatly at heart and the willing 
confidence with which 1 have been called to this chair, will 
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lisivp }ii) effeci ii]>on rue aiul enable me to justify, to 

NoiiK* at Ic-ast, that confidenoo. It looks rather odd that 

a sfiniiucr like jue in Madras should bo selected for the honor 
tluif you Jia\e done rne )>y askinq* ujc to preside at this ineetiug*. 
Ibit, afler all, J am Nvilliiif;' to own that my situation cannot be 
\ei'y oihi on aeraunit o( my beiw'j^ a slran;L^er to JVIadras, when I 
l(•lll-mbe^ that this is not (ho iii'st (irue when 3011 liave Selected 
a- ;i[<oi(Ipman fjrjm th<‘ sister J*rcv^id< ncy to j)resij^le at an 
anuiversaiy meeliiio^ of the ^ladras Hindu Social Roftnni Asso¬ 
ciation. One tar nuno deservini^ of your contidence—one Avho 
has, hy hi-! puie ami t'xemphiry life, no lo'is than by his tcho- 
laily attainments and mor.il confute, won universal respect and 
entitled liimself to t)c reg-aided as a leading:' soi'ial rctoriner—I 
icfer to Dr. Bhamlai kar -honoi*cd this ehaii' at your anniver¬ 
sary meet in held at the end t)l’ Doceniher 1804 and addi'ossed 
you i>n the subjecd of Tlindu social leform in words vvliich, 1 
tlaro say, have made indelible im[)i‘essiou on the minds of all 
who hoiiril him. But. though I happen t-o ho a stranger to this 
Presidency in the sense that i received my eilucalion in Hom- 
bay and have made that cit^’’ niy home, yet I may fairly claim 
not it) lie an entire stranger amongst you for the reason that I 
not only come liorn a district w Inch at one time formed part 
of this Prosuhmey but fiom a coanniunity v\hich even now is 
linked with h.>th IMadrasaud Bombay, and derWes its iulluen- 
CCS fixmi, aiul ow'es its onlightemd spirit to, the one Presidency 
as mncli as to the other. It is this feeling which partly en- 
cvmragcd mo to accept, wdthout any hesitation, your kind 
invitation to me to visit, this city and to do niyaelf^the honor 
of presiding at yoifi* deliberations here. But that is not the 
only IccHug which encouT’aged me to so readily accept the 
invitation. F'or some years now—they* may be a very few 
years, not more than six oi‘ seven, hut nevetthele.%s they aie years 
W’hich, in my humble opinionl'mai'k a veuy important epoch in 
the popular progress oP the city, if not of tko whole of the 
P’‘csidencv, of Madra.s—for some years now, I have watched 
v^ ith considerable interest and sympathy, the earnest efforts of 
some of my friends heie to cieato public opinion in favor of 
social lefoi’m and to awaken the conscience of the country in 
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general to the sorlal wants and needs of ilinl greah and ancient 
community to which we Ivdong—I moan, the llitidns. These 
friends of ours, wdio liave idt'ntifiod themnelves with the cause 
and have been sti*i\’ing foj* i(s ju'ogi'oss—who hy ]n*cco|>t and 
example have sliowii and ai e showing that they aic in cnriicsl— 
liavc awakened an intcrfr.st in tiie caosc' wliich is not confined 
either to this city or this l*rr‘sid«‘ncy alone. For one thing, the 
Indian <Slf;cmZ /iV/<n’)«er lias, during these seven c ars of its 
existence, won its way into the hearts of many a syinpatlii'cr of 
social i-eform, and no hetler acknowloilgnient. of the srrx ire it. 
has bec'n r’endeiing could bo made than in tlio wor-d.s t»f three 
sueh eminent Hindus ns tin* Irto Air. dnstiee Telang, the late 
Honorable Rao Hrhadur K L. Nnlkar, aird the late Aij‘. N. Al. 
Permanand, who were among its most e.neful rcatlers and its 
mostsincei'e admlreis. They followed j4s cr iticisms with great 
interest and more than on<*e loinnrked to me that thoeonduc- 
toi'S of the Indian Sorr’fiZ Reforrnor spotted out our soeiiil defects 
with a keenness of in.sight nnd intoiligeneo of (uitiei'im which 
was admir'able, legr^etling at the same time that in no other* 
par r- of the country was tlierr* paper siriiilai*ly rlcv'oted to the 
cause of social roloi’m. For* another thing, the Madras Hindu 
Social Reform Association, who'sc* foui’th annivei’sary meeting we 
have met to^celebr’ate this evening, .show.s that tlieio are, 
amongst you here, men who, convinced of the necessity of 
organising the forces of sotnal I’efonn, ha\o handed t liern.selv'es 
tog<*ther for the pur-pose of trying, as far as they can, to reti- 
li.se in thgir own lives, individually and coll(*(*tivoly, that higher 
and i-icher ideal which social reform, lightly understood, holds 
out before us as the tiiir emb idirnent, rri’social as wtdl us in¬ 
dividual exi.stein*e. bt is to the call of such ardent nnd £«iric«r*o 
champions of social progr e.**s that J have deemed it my loimble 
duty to i*espond ; not hecauso l«plaim to hu\cdone anything 
woi'tU the name of a social refoi-mer to deserve the high Inttror 
you have done mo hy selecting me as your ('hairnian, but. 
becau.-iO I feel pr md to .stand by the siile of thfise here, with 
whoj?e thoughts and aet'oris I arn in liear*ty sirnpathy, 

'HIE NEl.n taWSOlUAli ni'FOKM ORO\NJ/A'nONS. 

And I do not kr.ow, I cannot indeed conceive, of a duty 
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higher, nobler and more imperative in these days than that of 
co-operating as far as one can co-operate, with an organization 
sach as tlie Ma'lras Hindu Social Reform Association. If the 
cry of the social reformer has been a cry in the wilderness—^if 
the canse of social reform has not been able to make appreci¬ 
able progress, the cause is to be 8onght,main1y in the fact that 
its advocates have not shown sufficiently that spirit of 
organization and association without w'hich no great reform 
can be effected and no change for the better brought about in 
either the ideas, or the ideals, or the conduct, of any class of 
people. We live in times when, more than in any other, the 
necessity is felt of men sharing common opinions on great 
questions affecting the public welfare combining together and 
working by means of such combinations for the fulfilment of 
their ideals and the realization of their objects. But tlie value 
of such combined activities has not yet been felt in all its force 
in regard to this great work of Hindu social reform in many 
places, and it is on that account more than any other that the 
cause suffers. Tliose of us who feel the need of reform in the 
social customs and institutions of our people, who wish to do all 
we can to bring about that reform, have need to bear in mind 

llio vc*i*y wise remark of (loothe that “ the individual can ac- 

. . f 

complislj nothing unless ho co-operates with the many at the 
right time ; wo have to lay to heart tlie shrewd observation of 
asocial philosophei*, who says that “ the insight of any one in¬ 
dividual is, iu general, bub a half-light, and requires to be 
complenionted by combination with the light of others.” The 
Madras Hindu Social Refojm Association supplies, tfiorefore, a 
need of the time, and its claim to the sympathy and support of 
every well-wisher of the country rests on the ground that, feel¬ 
ing the value and nedi^ssity of organised effort in the promotion 
of social reform, it has pledged itself to carry on its mission in 
the first place by means of lectures and tracts, and in the second 
place by means of personal example and aid to those who take 
practical steps. The two great influences among mankind, 
says Carlyle, are light and ligJihihig—that the force of insight 
on the one hand and the force of {mactipal effectiveness on the 
other. By means of lectures and tracts you avail yonrseIv€»8 of 
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the force of bring out not only the light of knowledge 

that is in you, but you give it to others and thus help to diffuse 
a knowledge of oar social defects and evils among the people. 
But what is more commendable in the programme of your 
Association is that it does not rest content with mere talk but 
seeks to give practical effect to that talk by means of action, 
which is what Carlyle meant when he spoke of the lightning as 
one of the^two great factory in the progress of mankind. The 
great charge is often made against social reformers that many 
or most of them are insincere and have not the courage of their 
convictions. It is not for me to say whether aud how far this 
charge is true, and if it is true, whether it is not a weakness 
shared by the advocates of social reform in common W'itb the 
rest of their educated countrymen. But it is important to note, 
at this moment, tlie stage at which the attitude of our educated 
countrymen has now arrived. There was a time when educa¬ 
ted Hindus did not hesitate to e:epress freely and publicly 
their opinion in favour of the various measures of social reform. 
Twenty years ago, no oue feared to say, if he felt it, that infant 
marriage was harmful, widow re-marriages were desirable, and 
caste distinctions were mischievous. It was a period when no 
one cared whether tho.se who held those opinions were in con¬ 
sistency bound to act up to them. But that period was soon 
followed by £0hother, when the voice of conscience began 
slowly to assert itself. Daring the preceding period, the 
question was, what do I thinly / The question during this 
second period was, If I think a particular measure of re- 
jornt gooH and necessary, why do I think ^ only and not act / 
It is during this second period that many of our educated country¬ 
men were made alive to the truth that the expression of a certain 
opinion in favour of social reform carries with it a certain 
amount of personal responsibility and that there must he oome 
consistency between our words and our deeds. And wo have 
now arrived at«4he third stage when educated Hindus stand 
divided into two camps—firstly, those who j^vo expression 
to their convictions and are prepared to act up to them, and 
secondly, those who hesitate to give public exprossion to thefr 
conviction in favour of social reform lest what they say should 
40 
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be draprged to light and the inconsistency between their opinions 
and actions exposed some day. Those who belong to the for¬ 
mer class are undoubtedly fewer in numbers ; while those 
belonging to the latter may again be divided into two classes— 
those who refuse to say publicly what they think on social re¬ 
form and think it prudent to hold theit; tongues, and those who 
deem it on the whole expedient to ran with the multitude and 
declare themselves as opponents of social reform. My friend, 
Prof. Karve of the Fergusson College, who has been collecting 
opinions in favour of widow re-marriage in order to find out how 
many of the educated Hindus are prepared to support that 
reform theoretically and how many are pi'cpared to give it 
practical support, told me some time ago that a very large 
number refused to declare openly their opinions on the question, 
though in private they sympathised with it. ’ 

This may be a matter of regret, but wo need not be sorry 
that we have arrived at this last stage, when the necessity 
of suiting word to action and presenting to the public a life of 
consistency is making itself felt more ilian at any of the 
previous stages through which the course of social reform has 
run. your Madras Hindu Social Reform Association is a sign 
of the times and may fairly be taken as an index of the whole¬ 
some change which is taking place in the minds of many of our 
educated countrymen* No one, I notice, can become a member 
of the Association unless he is prepared to pledge himself to 
carry out certain reforms; and by bringing about widow- 
marriages, endeavouring to create public opinion against what 
are called nnutch parties, and, in other ways, you have shown 
that you are in earnest and determined to fight the battle of 
reform with courage, consistency, and calnsness. 

1 know that thero^^are not wanting critics who are ready 
to detect flaws in your programme and say a number of things 
against your methods of work. It is an old story oft-repeated 
that you are too hasty and rash, and are by youi^hgitations and 
activities, your lectures and tracts and newspaper criticisms, 
doing more harm than good to the cause of social reform, and 
by creating a prejudice against it, .you are retarding it while 
you think you are endeavouring to promote it. There is noth- 
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iug' new in this sor^ of hostile criticism, it is the kind of criti¬ 
cism to which reform of all kind, not merely social, has been 
treated iu all a^es aud in all countries. Whether the measures 
of social 1 ‘eform which you have proposed and the methods of 
work which yon have adopted are hasty and rash and calculated 
to injure the cause of social proj^ress among the Hindus, is 
a subject with which I shall attempt to deal in the coaise of 
this addtess a little latcf on. J3ut there is one criticism of 
which 1 may bo allowed to take note just now, and it is this, 
that it is to be seen whether the activity and euthuainsni, 
which have animated the memheis of (he ^ladras Hindu Social 
Reform Association so far, will endure for a long time to come 
or evaporate after a certain number of years. Sustained and 
united action and patient toil in the midst of diMculties, are, we 
are told, not the virtues for which the Hindu is specially noted ; 
and it is doubted whether an organi^atiTm of the kind you have 
started will be able to hold on and last for more than a few 
years to come. The only answer which we can make to this 
criticism is that it is not for us either to pry into or to answer 
for the iuture, for it dojiends on a variety of circumstances, 
most^ if not all, of which are beyond huninn calculation. It is 
enough fci* us to answer lor the present and to work in the 
present, in the spirit of faitli and hope ; iemeraboring that the 
tuture rarely*fail.s when those who woi*k for a good cause am 
animated by that spit it. 


lUI. DIPJ'ICUL TIE'S OF S0( lAU Itl.t OUM. 

Buf there are those amongst us who tell us iliat this ]iroblem 
of Hindu social reform is of so highly complicated a character 
and surrounded with such innumerable aud insuperable difilicul- 
tiesthat, in attempting its solution, we ha^veproposed to ourselves 
not only a tremendous but a hopeless task. This hobgoblin argu¬ 
ment pei'pctually reminds us that the Hindu society is not one 
society but mtiuy societies, each having its own customs, tradi¬ 
tions and manners and each marked by its own peculiar stages 
of growth ; and that an organisation *sach as the Madras Hindu 
Social Reform Association .is attempting the impossible wb«n, 
by drawing together a small number of Hindus of dilEerent 
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oastosy representing^ different social customs, it is, through them, 
seeking the social regeneration of the whole and unwieldy mass 
of Hindu society. This, we are told, is not the first age or time 
in the history of that society when men have tried the Her¬ 
culean task of effecting a reform in its social customs and insti¬ 
tutions ; there have been periods in thajb ancient history when 
men greater than those who now pose as social reformers, gird¬ 
ed their loins to reform either the institution of marriage or 
the institution of caste , and, in spite of it all, Hindu society 
has gone on in its old ways, and caste and infant marriage and 
enforced widowhood have continued to rule our social destinies. 

1 remember a friond of mino, who was disposed by a variety ot 
circumstances to take a very pessimistic view of the fntnre of 
Hindu society quoting lo me the saying of the ancient Greeks 
that it is impossible to constitute a State of more than a few 
thousand citizens and telling me that the very bnlk of our num¬ 
bers, added to the variety of language, custom, and tradition, 
was our greatest difficulty. Next to this, we are often asked by 
our pessimistic friends to fake particular account of what is said 
to be the peculiar habit of the Hindu mind—the habit of “ in¬ 
nate laziness " or ‘‘ inborn apathy," which make most of ns in¬ 
disposed to get out of old and ef^ablished grooves even when we 
feel convinced that a change is either desirable or necessary 
This peculiar habit of mind is now observable in Hhe fact that 
while tiiore arc many educated men who feel the need of social 
reform—while nearly all would say that our social customs re¬ 
quire to be changed—there are very few who would think it 
their duty to put their shoulders to the wheel and take their 
part in the furtheraoco of the cause of social reform* ** What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business." " Hach of us," to 
express it in the language of an Knglish “ is apt to think 

that the world could get on well enough without his particular 
piece of service.** We are ready to say that social reform ie 
necessary, Kven more ready to criticise a Hanade or a Bhan- 
darkar for not doing this or doing that as a social reformer ; 
but it never occurs to us that if we feel that social reform is 
goo4^ it is our duty also not to shirl^ our responsibility but in 
proportion to our abilities and opportunities to bear our share of 
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ihe work that has to bo performed in bringing about that reform. 
Then, again, we are told to take a warntn|{ and give up 
our cause, because our pessimists draw our pointed attention 
to what they call “ the spirit of Hindu revivalism ** which, in 
spite of educational and other reforming agencies that have 
been in our midst working together, has come over the country 
and seems to be the animating force at the present day. The 
wave of Hindu orthodoxy i« said to l)o passing over the whole 
face of Hindu society and throwing back the cause of social pro¬ 
gress by j’ears, if not centuries. These and such other signs of 
the time are held forth not unfrequently as making the situation 
of social reform one of despair. 

But, is there really any reason to be frightened away by 
these didicuHies and to despair P Hindu society is, no doubt, a 
very unwieldy structure, and is divided^ into numerous castes. 
But is it on that account hopeless to expect it to assimilate 
gradually the ideas of social reform ? Though it is divided into 
castes and sub-sections of castes, innumerable, with peculiarities 
of custom and tradition distinguishing thorn from one another, 
yet it ought not to be forgotten that ail these castes and sub¬ 
sections rest on a common foundation ; they have a sorfcof iutor- 
dependence and exert mutual influence on one another. The 
customs and institutions with which the social I’eformer pro¬ 
poses to deal are common lo the higher classes of the Hindu 
society from whom the lower classes take their standard, and 
if Hindus of different castes band themselves together for the 
common obje t of social reform, it is because they have discern¬ 
ed the fact that one of the difllcultios of that reform in any 
caste is the fear that, if it throws away an ancient custom or 
gives up an ancient institution, it may lose its prestige in the 
eyes of the other castes that, together with it, constitute Hindu 
society. The social reformer has to work, so to st^, on the con¬ 
science of that society in general ; he has to criticise the com¬ 
mon fouudatiohs on which the social customs and institntions 
that he seeks to improve rest, and it is in that way that he can* 
hope to awaken the spiiit of reform and progress. The part, in 
the shape of caste and^its sub-sections, has grown o9t of the 
whole in the shape of Hindu society ; and the pai't will not move 
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out of iLs alloLed sphere in that souietj unless the jveueral is also 
fi^italed and noovod. Hence the necessity and value of social 
reform organizations, composed of members drawn from differ¬ 
ent castes ; they engage the interest and serve to make a 
breach in tlie old-fashioned ideas pf all castes. When, again, 
wc are told to take a warning and give up our cause, because 
even the life-long and devoted efforts of men greater than those 
now working for social refoi’m ^nded in failure,« and that 
Hindu society, in spite of the more earnest prophets of social 
refoi’in in the past continues what it was and lias been, the w^arn- 
ing means nothing less than a total denial to tlie Hindus of 
the power of assimilating new ideas. 1 am not prepared to 
admit either the truth or force of this total denial. It is usual to 
speak of the hoary afid voneiable age of the Hindu society ; 
and atuidst all its vicissitudes, are we to suppose that it has 
been able to survive find stand tlie shock of ages without the 
jiowor ot assimilation, oi- lathor, wliLch is the same thing ex- 
)iressod in different language, without the power of adjusting 
itself to its environment H “ Tho immobility of tlie Hast,” 
the stolid conservatism of the Hindu,'’ are fine plirascs that 
have passed into })roverbs ; they have, like all phrases that 
have become pioverbs, a grait^ of truth in them, but not the 
whole trutli and lei us not be enslaved by them. If we try to 
get inside the notions conveyed by these phraself, we shall find 
that Hindu society has not been so stolidly impervious to new 
ideas and new inffueuce as we often suppose it to have been. 
To tell us that great saints and sages like Ramanuja, Chai- 
tanya, Cluru Nanak, Basawa, and Buddha, failed with all their 
mighty influences to rid that society of some of its evil enstoms, 
is to remind us that what has happened in the past in the case 
of a people, will also happen whether now or in future—that, 
in other words, history is apt to repeat itself. But, os pointed 
out by Ml’. John Morley, historical analogies are more often 
imperfect and misleading than true. WhelSf we say that 
histoiy repeats ilsolf and predict that, because events took a 
certain coarse in the case of a certain people in some by-gone 
period, they are likely to take the same course now or hereafter, 
vre forget that eeoh period has its own distinctive features, is 
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dominated by its own peculiar influences, which make the 
problem of that period its own- Historical f^eneralisations are 
not without their value. They train the mind to wad human 
nature, and teach us tlie stag-es through which human dev clop'- 
ment has passed. But we must, nt the same time, bear in 
mind the warning of a, w'ell-known social philosopher tlmt 
“ historical generalisations are apt to hurt the mind in seme- 
what the aanie way as glasses Imrt the eye. They accustom us 
to look at things in a particular way, and make it difllcult for 
us to see them in any othei* way.” Tlie social reformer of the 
present age has no reason to he disheartened hy the failures of 
the past or deterred by the despondent tones in which tlie 
hi.story of some ancient movements speak, because he has to 
deal with the problem of social reform amidst influences wliich, 
lie may fairly and witliont any exaggeration say, ar‘e peculiar¬ 
ly his own. 


lONDITIONS OF HOPl . 

It is worth while drawing pointed attention to one or two 
at least ot these influences^ for on them our hopes of the fntuie 
as to the social salvation of the Hindus rests and Jiy them the 
social reformer has every reason to feel inspired and oneour- 
nged. When 1 speak of the-ao influences, I do not. wish to 
confine your Attention to such things as our schools, our 
Universities, and other educational institutions, of which if. is 
usual to say that they are slowly emancipating the intellect of 
the count?y and preparing the way for i-eforni and lU’ogress in 
all directfoiis. They are undoubtedly among the great mental 
levers of the age. But there are other, though moie silent yet 
none the less potent, influences which are working together for 
our good in ihis age. All of us hei’o have not, 1 dare say, 
forgotten the old controversy ns to the relative merits of social 
and political reform, which was raised some years ago, in the 
form of tlie %iucli agitated (|iiestion —Should social reform 
precede political reform ?—and on wliich the late Mr. Justice 
Telatig discoursed at the bc^ginning of the year IHSd with much 
ability and eloquence. ^Jfc is n oontix)VC‘r8y of W'hicli Tve do Jiot 
hear much now-a-daya, probably because wo have oorno to 
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perctiive the sober truth, attested by the ^experience of every 
civilized rialiou that progfress has no arbitrary laws and that 
there ea»i be no rank of precedence among the different lines 
or departments of reform. There are times when religion 
takes hold of the popular mind and concentrates its attention 
and energies upon questions affecting its spiritual well-being. 
There are periods when material progre.ss becomes the rage of 
the day ; and periods when political advancement becomes tlie 
ruling passion. It may not be easy to say how and when 
and why these will precede or succeed one another, but the 
truth is there that, as pithily put by Mr. John Mackenzie, 
in his work on Social Piiilosophj’',*’ “ there have been times at 
which the most pressing problem has rather been an individual 
one—as, for instance, \fhat must I do to bo saved V There have 
also been times at which the most pressing problem has been 
political rather than so^al; and there have been times at which 
the most important problem has had regard to the discovery of 
abstract ti'uths or to the advance of material prosperity.^’ But 
it should not bo supposed on that account that the spirit or 
raihei* the elements of one kind of reform are totally wanting 
or ab.sent in any given period, because the pi-edominating spirit 
ilieii is Ihe spirit of sonic one of the other kinds of reform. 
That, however, is not the poilit I wish to emphasise in aHkiiig 
you to note the favorable iufluences of the prese.at age amidst 
which the social reformer is called to do his work. My 
point rather is that all activities, bo they political, material, 
!eligiou«4, or social, have a mutually interacting influence. 
The desire for progress in one direction does tell and tnust tell, 
though slowly and imperceptibly, by creating a desire for 
progress in the other directions as well. To pnt it in the 
language used by Mi;., Montague in hU book called “ The 
Limits of Individual Liberty*,” ** serious opinion on any 
subject modifies opinion on all groat subjects.The system 
of f^opernioae affected religious thought in Furope; and in 
our own days we see that Darwin’s theory of evolution isaffeot* 
ing both religious apd political thought there. We no doubt 
lament at times that the majority of our educated countrymen 
lux for polith^al advaqcemQut apd iodiffeii^nt to social I'eforxn ; 
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that while the unq^ber o{ those who attend the National Con* 
l^es U very large and the namber of those who do not attend 
it but sympathise with it even larger, the number of those who 
attend the Social Conference is very much smaUer. We some* 
times in a spirit of impatience complain that our political acti* 
vities rather mar than favor the canse of social progress* And 
in proof of it ask ourselves to note tbo attempt to exclude the 
meetings* of the Social .Conference from the camp of the 
National Congress. Out let ns not he misled by such a merely 
superficial aspect of things. It is said that tlie growth of the 
political sentiment—the desire for political advancement—by 
bringing together men fi’om all parts of the country, giving 
them a common ground of hopes and aspirations, enabling them 
to speak from a common platform, is*indirectly infusing into 
them a common spirit of nationality, drawing them, indirectly 
and slowly no doubt but for all that Ifoadily, out of the nar* 
rower sphere of caste and opening before them a wider and 
higher view of humanity. There is some force and truth in 
that observation ; but ev^n without going so far as that, £ think, 
we may safely say this, that it is not merely the blessings of 
peace and order which the British administration under which 
we live, has brought in its train, that we have to be thankful 
for ; but, what we hav'e to value even more than those bless¬ 
ings which* wo highly prize, is the spirit of enquiry 
and of individuality which the genius of that administration 
has a tendency to fostej* in those brought witliiu its 
dominion. It is said by some writers on socialisin in Kurope, 
that the predominance of the social problem in that continent 
at the present moment is due, to the increasing preponderance 
of democratic influences in the modern State. Whether that is 
a correct representation or not, it is nob wide of the mark to say 
that the Anglo-S.txon character favours indi vidoal independence 
and leaches men to think and feel seiionsly that they are citi¬ 
zens of a Stifte. When men learn that, a feeling of individual 
responsibility and dignity is created, and once that feeling is 
created, it cannot stop there and crop itself up in the sphere of 
politics alone. It must gradually lead them to perceive chat 
they are not merely citizens of a State, but also members of a 
41 
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-society, and just as they ou^bt to aspire fox* advancement in the 
■one they mnst also aspire for advanoemeiit in the other. Thus 
it is that the ground is prepared for tlie social reformei* in oni* 
times in a way of which I am not aware any preceding age in 
the histoiy of the Hindus prepared it. The political spirit of 
the West, which wo ai'o slowly imbibing and which is manifest¬ 
ing itself in a variety of ways, must act on the social 
spirit also. Though the rank ot the social rcfoi’mcra is 
thinner than the rank of the politicians, who can gain¬ 
say this, that since the time the National C’ongress is said to 
have awakened our jjolitical conscience, the social problem has 
been thrusting itself forward, disturbing many a caste, and 
awakening our social conscience also? The fact is that when the 
politician talks of ouringhts, our nationality and our claim to be 
ruled justly and equitably—n hen he says tliat the times have 
•changed and with them political institutions and laws must 
change, the social reformer is able to put his own claim for¬ 
ward and bring to In’s ai*! the jirogtes^ive spirit generated 
by a desire for political ailvnnccniont. Conscience awakened in 
one direction rarely fails to bo awakened in ot hei* directions 
also. I I'emomber when some years ago some one I’emarked in 
a newspaper that tbe educated native of India was more ready 
to trouble the fieci*etary of State than to trouble his mother-in- 
law, Sir William Wcdtlejhmn replied that that vvas so because 
it was much easier to heard the high otlicial who presides over 
the India Office than the mother-in-law who presides over the 
Hindu home. But the Hindu mother-in-law has since begun 
to feel that she is not without her share of the bearding too. 
By the majority of almost every caste in which there is intelli¬ 
gence, it is now conceded that times are changing and must 
change socially ; we may dilTei* as to ways and means, but the 
number of those who say that there should be no social progi’ess 
and that we mnst rest where we are and h.avo been, is getting 
smaller than it was even ten years ago. In tlfh formation of 
this opinion, T humbly thiu% that what I have called the genius 
of the British administration and the political activities which 
are the outcome of it, mnst, as they do, imperceptibly bear their 
shara ; and that is g force, the influence of which, I say, is pecu- 
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liar to tlie present times. Nor should we lose of another 

peculiar influence of the present aj^e, which is spoken of as 
“ facility of inovenicnl,” of which it has been well said by a 
writer, that it is “a great means of forming liew connections** 
and of integialing society on an improved basis after first 
disintegrating it. It is ^not merely the railways and steamers 
that have helped us to move away from one place to another and 
exchat)ge«ideas and drawjiow liglit, but the whole world has, 
so to say, opened to us to an unprecedented extent. Wc have 
been caste-ridden ; but a wider world unknown to caste is try¬ 
ing to i*ide us now. We arc sought to be influenced, not merely 
by the paidicular society in n liicli we are born or the partioular 
religion in which wo have been bred np, but also by the West 
and the blast. We leavo our homes citlfer in seai'ch of employ¬ 
ment or for trade, and imbibe new itleas, contnret new sympa¬ 
thies, and learn to form new conneclloiis. A new and wider 
kind of sympathy is being gcneiatcd than that to which the 
confined atmosphere of casto in the old da 3 's accustomed our 
ancestors. 

1 have mentioned but two of the peculiar iulluences of the 
present age as calculated to favor the cause of social progress 
and there are others which w'ill perhaps easily suggest them¬ 
selves to you. I shall not attempt to dogmatise on the subject 
by predicting* that these peculiar influences are sure to lead to 
the social reforms we advocate; no one can safely prophesy 
the future. Sut all I vYi.sh to maintain is that wo have no 
reason to be led away by the historical armloffics of those, who 
say that because the social pi'oblom did not succeed in the 
hands of men more gifted than those now working for it, in bj'- 
gone periods, it is bound to fail now and hereafter also. The 
social reform of the present day has n« doubt the old difficul¬ 
ties still existing, to contend against : and those difficulties 
scorn iusuriuouniable ; but the old probieuj is prosen ted to him 
now in a nevv^t^arb; while old difficulties exist, now instruments 
are at his disposal; and if he workai with patience and courage 
there is no reason why he should despair. 

A certain amount of pessimism does no doubt at times 
come over ns iu sight of the su'called and sudden revival of 
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lliDdu orthodoxy throughout the country. la almost eveiy 
newspaper "we read, m almost every meeting we attend» in 
iilmoat every lecture we hear aud in a variety of ways that it is 
unnecessary to particularise, we note iliiB sign of the time, as 
some people term it, aud conclude that the cause of social reform 
has but a poor outlook when it finds ^‘tself oonfri^ited by the 
wave of Hindu revivalism which is passing over the face of 
the whole country. But 1 do not know if my friends^hcro will 
take me to be a man of an unduly and e.'^cossively sanguine 
temperament, if I express my sincere view that this sudden 
revival of orthodox Hinduism has really no abiding elemeiit 
of danger to the cause of reform aud is just one of those things 
we should expect in t];ie case of people situated as ^^e Hindus 
just now are. ** Progiess*’it has been well said, “ has many 
receding waves” and vyhether in the case of political or social 
reform, we sliall, like ©very other people, bo found Bomeiimes 
moving onwards and at other timos seem tu be going back' 
wni*ds, but on the whole advancing. That is the law of all pro¬ 
gress. In his Essay on Sir James IVlackintosh’s “Ilistoiyof 
the Prench Bovolution,” Macaulay speaks of ibo history of 
progress in England as ** a history of actions and i©-actions” 
aud compares ** the motion of the public mind ” in England 
with ** that of the sea when the tide is lisiug.” Each succes¬ 
sive wave rushes forward, breaks, and rolls back ; but the great 
flood is steadily coming in. A person who looked on the waters 
only for a moment might fancy that they were retiring. A 
person who looked on them Qj| |^ for five minutes might fancy 
that they were rushing caprimonsly to and fro. But when he 
keeps his eye on them for a quarter of an hour, and sees one 
sea-mark disappear after another, it is iippo&sible for him to 
doubt of the general direction in which the ocean is moved.*' 
The present is mei’cly a loaclion against the notion that the 
Hindu had nothing good oir noble to show, that bis i*eligion and 
his society ara a bundle of supei'stitions. We have now found 
tbat like other people we mtist be proud of ourselves, our coun¬ 
try, our religion, our society, and our everything. We feel 
offended when we are told tbat we mustugo to other rwelalions 
than our own in search of religious truth ; when we are remind** 
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ed tbafc w© inuvsb adopt foreijifii I'lintoms if w© arc to beconao 
g^eat Uko foi^lgtieret. This feeling of ptid© and patriotism is 
tb© oiitoona© of many causes to but a few of whicb I have bore 
referred. This feeling of pride and patriotism is perhaps 
natural under tbo circumstances, but whether natural or not, 
and though the present manifestations of it are of the reaction¬ 
ary spirit, yet they have no element of permanence or vitality in 
them. The com})laii]t is iltat it is the educated classes who are 
showing and fostering that spirit by taking a leading and active 
part in movements professing to plead and encourage the cause 
of Hindu orthodoxy ; but the spirit which is at the bottom of 
these movements is more mocJuLniGal thnn npiritual^ because it 
is born of ilio feeling of pride and patriotism and the feeling 
of self-assertion to which I have just alluded and not of any 
real belief in either the dogmas or the igstituiions of Hinduism 
on the part of those v !io are its leaders and promoters. I am 
doing no in justice to such of my educated countrymen as 
are now leading and pi’oinoling these movements. 1 have no 
doubt that they sincerely believe that wo Hindus ought not to 
allow our religion and society to be disparaged and that the 
only way to unite the discordant elements of Hindu society is 
to work upon those elements by means of the dogmas it believes 
and the institutions it worships; and there is this apology for 
them that they ate passing through a state of development 
through which all progressive couutiies have had to pass be¬ 
fore attaining higher and licher forms of life. In hia Kssay 
on The JSigns of the Times " pub^shed in the year 182f)» Carlyle 
dealt with a somewhat similar phase of social life throngh 
which Knglibh society was then passing and denounced in no 
measured teims wh(^t he called the cntii*ely mechanical spirit 
of the age, with belief in outward instftutions corresponding 
to no inward impetus or conviction represented by ** epiritaal 
dynamics ** in man. Such mechanical conformity to external 
forms wiihouf any vital belief in the principles embodied in 
those forms is only a mark of the present transition state of 
Hindu society. We aie now passing through a period which is 
certainly notone of dogmatism ; but one of scepticism and c^uti* 
cism^ The great French writer, De Toccjuovillo, has i>omied out 
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tljc i)ecul!ai‘ities of hiiolia peiiod iu liis observation tliat *‘iu times 
oi ffeueral sof'pticisrn every one cUnga to Iris own persuasion...not 
so much bccauvse lie is ussuted of its excellence^ as because he 
iH not convinced of the siipenoiify of any other. In the present 
a‘ 40 , men are not voiy ready to dio iu defenco of their opinions, 
but they arc rarely inclined to change them , and there are 
fewer martyrs as well f**wf r ajro.statc^.” Our customs and 
our' institutions are now brouj^ht into contact with netV customs 
and new institutions , we have opened lo us not only the lore of 
tho East but also of ihe West ; the spirit of the affe is to ask the 
why and the wherefore in the ca'^'e of everything' we are asked 
to accept or reject; and in this chaotic conditioir when nothing is 
settled and nearly everything is undergoing a process of disturb¬ 
ance, it is only to be expected that before the old light fades 
away and the new light begins to shine, tho old light will show 
a sudden bla/e before it die^. Our society is now like 
the man, who fears when he is disturbed iu the position to which 
ho has fondly clung for bettor or for worse for years and asked 
fo move into another position. In the face of the new forces» 
which it has lo meet, it feels that tho process of its disintegration 
has commenced and is afraid lest tho disintegration completed 
should totally ruin it. It feels that the powers above it—the 
powers of authority, tradition, and custom—which have hithoi- 
to held it together aro gi’owing weaker day by day, and that the 
powers within us—tho powers of “ self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
and hclf-control ” are not yet grown strong to protect us from 
social wreckage—and, therefore, it tries in the midst of this 
sharp conflict between the old and tho new to bold as fast as it 
can to the old. Through this state of transition every society 
has passed ; and wo cannot be exceptions to the general law. 
There ought to be nothing, therefore, in tho sudden revival of 
Hinduism to discourage the social reformer, provided he is 
neither idle nor impatient, but works iu a spirit neither of pessinir 
ism nor optimism, but iu a spirit of cautious Meliorism,” strong 
and unshaken in his faith in the results of patient labour, ** nn- 
hasting and unresting.” 

Though a state of transition suohgps that through which 
our Hindu society is passing is inevitable under the present con- 
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difcions and thongli, like all states of fransitioii, it oannot last 
long, w© should not delude ourselves with the belief that a period 
of mereseeptieism and criticism with niechnnical conformity to 
outward institutions without any inward impetus or conviction 
must necessarily and uncoiKlitionallj’ gite May to n better 
period in the long inn^ When society is being disintegrated 
and showing all the sign.s oi disintegration, no hop(‘ of a fxvshei’ 
and hetttH* integration of il*ean be behl unless tberc are found 
even in tli© midst of tbe forces tbat di.stnrb and disintegrate 
it, what Carlyle calls “organic filaments”— i.r., forces which 
promise to bring tho distlubed elements together and reunite 
the different and dispel sing elements of society on s better and 
higher principle of life. It is in the fortnation, niul rather to 
speak more appropi-iately in the tleveh'pment of these “organic 
iilarnents” that the woik and value of Uic s<»(nal I’cformer lies ; 
while tbe forces arou’"! us are slowly loc^sening onr faith in the 
old, snapping the bonds of custom, ti'adition, and superstition 
and tlircattning to lerol so<‘a‘(y into (’hao>!, tbo social reformei’ 
has to bring those v^'iy foci'es to bis aid and show the way to 
the formation of a new faith, a new ideal, and a new bond, which 
shall enable society to enlcr into a bigbci ami ricljer form of 
life instead of beingdisorg*m*^<’d. 

There are.two and only two wavs in which we ean assist in 
the formation and develo2nnerit of tlio'^o “ojganic filaments.” 
In is usual to speak of the ago in whicdi we live as “ an age of 
light and litei'ature,” an ngi‘ f>f hook.s, i>amphh‘ts, lectures, and 
above all #iewspapei‘s. Xow, Ihci’c is no doubt tbat sometimes 
our very light becomes our very darkness. As some one has 
said, “literature may fjrovc a Hibel iiif^tcad of a diapason ” and 
*‘oven light from Iiesi^ven nioy be n''ed lojead astray.” ITor one 
newspaper or book or jiamjdilet or loctui’e jileading before the 
people the canse of social I’eform and trying to enlist popular 
sympathy on jts side, tlicro may be liundreds, as there are 
hundreds opposing the cause and pandoLing to the grosser in¬ 
stincts of the peojilc, and striving to catch jif^pnlar apjilause and 
sympathy by championing the canse of cu-tom .md superstition. 
But those who take s<# gloomy a view of the help that may be 
given to the cause of social reform by “ the ciiiTusion of liters- 
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tare and cuUare among the masses ” ought to remember that it 
iR not solely because there is such a Babel of tongues that social 
reform Inga behind but rather beeauseour efforts to diffnse that 
literature and culture by means of books, pamphlets and lectures 
have not been su^ciently active, systematic, and sustained. 1 
do not mean to suggest this as a special reflection on those ■who 
feel for social reform and desire to promote it. If any one feels 
disposed to take advantage of the' remarks I bave^made and 
make it a point of attack on social I’cformers, 1 should remind 
him that not merely social but all other kinds of reform and 
activity are sharing the same weakness. But it is only natural 
that the literature in favor of social reform is in the minority 
while the literature />pposed to it is in the majority. That, 
again, has been the case iu all ages and in all civilized countries 
in the case of all reforms during their initiatory stage. Even 
one newspaper well conducted, even a handful of reformers well 
balanced, can do a great deal and have been able to advance the 
cause. For instance, your Indian iSocial Reformer has, I know, 
many critics that are ready to rebuke it for some unpleasant 
things ic says; but 1 know it also that the critics and many 
more are led by it to many a searching of the heart; aud while 
it is supposed now and thet) to sling, it also helps to arouse 
“ the still, small voice ’* within many a mind that would strangle 
it for telling unpleasant truth and exposing its weakness. Has 
not the R'^form^r since it came into existence not only been able 
to formulate the obscured opinions of many on social reform, 
but also led to reformed marriages ? But why dwell long on the 
necessity of diffusing the light of social reform by means of 
pamphlets and lectures and iiewspapeis, when there is hardly 
any one so djsposod to dispute that necessity ? The question, 
how’ever, deserves some special notice because of another question 
whicli is intimately connected with it and on which a good deal 
has been of late said in the di<^cassion.s on social reform. There 
are ihohe who maintain that the cause of that reform must be 
placed on what is called the t^haslric basis and that we must 
appeal to the religious iustincts of the masses* The view is that 
\ye must plead for those reforms not cu the grounds of natural 
justice but on the grounds of Shastric injunctions. In his 
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Republic^ Plato has mentioned this as one of the means of haman 
improv’emenfc and bespeaks of the method as “ noble falsehood/* 
In his book called *' The Promotion of General Happiness/* Prof. 
Macmillan of £Ipbiristone College, Bombay, hints at it asavala- 
able method of roform when he says that “ religion is much more 
teachable than morality to large masses of men.** And dealing 
with this question, Mr. Mackenzie in hia work on‘^Social Philo¬ 
sophy’* reiparks that “ at a qertain stage, both religion and moi'a- 
lity can hardly be taught except in the form of myth. The Begriff 
must appear in the form^of the Vorstellnng, reason in the form 
of emotion.” Seeing that religion has so large a hold on the 
human mind, larger than an3^thing else, and lhat we, Hindns, 
have been essentially a religions people, there is some force in 
the view that we mast approach their ifiinds and their hearts 
by means of the Hfuistras by which they profess to he guided* 
Bat the ShastruH themselves are not agreed upon many {mints. 
Those of us who are familiar with Canarosc know the proverb 
which says : 

which, translated into Knglish, means tliat the Shastrae make 
the din of the marhet place, and another proverb wdiich says : 

which means that the I*ura 7 ia 8 ave nU chaos and confusion. 
This very circumstance, however, ought to be our help in the 
promotion of reform. If the Hindu Shastras are wide and com¬ 
prehensive endugh to include any measure of reform, tho social 
reformer ought not to omit to derive support from them and 
base his cause pn them so far as ho can base it. But onr very 
Shastras have given us a free hand in changing with the times, 
by a£?reeing upon one point more than upon UTiything else— 
that is, by pronouncing without any hesitation that custom or 
usage can supersede the injunctions of the Shastras. The wholo 
history of tho Hindu society has been a <}itstory of tumultuous 
departure, whenever the depai'ture was rendered necessary or 
expedient, from the laws laid down in the Shastras. Kvery 
custom marks •ihe beginning of such a deparfui>e ; and if tho 
Shastras themselves say that we can make new custoros, 1 do 
not see why the social reformer should oonBne himself to the 
Shastras alone. By all means let ns not make light of oar sacred 
books; like the Ohrilltian nations of modem Kurope, who 
42 
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owe much to the Bible and catmot, therefore, do away entirely 
with the indaences they have derived from it^ we Hindus can¬ 
not free oarselves from the influences we have derived from onr 
Sh^xstras, 'I'he Shastras have been more liberal than we care to 
be, by giving us a free hand to deviate from them when neces¬ 
sary. It is this fact which the social reformer must incessantly 
din into the ears of the masses ; the Shastras are a valuable 
means of showing that our history has been a history Qf change. 
As Dr. Bhandarkar pointed out to you in his address from this 
place two years ago, there was a period when onr women were 
not only educated but learned, when infant marriages did not 
prevail, widow marriages were not unusual, and caste distinc¬ 
tions did not exist in the aggravated and absurd form in which 
they exist now. That period was followed by another and wo 
have gone on changing. We made no donbt bad customs but 
we made customs nevlertheless and got the Hhastras to adapt 
themselves to those customs. Det us now reveise the process 
and try to maice good customs, and call to our aid the IShastras 
when and where we can, and appeal to the liberty of making 
customs which they have given us where their injunctions are 
against us. 

But mere lectures and newspapers and discussions can 
never be expected to advauoe^the cause of social reform. The 
ideas and ideals of that reform will and must f-emain merely 
speculative truths and abstract propositions so long as they are 
confined to debates, writings, and speeches and as long as they 
are not put to the test of practice. To convert men to the mode 
of life yon recommend them, you must not only give ^hem the 
impetus of ** light ** but also the impetus of “ warmth.*’ In his 
highly thoughtful Journal., Amiel reminds us that ** thep%f 2 oso« 
phist party of the last century was *‘able' to dissolve anything 
by reason and reasoning but unable to constructlany thing,** for, 
says he, ** construction rests npon feeling, instinct, and will.'* 
And therefore he advises those who seek to reform their people 
to amend them not by reasoning but by example, to ** be what 
you wish others to become. Let your self and not your words 
preacb for you.’* The object of all reform is to enable its prin- 
r’^les to become the practical maxims of^ife-^to make them so 
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many “ Labits’*; but, as pointed out by Mr. Montague in his 
“ Limits of Individual Liberty ** to "which I have onoe before 
Inferred, beforo the principles gain sufficient strength, they must 
be something more than an abstract purity, for when you mere¬ 
ly canvass the principles too long, you make people doubt them 
and disregard them, you.only breed moral scepticism, since to 
mere logical discussiou people owe very little. “ Men,'* says 
Tennysonv “ since they are not gods, must rise on stepping stones 
of their dead*8elves.** Hence it is that e^vample and aclion more 
than mere a/7 and theory are so essential to the success of 

any reform—pai’ticularly, social reform. It is the more potent 
of the two “ organic filaments ** which go to constitute society 
on a reformed basis. 

Bat when we speak of the necessity and value of txample 
and action^ we ai'e met with the objection that it is all very fine 
and very easy to talk iu that way and to tell men that they 
should do as they say and give practical effect to their convic¬ 
tions on social reform But wo are all not born to be heroes 
and martyrs. Wo have families to care for; worldly interests 
to follow ; and a society in the shape of our caste to mix with, 
if we are to get on in the world. Of what use is it to hold be¬ 
fore us au almost impossible ideal of conduct and effort, the 
realisation of which in practice only leads to our ex-communica¬ 
tion and peisecutions ? This is the stock argument of the day 
and the line of thought manifested by it accounts for “ tlie 
innate lassiness *’ or “ inborn apathy ** which I said was one of 
the difficulties social reform in particular had to contend 
against. But who has ever been able to improve bimself or to 
improve his fellows by lying on a bed of roses ? There is no 
royal road to reform. ^ A certain amount of risk must attend 
ovety great effort and enterprise, and th# greater the effort and 
the enterprise, the greater the risk. Where because of the fear 
of persecution and excommunication, men allow their higher 
self to sink intlb the lower, the cause of reform must suffer. But 
after all, we are living in times when persecution and excom¬ 
munication are gradually losing some of their terrors. Society 
under the press of a vi^iety of circumstances is becoming more 
tolerant ; and excommunication is not, and can no longei* be 
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the dreadful thing it was in former times. Bat there is a no* 
tion widely prevalent that the best way of reforming your scNttiety 
lies in falling in with it and not trying to realise your ideal In 
your own life. It is supposed that an excommunioated man, 
by formally ceasing to be a member of his caBte, ceases to 
exercise f^ny influence over if, and therpby frnstrates bis own 
object. Kow^ we have heard this argument a number of times 
from a number of men, bnf we have not beard of sa single 
reform of importance effected by those who affect to improve 
their caste by giving way to its prejudices instead of boldly 
and firmly standing up for their own views and convictions. 
Of reformers of this kind, Mr. John Morley has very appropri¬ 
ately spoken in his work on “ Compromise *’ as men who are 
led away by a spirit of illegitimate compromise,” which in 
effect makes them soy to their society :—** I cannot persuade 
you to accept my truth ; therefore, I will pretend to accept 
your falsehood.*’ And the notion that because a man who firmly 
stands up for his own convictions is excommunicated, he ceases 
to exercise any iufiiience over his caste and retards the cause of 
leform, is amply borne out to be erroneous by all the move- 
iiiciits of history It is said that when the Homan Senate 
uiduiued that the History of Oreomutius Oordo” should be 
burnt, a Itomnii stood forth, laying. Cast me also into the flames 
for I Imow that history by heart. Moralising on tliis, the great 
Italian patriot, Mazzini observes —“You may kill men, you 
cannot kill a great idea.” Adopting that line of thought, wo 
may also well say “ You may excommunicate a man for lea- 
lising his own ideas of reform in his own life; but you cannot 
kill either the ideas he represents or the moral inflnence of the 
life he leads. It is all very fine to talk of reforming your 
people by not separating yonrself from them* No reformer 
wishes to be separate from his people ; but because tbe people 
separate from bim by proclaiming the ban of excoenmnnioation 
against him, it is not to be supposed that the Alteration causes 
a destruotion of his personality and theinfludnee of bis example. 
It would be tiring your patience to illustrate what I say by 
leferring to examples from history and proving that societies 
li 4 ve made progress because men have appeared amongst them 
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who realised the spirit of it iu their own liv’eSj, withstood 
calumny and persecution and lived and died for it. It is 
enough to ask those who talk o£ reforming their society by 
moving with it, to explain how it was that “ a few poor slaves 
and outcaste Hebrews ” were able to hold their own and make 
conversions of people around them to their faith “ while Htjmo 
displayed its greatness eVen in death bow liuther, far less 
in tel loot 1^1 ly gifted than his more learned contemporaiy 
Erasmus, was able to indoence religions thought and conduct in 
Europe, though he was an excommunicated man. In fact, the 
whole histoiy of reform had been the history of men who 
moved ahoad of their society, and. Is well summed up by Prof. 
Muirhead, who says .— “ The opponents of useful reforms are 
di’awn from the same class as at the same time blindly resisted 
the establishment of the form or institution to which they 
themselves blindly cling. Those who build tlie sepulchres of 
the prophets and garnish the tombs of the righteon.s are the 
children of those who slew them.” 

Reform is effected then when those who feel its need and are 
QOnviiiced of its utility, preach it not merely by the force of 
precept but also by the force of example. We hear a good deal 
about the necessity of moving with the times ; and 1 noticed 
only in a recent number of the Indian Social lief(rrmvr a letter 
from a Saraswat gentleman—Mr. Bijur Shankar Naraiu Hao— 
giving expression to that view by saying that ** no one will deny 
that while we must advance with the titnes, w'e must also not go 
far ahead of the limes.” lam AvilJing to concede that we 
must no# go far ahead of the times,” for, as pointed out by one 
of the historians of the present age, the late Prof. 1 ^'reezuan, 
when you go too far ahead, there is the danger of those wlio'^ 
you wish should foMow, losingrsight of you* Reform, like all 
growth intended to be lifegivingand sustaining, must be gradual. 
But, as the same historian points out, you must he ahead or 
else there carUtbe no progress. The phrase ** moving with the 
times” is meaningless. Time is no agent; it is men and not 
time that are (he nioving springs of society. Society has 
naturally u tendency to cast its members in the iron mould of 
custom and suiierstitfon; and it is only those who aie educated 
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who ca*n give it the propellmg force. To move with iir ie to 
move in the oJd ways ; it is onlj^ by moving ahead of it and 
sliowiug it tlie way onwards that you can get it to move oiu If 
men who have been to hingland, had before going there taken 
the opinions of either tbe v/bolo or the majority of their caste, 
would they have been able to make the venture and cioss tbe 
Kalapani f The majority would have for a certainty declared 
tliemselves in that case against the i^iep, denounced it as rash 
and irreligious, and threatened to excommunicate. But it is 
because the men that did go went without stopping to enquire 
what the caste would say or do—because one set the example, 
another followed, and a third did the same—that a change 
lias come about in the sense of many castes, and even the feel¬ 
ing now growing tbatf Kngland-returned men sbonld be re¬ 
admitted after Prayaachitta, is duo to the fact that these men 
went a little ahead of tlfbir fellows instead of what is vaguely 
talked of as “ moving with the times.” There are rarely in history 
instances of any society moving towards a reform, unless that 
j*oform was initiated by its more daring spirits who were spirit¬ 
ed and courngeous enough to go ahead of it and thus inspired 
into its more timid members some of their own impulse and 
courage. And the same vie>v is expressed by Mr. John Frier 
Tlibben in his article on Automatism in Morality/^ published 
in ttio number of the International Journal of IHhics for the 
month of July 1895 , lie says : —“ Progress has often been due 
to a thorough revolution of existing social conditions and 
customs, and this in turn has been gradually achieved ibtough 
the insistence of the prophet of individualism, whose voice has 
been raised against the trammels of public opinion and the 
chains of custom. It is impossible to eliminate the individual 
factor. If it had been possible, we should see greater uniform¬ 
ity than wo find.” 

When we say that, though we should not go too far ahead, 
yet we moat go ahead, we are brought to the question, what 
18 going ahead f Are any of the measui'cs of social reform which 
we advocate so raeh and hasty that they propose nothing but a 
leap in tlie dark or a sudden revolution in Hindu society V 
CUr critics assume a number of things when they criticise us 
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und bftse on those assumptions their conclusion that we wish to 
ran headlong^ into reforms and move too fast. But a careful 
eonsideration of the measures of reform we propose ong^lit to 
satisfy an unbiassed mind that oxxv programme is moderation itself. 

Female Education, 

for instance^ is the first * item of reform on our list. We say 
that it is^ur first duty to educaio our daughters or other female 
wards. 1 do not suppose that there is any one who will seriously 
maintain that there is anything radical or revolutionary in this 
idea about the necessity and importance of female education. 
But we are told that it is no use talking of that education with* 
out or before deciding the kind and character of education that 
our women muse receive. Should tlu-y be educated in tlio 
Vernaculai’s or in English ? Now, 1 do not enre whether you 
educate jour women in tho Vernaculars^or in English, though 
I consider it absolutniy decessary that no one, whether man or 
woman, should be igtturant of his own Vei*nacular, provided 
the education they ate given is one whirl) fits them to be the 
gjpardian angels of their homes—pTOvided, that is, we otiable 
them to be not only good housewives but also good compani” 
ons of life. There are branches of knowledge which must im¬ 
prove the minds of women as much as they improve tho minds 
of men ; but the biographies of great women, whether of India 
or of foreign countries, the art of domestic economy and house¬ 
keeping, ought to form the special features of female education. 
Let us leave aside the pedantry that makes this questiCu of 
female ethical ion a matter of academic discussion and busies it 
self, like the schoolmen of old, in idle speculations and subtle 
disputations. Let us be more practical by in-listing upon this, 
above all, that whatever else may be vnecessary or not for 
women, this we deem absolutely necessary that they should know 
their own vernacular, that they should know all that can be 
learnt about l)»usekeeping, and sowing, and the essential truths 
and the holier and higher and more ancient traditions of the 
Hindu religion and society and not merely the corruptions into 
which tho vicissitudes of later ages have cast it. If we can teach 
them more, so much life better for us. But if we caimot soar 
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than that, let ns soar so high at least; and see that 
the work, thus fixed, is done thoroughly. I am entirely with 
those who bold that snoh education as we impart to women 
must not unfit them for the duties and obligations which they 
have to fulfil as the presiding deities ofour homes. There 
is no fear that our^ women will neglect those duties because 
they are educated; they are already good 'housewives within 
the circumscribed sphere of knowledge in which society lias 
kept tbihn ; but our object is to enlarge that sphere by enabling 
them to perform those duties more efiieientlj'. Then, ou the 
question of ^ 

Marriage REPoitAf, 

what do we propose and pledge ourselves to It is nndoiibt* 
edly our object to get jid of tiie baneful practice of infant 
marriages and see thkt the future piogeny is not a progeny 
born of babies. But since the refo^'in in this direction as 
in nil directions must advance by stages, wo propose to re¬ 
frain from marrying our daughters or other female wards 
before they are eleven years of ago in the case of those i/iith 
whom marriage before puberty is obligatory and in the case 
of others before puberty. The eleventh year is fixed provision¬ 
ally as the limit below w|rich no one should celebrate his 
dauglitoi*s or other female ward’s marriage. To Sume it may 
seem too low a limit ; I rnyselt think it might have safely been 
put at 12; but whether 11 or 12, it is well to begin at some 
limit and raise it gradually. Is ther^ anything radical in this P 
Some perhaps may feel inclined to ask—what is tl e reform 
you effect by taking such a low limit My answer is tliat 
by fixing upon a limit and determining not to go below it, 
you take a step forward at a time when the practice is to many 
girls when they ai*e 8 or 10. If our limit is 11 to-day, we shall 
be encouraged to raise it to 12 and onwards. What, again, do 
we urge in favour of 

Widow Remarriage, 

which is also one of the reforms which we deem essential P 
We have no quarrel with the sentiment which leads either a 
woman who having lost her husband or a man who having lost 
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his wife determines to consecrate her or his life to A life dt 
celibacy oat of respect for the memory of the dear departed. 
Such a sentiment has every things in it to evoke our admiration ; 
and among the many virtues which have raised our beloved 
Sovereign, Queen-Kmpress Victoria, immensely in oar estiniatioii 
and taught us to regard her as a model Queen, is the life of noble 
widowhood which she lias been leading since the death of the 
Ptince C^nsoit. Bnt let ns not corrupt such a sentiment by 
sacrificing at its altar, girls who lose their husbands «t tender 
ages, while we allow oven men near their graves to marry. 1 
have heard many an orthodox man and, many an orthodox woman 
deplore ibis accursed custom of enforced widowhood. The 
sentiment in favour of it has not indeed taken practical shape 
to a large extent; but it is steadily, ihou|^li very slowly growing. 
The object of the reform is only to remove the obstacle enforced 
by custom, not to compel every widow fo marry, but to allow a 
feeling to grow in aoefety lhat it is permissive to a widow to 
marry if she chdosps* And what is our programme about 

Cas'i l V 

» In his address deliveretl at the anniversary meeting of 
this Association two years ago, Dr. Bhandarkar said;—“Caste 
has become so inverate in Hindu society that the endeavour to 
do so (to obliterate all distinctions at once) will only result in 
the formatioi#of new castes. Bnt the end must steadily he kept 
in view. We must remember that caste is the greatest monster 
we have to kill.” There, again, recognising the insuperable 
difliculty, and the necessity of moving gradually hy stages, we 
propose,begin with, ihe aiualgarnatioii of sub-castes so far as 
inter-dining is concei*ned. 

One inoio question remains and that is about the re-admis¬ 
sion into caste of wbdt are called Knglaiid’i'oturned men. There 
is no special reference to it in the published programme of 
the objects and meaaaves of the ISIadras Hindu Social Keform 
Association and 1 should have, if T consulted my own wishes 
and inclinations, let that question alone without saying a word 
about it here for the very good and obvious reason that that 
question raoie than any other ((uesiion of social reform has been 
solving itself and proving loo stipongfor even caste or other pre- 
43 
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jinlicea." Our interests), our asplru-tiouB, oni’ hopes of iKc future 
are bouiid up with Eiij^land and, whether jon will or no, to 
Jilngland Hindus have gone and to England Hindus will go. 
The tide is too strong for even the united forces of caste, super¬ 
stition and priesthood and it is as idle to think or even dream 
of checking that tide as it uras idle on. the part of Mrs. Parting¬ 
ton to stop the waters of the Atlantic by means of her broom. 
In several higher castes that 1 know of in Western Tn^ia, many 
have got quietly back into their caste without any fuss or hub¬ 
bub. And even in those castes which ate now losing their 
heads over the question and making a good deal of fuss over it, 
1 feel certain that the force of the time.s is such that a few 
years hence their future generations will laugh and wonder at 
the excitement which tkeir ancestois of the present generation 
have managed to get up over this question. There aie those 
who maintain that England-returned men ought not to be taken 
back into cubto without the performance of “ Prayaschit," and 
there are others who hold that England-i'eturued men ought 
not to be re-admitted into caste at all, because a trip to England 
necessarily involves a violation of the essential rule.s of caste oii 
the part of those who undertake it by comxielling them to eat 
forbidden food and get contaminated by contact with the MlecJi- 
rhas, Novv, my answer to those who take the prayaschitta 
view of this question is this. If p/ayaschUta is epenance foi a 
siu committed, there can be on principle no moral objection to 
those England-returned men doing that penance, if they sincere¬ 
ly think that they committed a sin in going to England 
and pledge thomhelvca not to do forbidden thihgs here 
and act accordingly. But of what use is f\, prayaschitta if instead 
of leading to sincere penitence and preventing the commission, 
it only becomes a promoter and abetter of-sin. It has already 
led many a caste to commit sins, because people tliink that they 
can even in penance plan sins anew, J have heard many 
say :—“ T shall viohite a caste rule and then prayaschitta^^' 
I do not think that those of n.s who are sincerely anxious for 
the welfare and progress of Hindu society—who think that 
nwrality is a greater cementing bond of society than anything 
else—ought to be parties to a theojy waioU teaches men that 
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they have a license io sin freely, for every time they sin they can 
do poi ance and f>ass for sinless men. And a prayaschUta lias 
already become a license, so to say, for many a‘ sin and many a 
flagrant departure from the path of virtue. My second 
objection to prayaschUta in the case of England-returned men 
is, that T do not consider that a tiip to JtJngland is sinful. 
This, indeed, is conceded by iiiRiiy who hold to the prayaschitta 
theory. •They say that is only a fomiality, and 

thei e should be no ftcru])Io about it. Hut no reform ought to 
be promoted, unle.s.s we tench peofde, both by precept and ex¬ 
ample that it is a letorm which is not only essential but also 
consistent with the priiiciple.s of morality. The sJiasfras in¬ 
voked in .supjioit of the theory that going to England is sinful ; 
but the shasfras know nothing of England when they were 
written or“ievealed ” and all that the sfuisfras sav is that it 
is a sin to cross the sea. Hut what cast© has escaped tliia sin 
of cros.sing the sea ^in Aiese days without going to England ? 
When our opponents, however, hud themselves driven into a 
c U'nei by this aigiinient, they lake slielter behind the plausible 
ftontentiou tliat a trip to England contaminates those who un¬ 
dertake it by bringing them in contact w’lth Mlechchas and 
compelling them, through slieer necessity, to partake of for¬ 
bidden food. Hut they forget that they play with edged tools 
when they ifte this sort of aigiimeut. The contamination of 
contact with the Mlevhchas aaA the partaking of forbidden food, 
commenced in tbo case of many a caste in this very country 
long before any one thought of going to England. Jf men that 
go to England partake of for hidden food through neces¬ 
sity* what are we to .say of those in many castes that par¬ 
take of it on the and for mere plea'snrc and to gratify 
their appetite and ta.ste V One wouldaiot like to say much on 
this delicate subject, but the time is coming, and has come for 
honest men, to speak freely. If the truth were told, we should 
have to say, #ki the language used by Queen Sheba : “ The half 
has not been told-’’ But it is said that the sin of such men is 
not detected, whereas the sin” of Plngland-returned men is 
found out. Then aie we to understand that while we 4^]k of 
Clod and the holy bonds of society, society is to be guided by 
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and its members held toj^ether on the deg^rading, vicions and 
ungodly principle, so eloquently denounced by the late Cardi¬ 
nal Newman as the worst of moral cankers that must ultimate¬ 
ly lead to social decay and ruin, that it is not tlie commission 
but the detection of sin’* that is to be the social standard of sin¬ 
fulness F Tjet men beware that they are playing fast and loose 
with their responsibilities as members of society and uncon¬ 
sciously bringing about its extinction by becoming parties to a 
doctrine that is so demoralising. Let them rend, mark inward¬ 
ly, and digest the thrilling words in which Hr. Martiuoau has 
pointed out that even in so vast an empire as that of ancient 
Home “ the most compact and gigantic maeliiuory of society” 
fell to pieces and ” perished' like a IMamoth,” because the 
sanctities of life were'disbelieved even in Ihe nursery; no 
binding sentiment restrained the greediness of appetite and the 
licentiousness of self-wHll; the very passions wi^h whose sub¬ 
mission alone society can begin, broke loose again—attended 
by a brood of artitioial and parasitic vices that spread the 
dissolute confusion.” It is not Kngland-returned men that 
are breaking loo.se the moral bonds of our society ; the plagues 
spot is elsewhere and because it requires a microscope to detect 
its bacilli, let it not be supposed that society is safe. It is the 
spirit of organised hypocrisy^ which sanctions the commission of 
any sin, provided it is done on the sly, and which^he members 
of every caste t^itly tolerate, that is laying the axe at the root, 
not only of virtue, but all social union of the true type. Jt is 
said that the real difficulty to social reform comes from the 
stated opposition of our gums,—those who preside over f^astesas 
their spiritnal and social heads and dictators. However much 
or little we may differ from the gurus, I do not think we are 
justiBed in laying the hl&tQ^ upon them so’^mueb or so entirely 
as many are diapo.sed to do. The institution of gurus is a holy 
and venerable institution, which, 1 have rno doubt, has done 
much good in the past, and we should not be blind to the fact 
that our gurus exercised in the past a vast spiritual and 
moral inilueaco ovei' the Hindu community,—and that enabled 
that CO mmuTiity to keep alive the light of virtue even in the 
m^dst of its vicissitudes. J am not one of those who think that 
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an institution wbioli has done so well in the past on^ht to be 
lightly dealt with. “ flat,” as pointed ont by Mr, Lecky in his 
address on “ History *' delivered at the Birmingham Midland 
Institute a few years ago, sometimes with changed beliefs and 
changed conditions, institutions lose all their original vitality/' 
and the ouly condition of their survival and continuance is 
** that true characteristic of vitality—the power of adapting 
themseliillps to changed conditions and now utilities/* /, e , 
of adapting themselves to new wants. This institution of 
gurns can only survive subject to that coiiditiun. JLastly, 
J notice with particular pleasure that both in your programme 
and in your lectures and in yoiir newspaper, ^ou, the inenibeis 
of the Madras Hindu Social Ttcfoim Association, liiy stress upon 

A hiKh OF 1*0 in j t. 

That, indeed, ought to bo, as indeed you Lave made it, the 
key-note of the social leform movenientf All reform must begin 
with the reform of the’^ndividual and the reform of the indivi¬ 
dual begins when he lives a life of openness and virtue and 
makes that the basis of all progress, both individual and social. 
We complain that Hindu orthodoxy has a deep-seated prejudice 
against social reform ; but once convince it that yon are men of 
moral excellence, that you lead and insist upon others loading 
lives of rectitude, and that all your plans and proposals of re¬ 
form centre ftiund that as the cardinal principle of your faith* 
you cannot fail to attract its attention, engage its sympathies 
and at last secure its support. Men now may make light of 
and ridicule your attempt to denounce and put down what are 
called nSutch parties ; they may laugh at you and take you for 
visionaries ; but be sure enthusiasm in the cause of morality 
has unrivalled charm and power which does not fail sooner or 
safer to assert itself. Ouo. wotk of social reform must suffer 
so long as we do not preack and practise the gospel of a godly 
life; with that life as the animating ptnnciplo of our movements, 
we may provo more than a match to all prejudice aud opposi¬ 
tion. 1 believe there is a great deal of truth, in what my distin¬ 
guished friend, the Ilon’ble Mr. Pherozsha M. Mehta said at 
a meeting of the Bombay liOgislative Council, when in reply to 
a member of that Council who pooh*poohed the ladles and 
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f>“onilemcn i:i England that have been leading the agitation of 
purily as mad eutbnsiasts, he reminded (he Cotincil that it is 
sach mad enthusiasts who liave, as the pages of English his¬ 
tory show, awakened the nioial conscience of England and con- 
tribated to its progress. The sentiment has taken root in Hindu 
society that, however good a principle may be, it should 
not be practised, if it is opposed to public sentinieiit ; and hence 
it is that wheiever a icform is pioppscd, we are met*with the 
Sanskrit verso, whicli says ;—* * * i c j althongh (a thing) is 
pure, it should not be done or observed because it is ojipo^ed to 
public sentiment. The senfimont embodied in this verse ac¬ 
counts for all ills and evils ; ithas proved hostile to all reform and 
progt ess. W^e have to stiivc hard to knock that sentiment on 
the head ; and onr lives^should, therefore, be so ai’raiiged as to 
enable us to be living protests against lawless modes of living. 

1 know that the work before ns is gigaulio, and our difli- 
cnlties innumerable. Unr hearts faint whj*n wo see that there 
is a Himalaya of jirejudice, ignorance, and opposition to be got 
over before we can liope to win and say our work is, or is about 
to be, acoomidished. But if wo have our conditions of difficult 
ty, we are also not without our conditions of hope. We have 
put our hands to the plough, and it is not for us to look back; 
and we need not look back alid despond, if we only bear in 
mind that, small as our numbers are, uniiiHuential as people 
say, as we may -be, it is not, as Mazziui in his v igoi’ons langu- 
age points out, the number but the unity of forces that enables 
a good cause to win and jirosper. Nor should yvo be impatient 
of results. It is enough for ns, it should bo enough ^or ua, if 
we are able to say that wo have not remained idle or inactive, 
but have done something, even if that something be very little, 
to carry the work of 'social reform a little further than we 
found it and helped our successors to carry it further still. We 
do not wish to make light of the past, nor dt> we desire to touch 
ancient institntions in cither a spirit of irreverendb or thought¬ 
lessness. It is because we think that social growth is continn- 
ons, and that not only “perfect truth/* but “ perfect develop¬ 
ment ** is “beyond the reach of any one generation** that wo 
'lOld f>iSt to the principle that each geueraiiun ought to eudea- 
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vonr to leave society better than it found it by raising its idenis 
of life and conduct; and if we go on with our work, making an 
irreproachable life the basis of it, we may be able to soy that 
we have not wo?'ked in vain. 

Mr. C. Subramania Iyer on “ The Principles of 

Social Reform.*’ 

• . * 

The following is the full text of the address deliveied by 
Mr, G. Subramania Iyer, u.a., at the Fifth Anniversary Meeting 
of the Madi'aa Ifindu Social Reform Asbociotion, held in Decem¬ 
ber 1897 

'J rfK STAGE OK MSCf SSION iS NOT PASSED. 

I’eople, who are not very zealous About soidai reform, are 
apt to think that, at this anniversary' as well as at our other 
meetings, we are enacting only a usolhss show and that every 
foi*m of activity ot» belfalf of Social Reform except practical 
action is vain. Practical action is no donbt greatly wanted, bat 
1 do not think in this great question the stage of discussion is 
passed. Not only is the stage of discnssioii not i>asbed, hut 
there Las not been a fraction of the amount of discussion 
which the great importance of tlie question demands. "Where 
aie the societies, meetings, discussions, panipblets and books, 
which are access iries of great lefortn movonkonts P It is obvious 
that before the cojninunily can accept ebaiige, it should be 
educated. The public mind should be opened to the eiioimity 
of the evils that hinder progioss ; wiong notions should he 
correctefl ; prejudices should be overcome ; opposition should be 
baiHed, and above all public feeling should be roused. In fact 
it is not opposition, reasonable or unreasonable, so much as 
apathy, that is the it'orst enemy of Reftirm, Action on a large 
scale is not possible without a long period of agitation. It 
must be confessed that the agitation on behalf of Hindu Social 
Reform has »ot been vigorous or poweiful. At best it has 
been feeble and spasmodic, and while I shall be the last person 
to apeak disparagingly of the efforts of Reformers of whose 
dififculties others can have no adequate idea, I must state that 
what progress has beeti made »n the expansion of refcTtn ideas 
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and in tlie weakening of the opposition, is due more to the 
general pi'ogrcss of intelligence among tl'e people than to the 
dir<>cfc efforts of the Eeform party. But it is necessary that pnblie 
intelligence should be directed on wise lines and advancement 
made less slowly than at present. All discussion is therefore to 
be welcomed, and every one that talks or wiites of reform 
topics, unless he be a scoffer, should be regarded with sympathy. 

IJIE POLICY OP LHAV.B A LOVE. • 

Some people say, why nob leave alone. %Ve are happy 
enough without your reforras~.it all events as happy as social 
institutions can make a people happy. Such changes as are 
necessary, time will effect without tlie fussy and misobievons 
tinkoriiig of so-called reformers. This view is too nairow- 
rninded and altogether wrong. We, reformers, do not mind 
abuso. We are getting callous to it, our skin being too thick for 
such missiles. Bat people who are averse to active efforts for 
change and would depend on time as the only agency ot reform 
have read history to no purpose. No nation iiied this policy 
of let alone and reaped a more disastrous harvest than we 
Hindus have done. Jlavo we not for over ten centuiics le# 
things along—let histox'y make it^elt ; and what is the conse* 
(|ucuce ? Political subjection, social prostration, poverty, 
disease. This is tho conseqi/euce. 

^0 RIGHT 'JO VnOEIAlE. ** 

Indeed, it cannot be otherwise. No community—any 
more than an individual—has a right to vegetate. If it does, 
deterioration must set in. Our sages propose a condition of 
absolute quietude for individuals. Starvation of the external 
as well as the internal senses, their severance from their respec¬ 
tive objective iclations, self-contemplation, quietude, and 
nirvana—these are theenccessive stages in the evolution of the 
individual in a single birth or in a series of births. 1 do not 
know if similar stages of evolution are proposed for communities 
as w'ell. At all events, no community has yet'•reached that 
higher plane where nirvana is the goal* Nor do we, Hindus of 
modern days, aspire for it. We cherish an aspiration to rise to 
the same level of material and moral condition as other nations. 
VVe feel hnmiUated at our poverty, at our helplessness, at oar 
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defeats, aud at the slight and contumely heaped on us hy 
people who do not sympathise with us and whose interests are 
in conflict with ours. We must then recognize the same law of 
life that other nations, now dominating tho destiny of the world, 
pursue with success. In fact there is no other law of life. 
Ceaseless activity, perpetual straggle, rivalry, defeat or success 
—tins is the law. We,“ Hindus, can no more escape it than 
we can ^cape any other law of nature. We may depend upon 
it,—we shall be shown no*meroy. We bhould either struggle 
forward or pursue a track of continuous decadence. 

havk we then i>KCAY»:n P 

The decadence of a comronnity does not nocessarily mean 
its decatlcnce in numbers. So far as numbers go, thanks to tho 
custom of early and cornpulsoi’y mniriage, wo have undergone 
no decay at all. ’I’lie contact of a more vigorous and manly 
race has proved fatal to many an aboi'+ginal race in the world, 
Tlie ancient Peru’'ians,*the Aztecs and theCaribs were Cixtermi- 
nnted by the more fiardy races of f]uro])0 ; and in Australia, in 
Africa and in America the aboriginal races are meeting with the 
game fate. liut in the ceasoloss viciesitudos of our history in 
the past, we have preserved our identity ; and not only have 
we preserved our identity but have even preserved some of the 
more marked features of our distinct civilization. We have 
coitainly muMipiied in numbers, The innate vitality of the 
race has enabled it to resist the fate that overtook some ancient 
races and are overtaking the Pacilic Islanders, tlie Maoris, and 
the Negroes in Africa and America. Still, the degeneration is 
perceptible along many a vein in tiic national character. We 
have preserved manj’’ of the softer and more passive elements of 
character—but have degenerated in tho rougher, the more 
active, and the mtire manly elements. Wo are the same 
patient, peace-loving, orderly, industrious, simple and spiritual 
people that we wer§ centuries ago. We preserve the same 
tenderness to^nimal life, the same .sense of family obligations, 
the same regard for personal purity, the same metaplt3''8ical 
cast of mind, flat patriotism, love of enterprise, co-operutive 
faculty', adventure, energy, aspiration, devotion to duty aud 
sftoh like qualities, have lost, if we ever possessed thimi. Ju 
44 
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fact, as the author of Social Tlvolulion would put it, we have 
lost the qualities which contribute to “ Social efficiency.** 

SOCIAL EVFICIKNCY.” 

Speaking of the prosperity of nations and the causes of it 
Mr. Lecky seys : ** Its foundation is laid in pure domestic life, 
in commercial integrity, in a high standard of moral worth and 
of public spirit, in simple habits, in courage, uprightness, and a 
certain soundness and moderation of ^iudgment, which* springe 
ipaite as much frofn character as from intellect. If you would 
form a wise judgment of the future of a nation, observe care¬ 
fully whether these qualities are increasing or decaying. 
Observe specially what qualities count for most in public life. 
Js character becoming of greater or less importance ? Are tbe 
men who obtain tbe highest posts in the nation, men of whom 
in private life and irrespective of party, competent judges speak 
with genuine respect ? Arc they of sincere convictions, consist¬ 
ent lives, indisputable integrity V .... It is by observing 
this moral cm rent that you can best cast the horoscope of a 
nation.** It is this moral rurreiit which, according as it is clear, 
healthy and vigorous, or the reverse, determines the position* 
of a nation in tbe world. The happiness of nian, under modoim 
conditions, depends far more upon what maybe called his social 
qualities'-‘‘qualities, that is tp say, which enable him to act in 
co-operation with a large number of men—than upon his quali¬ 
ties as an isolated individual. The individual will no doubt 
continue to wield induence on his neighbonrs, but the progress 
of the community no longer depends to the same extent as it 
did in ancient times, on the towering genins of an individual, 
be he a ruler, a statesman or a general. It depends on tbe 
collective activity of a large nnmber moving together at a time. 
The power of organi^atilm is therefore so important in these 
da^'s as a factor of progress. It is these qualities that contri¬ 
bute to social efficiency that leally constitutes in modern times 
the superiority or iuferiorily of race. Says Mt. Benjamin 
Kidd : **Nor even of the possest>'ion of high intellectual capacity, 
can science give us any warrant for speaking of one race as 
superior to another, Tbe evolution which man is undergoing is 
over and above everything else, n social evolution. There is| 
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therefore^ bat one absolute test of superiority. It ia only the race 
possessing in the highest degi:s*e the qualities contributing to 
social efiiciency that can be lecognized as having any olain? to 
superiority. But these qaalities are not as a rule of the 
brilliant order, nor such as strike the imagination. Occupying 
a high place amongst them are such characteristics as strength 
and energy of character, humanity, probity and integrity, and 
simple minded devotion to conceptions of duty in such oircniu- 
stances as may arise.” * 

THE CliUPJ JO ffLFOKM ACTIVICV. 

It is this teat as to the condition of a nation that should 
supply the clue to true reform activity. Whatever institution, 
cnstom, belief oi‘ notion retards tho dc\elopmeiit of this social 
elliciency, should be modified, or discouraged, and others more 
subservient to this end siiould be gradually evolved. If we 
con.sider the progiamtne of our work Iwiving regard to this test, 
we will see iCs importance and its wisdom. A baby*born race 
and a race whoso dfiildren are brought up by illiterate luoiheis 
cannot develop much of the (qualities which I have alluded to. 
, We search in vain in such a race for the (jaallties of courage, of 
enterprise, of adventure, and of a fearless facing of responsibili¬ 
ties instead of shirking them or flying away from them* Nor 
can a people who treat their women as if they wore intended for 
no higher duitics than the personal service of their husbands, and 
who heartlessly cbnsign their unfortunate widows to a lot of 
perpetual pi'ivation, shew much of chivalry, generosity, sym¬ 
pathy with the weak, self-sacrifice, and dignify of family life. 
Nor, again, is it possible that a people divided as the Hindus 
are into castes with all the nari’ow feelings and antipathies 
that they nurse, learn qualities so essentially social as patriot¬ 
ism, fellow-feeling, a sense of the equality of all men, and 
sacrifice for others. Caste is the greatest monster we have to 
kill,” said Dr. Bl^andarkar speaking in this city three years 
ago; and iiyleed it is. More than all other evils of our social 
system, it has contributed to the crashing of the high motal 
feeling, of the ethical nature of the Hindu, and of that divine 
iiistinct—the sense of man’s duty to man irrespective of bit'th 
oc* rank. Take again tho foolish custom of iookirvg upon 
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foreig^n trarel as a violation of religious duty. I do not know 
that any conceivable state of Hindu Society in the past could 
have furnished reasons for the necessity of such prohibition, 
lint there can be no doubt that this self-inflicted isolation was 
the cause of serious deterioration in the chaiucter of the people. 
I'bey became ignorant and conceited, and while they lost one 
strong incentive to sustained advancement in the arts of civili- 
satiou which a free intercourse with foreign coantriei| should 
have supplied, they lost all knowledge of the outside world, 
believed that their own country and their own people constitu¬ 
ted God's universe, flattered themselves that everything 
worth knowing they already knew, and that human race 
could not advance fui'ther than the stage they had ihem- 
selves reached. Jt is «uo longer possible for the people 
of India to remairr in this state of isolation. They will have 
new blood infused into '‘them by a free intercou^'se with the 
active races of other parts of the wor ld.* This silly prohibition 
is BO opposed to the needs of modern times that an increasing 
number of Hindus, disregarding this prohibition, visit foreign 
countries for purposes of education and commerce. The well-t 
known terrors of excommunication are no longer able to stop 
the flowing tide bursting through this old and time-woi’n bar¬ 
rier*. No healthy social progress is possible without every faci¬ 
lity being provided for foreign travel. Fancy vfbat the con¬ 
dition of England would be if a prohibition were placed on her 
best men leaving tbeir native country ! What will even Japan 
be under such x»'obibition ? The conclusion is therefore obvious 
that the social customs and prejudices which we are engfaged in 
combating ate inimical to the growth of those qualities that T 
have alluded to .as constituting important factors in “Social 
ejfiioiency»“ ^ * 

OUR DlFFlCUL'lieS ARK SPECIAL AND MORE FORMIDABLE. 

We are fully sensible of the stupendous ^iffi.cultie8 besetting 
endeavours to sweep away abuses centuries old, tc change cus¬ 
toms that are interwoven into the very life of the people, and to 
adapt ancient institutions to modern requirements. These diffi¬ 
culties aro special in this country and are more formidable than 
elsewhere* Because the changes we ddsirc and we strive to 
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bring* about are not like the gradual, natural and organic trans¬ 
formation of an existing institution to suit a fresh want. In 
Western countries social changes mean more or less improve¬ 
ments on existing bases ; the spirit of the nation, of the insti¬ 
tutions and of the ends desired, remains the same through suc¬ 
cessive developments. Kacli new step murks the continued 
evolution of SS )cii*ty, helped and directed by the forces it spon- 
tancouslj^ devedopos. Ihi(^ in India, we have more or less io 
pour new wine into old bottles. The itleuls of thinking Hindus 
in these flays arc not those that moved onr ancestors, of whoso 
conceptions of human well-being, the institutions, customs, itc., 
that wo have inlieiited are the embodiment. Our modern 
ideals are moi’e or loss deiaved from tlio experience of Western 
countries and the forcJs that make them living and keep them 
in operation are also more or less feroign. Wo want to become 
a nation like Western nations; we want to be wealthy like 
them ; active, ent^'r'prisiug, free, and moral like them ; 
and our aspirations, it may be safely said, have compara¬ 
tively little in coinmon with thor»e lawgivers and reformers of 
fi4d whom we hold answerable for the secial features confront¬ 
ing iis at the present moment. Alany of these features are 
hostile to these aspirations. Still, we cannot pull down the 
Hindu social edifice as the tower of the Connemara liibrary ^vas 
palled down "the other day, and erect another to suit exactly 
our new purposes. The process inv<»lves a good deal of de¬ 
structive work, howevei* slowly and cautiously effected. It must 
be a good deal moi'e than mere adaplatirm. AV"bat process of 
adaptation for instance, can make the ;joint family system, de¬ 
gradation of women, and caste, suit modern cuds P They must 
be adapted and adapted until they cease to exist. Changes 
must be more abrupt, the transition tmore violent, the old 
and the new more dissimilar, in this countiy, than has been the 
experience in more fortunate countries. 

• THE PENALTY SHOULD HE PAID. 

The Hindu community should pay the penalty of its past 
neglect. For centuries it has been away from the path of true 
progress. The peculiar social system of the Hindus worked well 
enotigh so long as the^ were an independent and self-contained 
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conimaiiity. Bafc it had within itself seeds of decey* because it 
was not a self-working* system adapting itself to fresh environ-, 
nients as they arose. It was not designed to promote solidarity 
and a uniform progress of the whole. The spiritual aspiration 
that dominated the ihonght and the whole altiuistic activity of 
the higher classes was antagonistic to all material interests and 
obscured the paramount need of b^rengthening the social 
organization in view to security from external danger^s well as 
to internal well-being. The high level of mateiial prosperity 
which the nation «aa able to reach on acoount of favourable 
physical conditions, soon resulted in effeminacy of character—a 
result which came about all the moie onsily by the aversion of 
the people to material advantages naturally induced by their 
spiritual ideals. Buddhism went to strengthen this aversion, 
and by admitting all ca&tes into its spiritual fold, extended 
it to the whole popillatiou. The 'military jdefeuce of the 
country against external or internal* dangers was of course 
neglected, our ancestors being evidentty under the belief 
that outside India there were no people capable of invading 
her and establishing a foreign rule subversive of their own 
religion and civilization. Arts and industries were despised, no 
social status being accorded to the classes following them. 
Women were deposed from'the position which they had previ¬ 
ously occupied, and came to be looked upon as mdre iustramenis 
of men’s pleoaure. All education which was not spiritual or 
ecclesiastical was ruled mischievous. The nation became effe¬ 
minate, priest-ridden, disorganized, stagnant, and utterly unfit 
for self-defence. When once the tide of foreign invasion began 
to flow into the country, the degradation was complete and 
daring nearly a thousand years, the best efforts of its most 
valiant champions, siich as they were, ^ere directed towards 
keeping the nation up somehow, preserving the prized inherit¬ 
ance of old, in religion, literature and tmditions, and towards 
feeding the people with a hope of a better time, in a future cycle 
of the world’s evolution. During this long period, no original 
achievement in any sphere of human activity, not even in the 
intellectual sphere, can be traced to the Hindus. While we were 
thus in a stagnant condition, other nations of the world made 
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wondei'fiil progress, and some of them in particular, who wcro 
* steeped in bai'barism i»t a time when the Idiindas were in the 
pinnacle of glory, have become masters of the world including 
oar own dear motherland. The world has been progressing 
rapidly, while we were in a trance, and now being roused once 
more into consciousness fcjy the (juickening contact of the West, 
we find ourselves amidst strange surroundings, which threaten 
our fresh^born consciousness with extinction if we do not accept 
and as^iimilate them. The civilization we have managed to pre¬ 
serve through a series of unparalleled vicissitudes, is antiquated 
and nnsnited to modern conditions, and however reluctant w^e 
may be to tear ourselves from the past and however dldicnlt the 
process may be, wo most recognise it to be inevitable. We can 
only do our best to make the transition* from the old order to 
the new as smooth as possible, although^ as 1 have said, it can¬ 
not be as smooUi as it can bo in other countries. 

■ 

tASlB AS '1HE ItASIs. pr rilE ^OCIAI. b\STRU MUST JIE CllANC.Cn. 

The Hindu Society is fonnded on caste, which by its 
extreme conservatism, by its jealousy of foreigners and by its 
cdreful preservation of the nnrity of blood, baa preserved the 
identity of the nation in spite of the large infusion of foreign 
elements in its composition. We recognise the service that this 
institution has done to the poople in the past. Hut conditions 
have changed and caste too will liavc to change its spirit if not 
its form also. The caste basis of society is essentially one of 
inequality as determined by certain artificial signifioance of bii-tli 
and of barriers arbitrarily created to limit the sphere of human 
faculties. Whatever meaning there might have been in this 
inequality and restriction in tho original conception, it can bare 
no rational meaning whatever in the.se days. Modern world will 
not acknowledge special claims of individlinls to special mt>ans of 
spiritual salvation. The Paiiah as well as Ibe Brahmin will be 
allowed to seek his o\9n means of salvation. Any application 
of coercion wilf only end in the individualor comraunity coerced 
seeking relief by entering other social systems where greater 
liberty is promised. Nor is there in our country in these days 
any temporal authority, as there was in former times, tp apply 
pbercion to enforce obedience to a social polity, at once irrational 
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and degrading according lo prevailing conecptiong. If equality 
then must be conceded to all classes in spiritual concerns, it 
must be conceded in matters temporal too. We can no longer lay 
down aibitrarily that certain occupations are open to a certain 
caste and others to other castes. Each person's aptitude and 
opportunity are the only determining factors in the choice of 
occupation. The great principle of social relation in these days 
is a perfect equality of footing to all.^ The history of tl^e modern 
world is mostly the history of the struggle against a monopoly 
of power and prestige in certain classes ; the privileged classes 
having been deprived of their privileges, the massoa arc emanci¬ 
pated and elevated, bringing togctlier all merabeis of the com¬ 
munity on a footing of equality and removing all obstacles placed 
by society or the State before individuals in the rivalry of life, 
'riianks to the Pax JirifannicOj the tyranny of caste is being 
broken down, and theoi^tically at all events the Pariah and the 
lirahmin can compote together in life with equal freedom. No 
Indian is now handicapped for the accident of his birth. 

■IIIK row ER OF < rsiOJVI as a STANOARO of CONOrCT SUOl'M) 

r.B WEAKEN!'’I). 

Caste, as the basis ol society, and custom as the regulating 
force of its activity, are not a ^healthy combination. It is wonder¬ 
ful how amongst u.s castoni has usurped the place of reason, 
sentiment, and religion itself, as a standard of riffnt and wrong. 
In our social relations it is recognised ns a dominant motive of 
action. In every society custom is no doubt more or less powrerful. 
Ill the n.iine of fashion,of public opinion, or of social convention, 
it plays the tyrant. The Englishman is a slave of it in cei tain 
sphei'esof notion as the ITinda ; but the Hitida is a more craven 
slave than any other civilised race. The difference is one 
of degree, but in this4« world all differences between right and 
wrong, good and bad, or between opposites of any kind, are 
ultimately of degree. At all events tlrey are practically so. 
When therefore a conservative Hindu justi^esmr defends tho 
intolerable tyranny of custom by referring to a similar state in 
other countries, his reasoning is specious. Nobody says Eng¬ 
lish society or any other society is perfect, and reformers there 
too ai‘© irritated at the obstruction of custom. It is indeed enr 
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tilled to reg'ard in certain comparativeJy unimportant spheres 
of conduct* In. dress, iu forms of oivLlity, in mere ceremonies, 
and in conventions generally, tU© sway of custom is innocuous. 
Beyond these limitH that sway should not be allowed to trespass. 
On the other hand, when its influence intrudes into relations 
which nnderlie the elevation and roflnemont of human nature 
and when it obstructs the healthy play of sentiment or tho 
applieatipn of reason, it becomes mischievous. I shall illustrate 
what I mean. The Hindus have their own dress, their own 
forms of courtesy, their own domestic and social ceremonies. 
W^hether these ore altered or whether they remain the same, 
matters little. The powor of custom in these and kindred mat¬ 
ters is tolerable. But when it claims conti ol over actions con¬ 
cerning the health and happiness of individuals ar d of tl»« well¬ 
being of the community as a whole, it transcends its limits and 
should be chcj^^ked. In tlie great questton of the ro-marriage of 
Avidows, for instance, oiJx' people admit the hardship of life-long 
Avidowlioocl and they also admit the scriptural sanction for re¬ 
marriage. They sdmit too the expediency, from a worldly 
^oint of view, of I'eform. Parents are not callous to the claims 
of their widowed child on their affection; tlio widow’s suffer¬ 
ing, her privation, her disfiguromont and her nnhappy lot 
generally, often break their heart. Instances of parents who 
take their ifhft'rtunate child’s ]()l so much to heart that they 
themselves vow iife-l<njg abstinence, are not unknown. They 
feel that tho ytmiig widow might bo misled, and after their own 
lives, she will be ulterly helpless Vet, all these considerations, 
pre.ssing so strongly in favoui* of tho one step that will make 
themselves and their child happy, are set aside, merely because 
Custom is opposed to it. Religion is not against it, morality is 
not against it, nor* expediency, nor geneml fueling of 

the caste. But Custom overrides all, and holds both reason 
and sentiment oai^ive. Similarly in regard to marriage, it is 
Custom ihaWlimits the field of ch>uce to the ca-ste to which the 
boy or the girl may belong. I'lie Sliastriis recoguixe only four 
castes, but these four have now become forty thousand, a caste, 
in some instances, consisting of but a few families* Vet the 
alliance mnst he formed within the limits of that caslo, and 
46 
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tlie resuU is, marriage at an excessively tender age and at a 
ruinoas cost. These two evils would be greatly avoided if 
marital relations were allowed within a wider field. As a fact, 
however, a Hind a parent will rather marry his young daughter 
to an invalid, to a very old roan, to a man without any 
means of livelihood, tliau marry her to a boy of a different 
caste wtiatever may be his recommendations. Many a young 
girl and many a young b<>y are made unh'*ppy all tl^eir life 
in oouseqnence of this restriction. Yet the only justification 
of this re-striebion is Custom. 'I’here is nothing else prohibit¬ 
ing alliance within a wider area than a single caste. 
Again, ask our countrymen the reason for the restrictions 
on the libarty of onr women. Ask them why the woman 
should not move about at freely as the man, why she should 
not go about with a pair of shoes and au umbrella, why she 
should not drive out t/ith her husband, why she should 
not extend her knowledge and refine lier manners by mix¬ 
ing in society, why she should not, in fact* do so many other 
things, which, without offending the orthodox sense of proprie¬ 
ty, she might do to understand better the world and human* 
nature and make herself more intelligent and more self-reliant. 
The reason they will give i« Cosiom. The less advanced the state 
of Society is, the more extensitfe and moie powerful is the sway 
of this tyrant. In a primitive state, custom not oMy regulates 
social conduct, but controls industry also. It fixes the wages, it 
limits the market, and determines generally the relation between 
capital and labour. Modern ooudiiions have almost taken awsy 
this latter power fi’om Custom, but they have been poweMess to 
depose it as a ruling moral force. 

Caste should berepl\cedby equality akd custom 
. BY I^EASON and SYMPATmf. 

Caste, then, as the basis of social status should be replaced 
by equality of fotiting to all, and custom niotive of action 

should be replaced by reason and sympathy. I already 

said that so far as the State can help in the establishment of 
this equality of footing, it is secure to all classes of people* 
Bab there are a thousand corners and turns into which the in¬ 
fluence of ike State does not' penetrate anU where social deal- 
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ings are subjeot to the caprice of public opinion and individaaL 
feeling. Ill the eye uf tiie law, the Pariah and the Brahmin 
are, no doubt, on a footing of equality, but the law cannot reach 
the trifles as well as the important transactions of life, and it ia 
quite open to the landlord, the money-lender and the high caste 
man, to oppress the Pariah iu countless ways. Oaate breeds 
pride and selfishness, and the man of the higher caste thinks it 
his prisilege to despise^ the man of the lower caste. Every 
endeavour should bo made to break down this spirit^ although 
the less essential and the more eictraiieous forms of caste may 
linger. The position of cuhi'OM being taken by reason and 
sympathy, or rather by syrapatli)'^ tempered by reason, our 
social relations will be less stereotyped, and more in accord 
with the fresh knowledge and experiertCo we acquii’e every day 
' in consequence of a freer and quicker interconr.se among tlie 
commUuitiesjDf the world. Sympathy^ is the first impulse to 
action, while its*form in practical eilect is determiued by reason. 
Then the incongi'uity we perceive, in the light of modern 
knowledge, between the ideal and the e.visting state, will press 
*on ns with greater force until the desited transitiou from the 
old and less rational, to the new and the more rational order, 
takes place. Air. Ijerky well observes : “ An impartial exa* 
mination of great transitions of opinion will show that they 
have usualIji^been effected not by the fotce of direct argnmeiits, 
not by such reasons ai those which are alleged by controver¬ 
sialists and recorded in creeds, but by a sense of the incongruity 
or discordance of the old doctrines with other parts of our 
knowledge.*’ It is the dnt.y of all interested in our social well¬ 
being to bring homo to the popular mind with an ever-increas- 
iiig pressure this sense of incongruity, which will then raise a 
general revolt against the sovereignty of the ruling twins-— 
caste and custom. 

• EtEVATION OF WOMEN. 

If the vfetory of the social feeling over self-love is the key 
to the regeneration of social existence, if a moral transfoi*ma- 
tion must precede any real advance, and if a pressing sense of 
incongruity must bring on transition, then this victory, this 
transformation and this pressure sV.oold be manifest in tha 
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family before they can assert tbexnselves outnide. The claim 
of woman to a bibber status abould be recognised. It is self* 
tovc% natvow sympathy, and a low siaiidurd of conduct that 
constitute tbe cause of the subordination of woman to man* The 
Hindu conception of society, though fairly cognizant of the res¬ 
pect due to woman, does not provide for the growth, of her status 
into equality with man« Kven in Europe the equality of the 
two sexes is a modern idea, though there is a fa» nearer 
approach to it there than in this country. Our joint family 
system is not favourable to that undisputed sovereignty which 
she has a right to wield in the home, and even the freedom 
which is hers theoretically is considerably curtailed. There is 
no doubt that in ancient and medieval periods the Hindu woman 
enjoyed both at home anti outside a higher status and greater 
freedom than she docs at present. The deteriorntion is chiefly 
the result of the backward notions which our Maheriiedan rulers 
brought with them, and to the decay of tl^e Hindu character 
itself. The Mahomedan I’ulc has to answer for many faults in 
our social arrangements at pTesent, and anumg them the selfish 
and ungenerous view taken of the rights of the other sex is not? 
the least deplorable. liuthlUism too contributed materially, I 
believe, to this result. I do not propose to go hero into a his- 
toiical enquiry of the causes or tlie pre.sent degraded condition 
of our women, but I may observe that in the more sympathetic 
and rational views we. Social Reformers—bold on the posi¬ 
tion of women, we meetly reproduce, to suit modern ideals, the 
ooncepti<>n of our forefathers. We hold that the true test of 
oivilization is the position of women, and the incongruity 
between our pi etensions outside our home and our practice 
within it, should gradually lead to a greater harmony between 
our two lives. < 

THB TlINDn WOMAN WILL LOSE HCCU OF HER DOMESTICITF. 

Much as the family is the sphere where the virtues of 
womanhood bare their chief scope, there is no* reason why 
woman any more than man should be dead to all the interests 
of the world at large. From the experience of European 
oountricMi it is evident that there is almoai^ an unlimited scope 
for the benevolent exercise of the peculiar charm and grace 
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wifch wblch feminine nature is endowed. Wbai women de^««« 
the Western countries ns teachers, nurses, and f^enerally as 
ministering angels to the poor and suffering, through a hundred 
means and organizations, that the Indian woman too» can do. 
As the civilization of our country breaks away from its old 
moorings and proceeds along Wesieim lines, the Hindu woman 
will cease to be confined, in her interests as well as movements, 
within the walls of the home, hut will live outside as well as 
within the house. Imagine what influence the joint family 
system has on the position of women. It is the feelings and 
ties that this s^^stem generates that procure to the woman some 
male guardian in all her couditioiiH and stages of life. But if 
this joint family system declines — whitdi it must as the result 
of nor-Hgricnltnral occupations becoming more Ciinmou—she 
will have to depend ou herself and lose Iier extraneous support 
to an increafiiiig cxtenit. She will of necessity learn self- 
reliance and wilt be driven to support licrsolf- In proportion 
as this happens she will lose her domesticity Towards the 
same result will tend the influence of Western training which 
•is opposed to the seclusion of woman, so tliat wo may ptedict 
a serious and radical change lu her future position. 
niNDU WOMKN SHOUr.D BJi, AWAKKNCO TO IHB Wdl&lt INTBllBbT 

OF lUEIR COUNTRY. 

I entirely a^ree vvith Mrs. Henson, the lady to whose sym¬ 
pathy and acti\e iuteio^t in our social questious we are so 
deeply indebted, in her opinion that the Indian as well ns 
Bnglish women want to be “ awakened to an intelligent 
interest^ in the social problems concerning them and their child¬ 
ren, and to the wider interests of their countiy.” This is a 
high ideal, and in order that the Hindu woman may perform 
the part which it should assign to h^r, she should be armed 
with the necessary education. How do you expect ignorant 
mothers to know their duties to their children, idealize their 
awful responsibility not only for the good biceding of their 
children, but also, thiough their children, for the well-being of 
the country at large, and to perform these duties satisfactorily f 
Recently, a medical authority pointed out that because Indian 
mdtbers do not knoW how to feed their infants, a little more 
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than one-half of all the infanta born survive to enter on a 
second year of life. Herself miserably ill* led and hurried into 
the solemn responsibilities of maternity while ^et a child^ the 
mother has not to feed her b.t,by the food which nature pro¬ 
vides in her; and I'esorting without knowledge to methods of 
artificial feeding, she kills the child out^of her very tenderness ! 
How in a hundred other ways the ignorance of the child-mother 
renders her unfit to discharge her s^Jl^mu duties anth to bring 
up children morally and physically healthy, you are all as 
aware as myself. Outside the home, there are a hundred ways 
in which an educated woman can serve her coantr 3 ’^. The great’ 
work of the education of her sex will alone occupy thousands, 
and what can be more honourable or patriotic than the work of 
emancipating them frofn their condition of ignorance which 
attenuates their faculties and dims their charm P As nurses 
and physicians, and inspirers, if not leaders, of every 
movement aiming at the increase of liuniap fiappiness or the 
alleviation of human suffering, they can most worthily fulfil 
their nature. The ignorance and degradation to which women 
are subjected by the tyranny of man involve an incalculable 
waste ot beneficent human force which God could not have 
intended to be so wasted. 

WOMEN SHOULO RBOEIVE TltE UIOHESr AND HOST LIBERAL 
' EDUCATION POSSIBLE. * 

In order that woman may rise to the full sublimity of her 
nature, it is obviously absurd to train her in an elementary and 
in a thoroughly inefficient, and milk-and-water system of edu¬ 
cation, which is all that we have in our country and whlAi many 
people think is quite enough. My own opinion is that their 
education should be as high, as scientific and as invigorating as 
the education of men. We recently heard a high authority 
saying that female education should proceed in this country on 
conservative national lines. What these conservative national 
lifies are, it is difficult tQ say. But it is obvious Chat in this 
great question—'as in most others—-regard should be had more 
to the requirements of the future than to 'the facts of the 
past. You do not expect the educated Hindu of the future to 
bo the same as his educated ancestor of* the medieval times 
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was. As the India of the twentieth century 'will not be the 
same as ihe India of Anoka's or Vikramaditya'a time, and as 
Ihe social conditions and the responsibilities of the citizen will 
.differ from those which were known in the times past, so the 
training and cn\t are of our future generations will have to 
differ from tho«e of opr ancestors. The edacated Hindu 
woman, any more than the educated Hindu man, cannot pos¬ 
sibly adlsere to the so-callQid conservative national lines. The 
calls on her energy, her sense of dnty, and her social virtues will 
necessarily differ and her education should be liberal and in¬ 
vigorating enough to enable her to meet the changed conditions. 
Nor is the stress which timid people lay on national continuity 
so necessary. There is no fear, in these days, of Rohespierres of 
social revolution. There can be no sanguinary convulsions or 
forcible sweeping away of old institutions snch as characterised 
social trsnsitiens in times past. Persuasion and not force is the 
instrument of clfan^^e, and tliongh entirely new ideals and 
thoughts and convictions may come to prevail, the actual tran¬ 
sition must be the slow process of peaceful persuasion by 
Example ns well as by pieoept. This transition may be quicker 
or slower according to the besetting conditions, but it can be 
no other than peaceful. 

THE PARAMOUNT OBJECT rs TO DEVPLOP SOCIAL QUALITIES. 

Let me bark to my central idea which I want you to keep 
before your mind while you listen to me, the idea, that is, that 
social efficiency or social feeling or altruism, as opposed to self- 
love or ^otism, is the true test of the progress of a community. 
If this standard is to determine the education of Indiau women, 
yon will understand how the kind of edneatinn advocated in some 
quarters falls grievously shoit of the level that has to be 
res-ched. I say nothing against the destre—with which I most 
cordially sympathise—to preserve and not to weaken by a 
wrong training in sAools the peculiar graces of Hindu feminine 
nature. But^ must say that excessive stress on this is apt to 
become mere cant. These graces, as well as the qualities that 
are not reckoned graces^ arc the result, so far as they do not 
arise from the physical and climatic ooudition of the country, 
of the babits^and activities of life. A well-boim Hitidn woman. 
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for inniance, will not walk briskly in the street, will not lanj^h 
or talk aloud, and will not show off her dres^ or ornaments. 
These qualities of modesty impark to our women a peculiar 
charm. But it is quite possible that altered conditions of life , 
may modify these and other peculiarities, as a similar modifioa- 
tiou is already taking^ place in the case of oiir educated men. The 
modesty which marked fhe beating and demeanour of the late Sir 
T. Muthusamy Iyer and for wliicli housed loget a goQid deal of 
praise, la not the most {iiominent ti-ait in the character of the 
younger generation, and in other atlributes too which used to 
bo asBoemted wiib Hindu character, a ({uiet and perceptible 
change is taking place ; and for that reason we do not mean to 
demand a change in the educational sj'stem and a reversion, to 
the system which trainc^l the mind and formed the character 
of our ancestors. Similarly, the education of our daughters 
should not be deti rmiutid by these comparatively subordinate 
considerations. The paramount object is tR) develop social 
qualities, and whatever education will conduce to this end, that 
on the whole should be aci'epted as tbe best education. Kiama- 
yauam, Mahabharatam and Srimut Bhaghavatam afford ex* 
cellent training in a waj", but they cannot be the mental nourish' 
ment which Ood and Nature hH\e provided for the human race 
for all time and under all conditiou«i. Fancy the ediication of 
the Teutonic race being fdiiced altogether on tlfe basis of the 
New Testament or the History of the Saints ! 

TATKIOTISM AS A I’JIASE OF SOCIAL, FBELINO. 

I have said that “ social efficiency ” is the test of *^rogres8 
and that the community that has not developed a sufficient 
measure of altruism, social feeling or a preference of the common 
weal over selfish desiicss lacks the vitality essential to sustain 
its progrc.ss In a woid, wherever a sense of national life is 
absent, there the fatal g« rms of decay arcflat work. No other 
illustrntion of this principle is wanted than tho«history of our 
own race. Another illustration is furnished by the downfall of 
the Roman Krnpire—nn empire whose li^e and fall seem to be 
an endless reservoir from which illustrations for principles of 
social progress are drawn. The Roman Jilmpire fell to pieces, 
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fiayB the author of “National Uife and Character,** ** not beoaUBa 
its administrators Wei'S always inefficient, or its armies weak, 
or its finances and mechanical resoorcea inferior to those of the 

• nations which overpowered it, but because there was really no 
sense of national life in the conamnnity.** The author adds : 
“Unless the p^eneral feeHnjir in a people is to reg^ard individual 
existence and fortunes as of no practical account in comparison 
with the existence and (^elf>respect of the body politic, the 
disintegratinj^ forces of time will always be stronger in the long 
run than any given organization/' Not that tbei'e was no 
organization which demanded and received the homage of the 
Hindus; but this organization was not the Ktate or the com¬ 
munity as a whole; but it was the caste; and the caste feeling 
together with the system of village communities confined the 
sympathy and activity of the people within extremely narrow 
limits. The 36 never allowed a national^eeling to grow. In fact, 
the very concepflov^of a Nation, a State, a Commonwealth, was 
wanting. 

Tir® MOMBNTUM MUJ-T COME FROM THE EXAMPLE OV INDIVIDUALS. 

* Thus, according as such of our social institutions and 
customs as hinder the growth of what I have called, (borrow¬ 
ing the expression frotu Mr. lienjamin Kidd—the author of 
“Social Evolution"), “Social Efficiency"—in other words a 
spirit of aItrS.tsin, social feeling, or a sense of national life, are 
modified or adapted, according as an equality of footing is made 
secure to all classes in the competition for life, according as 
the women of the country are educated and enjoy freedom of 
thought and movement, and according as the people are per¬ 
meated with this sense of national life, social progress would 
bo made under favourable conditions. But the ground may be 
cleared, ibe conditions may be favonrablr* the fulcrum and the 
lever may be sound and in their proper place, yet the momen¬ 
tum to lift the lever up may be granting. And this momentum 
must come fiCim the example of individuals—-individuals such as 
those that have from time to time in the past history of the 
I'aco moulded its destiny. Statesmen, poets, men of science, 
inventors of mechanical contrivances—all these no doobt 
contribute to progress, but they can help pre^ess and turn its 
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direction in its ndv.ince, but can.nofc impart tbe initial moving 
force, whicli comes from those great men who by the power of 
their lofty character and sublime deeds and the burning enthn-^ 
siasm they impart to masses of men, swoop away abase and ^ 
falsehood, stamp out superstitions, open new paths and estab¬ 
lish fresh ideals for the elevation and ad\''ancoment of the 
human race. 

A lllGir AVKRAOK SOt’TAr. Ff'Pl INTO MJ tOS lHFSn f.URAT* MFV. 

Rut this iriilial inoving tfU'oo nnjy come from humble 
individuals and opeiato witlnu a lunitc'l sphere as well as from 
those rare geniuses oi lietoes whoso spii'it sweeps over a whole 
country or coniinoiit. As Air*, .loliti IMoiley says, “ what we 
see every day with increasing elenrness is that not only the 
welhbeing of the many, but tbe cliances of exceptional genius, 
moral or intellectual, in JLhe gifted few, ai-e liiglie.sL in a society 
where the average interest, ouri(»sif \, capacity,^ais5 all highest.” 
The humblest individual can theiefoic com? to the help of tho 
genius and can contribute to the gradual raising of the average 
standard of national Reuse in the community. The humbles^ 
of us can by diligently U'.iiig our own minds and diligently 
seeking to extend our ow'ii opportunities to othcr.s, help to swell 
the common tide, on tho force and tlie set of who.se currents de¬ 
pends the prosperous voyaging of humanity, 

TWO POWEUFUTi AO ENCT ts - 'J H E STATE AND 'IHB CHURCH. 

Two powerful agencies that have dune o greao deal to 
advance social well-being in other eountrios are not available 
to our cause in this country, namely, tho State and the Church. 
Here tbe State repi esents an alien power, which is not well- 
informed on Hindu Social questions and., which lacks that 
propelling force which tiie wieldei's of that power would come 
under if they wore of the people, and if they shared directly in 
the oonsequerces of our social evils and in the adver.se feeling 
and sense of incongiuity they ciealc. Where the ruling power 
is in the hands of our countrymen such as it is in Native Princi¬ 
palities, you see how it has been possible to more in the direc¬ 
tion of reform *, and if only tlie British raler.s of India would 
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realize tlieiL redpousibilitiaa as Hinda statesmen do, and if 
they arc less timid in facing othodox opposition, a great aoces* 
sion of strength would accrue to forces of reform. In regard 
^ to the Church ahso, we aie at a great disadvantage. There 
is nothing amongst ns corresponding to tho great and powerful 
insiitaiioii called the Church iii Ghri^Han countries. Our fore* 
fathers never thought d? givitig to I heir religion the strength, of 
an organized iu's^titution, jukI I mil'll sny that the Hindu religion, 
ill its present d#'giu(fatioi*and woikiiess, h is x>ai<i a frightful 
penalty for this nogloef Our M.ilhathipat hies and priests arc 
tliefusclves corrupt and .‘■unk in ii.>'noiviuct‘ and supoibtition. If 
anything, they constilute a tiuce lio'^iile to latioiiai and healtliy 
reform. Fancy tin* gri*at .Satikarachaii Swami of Sringeri, 
disregaiding tiio secession of tliseiples# from wlioni he derives 
his temporal aillueneo and spii'iturd stutus, placi ig himself at 
the head of tho jinrty of relorru snd \v4iile denouncing the evils 
gro.ssly revolfin^ to lufunuiit^ and common souse, ojionly advo¬ 
cating thi* chfing^ thril a ii'iio in-iiglil into tho present ^ncl 
future needs of tlm country ami a genuine arul enlightened 
• patriotism demand ; how easily, tiion, will the devot«'d band of 
reforniois ciush opposition and win victoiiO'?! Hut this is not 
to be. Cannot tho Itefoimeis instal Swami \ ivekanaiida or 
spiiitual lieiM like him into a inform Sankaraohfiri as there 
was a sccorld Pope for .sometime in Europe! 
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Summary of Resdlutions passed at the various 
Sessions of the Indian National Social 

Conference. 

[When the Indian National ('anj?res« was founded at Bombay 
in 1885, it was felt by the leaders ot the movetneub and some of our 
English and other friends that tlu* Tiational movement should not bo 
exclusively politieal, l)ut that side by side witli the consideration 
of political fpiestiuns, (pieatious affeetiug our social economy should 
also bs discussed and that the best endertvours slionld be put forth 
for ameliorating the existing condition of our soe U'ty, With this 
view, Dewan Bahadur K. Ragliunatliu^ao and Air* Justice (then 
Itao Bahadur^JM. G. Ilanade delivered nddressos on Social Reform 
on the occasion dt the Meeting of the First Congress at Bombay. 
Ill 188(5, at Calcutta?! jthiug unfortunately was done. Discussion, 
however, was going on among the leaders oi the ('ongres.s move* 
merit and other leaders of educated Ituliaii thought and opinion 
•wdiether the Congress itself as Kueh should concern itself with aocial 
C|ue8tioris or whether a separate movement should be started for 
tlic discupsion of social (piestioiK. 'J'here weresevc'ral very weighty 
eonfiidcratioiis, dwelt upon )>y Messrs. Dadabhai Naoroji, Budruddlii 

Boniicijfie in their Presidential Addresses at 
the Secondp ‘i'hird and Eighth CoTigresses, why tlie Congress should 
not directly concern itself wil^h the discussion of social subjects. 8o 
it was at last resolved after mature deliberation by, among otbors, 
Dewan Bahadur K. Uagiiiinatha Jtao, Mr. Alahadeo Govirid HanadOi 
Mr. Norendro Natli Sen and Air. Janakinath (tliosah that a 
separate movement called the Indian National Social Conforcuce, 
sliouldlic started for the considernt ion oi subjects relating to our 
social economy. Dewan Bahadur 11. Kaghunatha Uao may be styled 
the father of this movement and Mr. Kaiiade its wet-nurse. Madras 
had the honour of being the birth-place of the Conferene>c, for 
the First Indian National Social Conierenec was held at Madras in 
December 1887, with no less a man trtan the late Kajah Sir T. 
Madbavarao, K.C.8.I., the premier Indian statesman of ibis cen¬ 
tury, aft the Presidoiit, The work done at this First Conference, 
however, was not much. “ Among other important resolcftione it 
was agreed by the members then present, that this meeting recognised 
the necessity of holding Annual National Conferences in diiSer- 
ent parts of India for considering and adopting measures necessary 
for the improvement of the status of our society, and of our social 
usages ; that steps should be taken to organise and establish Pro¬ 
vincial Sub-Committees of the Conference; that among other 
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.social bubjec t.s which the Uoiircrence might take up, those relating 
to the disabilities attondant on diKtant sea-vo}'ages, the rainous ex- 
petibcs oi III irriago, tiie lirnitations of age below which marriages 
should not take place, the remarriages of youthful widows, the evils 
of the re-inarriages oi old men with young girls, the forms and evi¬ 
dences of marriages, and intcr-marriages between sub-divisious of * 
tho same caste—should form the subjects for discussion and deter¬ 
mination ; tbal* Uie fundatncntal priufdfdes, implied in tlTe pledge 
of the membership ot each of the Suit)-Committees, should bo 
binding upon tbi* membois under the penalties agreed upon by 
the members of siicAi K ub-Com mil tops ; and that thes# princi¬ 
ples should bo carried out and enforced as i‘egards the mem- 
hors who might agree to be bound by such penalties, (1) by the Siib- 
(^ommittces tbernsclves, or ('!) tliroiigh tlicir spiritual heads, 
whenever it was pos^ibh* to do so, or (*») through ('ivil (Courts, or 
iailing all, (1) by aiiplicalion :<j Covcrr*ineiit (or (Miabling the Commit¬ 
tees to enforce tho rules in respect of thenr own pledged inembcrs/* 
liajah iSir T. !Madiiavarao, K.C.S.r., was ol<*cLed i^rt sident, Itau 
liahadur Al. C. lianade, C.l.lO , V icC'Cresi<lcnt, and JJ(‘\vaii Baha- 
finr R, Haghunatha iiao, General Hecietary of the (kmlcrenco* 
J'^'rom that tune the (^onfcweiu’c has been held e\cry year in the 
Congress paar/af, except w hen the (‘ongress met at^Boona in 1805. 
In that y€'ai* some reactionaries suct‘^'cdccr in dislodging the Con¬ 
ference Irom its propter /tx/n'/a/, the CV>ngn»s‘«r pamlal. But since 
189(3 again, the (k>ul‘erc‘nce has becii Indd m ibe C'ongi'ess pandal 
Itself. l)ewan Bahadur II. liaghunatha Kao of Madras is the General 
Soeretar 3 ' of the (kmiorcncc ; and the lloii’blc Mr. Justice M, G# 
Ranade, , of Bomha 3 ', Balm Noreiuiro Nath »Sen ol Cal- 

cMitba, Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath of ! h<* N.-VV. K. and Oudh, 
Professor Jiula Ruchirani of tjic Punjab, atul Mr. Day'aram Gidu- 
inal of Siiidli, are the Jc)int Gelitiral Secretaries. Thirteen sessioua 
of the Conference had been lield; and the fourl^enlh met at 
Liahorc last year. 

The following wdli show the yilaces where the Coufcrciice met 
and the names of the Presidents of the (3oiiforenec :— 


No. 

Yk-vii. 

Pl.a(*k of Mek'j 

1 

1887 

Madras 


1888 

Allahabad 

u 


Bombay , 

< 

185K) 

Culctiti i 

6 

1891 

Nagpur 

6 

189.1 

Allaliabad 

7 

181>:{ 

Ijahoi*e 

8 

1894 

Madras 

J> 

189& 

Poona 

lu 

189t$ 

(.Calcutta 

11 

1897 

Ami'aoti 

12 

1898 

Madras 

la 

1899 

Lucknow 


0. NaMK Ot J*RL.SI1>EXT, 

Rajah Sir T. Madhava Rao,K. O. S. 1. 
Rai Bahadur A. Sabhapatlii Mudaliar. 
Mr. Juatioo K. T, ’rolaiig, O. I. E. 

!)r. Mahendra Gal Sircar, j.l.d., C,1,E. 
Mr. Ganesh Sri Krishna Khaparde. 
Hai Bahadur R»^in Kali Chaudhuri. 
DewHu Nareadra Xath. 

Sir S, Subramania Iyer, K. C\ I, E. 
Hr, R. G. Bhandarkar, Pu. D., G.i«E» 
Babu Norendro Nath Sen. 

Rao Bahadux' W. M- Kolhatkar, 

Rao Bahadur K.ViresaUngamPantulu. 
Rax Bahadur X4ala Bai j Nath* 
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The following subjects were disonshoii at the Conference :— 

Affiliation of Social Reform Associntiou'i to tho Social Confer¬ 
ence, Methods of Social lleform, Jiecominendat ions for carrying? out 
the aims and objects of the Conlcrenco, Age of Consent, Registra- 
* t-ion of Social Reform Associations, W irlnw IVIarriage Acf, Dis¬ 
figurement of Child Widows, (Miild ^larringo, Woik ot Social 
Reform Associations, Restitution ol (Nnijngsil Rights, Sea Voyages, 
Ill-assorted Marriages, Social Reform Fund, Hnlka or exacting 
money in ivuisidenuion of the gift of goln in man iage, Rol^giiiriy 
and JCulinism, Relations bi^iwetoi Ifindm and Muhoinedans, 
CnrtailnJhnt of Fxjienses *011 nniriiage and 4 »ther eeremorials, 
Vomale Fiducjilion, Fusion ol* Sub-cast es, Ciganising Social 
Reform Associations, Anti-X.uitcb and Purity Movement, ^reinper- 
nnee, Jnt(‘reourse with For«^ign-T 1 a\eUtd Men, Ameiidnu iit of Act 
XXI of I 80 O, Siapa System, lU'-inarringc* of Widows, Purity of 
J^rivate fiife of Jhil^lic Men, Re-mlmission ol (hmvtots to Hindu 
Society, Religions Endow men IReligions and Moral Edueation, 
IClevation ol JjOW Casu\s, ((inins ^of Lenining, (\>iit}igioi]s 
Diseases A el, ('onsent ol Widows and nnmai ned Cirls between the 
agesuf 12 and Ri tf> pci’sonal di'*>hoji(Mir at tho hands of strangers. 
Working ot tlu' Al^soie Alarrlage Eaw, liifant JMarriage lliDs, Mala¬ 
bar Marriage 1 «aw', Hada^aor K\chaiig(‘ Man iage, Physnpio ol Hoys.] 

Wo give helovv o,jm» resolution on each of the above subjects, tho 
same being in our opinion the hest-worde<l and most comprehensive 
ol all resoliiuioiis thal wore adopted at lli<» ^evc'ral sessions of tho 
<yorif<*reiice. 

* I, Tiiat tho vari(.ns Social Reform Asso<*inlions, Salihas aiulOusto 
Unions, vvhich ma>" alrcMd^’ be < \islnig or may herealter be formed 
in any part of India, be asked to affiliate thein.selves to, and co- 
o]iorat(» with this (\)nU*renc*<s so laras tlnn’r aims and obj(‘ets are in 
common with ilit' lat»er, to send it eopics ot their pioeeediiigs and 
reports, and ft) nominate ilelegntc‘S to take pail in its uiiiinal inoet^ 
ings. { ///, Se(*OHff (^ouferenrr^ AUahalnal, 

2, Tliut bliis Conteron<*<‘ rc coiniiicnds the foilow'Jiig methods of 
operation, leaving ib to eaeh ])rot iacial or b)c.ij nssoclation, to adapt 
them to its own loeal (‘ircumstaiicos :—(n) Formalion of asocial re- 
b>rm fn#ld. (b) Fiinfdovnnuit ol premdiers. \vj l*cnodK‘al lectures 
mi social robinn i*h Foiinalionot local or caste aswociations. (e) 
Publication and <hsti ibut n»n ol ‘social iidorm htcTatuie, both in 
Knglisli and the Vcinacniar. if> Kegist r al ion of Associations under 
Sec. 2G ol the CompHiiies’ Act \M ol (</) Jdedges hy nicrnlx*r<i 

against marrying their male or lemale refiitions below n certain ago, 
ns well as for educating all their ieniale relations to the best of thoir 
ability, and in case bi-oacdi to pay a prescribed fieualty. (flee. /V, 
Second (lonferei'icCf Alhiltabml^ iHh’S). 

ib That^this ('onf^rence makes tho folhoving i c'<*<>nime7idations 
for carrying out its aims and objeets, leaving it U) each local 
association to adopt such of th<‘m, as may he suited to its circum- 
stances:—(1) Reduction ol hiith, marriage, death and other expen- 
nes, and prescription ^^eales for persons of various means, as well 
a 3 for piesents made by a bride’s family to that of a bridegroom, ( 2 ) 
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The gradual raUinp: of the marriageable ap^e to the standard fixed by 
the Rnjput cliiefR. (^0 The remarriage oi child-widows. (4i Removal 
of social disHbilitioR attending sea-voyages to foreign countries. (5) 
Prevention of disHgnreroenb of child-widows prevailing in certain 
{larts of India, (fi; Intermarriage between those sections of a caste 
which dine together. (I/es. he^.ond GonfereneSy AHoluibadf 1888.) 

4. That in the opitiion of this Conference, the distinction made 
by the J^cnul (y'ode, between the general-*age of consent (12 years) 
laid down in Section 90 and the specinl age preseribod in Clanso 5 
and the exception in Section 5575, is both unnecessary and indefen¬ 
sible, RTid that with a view to prevent eaVly completion of nJarriages^ 
which leads to the impairment of ]>h 3 ’ 8 ical health of both husband 
and wife, and to the growth of a v\cakly progeny, cohabitation before 
the wife is 12 years old shmild be punisliable as a criminal offence, 
and that every effort should be made by awakening public conscience 
to the grave dangers incurred to postpone the completion of mar¬ 
riage till the age of 11 at least, as being in accordance with the dic¬ 
tates of our ancient mt'dical works and modern science, and count- 
tenanced by the approved sentiment ami practice of the country 
that every member, joining any of the iSocial Keform Associations 
connected will this (huifcrCnce should bo asked to pledge himselfi 
not. to complete in his own case or in the r'*nsc of liiiTchildren, who 
are minors, iiny marriages before the briile conrvi>let^s her 1 tth year 
{lies, J, Third i^o^^ferenevj homhayy 1889,) 

5. ^rhat the (\uirerencc considers it expedient that Act XXI of 
1800, under which l)cnc\olcnt and ediicational Associations can bo^ 
rogistered, should be made applicable to Social Reform Associations; 
that Section 20 of Act VI ot 1882, under which Associations not 
formed for profit can be licensed b)- Ijocal Gov’ornments and regis¬ 
tered, should bo so amended as* to empower such Crovernment,s to 
exempt «ncli Associatiuiis from any obligation imposed by the Act 
upon Mercantile t^ompniiics ; tliat under the same ActVio tees should 
heexarteil from Associations regist<^red under Act XXI of 1860 ; and 
that the Cioneral SecTetai'y of the Conference be empowered to seiui 
a representation based on this Itesoluiion lo the Government of 
India ill tlie Legislative I>epa?’f inent for their consideration* (7?es. 
Vlil, Sieih Uonferetiee, A^Uahohnd, 1892 ) 

[I'lie General Secretary made a representation to Government 
accordingly. For pnriirnhirs, lies. IX. of the 7th Conference 

and Res, Ill of the 8th Coiifei’cnee.] 

6. That the experionee of the ln.st 40 years’ working of the 
Widow Marriage Act of 1856 has, in the opinion of the Conference, 
established the Ineb that the Act fails to secure to the remarrying 
widow llie tnll enjoyment of her rights in the hdlowiiig respects 
First, that such widow is made to forfeit her life-interest in her Ims- 
hand*H immoveable property for doing a lawful act when such for¬ 
feiture would not have resulted if she had misconducted herself ; 
secondly, that oven in respect of Slridhan proper, over which her 
power of disposal is absolute, there is a general impression that she 
losoH proprietary rights over her moveables,in favour of her hus¬ 
band’.s relations, who otherwise could not have interfered vrith hoy 
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free disposal of the same j thirdly, in many cases, she and her second 
husband are not only ex-coinmunicated but the rij^ht of worship in 
public temples has been denied to them, and no relief has been ^ireii 
to them in the Oivil Courts ; fourthly, in some parts of the country, 
she is eubjcctod to dislij^iirement before she has arrived at the age 
of majority without any freedom being given to her to exercise her 
choice. In all these respects tiio law of has proved inoperative 

to protect her, and the C/onferenee is of opinion that steps should bo 
taken by tlio Social Kefovra Associntioiis who favour such reform to 
adopt remodios to relax the stringency of casto nsagos, and to secure 
a reconj^ideration of the principles of the Act with a view to rometly 
its defects VIF^ hJIectpinih (Jo»tfereaci\ yimraoti, 18117.) 

7. That the disfigurement of child-widows, before they attain 

the age of 18 and even after tliat age, without the conseut of tlie 
widow recorded in Writing belorc a l^iiii’h and a Magistrate be dis¬ 
couraged, and caste oreani/.ations be formed to orrango for social 
penalties to bo inflicted on those wlio aid in disfiguring chiid-wldows 
without their consent. {Rea. Yll^ (JonJ't'rcHce^ t^Zft//a7aitr2, 1892.) 

8 . That this (\>nferenco is of opinion that the vrell-being 

of the community deniandt> that tlio practice of child-marriage bo 
discouraged by public sentiment, and tli#t within the sphere of the 
various castc?^ and comgmnilics, strenut>ua efforts bo made to post¬ 
pone the celebralioij of marriage ritcrf Till 12 in the caso of girls and 
18 in the case ot hoy's, and the coriJ-umination of the marriage till 
after they attaifi the ngc of 11 uud rospf3Ctivciy% and that the 

members of the vaiious Social Rcfoi'm Associations in the country 
should pledge themselves to .'•oo that these limits of ago are realised 
iu actual practice, and piil>li<^ ofimiou educ*atc d fo advance these 
limits still higher. (7^c,% //, h'ourth C^oitfen HCf\ i^alvvtta^ 189().) 

Tiiat this (*onterenec has lienrd with H^ti^^ao♦ion tlie account 
of the workjione in the promotion of social reloiiri by' tlio various 
independent and affiliated Associations, establisbetl in different parts 
of the country and it trusts that the g<Jod work that has Ixen done 
during the past year will bo corjtinned wdth the same carnoBtness 
during the coming year. (^Rca, /, F\»urlh (7oti/ercncef Oalrulta^ 1890.) 

1(L TJiab the Conference is of opinion that irnpi isonment in tho 
case or the execution of decrees for the rcRtilutioii of e<mjugal rights, 
even as a last re.sort, should be abolished. { R&<i, l\ Fifth Confer- 
once, Naypwr^ 1891 ,> 

11 . That, in tUe opinion of this Oonicronce. it is not desirable 

to excommunicato persons who undertuh»e di.stant sea-voyagos and 
that Social Reform Assoeiatiouft* bo retpiestod to exert themsoi%"cs to 
secure the retention by such persons of the? social status enjoyed by 
them in their castes. {Hen. Fourth {\mfen nfn, 1890.) 

12. Tluit in the opinion of the Conference the practice of men 
of more than fifty years of age marrying young girls below twelve is 
opposed to the spirit ot the Shastras, and is extremely prejudicial to 
the interests of the community^, and that the power ot adoption 
given by tho law loa^s no excuse for such ill-assorted marriages^ 

47 
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and the Conference ihereforo affirm« the necessity of actively dis- 
coura^^hi^ all marria<?es whore the difference of between the 

parties exceeds thirty years. (Z 2 c«. VI, Eleventh (Jonference, 
raoii, 1897») 

13. For securing more effective co-operation of »Social Keforin 
Associations in the work of the Conference, and for advising and gnid* 
iiig local efforts, it is dt'sirable in the opinion of the Conference, that 
Vrovincial Branch ('ommittoes he established in each Vrovince,'w ith 
spoCLul funds of their own to be devoted to the purpose of employing 
preachers and publishing tracts, collecting information regarding 
existing social customs and the evils arising therefrom, ctc.,^nd tlnit 
X’epresentative Committees should be formed to undertake the work 
in the course of this year, 'fhe Ib’ovinco of the Fun.iab should take 
the load in giving effect to this Jl<\s(>lution. (Ilcft, X, Seventh Coa- 
fcrencc, hahore, 1893J 

14. Having regard to the conHicting derisions of Indian Courts 
regarding the validity of the custom of receiving men 03 ^ in con- 
sideratioa of giving a girl iai marriage, and to the widespread fire- 
valcnce of the custom, and being convinced that sucfi a custom is 
against the spirit of Hindu Xjhw, and is immoral and injurioii-^ to 
the interests of society, tliN Conference recommends i^ll {Social Jic- 
form Associations to ;join together in one cdliirt to (Jeilounco and dis¬ 
courage the said custom, and ensure that in casfj mono 3 "B are recoiv’- 
ed by the father or guardian of tim girl, the same hliall be held as a 
trust in the interests of the girl, and the trust duly enforced. {lies 
/, P'iftfi Cffv/erpnco, ATor/yoir, IHDl.) 

ITi. That the (Jonfercnce strongly denounces the abuse of the 
institution of marriage ])rucfiscd in certain ])arts of India and 
among certain classes where men marry more than oiiC wife without 
any acloquate cause such us is i^'cognised by iincieiit law*^ texts, and 
recommends that all {Social lieforni Associations shoulf* discourage 
this practice of pol 3 'gnmy at. (iuce degrading and peruicioua in its 
consequences, that steps should be taken t<i enforce that no such 
second marriage takes place without an adequate provision being 
madefor the discarded wife and children if any; the associations 
should pledge their members not to encourage sucli marriages by 
their presence and sufiport; and that wherever Kuliiiism yJrevails, 
the Reform Associations in those provinces should make every 
effort to educate public opinion in regard lo the evil consequences 
resulting therefrom and promote inter-marriage independently of 
the artiocial distinctions of iMels, (larhs, and Parjaya, (Hes.JX, Tenth 
(Conference, Onlcuila, 1896.) 

16. 'Dio (conference regards with the deepest regret the many 
religious disputes between the lower clas>es of Hindus and Mabo- 
inedans, which have occurred in several parts of the ^country, and 
led to sei'ioua riots and loss of life. Such disputes are fraught with 
great danger to the intimate social relations which should bind the 
two communities together. The ConfiTeiice is of opinion that if 
Punchayets were established with the sanction of the authorities, and 
tnduded the leading representatives of the communities, and if 
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these Pinichayets cxortort 1 lionisoly 05 * to remove by anticipation all 
grounds for niiHuiiderstandiuir, tlicir efforts will bo attended with 
sureess. The (^onlt'riMicc accordingly recommends that these mixed 
Puncha3’ot.s should he iu)nunated b3^ tlie local authorities and should 
include the loading nicmb<Ms of tln^ two communities, the rules 
^ framed by thi'm with tho('ognizance ol tlio authorities,should bo car¬ 
ried out and enrolcf^d, andtlm Puucha3ot loaders should freely exert 
themselves t/> help Iho authorilii*s in rt*storing i>eacc and order and 
reconciling hotli th« to li\e amicjihl3’ together. V/, 

Co}Kjf‘treiicCy lhJ)l ) 

LTh^ suggestion for t hf* format ion ol Pcuicha 3 ^ots was accepted 
)>y the (JiovcriinioiiL ol the N.-W-l', and Oinih and Pniicdiayets were 
ostfiblishoii. Tli(‘y wurkod \<*}\ II. 1^'or ]^articulurs, tude Res, IV 
ol' the 7ih t/onicroiKv J^nd Ros. IX ol llio Hili C'untei once.] 

I r. ^J"hat in tlic opinion <d' thih (%mfeionoo, it is necessary to 
curtail marnago and ceronionial oxpoiKst^N, and t ho (Jon (crenco recorn- 
/noiidd each communit y' to hiy' rlou n hxocl ol such expeiiHCS, 

and provide measures lor tlu* onror<*#*nu*nL oi thoir rulos, (Z?Cd. 7, 
Sijffii (Jo¥iJ ere tire, Allah (d)tul ^ ) 

JS That in the opinion ol llie tJuiih»ence the pi'rrnancnL pro¬ 
gress ol our sfWiety is yot, ]»ossil)lo without a lurthor spread at 
tf'nuile idncaiion ^ind lliat tlu* bt st way is (l;to pi ocoed on national 
lines b 3 ’ cmph> 3 *ifig *ii Uunah' schools, lomulo tcaclicrs (>f gooii 
(‘haracter and desceiuh*d irom roi* pcotahin Hindu lamihus, (2} 
to establish training scdiools to sei*uro a snllicient number of ipialili- 
^‘d female t^^nc luu’s, (*») to ofimi lioim cliu-v^cs lor grown up ladicH 'who 
cannot attend rt'guhu sclKiols with oxti’a lomido touchers to visit 
and help, at stated inlcuvah-, such Indus as read at ihoir liomes, (4) 
to employ a i^uiiilila \or^<d in Sanskrit to road passagiss from 
Piiranas, and irnpnit n lit? ions and iiu»rnl instruct ion to ladies, (h) to 
take stops to ^nublish t(‘\t hooks suited to tlic re ipiirorrioiitH ol female 
schools, and (+>) to impart ruction m lU'cdlo works, h3’giono, 

ciilinaty art, domoslic cs-onomy', ami tiaining of f*hil<lrcri in socou* 
daiy schools, {lies, /, ^unlh (U))ifere}^( l\ iJalcaUa^ iHfltj.) 

The (Jonfereneo ro-atHriUH the nec(3fisit3’ of fuithor stops being 
taken societies foi social reform in all parts ol the country to re¬ 
move all hindrances in the >va 3 ol int*'r*dining of ineinbers ol tho 
dillVrcnt sub-Koctums of the frame cu'-tt*, iind to promote intor-mar- 
riages between persons wdio <‘aii dine together under existing rules. 

X, Kiqhih (^onjf^rcncet iladrap 

20. That this ConferenceoarneKtl 3 ’ urges upon all interested in 
Hocial reform the absolute necefrsit 3 oi orgaiiiBing Social Reform 
Committees in all diiNricls, fir at least one such Committee in each 
Province, on ^ho principle <d‘ sfdf-saeri/ice, and en»plf>ying at least 
one full time W'orker for ihepur|#osc of educating yiublic opinion on 
the subject of social rolorm. lilies, JV, .^ixik Coiijcnmrr*, Allahubadf 
1892.) 

21. The Conference records its satisfaction that the Anti-nautcii 
movemeut has touiid stich general support in uU parts of Tudia« and 
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it rccommejids itic various Social Reform Associations in tlio coun* 
try to pcrsovcro in their adoption of this Bclf«»denjing ordinance* 
and to supplement it by plodf^iiig their members to adhere to the 
cardinal princiyde of observing on all occasions, as a religions duty, 
purity of thotight, speech and action, so as to purge our society 
generally of the evils of low and immoral surroundingst (lies, III^ 
Ninth Conference. Poona, 1895), ^ 

2 :2. 'J'hat tlio Conference notes with pleasure that, thanks to the 
noble effoits made by Mr. Caine, Mr. Iillvans and his native fellow 
workers, considerable success has attended the efiforts of the Kayas- 
tlja'J'emponince Sociely and similar ot)ft*r chaste organizaftona for 
the promotion of total ab^tunnicc, and it feels more than ever the 
necessity of active co-o])crution between the Tom]>orancc movements 
in India and those in Kugland nnd America. The vice of intemper¬ 
ance ia not of ancient grtiwth here and is still confined to minorities: 
and it is iu the opinion of the Conreronee necessary that the majority 
of iolal abstainers should exert tliemselv’cs to popularise their views 
and should have the power of enforcing ilium by some adoption of 
tlio principle of locaWiption wiiic^h cannot be secured without tlic 
co-operation of the Englisli nnd Anioricau Temperance Societies. 
(Res, III, Tenth Conference'',^(Jalcidta, 181^0.) 

2JJ. ^rho Conference not<‘H with satis?actioii' that there now 
exists no dillicMilty in tlio admission of foreign travelled people among 
the IChatri and Sikh coinrnnnitios of the Ihinjab, and that the ad¬ 
mission of similar fieoplo in Guzerath and Southern India has been 
secured during l)i(3 present year on more easy conditions than were 
possible some years ago. M’lio Conference recommends these exam- 
}dcs to the Ivayasthu (‘ommuniby in the North-West Provinces, 
where more diflicnlty has been experienced, and to the Brahmins 
and other high castes in all part a* of the country, among whom the 
prejudice against foreign, travel by sea is still strong. .^The earnest 
co-opcration of the caste and ecclesiastical leaders must be enlisted 
iu this work, as the final success of all our political, industrial and 
social activities rests c'n tliis movement, (lies. V,Ninth Conference, 
Poona, 1895.) 

24. That iu view of the conflict of the preamble of Act XXI of 

1850 with its oporativo section as construed hy the several High 
Courts and the unsottlement of family peace in consequence of such 
rulings, the Oonfei*enc.c i.s of opinion tliat as the Act was not in¬ 
tended to affect or alter the Mahoniodan or Upidu family or per¬ 
sonal law, the Government of India be moved to take into its consi¬ 
deration the necessity of amending the Act, so os to limit the opera¬ 
tion of the word, * rights/ used in Sec. 1 of the Act to * rights of 
property* only, and not to marital and guardianship rights* {Res* 
Vltl, Sevenin Conference, Tjahore, 1893.) t 

25. That the Conference is of opinion that the Siapa system of 
loud mourning and boating of the chest which prevails in Sind, the 
Punjab, the Nortli-West Provinces, and Guzerath is a vety objec* 
tionable and unreasonable practice, and entails great misery on the 
motiruers, and it recommends that Social BdCorm Associations in 
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those parts of the country should lake early steps to .discontinue 
this practice* (/Sea* XI, Seventh Conference^ Lahore, 1893*) 

26* That, iu the opinion of the C/onferencc, it is desirable not 
to discourage the remarriage of child-widows, when their parents or 
guardians wish to give them in marriaue according to the Hindu 
Shastras. (lies. X, Tenth Conference, Calcutta, 1896.) 

^ 27 • That, in the opinion of the Conference, it is a matter of 
satisfaction to 6nd that*Clie educated classes require timt private 
]ife and morals of public men should bo as pure and self*doriying as 
the proper discharge of tb^ir public duties demand, and the Confer¬ 
ence recommends that every member of societies for social reform 
should endeavour ns far as po-sible to realise the ideal professtid by 
liim in his private hfo ( Res. XI, Kigitih Conference, Madras, 1891.) 

28. The Conference records its satisfaction that somo two hun¬ 
dred converfft to other faiths were received buck into Hindu Society 
in the Punjab this year, and that stray instances of such rcadmis- 
sion have taken phice in other provinces^Iso. Hindu Society can¬ 
not afford to bo exclusive on this point without danger to its exist¬ 
ence, and the C/onfereiioo recommends the Social Reform Associa¬ 
tions to interest themselves in the Kubjoc/%, with a view to facilitate 
such readmismous iii gll instances where it is sincerely sought* 
(li cs* XI, EUvenlh Qonference, Amraofi, 1897.) 

29. The Conference understands that the princifile of the Bill 
introduced by the Hon’ble Mr. Anandacliarlu in llis Kxcellency the 
Viceroy’s Council is to subject the trustees, without any violent dis¬ 
turbance of existing arrangements to an effective moral control of the 
respectable worshippers of the shrines in the neighbourhood. As 
such the Conference accepts the principle of the Bill, and would sug¬ 
gest that the trustees or managers oi all public endowments should 
be bound bj^law to publish full accounts of the management, and 
that the Temple Boards as suggested below should have the power 
of suspending defaulting trustees or managers tor suspected mis¬ 
conduct, leaving to these latter freedom to clear themselves by a 
suit in the Civil Court, instead of, as now, requiring worshippers to 
bring such suits. In the opinion of the Conference, if these mea¬ 
sures Were adopted, there would be no practical necessity of creat* 
ing new Central and District and ri’aluq Boards. The existing 
Local Fund District Boards and the Jurors' and Assessors* list, 
would furnish a constituency, out of which the now Temple Boards 
might be selected according to the rc3p9Ctive creeds to which the 
shrine belongs. (2?es. TV, Eleventh Conf^enee, Amraoti, 1897.) 

30* That in the opinion of the Conference it is desirable that 
stops should be tak^n to provide for religious and moral education 
in Governmg^pt schools out of school hours, and in private schools 
daring school hours, so ns to counteract, to some extent, the evil 
complained of about the present Western education which is too 
secular in character. (Res. vTII, Tenth Conference, Calcutta, 1896.) 

31. That in the opinion of the Conference the education and 
the social amelioratioii of the Pariahs and other out-oaetes in all partly 
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of India is a duty which rests on all tliose who have the permanent 
^ood of their country at heart and every effort should! be made to 
raise these classes to a position where by education and industry 
tliey may risSo above the disadvantages of their condition. (/Jes., 
AV, Tenth Oonfe^ence, Gctlcuttn, 1896.) 

J>2. That in the opinion of the Conference the increase of popu¬ 
lation and the growing poverty of the country make it iiiciimbetit 
to regulate with discrimination the cxistingrfiystem of public charity 
80 as to diminish the incentives to idleness and pauperism, without 
at tlie same time creating indifference to onscs of real distr^s; and 
the Conference would recommend all Social Reform AKSOciations 
which interest (liomsolvcs in the working of chanty and bcnev'olenco 
to conceiiiratc 1 bo resources availalile lor this purpose, and dis¬ 
burse them nudor yiroper control to those who stwnd iu real need of 
such liolp, niid for sucli purposes as are likcl 3 ’ to Avean people from 
idleness, (fiew. I IT, FAev^enfh Conference, Amraoii, 1897 ) 

;>»». In roferonce to the Cains of Ijenriiing Rill, introduced in 
the Madras li^gislntive Goffncil by the Honourable Mr. Bhashyain 
Iyengar, the Oonfcrence is of opinion that the existing ^bnto ot the 
law on the subject is both uncertain and unsatisfactory, and that a 
declaratory AcL giving a wider recognition to the j^phts of the 
earning memhers of a lamily over acipiibitioiis madfe by them with¬ 
out the use of family funds, except so iar at the^e funds have pro¬ 
vided them with subsistence and education benefiting their posi¬ 
tion in life, is very desirable in the interests of the social 
emancipation of those who are members of the Hindu Joint t^amily 
System. The Conference further suggests that a compromise which 
would divide such acquisitions into tv%*o equal shares, one part re¬ 
maining Hvailablo as joint properly for division, as at presents 
among the members of the family, and the otlier being treated as 
separate sclf-acquircd ]iropf*rtv, would tend to rornov’e |nany of the 
objections urged against tlic Bill and rctiiin the solidarity of inter¬ 
est without prodiieijig any mischiefs in the way of checking the 
spirit of enterprise which leads to t>uch self-ac(piiaition. (Ilea. XI11, 
Flc%>enih Conference, A'inraoti, 1897.) 

yi. The Coiiforenco notices with regret that, notwithstanding 
the official condemnation pronounced upon the system once pre¬ 
valent of regulating the prevention of contagious diseases in large 
towns and cantonments, the Govimnmont of India lias sanctioned 
a relaxation of the policy adopted by it, and lia^ thus surrendered 
the principle on which siicl>*Vondemiiation was based. Th6 natural 
penalties of indulgence in vice are the only deterrents against such 
habits, and to remove these natural restraints saps at the root of all 
real growth of virtue, The Coiiforotice therefore recommends that 
all Social Reform Associations slionld, in the interosits of female 
purity, make common cnusc in tins matter with the agitation going 
on in England. (Res. XV, Elei^enlh Con/ere}ice, Amraoti^ 1897.) 

85. That as the law at present stands, there is apparently no 
protection to a widow or an unmarried girl above twelve qv below 
sixteen who is a consonting party to an act St personal dishonour 
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*Et the heed$of straecern^ In the opinion of the Conrorence the 
Oonsent of such a girl between twelve and sixteen ahouldi es in the 
case of kidnapping, be held to^ be inoperative to protect the inaii 
who violates her honour, {Res. XFJ, Eleventh Conference^ Amraoti, 
1897-) 

36. The Conference learns with satisfaction that tho Marriage 
Hfegula^ions in Mysore havo been worked by the Mysore Durbar 
with judicious mildness «»nd with great regard for the toelings of the 
people concerned, as shown by the small number of prosecutions and 
convictions. The success which has aftended this legislation will, 
the Comerenoe hopes, enedhrage other States to follow tho €*xainple 
of Mysore. (Ties, ii/, Twelfth Conference^ MadraB^ 1898.) 

37. The Confgrcnoo learns with regrot that the Government 
of India has refused to sanction the introduction of the Infant 
Marriage Vreveution Bills in tho Legislative ^ouncii of Madras, on 
tho ground that in its opinion the measures proposed were in ad¬ 
vance of public opinion. As both tho i\Uirnago ISills wore drafted 
on the lilies of the Mysore Marriage llegulations and fixed tho 
minimum limits V>e\ow the ages which are nt>w observed by nioai of 
the classes ot people, the f’onlereiice hfipcs ihati il the lact were 
properly pla^«d belore l^overninont, it woulabo satisfied that the 
Bills were not Rpey to tho objections taken to them, Tho Con¬ 
ference, Iherefoie, rc jminends that early stops should be taken by 
the Associations to mcrnoriuhse Cxoverument with a view that it 
may be persuaded fo iippoiut comnnssion of enf{uiry to ascertain 

•the advance made by public opinion on this suhieci and to advise 
(lovcrnment on tho action it should take tn this matter, {llee, 

1 r, Twelfth Conferearct MadntHy 189S.) 

38 . This Ch>iift*reneo notes with great satisfaction that although 
Registration^oi Marriages under the Malabar Murriitgo Law, hnvo 
not been as numerous a.s anticipated at first, > ci tins legislution lias 
boon attended wiih the happiest lesults, inducing a healthy change 
in ilio sentimeiils ot the ]>eopl€^on the question and that tho ficoplo of 
Malabar subject to their own eiistoinary Ijaw have shown a deluded 
tondoney to assimilate their usages to those of tho other Hindu 
C<irnmii1^itieb. In the opinion ot the < Vinferenco time has now come, 
when the discretion to allow Marriages to be registered at any time 
might be regulated and that furl In r fac)lilie.s bo afforded for such 
registration by tho appointment of Village Offieers to act as Marriage 
Registrars under tlm directions and cc^jtrol of the existing official 
Registrars. (/2<?s. VT, Twelfth Conference, Madras^ \89H,) 

39. The pract'ye of arranging marriages on the Badala or 
Golawal (exchange) {^y^tem pro.vailing in certain castes in the 
N.-W. P. rtnd*t)udh is, in tlio opinion of tfio Conference, fraught with 
the degradation of the marriage tie to tiu* suinu ex rent as that of tho 
sale of girls in marriage, and as such, should be discouraged by all 
means, by gradually enlarging the circle of sub-caates eligible for 
the choice of marriage alliances. (Zde«* JTJ/, Thirteenth Conferencef 
LVfCknoWf 1899.) 
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40. Tfa© Conference notes with satisfaction that in the Nortti- 
Western Provinres and Oudh, the Edacational Department has 
given special attention to physical edacalion and enoonrages annual 
tonmaments and the giving of prizes to the boys of the Primary 
and Secondary Schools, as also of Colleges, with a view to improve 
the physique of boys. Such tournaments and prizes^ as also the 
establishment of Boarding Schools, and the promotion of Brahma- 
charya are, in the opinion of the Conierence the only available means 
for improving the physical stamina of the younger generation, and 
as such, should engage the attention of tne Reform ABSociations« 
{Res. Xni, Thirteenth Conference, JMck^ow,m9.) 
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The Inaugural Address 

OK Tirn 

IIoNoHuuLn Mr. Jostior M. (i. Ranade, 

Fourteegith Conference—Lahore— 1900 . 

Vasliigthu avfl Vighivaviiii'a. 

About, this time last year 1 Imd occasion, nt tlio inaagara- 
tion of the Conference held at l^ncknow, lo dilate on a fexfc of 
Nanalv, in which he j>i*oo1aimed himself to he neither a Hindu 
nor aMahoniedan. To-il« 3 % I lind mj’self in the extremeK'orth- 
West cornJf of Jgdia, in the land of the live rivers, the original 
home of the Arynn settlers, who composed tlio Vedio hymns, 
• and performed the great sacrifices. Wo are mot to-day in the 
land of the liishis, where Vashistha and Vishwamittrn lived 
and flourished at a'time when the caste institnfiou had not 
taken its root in our Indian soil, wlien men and women enjoyed 
freedom and*equality, asceticism liad not over-shadowed the 
land, and life and ith sweets were enjoyed in a spirit of joyous 
satisfaction. Vnnjab during its eventful history has well 
deserved the compliment that it is Ihe laud of the Rishis. The 
question then naturally arises, who were these Hishis ? What 
was the condition of society when they lived r* What thoughts 
stirred them and what actions ennobled their lives and their 
struggles ? For most of ns, long habit has i*endercd it 
impossible to imagine a state of suciely, where men wo'c not 
split up into petty divisons of caste with its artificial barrierH, 
limiting men’s activities and uariowing their sympathies. It is 
a revelation to many of ns to be taken back to two or three 
thousand ydkrs ago, to a state of society when class divisions 
such as Brahmins and Kshatriyas, Vatshyas and 8hudrds were 
nnknovvu or not well established, and the only distinction 

48 
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recognized in practice was between the Aryans and non^Aryans 
To illustrate the golf which separates our own times from the 
days when the Rishis flourished^ nve need only mention the fact 
that the daughter of the King of Vidarbha was given in marriage 
to Agastya. Another Raja^ by name Jjomapada, gave his 
daughter in marriage to one Risbyasliringa. The kin^Trina- 
bindu also thus gave his daughter to Pulasti, and Bhagiratha 
gave his daughter to Koutsa Rishi. The king Sbaryati’s 
daughter was given in marriage to Cliyavanya Rishi, ln8t%nces 
where the Brahmins gave their daughters in marriage to kings 
were also not uncommon. Thus Sbukracharya^s daughter 
Devayani was given in marriage to Vayuti and Kritwi to Aunha, 
Independently of marriage alliances, stories are told where 
lliflliis, who were born in royal houses or were Rajarshis, be¬ 
came by their sanctity and devotion entitled to be called Brah- 
marshis^ One l^riyamedha was so elevated, and Shini, Garga, 
and Traiyaruni were also so promoted to the status of Brahmar- 
shis* Also Mudgala and Oritsamada, who wei^Jbeforh kings, be¬ 
came thus Brahmins. The Brahmins on their side felt no scruple 
in learning the Dhanurvecla or archery. Agasti IVfuni, as is well 
known, was skilled in Dhanui’veda and conquered the non- 
Aryan king llvala and the Kalakcyas, who were pirates on the 
sea-coast, Agnivesliya was also noted for his skill in archery 
and he was the teacher of ^)ronncharya, himself ayreat Brah- 
min commander in the wars of the Mahabliarata. His son Ash- 
wutthama and his brother-in-law Kripa were similarly renown¬ 
ed. Instances where Brahmins caused tlieruin of the kings of 
the day by their curses are, no doubt, more frequent than those 
where kings cursed the Brahmins and brought about their I'uin. 
As illnstrationa of the first class, may mention stories about 
King Nahusha and Ven Raja. Nahusha, as is )vell known, had 
by reason of his superior merits become the occupant of Indra's 
throne, but he made the Brahmins carry him in a palanquin ; 
and Agastya Muni resented the ill-teatrnent 4nd cursed him 
which led to his downfall. King Ven was similarly dethroned. 
Similarly Vasbistha’s curse against SahasrdrjuW enabled 
Pamshurama to lop off his numerous hands. Vashistha 
alao mOYitioued as having cursed Raja Kalmashpada, and 
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Raja TrisliaTiku became Cbandala in conseiiuonce o£ ibc curse. 
On the other hand Vashistha Itiineelf did not escape un¬ 
harmed. Thera is besides the story of Ambarisha, who was 
persecuted by Durvasa and in the resuU Dnrvasa had to entreat 
Ambarisba to j?rant him pardon and withdraw the Sodaralmna 
which perpetually followed him and ave him no rest. As 
re^jards the women, numerous stories aie tuUl of their remaining 
uiicuairied tliroug*lioat their lives and of their engaginjif Ibem- 
in the pui^nit of devotional exorcises or in the study of 
philosophy. The story of A mbs, who remained onmaiTiod all 
her life, is well ly^own. She wanted to marry with Shalva^ but 
he would not take her and slio would not accept the chi)ice made 
by Bhishmu for her. The dauf^hterof Kunlgar^a also reiiiaincii 
unmarried during life. (Jai'gi vacliakiiavi, A'’adavapra(itheyi 
and Sulabharnaitreyi—all these aie iustorieal names of womou 
who passed tlieir lives in celebacy^and engage<l in discusbious 
on pliilosophitJ subjects in llie eoui*t of tlanuka. 

Perlnf^s tb^ most instructive of these ancient Svorich is that 
wliich is conn < ted with tJjc i*ivalry of V'ashishtha and Vishvar 
mitra. Both those names ocemrin the Vedic hymns, and thuugli 
their rivalry is noticeable even in tiieso early hymns, they fur- 
nisli no authority for the legend which gathered round tlieir 
names in the pel iod which succeeded the composition of the 
hymns, A^shiat^ia is a great exjioneiit of Brahmin orthodoxy. 
The legends seek to make out tliat Vishvamiira was not by 
right a Bj alimarshi. lie was only^ a Rujarslii and aspired 
to be a Brahmarshi. Vashistha would not hU])port him in this 
ambition and tliat accounted for their strife. Throughout the 
story Visbvamitra represents the view of those who try to admit 
the uon^Aryans into the Arj'an coinTnunity and seek to elevate 
them* The stor^^of Triahauku, for instance, iiotwitlistaiidiDg it« 
exaggeration, has a moral of its o^n. Vashietbabad without 
justice condemned Trishanku to be a Cband&l simply because he 
aspired to go tc^heaven by the force of lii.s merits. Vishvemitra 
took up his cause and performed the Yagiiya, because Trishanku 
bad saved%is wife and children during a great famine. Tho 
I esult was that Trishanku was accepted in heaven notwith- 
stauding the curse of Vusbistha, The story of Shunasbepttj 
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who was the son of a Brahmin and was pnrchased as sacrificial 
victim to be offered to Varunain the place of the king’s son, 
who was first promised, is also f©ll of the same liberality on the 
part of Vishvamitra, who saved the Brahmin’s life by his 
mediation. The I’esult of the conflict between Vasishtha and 
Vishvamitra was a complete victory on the part of thfi latter, 
for Vashishta admitted Vishvamiti-a’s claim to be a Brahma- 
rsbi. Vashishtha’s lino was continued by his grandson 
ParasUara. Krishuad waipayaiia, Vaishampayaiw*, Yajnyavoikya, 
iShukra Muni, and Jaimiui all belonged to the orthodox side. 
Vishwamitra’s family was connected by alliauces with that of 
Bhrign, Jamadagni and Parashar. I'ho great Bisliis who 
colonised Southern India wero undoubtedly A gas ty a and Atii 
who with their wives Lopamndra and Anusuya occupy a 
prominent place in the story of the Kamayuna- King Kama 
stopped in their Ashiain, apd ValmikiY- description of these 
Ashrams presents a picture of these holy settlements, which 
does not lose its charm c^en at the present day. These settle¬ 
ments were the pioneers of civilization in Southern India. 
There were similar establishments in other parts of India on the 
borders of the civilized kingdoms. The Rishi, with his wife 
and his numerous pupils, kept lierds of cows, cultivated the 
land, aud founded colonies or cities and helped the Rajas from 
the North to establi^li their power in the Soixth. Jama- 
dagnrs story of the Cbnflict with Kartavirya and the 
subsequent wars between Pai*asharam and the sons of Kartavirya 
no doubt i^er to such expansion of power. King Rama 
hii^iself was helped by Agasti in the final struggle with 
King Havana. Parashui'am is snid to have similarly carried on 
a war with the Kakshasas which was put an end to by the 
meditation of VasUtha. The early Rishis were great both in 
peace and in war. In this'i^espect the Hajarshis were as great 
as the Brahmarshis. Rasabhadeo, for instance, had one hundred 
sons, of whom nine devoted themselves to bieditation and 
philosophy and eighty-one followed the karma^marga, and the 
remaining ten ruled over kingdoms. King Janak4 was great 
as a sovereign ruler and greater still -as a saint. Vaxnadeo was 
noted for hia piety, devotion and knowledge which oame*to him 
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ia his niotrher^s womb. Tbo Bmhmia Rishi Balakiwaa taught 
higher philosophy by Ajatshatru, the Raja of Kashi. It may be 
seen that tbeie wa^ no monopoly of learning in those eai*ly 
times and Rajas and Bi'ahmins sat at the feet of each other to 
learn wisdom. There was in fact no permanent division of 
functidtks between the two orders, and therefore they were 
somewhat like the lemporal and spiritual lords we know of 
in Kngland, They could itttorebango places and did in fact so 
iuteBohauge then* in numerous instances. 

This brief account of the time when the Rtshis liourishod 
in this couTitry^iif^nrally leads to the inquiry as to how it was 
that in course of time lirahinin Risbis came pi'actically to 
monopolise the title and deny it to the Rajas. The story of 
Vasistha and Vi^livvamitra furnishes some clue <o a solution of 
this difliculty. The great names of Agyastya .iiid Atri, Vasistha 
uTid Jamadagiii, JBhrigu and Rharac^aja, J^arashar and Vamdoo, 
Vaisharapayana and Yagnyavalkja, Valmiki and Vyas, Kapil 
Muni and* Shulffh Muni naturally carried influence with all 
classes of people. The Hajarsliis were not much known for their 
authorship, and when tlicse old families succumbed to foreign 
conquerors in the early ])ei*iod of the Christian era, the new 
Rajput or Jat conquerors liad no hold on the popular mind, and 
the Brahmins retained or inoreaswed their hold on the aitections 
of the pcojJle. The Puranic literature which had its birth 
about this time confirmed this suporiorify of the Brahmins and 
the result was that the term Rmhi came to be applied only to 
Brahmins as being the only lit#»i*ary or cultured class of the 
time. Their predominance continued unchecked except so fara» 
the Vaishnava movement came to the relief of ths non-Brahmin 
classes The Vaishnava movement has struck its deepest it>ot 
in the Punjab,^ whore the ten Gurus from Nanak to Guru 
Govind Sing have effected a changc^the like of which no other 
part of India can exhibit. ThoGrantli Sahib has taken the 
place of the oltf Vedas and Puranas and the Gurus and their 
descendants occupy the place of the Brahmins. Since the estab* 
lishment the British rule new forces have been in operation 
and the road is now agaitr open by wdiieh the best men of all 
classes might aspire as in the past to be the true Rishtis of the 
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iand. A movernetit wliich has been reccTDfcly etaz'ted tu the 
Punjab may be accepted as a sign that you have begun to realize 
the full significance of the needr^of creating a class of teachers 
who rosy weil be trusted to take the place of the Gurus of old. 
The chief point, bowevei*, that is to be constidexed in this con¬ 
nection is who should be these Gurus of the future. If is with 
this view that I have eiuleavoured to place before you a brief 
account of the true (iiirua of the past, namely the Ttishis 
who were both Brabinarshis and Rajai^shis, only distinguished 
from one another by their individual inclinations and abilities. 
We must keep that ideal before us if wo racau%topi’ove ourselves 
the Tvoithy descendants of our earliest ancestors. Of course the 
teachings and the mothods and the subjects taught in these 
days must be made to suit our new exigencies andeuvironments, 
but the spirit auioiating the teachings must be the same as that 
which led the first settlers cross the Vindhya Range, and es¬ 
tablish their colonies in the South. By reviving our ancient 
traditions in this matter we may liopo in tli<|, xieaf*^ future tu 
instil into the minds of oui- young generations lessons of devo¬ 
tion to learning, diversity of studies and personal loyalty to the* 
teacher without wbicli no system of school or college education 
can ever bear any fruit. This, lioweAer, is not all. In addition to 
these lessons, our new teachers must know how to introduce their 
pupils to a correct ajipreciation of the forces tvhich^re at work 
in the wider world outside and which, in spite of temporary 
checks or seeming x'everses, represent all that is best in human 
efforts for the elevation and happiness of man* Our teachers 
must enable their pupils to realize the dignity of man as man, 
and to apply the necessary correctives to tendencies towai*ds 
exclusiveness, wliich have grown in us with the growth of 
They must see fhat our thoughts, our 8]>eech, ^our actions ax^ 
inspired by a deep love of hHimanity, and that our conduct and 
our worship are freed where necessary from the bondage of 
custom and made to conform as far as possiblte to the surer 
standard of our conscience. We must at the same time be 
careful that this class of teachers does not form a n%w order of 
monks. Much good, T am free to admit, has been done in the 
post and is being done in these days, in this as well as other 
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oountrieB by tbose^wbo take the vow of lifelong celebaoy and 
who consecrate their lives to the service of man and the greater 
glory of our Maker* But it may he doubted bow far such men 
are able to relai^se life in all its fulness and in all its varied 
relations, and I think our best examples in this respect are fur- 
nisbed^by Agastya with his wife Ijopamudra, Atri with his 
wife Anusuya, and Vasistha with liia wife Aruiidhati 
among the ancient Tlishis, and in our own times by men 
likedJr* Bhandai4rai' ou our side, Diwan Bahadur Boghunatha 
Itow in Madras, the late Keshab Chander Sen and Babii 
Pj'atap Chandm ^fo/umdar and Pandit Shivanath Shaslri 
in Bengal, and Lala Hansa Raj and I^ala Munshi Ram 
in your own province A laoe lhat can ensure « continuance 
of snch teachers can, in my opinion, never fail, and with tlie 
teachings of such men to guide and instruct and inspire ns, I, 
for one, am confident that the time^will be hastened when we 
may be vouchsafed a sight of the Promised Land. 

Diwan Sant Ram’s Presidential Address — 

Lahore—1900. 

DFirfiAres* LAf^irs and OrMiSMLN, 

Ai LOW eine tu thank you moat sincerely for tlie very great 
honour you have conferred upon rue in electing me to presido 
over the delibei.ations of this great assembly. I feel most koen- 
ly my unworthinesH to occupy a position which has been filled 
by such tlisUnguished reformers and scholars as Kir T. Madhava 
U.OW, Ur Bhandarkar and otJiers, and if I have, nofc without 
hoititation, accepted the most responsible duty of conducting the 
proceedings of to-day, it is only in the hope that rny presence 
here will, in some small measure, f ujpther the cause of one much 
needed reform for which the Conference has been labouring 
since its very enoepiion, and with which T am also humbly 
associated. 

We in<he Punjab arefortanaie, that the path of social re> 
form is much smoother IierQ than in other parts of India. Many 
important reforms which have engaged the earnest attention of 
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the leaders of the Hindu community in oAier prorinoes and 
wliich are as far as ever from bein^ carried out, have come to us 
easily, naturally and without kYiuch effort. The sea-voyage 
question, for instance, wliicli lias proved Bach a stumbling block 
elsewhere in the way of the legitimate aspirations of many an 
educated Indian, has lost any significance it ever ha<F here. 
Again, the caste restrictions, though bad enougli in the Punjab, 
do not possess the same rigidity as they do in the rest of India. 
We have, therefore, good reason to be thankfutl for the naan; 
enconiuging circumstances which make our v/ork in the direc¬ 
tion of social reform comparatively easier of achievement. 
Tjadies and gentlemen, I need hardly tell you that we owe these 
and other advantages to the labours of many noble reformers 
who liave worked so eaimestly in the past for the good of the 
millions of this land. In ])arHcular, let ns, on this important 
oocnsion, turn with grateial hearts to the founders of the great 
Sikh religion. We feel sure that the spirits of the great Haba 
Nanak and Guru Govind Singh are looking with approbation 
on the aims and objects of this great assembly, Their blessings 
and prayers are with us in our efforts. With their great, woik 
the best interests of our country are identified. The conviction 
is more and more gaining ground in the minds of the thinking 
portion of the people of India that the remedy of the many evils 
which are eating into the very vitals of our bociotj lies in our 
own hands, aiid that if we but ibake up our minds, and earnest¬ 
ly and honestly set about it, the salvation of India cannot be 
lon^ delayed. 

It is chocring to note that the forces at work over the length 
and breadth of India ate all in the diriK^tion of a clearer recog¬ 
nition of our many national evils and a bolder altitude ‘to 
combat them. The many reform associations, dealing with 
specific evils which are sprAad like a net-work over the country, 
point unmistakably to the tendencies of mouern India. Indian 
society is at the present moment in a state of transition. There 
ia social unrest every wliere. liven the most oihodox communi¬ 
ties ai*e not free from the signs of this new ferment which is 
surely, though imperceptibly, leavening the whole mass of our 
society* * 
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Here iu the Puii]«l>, for in^taiioe, nv \ou mnst bare noticed 
from the Pumn^ry ^of the reports pieserited to you the other 
(lay, all the ca*>fe8 and tlieir etions are busy (each in itfi 

own way) in cjiiryiiip^ out iaiportnnt i(*fornis within theii* own 
circle. The work done by tliese apsoeiatiouK taken together ia 
Hiicb as to enconrage us in the midst of our trials and difficulties 
As lUustratia^ the ui<*Jt»h oprrantH and tlie nature and extent 
c»f ardiievernent of these sectional org^ani/.atiunH, 1 may bo per¬ 
mitted to refer briefly to the work of one or two Kliatri Sabhas 
ciyminating’inutile ^rand Khatri Conference, winch wa ? held 
within til is week and at a place not very tar from here. One of the 
niosr important ^ tlie Khatri associations is the Sarin Sabha. The 
tirst Sarrn Satjha in the Punjab was established at Lahore in the 
year 1882. Aftei five years' re^^ular and earnest work, the 
Sabha ioiind itself strong* enough to invite tiierubers of their 
own (‘ornmunity from other largo towns of the Province to 
a Conference, which was held at Lahore in 1887. In the 
following year*, another and more successful Conference was 
held iu the sar^^ place. This was quickly followed by the third 
<'ontorence vidrich held at Hoshiarpnr in 1889. In 1892 
the foul th Conference was held at Amritsar and in IBOo, the fifth 
snid last Conference was held at Hoshiarpnr again. Lillies and 
gentlemen, it is not easy foi me to tell you how much these Con¬ 
ferences have done to advance thf> cause of social leforni in the 
Sarin section of •the f*un jab Khatiis. Wine and the inevitable 
nautcb-girls have been banished from their mai’mige [larties, 
unequal matebes have not only been condemned, but are 
made punishable by the Baradari, the marriageable age of girls 
has been raised, the evoeti^es incurred on fes< ivc oi iMi^ions liave 
bten curtailed and legnlated, and u )»ealthy opinion on many 
fiiiher social questi<»iis has been created and fostered 

But if I Tcfei to the Sarin Sabhas and Sarin (Jontorenoes, I 
do 80 , as I have already said, meraJy to indicate the charactei* 
and the influence of caste associations in general Theie are 
many other eqv.ally' important associations which are engaged in 
exactly the same kind of work as the Sarin Sabha has been doing. 
There is li^rdly a town of any importance in the Punjab whioli 
docs not boast of at least ono or two caste associations, the most 
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ioflneniial of them beiu(f, besides tbe Saiin Sabi ah, Ibe Bun jabf 
K.hatri Sahbas, Hie A^arwal Sabbab^ t>be ICayaatb Sabba<3 and tln' 
Arorbana Sabbaa*' Of tbe raai^y bappy si^ns of tbe time, perhaps 
not tbe least encoura^ing^ i» tbe frCct tb«< tbo n#‘w ideaR are 
slowly but s:uL‘ely flUering down to <be hitherto impervious 
strata of i:*igid coi seivatism and oitliodoxy, and that even tho 
Oaur Bt:*ahman« of the saeredjand of KTiirnkslietr’a have £‘egnii 
to feel their s^ent ii«11ueT;ce. 

Of tho professedly religious societies, the Singh Sabha*^^ 
the Arya Sarriajos and the Brahmo Samajes avq doing a great 
deal to push on tho cause of social reform iu this Proviir^e, 
and I am glad to notice that during the preseift y«^ar the Siagli 
Sabbas aiid the Arya Samajes have been particularly ac»tive iu 
elevating the social status of cei‘tain lower castes of TTindns. 

Whil o speaking of these Sabhas and Samnjes, 1 rnu^^t 
draw yom'kind attention for a momef«t to the very useful 
work wbiob they have been doing in advancing the cause ot 
female education. In particular, the Elanya Maha VidyslayiT 
of Jullundur deserves special mention ^ leading 

institution of its kind in this Province, Perhaps the mo-^t 
important feat/ine of the Vidyalaya is tho Sfiecial class 
for widows and grown-up ladies, some of whom have 
come from considernble ilistnnces and are living in tbe 
iBoarding House attached to tbe School. 1 am- also glad lo 
note that arrangements have lately been c‘oiriplct6d foi tin- 
teaching of Elementary Science Drawing, and that it is 

compulsory for all the scholars to take pait in the games for 
which ample provision has# been made Dui-ing tlie pre««ent 
year, thei*e were about 125 girls on the rolls with an average 
daily attendance of 80 scholars* 

Another important private institution working in thecauso 
of education, moral, leligious^ physical, and technical is tbe Daya- 
nada Anglo-Vedic College, B<i.hore It is tho leading insti tut ion 
of its kind and it is hardly neoessaT*y For me to dwell at length 
upon the benefits which it has confcirred upon the- general Hindu 
community. 

1 must also say a few words about the good work-which has 
been done by tbe several temperance and pai^ity associations 
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workiiif^ in Uie ()f thefse, I may bo pcniiitfecl to single 

out two for a pasKiig reference. The Temporaru'e Association 
at Amritsar is tbe most actiiro Asaociatioirin this Province. It 
has started several linos of work. Tt has a ]>aid preacher who 
vifHits ilifferont stations and gives lectures on the evils of drink. 
It WHS the first in this country to make use of the stage for e^- 
poflin^ Hie evils of intenipei*anre. It has ootaposed and put on 
the slage several Temperaix't^ plsys which have, I believe, pro¬ 
duced wholesome elTocfc ou the lumds of our yoiitignien. It Ini*^ 
jiiililished and dssiributed, free of charge, thousands of copies of 
Tl’eiiiperance tracts. This is <he only Temperance AsBooiation 
in India wliic^ jRras reprcscided the World’s Tenipenmcc 

Oongresh lately Iiold in Ijoiiclon, and i1 is a matter of pride t/O 
ns that iis represeutative was no other than Diwau Naiindi/i 
Xatli, M A,, the ivorthy Pi'csident of this (Jonfei'ence at its 
first sitting in this city. This Association has done a vast 
amount of good woi*k in tlie T^m]>§rance cause, and I hope that 
its Gxamyle will be largely followed by similar societies in otlior 
^ parts of rtie Pj^vincc. One suggestion only 1 would like to 
make to the Temperance workers, not only in the I'^nnjah Imt 
11 I 5-0 in other parts of tlio country I think nuich is being <knc*» 
to put tlx* edurab' ^ classes on their guard agaiuHt the tempta¬ 
tions and evils 01 »lrong diink. Hut, I fear, little or nothing 
lm.s been atiernpted to reform the lower clasries of oin poj>ui i- 
tion whicli^iro stf rnnch addicted to this \ ice. 

TJie Punjab Puiity Association is llie othei Society ulK>ut 
\\bicli 1 should lik(‘to Srty a few words It combines i)hibin- 
tbroptc and cbaiitablc woik with the advocacy of flic cause 
ot Tcmpeiance niid i^uriry. It maintain)^ a charitable dis- 
pensaiy, wbicli is attended by about a hundred putienr^ 
every day. In the daj^s of tiouble which we liave just 
passed, it ha^ been suppoiiiijg a number oi widr)\vs 
with funds specially collected ior the purpose. It rondereil 
conspicuous service to the poor homoIc.Bs Hikaneris who 
sought refuge in this Province during the last famine. 
An important institution organiised by the Association is the 
Pawitra IloH, an annual gathering which is held with the 
object of purging the Holi festival of its obscenity and impurity'. 
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Lad IBS and gfent Ipmeiiy I caniiot allow this opportunity to 
paftH without I’ofwiing briefly ioa 8nbjecfc<>in which I have 
taken a deep and persoual interest mean the ro-marria^e of 
child widows* £ can assure you that if was not without much 
earnest thoti|thi and inquiry that 1 took the somewhat bold 
htep, about five years of my widowed dauphter in 

marria^ to a young* gentlemen of my own caste I ascet <%inod 
th,a views of the most learned Pandits ot Benai'cs, Allahabad 
and other placeSf and 1 need say that all the sacred 

authorities that were consulted--Maim, Parasara, VaHliist ta, 
Vajoavalkya and oflicrs—banctioned the I'e-iiiarriago of jchild 
widows. T was fui*thei auppoited in my jf^^Upn by the fact 
that su<*li an exalted personage as Midiaiapi Karri Cluiiidra 
brought about the •’e-niarriago of two widows, , ^Pura aud 
Mandodari* 

Thus you will see that the ShaHtrns an in fax our of this 
leforin, and the enlightened sentiment of tlu* Hiudn couirniinity 
supportb it. In thib connection 1 have vciy great pleasm*e to 
aiinoaiicc that since the rc-inaiiiage ol my daughter/f><i* other 
similHr widows have been mariied in accordance with the 
Shastras, some of them belonging to families of sue h 
positions aft tlioso of Rai Bahadur Sardai Gopal Singh of 
Onrjanwala, Ijala Rattan Cliaiid Reii of laihore, and Lah. 
Kishan Cband of Dei a Ismail Khan 

The question is often aske^ wbat has the iVmfbrenco done 
during the past fourteen years of it'^ existence. Y^enr afteryeat. 
it has assembled in some centre of education and enlighten- 
lUBYrt, has passed rosoliition«i and dispersed. ft is said that 
the vebolutions are not binding ui»on an 3 d)odj . riot even upon 
those wlio suppoi t them. Ladies aud gent l< men. it is 1 1 ue 
that theie has been wanting that living connection between t’le 
central organisation and the various Refvirni Associations in tlie 
country, and that a great d&il still remains to he done to make 
such a connection vital and binding. Yet, thi*^ is but a partial 
view of the question. The work of the Conference lies in othet 
and not less important directions. The Social Conference is the 
only iDstitution io India which brings to a focus the inHght>ened 
opinion and the aspirations of otir educated countrymen on 
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sooiallnstiers. it i« diflksttit to <rver-«eBtimAie the •itent ie- . 
flaence it eserts iti isduc^ting^ pohlio opinioa* £2Teiy year 
tho Sooxal Conference issuee and diatnbutes broadcaat a lar^ 
mass of Hferatnre on eooial reform qneetione* 3?Jbe neporto of 
tho Oonference are review^ by the Press of the oountry, both 
Knglieb and Vernaonlart and the resolntiona adopted at these 
animal ji^theriflgs are read hy thonaanda and tens of tbonsanda 
of int>Slli|i?eut ppoplo, over the leiig^th and breadth of India, 

BesideR, year by year, the oonatiintioti of the Conterteco is 
hecominp^ mote perfect and (‘he area of its sympathy more 0 x«- 
lended* Ftaiirid its flag are gatherred together all the devoted 
wojfeers in the oan^e of social i»eform, and their voices cannot 
but bo cheering to all thoBO who labour in the same field, 

^ And yet it la but the small begtnningof a movement which 
iR dosimed^ oxoirt a mighty infloenoa upon the future social 
structnro of the great nation which is slowly evolving itself in 
thifl anoient land* believe it is a movement with a great 
fQtureJl>afore it. l^itherto it has confined itself to a review of 
the principal a61iievemontB of the year in matters of social re-¬ 
form and the adoption of resolutions indicating the lines on 
which the reform work should in future be carried on. 1 think 
it is time that the movement take a more practical turn, A 
great deahyot remains to be done, in disHeminating social re^ 
form Titera^.are, in preaching reform ideas to the masses, in 
carrying the go<%pel of reform to every nook and corner of this 
vast land. For this we will require fire or six powerful pro¬ 
vincial asROciationfl working in concert with and under tho 
guidance of the central organization. 1 am sure there are 
devoted men enough in each province for carrying on the 
movement Vith steady zeal throughout the year, 

1 am glad to learn that the local Committee of the Confer* 
ence has resolved to introdacS^^he system of taking pledges for 
e^arrying out in actual practice some of the ideas which we 
have been preaching for se many years, I ho|>e a sufficiently 
large number of persons will come forward to take these 
pledges ano thus»show, by their example, that they are really ^ 
in e^iiest about the work which they have been so loudly 
ad vocating. 
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